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in  ;  but  this  falling  part  of  the  curve  is  made  up  of  three  crests,  and 
these  three  points  lie  in  a  straight  line.  If  we  now  draw  on  the  chart, 
with  a  ruler,  a  straight  line  touching  these  three  crests,  and  then  a 
second  straight  line  from  the  commencement  of  the  curve  to  the  depres- 
sion between  the  second  and  third  crest,  and  if  these  two  straight  lines 
are  produced  until  they  meet,  the  point  of  intersection  will  lie  over  the 
next  coming  cyclone  (fig.  1). 

At  once  the  three  points  arc  found  to  lie  in  a  straight  line,  it 
is  possible  to  foretell  the  advent  of  a  coming  cyclone.  Sometimes  these 
cun-es  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and  then  again  they  may  only 
come  occasionally ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  case  where  the  three 
points  lie  in  a  straight  line,  that  the  lines,  if  produced,  will  not  lie  on 
the  advancing  cyclone. 


Fio.  1. 

The  AthcnoRum  Club  in  Tiondon  have  an  instrument  of  the  same 
scale  aft  mine ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
simultaneous  curves  taken  in  London  and  Daramona.  As  far  as  I 
compared  them,  I  found  that  there  was  no  such  type  of  curve  produced 
in  tlie  London  record ;  but  some  records  taken  at  Valentia  and  at 
Glasgow  gave  them. 

Fitzgerald  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  these  curves  that  the  record  be  taken  not  too  far  from  the  track 
of  the  cyclone.  The  usual  track  of  cyclones  is  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  into  the  North  Sea.  London  may  thus  be  too  far  for 
these  curves  to  be  produced. 

From  December,  1889,  to  December,  1890,  there  were  recorded 
nine  characteristic  curves.  After  that  date  the  systematic  search  for 
them  was  discontinued  ;  but  several  cases  have  since  been  recorded, 
the  gre.'it  stoim  system  of  February  27,  1903,  being  a  fine  example. 


[  ^-i  ] 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SPIRAL  NEliULA  MESSIER  33  BY 
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Br  J.  L.  E.  DREYER,  Ph.  D. 

Read  April  25.     Ordered  for  publication  Mat  11.     Published  Sept.  6,  1904. 

Plates  I.  and  II. 

The  great  nebula  known  as  Messier  No.  33  is  situated  in  the  con- 
stellation Triangulum,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Messier  in  1764. 
He  describes  it  as  having  a  whitish  light,  almost  equable  throughout, 
but  a  little  brighter  oyer  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  containing  no 
stars,  and  being  15'  in  diameter.  William  Herschel  mentions  it  in 
his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1785  and  1818.  In 
the  former  he  says  that  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  probably 
not  less  than  30',  but  that  it  fades  away  so  gradually  that  its  limits 
are  difficult  to  fix.  In  the  paper  of  1818  he  mentions  that  when 
.seen  in  his  seven-foot  reflector  it  had  a  mottled  aspect,  but  that  a  ten- 
foot  t^jlcscope  resolved  it  into  stars,  **  the  smallest  points  imaginable." 
In  reality,  he  nebula  is  not  **  resolvable,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
cluster  of  stars  ;  but  Herschel  doubtless  was  able  to  perceive  many  of 
the  minute  stars  scattered  over  the  nebulosity,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
condensations  or  **  knots,"  and  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  nebula 
was  resolvable.  North  of  its  centre,  but  situated  on  one  of  its 
branches,  is  a  small  nebula  (III.  150  =  A  133),  looking  like  an  ill- 
defined  star,  **  almost  planetary,"  according  to  d' Arrest,  observing  in 
1864,  which  description  has  been  confirmed  by  the  spectroscope,  since 
the  spectrum  is  a  gaseous  one. 

In  a  small  telescope,  and  even  in  a  moderate-sized  one,  M.  33  docs 
not  look  an  interesting  object.  It  only  occurs  once  in  Sir  John 
Herschers  series  of  observations  (Phil.  Trans.,  1833);  he  remarks 
that  **  the  diffused  neb.  extends  15'  south,  and  as  much  nearly  north ; 

it  lias  irregularities  of  light,  and  even  feeble  subordinate  nuclei,  and 
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many  sintiU  Ktars.  Probably  V.  17  is  part  of  the  cUIIu^chI  neb.  of 
M.  33."'  liut  when  Lord  liosse's  six- foot  reflector  was  turned  to  this 
object,  it  was  at  once  found  to  belong  to  the  interesting  class  of  spiral 
nebula),  the  first  discovery  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
that  instrument.  In  the  late  Lord  Rosse's  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1850,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  central  portion  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
Stoney  (pi.  xxxvi.,  fig.  5),  which  does  not  profess  to  be  very  accurate, 
but  only  to  represent  sufficiently  well  the  general  character  of  the 
central  portion.  A  drawing  of  the  whole  nebula,  made  by  a  subsequent 
observer  at  Birr  Castle,  Mr.  R.  J.  Mitchell,  in  1867,  appeared  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  plate  xxvi.  It  gives  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
the  nebula ;  but  the  photographs  now  available  show  vastly  more 
detail.  The  round  nebula  shown  on  the  northern  arm  (at  the  very 
top  of  the  plate)  is  III.  150,  while  the  detached  ones  preceding  (to 
the  right)  are  N.  G.  C.  595  and  592,  independently  found  by  d* Arrest ; 
and  the  **  knot,"  almost  due  north  of  the  centre,  is  Rigourdan's 
No.  131  (my  Index  Catalogue  No.  142). 

These  are  the  only  two  drawings  hitherto  published — a  fact  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  object 
well.  But  photography  has  now  given  us  the  means  of  depicting 
faithfully  the  most  complicated  objects  in  the  world  of  nebula) ;  and 
nowhere  is  its  superiority  over  tlie  old  method  of  drawing  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  the  nebula  now  under  consideration. 
The  absence  of  a  well-defined  nucleus  has  also  prevented  this  nebula 
from  being  successfully  observed  by  the  various  astronomers  who 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  made  micrometric  observations  of 
nebulse,  though  several  of  them  (including  myself)  have  attempted  it. 

Micrometer  measures  of  nebulae,  however  carefully  made,  are 
known  to  siiJSer  from  one  great  defect — the  systematic  errors  in 
observing  transits  of  these  objects,  caused  by  the  diilorence  of  personal 
error  as  regards  the  nebula  and  the  comparison  star.  Though  this 
difficulty  may  be  met,  either  by  each  observer  determining  his  own 
personal  error  in  the  manner  which  I  suggested  in  1896,*  or  by 
abandoning  altogether  the  use  of  more  or  less  distant  comparison  stars, 
bright  enough  to  be  observed  on  the  meridian,  and  only  measuring 
with  the  micrometer  screw  stars  appearing  in  the  same  field  as  the 

^  W.  lleiscliel  us  a  rule  did  not  assign  now  numbei*s  to  Messier^s  objects.  Jiut 
this  one  Ito  calls  No.  17  of  his  fifth  class,  which  comprises  the  very  large  nehulo}. 
In  Phil.  Trans.,  1818,  he  calls  it  **  No.  33  of  the  Connaissance  des  Temps.'* 

-"  On  syaleuiatic  errors  in  observing  right  ascensions  of  nebula;.'*  Monthly 
Xotiief,  U.A.S.,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  44. 
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nebula,  still  it  is  obvious  that  photography  possesses  great  advantages 
over  direct  micrometer  measures.  A  photographic  plate  covers  a 
larger  area  than  the  micrometer  screw  can  range  over,  and  therefore 
offers  a  larger  selection  of  comparison  stars,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
enables  the  observer  to  measure  these  without  taking  transits,  and 
thereby  introducing  systematic  errors.  Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  nebula  having  proper  motion  or  annual  parallax ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  our  conception  of  the  universe  if 
discoveries  of  this  kind  could  be  made,  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  nebulae  over  the  heavens,  the  great  majority  of 
them  being  massed  nearly  at  the  poles  of  the  Milky  "Way,  while  one 
peculiar  class — ^the  nebulte  having  gaseous  spectra — nearly  all  lie  in 
or  close  to  the  Milky  "Way. 

For  these  reasons,  I  inquired  some  years  ago  from  Dr.  Isaac 
Roberts  whether  he  would  place  some  of  his  excellent  photographs 
of  nebulse  at  my  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  them. 
Dr.  Roberts  most  kindly  consented  to  do  so;  and  having  obtained  from 
the  Grovemment  Grant  Committee  a  grant  for  the  purpose,  I  had  a 
measuring  machine  constructed  by  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms 
At  Dr.  Roberts'  request,  I  commenced  operations  (after  having  made 
myself  familiar  with  the  instrument  by  measuring  some  plates  of  the 
Pleiades)  by  examining  two  plates  of  the  spiral  nebula  M.  33,  the 
results  of  which  work  I  shall  now  describe. 

The  iostrument  is  designed  for  measuring  either  position  angles 
and  distances,  or  rectangular  coordinates,  one  at  a  time.  I  have 
hitherto  only  used  it  for  the  latter  purpose.^  The  plate-holder  is 
arranged  to  hold  plates  of  16  cm.  square  (the  international  size),  or 
10  cm.  square  (Dr.  Roberts'),  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  rotating 
position  circle  of  25*5  cm.  diameter,  graduated  to  10',  and  read  by 
two  verniers,  and  supplied  with  a  clamp  and  slow  motion.  The 
square  frame  of  the  holder  and  circle  can  slide  up  and  down  a  slide 
(which  T  call  the  B-slide),  inclined  about  45°  to  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  held  by  a  chain  passing  over  a 
pulley.  It  is  provided  with  a  slow  motion  and  clamp,  which  it  has 
rarely  been  found  necessary  to  use.  On  the  left-hand  side  the  frame 
is  supported  on  two  small  wheels  running  on  a  plane  surface  ;  on  the 
right-hand  side  there  are  two  rectangular  Y's  resting  and  sliding  on  a 
carefully  turned  steel  cylinder,  the  perpendicularity  of  which  to  the 


^  The  measuring  machine  in  use  at  Greenwich  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
struction.    See  Monthly  Notices,  R.A.S.,  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  327. 
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second  slide  can  be  adjusted  by  screws  at  one  end.  A  steel  scale  (B) 
divided  into  millimeters,  and  read  by  a  vernier,  serves  to  identify  the 
object  viewed  in  the  microscope.  The  latter  is  at  the  left  end  of  a 
metal  frame  moving  on  a  second  slide  (A';,  at  right  angles  to  and  of 
similar  construction  to  the  first  one  ;  it  is  also  supplied  with  clamp, 
slow  motion,  and  steel  scale  for  identification.  The  viewing  micro- 
scope is  only  provided  with  two  cross-wires.  29*5  cm.  to  the  right 
of  it  on  the  same  frame,  and  therefore  rigidly  connected  with  it, 
is  the  measuring  micrometer  microscope,  through  which  is  seen  a 
rectilinear  glass  scale,  supported  in  a  separate  frame  on  the  gun- 
metal  base  of  the  instrument,  and  parallel  to  the  A-slide.  This 
microscope  is  of  the  form  usual  on  transit  circles ;  the  screw  carries 
two  close,  parallel  wires,  and  the  drum  of  the  screw  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  parts,  tenths  of  which  can  be  estimated.  One  revolution  of 
the  screw  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  millimeter,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
interval  between  two  consecutive  division  lines  on  the  scale  ;  the 
number  of  turns  is  counted  on  a  comb  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  the  photographic  plate  is  i)laced  jso  that  north  is  at  the  top 
or  bottom,  the  A-scale  will  give  differences  of  abscissae  approximately, 
and  the  glass  scale  the  same  accurately,  while  the  B-scale  gives 
approximate  differences  of  ordinates.  The  plate  may  be  turned  90°, 
and  the  latter  determined  accurately.  My  i)ractice  has  been  to 
determine  first  all  the  x*s  in  zones  of  5  mm.  breadth,  and  then  all  tlu; 
y's  in  the  same  manner,  adopting  a  star  near  the  centre  of  the  plate  as 
zero  point,  and  measuring  carefully  its  coordinate  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  zone,  to  make  sure  that  the  heat  of  the  observer's  body  did 
not  affect  the  results.  Care  was  taken  to  prevent  this  by  cardboard 
screens;  and  whenever  an  appreciable  change  was  found,  a  gradual 
alteration  was  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  distance  between 
the  two  microscopes,  otherwise  a  simph;  mran  of  the  two  values  was 
adopted.^ 

The  screw  has  only  been  used  for  less  than  three  revolutions  to 
either  side  of  the  central  notch  of  the  comb  in  the  microscope;  and  only 
that  pai't  of  the  screw  has  therefore  teen  investigated  for  i)eriodic  and 
progressive  errors.  To  find  the  periodic  erroris,  the  distance  between 
the  parallel  wires  was  measured  by  setting  first  one  wire  and  then  the 
other  on  a  small  dot  on  the  glass  scale,  the  head  reading  very  nearly 
O'-O,  O'-l,  .  .  .  0'*9.      Three  complete  sets  were  taken  of  the  six  revo- 

'  ()u  tiiieo  occusions  (out  of  thh-ty-sjix)  the  di Here t ice  amounttnl  to  as  mucli  as 
0-004  uini.  or  0"-66,  while  twenty-one  differences  were  less  than  0*002  mm.  or 
0"-33. 
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lutions  round  the  central  notch,  the  mean  value  of  the  interval  being 

found  =  0'-2615  =  94^8'-4.    Using  Bessers  nomenclature/  the  following 
values  were  found  :  — 

a  =  -  0-00200 
/?  =  -  000073 
a'  =  -  0-00081 
/3'  =  -  0-00043, 

so  that  the  correction  for  periodic  error  to  the  reading  u  is 
=  -  0-00200  cosM  -f  000073  sin  w  -  0-00081  cos  2m  -  000043  sin  2u. 
Applying  the  difference  between  the  correction  for  0*26  and  0-00, 
&c.,  to  the  excess  of  the  individual  sixty  values  of  the  interval  over 
the  mean  value  0*2615,  the  following  residuals  were  found,  the  minus 
sign  refeiTing  to  the  revolutions  to  the  left  of  the  notch,  the  plus  sign 
to  those  to  the  i-ight : — 
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+      23 

-       12;+       00   +      05 

-      16 

-h2 

^       10 

-      06 

-      24    -       17 

00 

+       06 

-      09 

-^       26+      08 

-      12 

These  residuals  represent  progressive  errors,  and,  of  course,  also 
errors  of  observation.  If  u^  and  u  are  expressed  in  revolutions  and 
decimals  of  revolutions  from  zero  (here  three  revolutions  to  the  left  of 
th(^  notch),  the  progressive  errors  are  found  by  the  equations 

X  (?/j  -  u)  +  ?/  (?<j^  -  w^)   =  residual. 

The  sixty  equations  of  this  form  gave 

.r  =  +  0-00040,     y  =  -  0-00003, 

so  that  the  error  depending  on  the  number  of  revolutions  from  the 
beginning  of  -  2'  is 

+  0-00040r  -  0-00003r= 


*   Bessel,  Astron.  Unteisuchungen,  II.  x>.  70;  Abhandlungen,  II.  p.  113. 
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or  practically  insensible,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  residuals. 

The  next  part  of  the  instrument  to  be  specially  investigated  was 
the  glass  scale.  Of  this  only  a  length  of  about  40  mm.  (from  the  line 
marked  8  to  that  marked  16)  has  been  used,  or  is  likely  to  be  used, 
and  I  have  therefore  confined  my  attention  to  this  part.  The  division 
errors  of  the  lines  marked  7  to  17,  distant  from  each  other  5  ram.  or 
25  revolutions  of  the  screw,  were  determined  by  Hansen's  third 
method.*  This  involved  the  comparison  of  the  intervals  of  the  scale 
with  test-intervals  of  an  auxiliary  scale  ;  and  as  the  scale  as  supplied  by 
the  makers  had  the  divisions  marked  along  the  centre  of  a  glass  plate 
3^  cm.  in  breadth,  so  that  an  auxiliary  scale  could  not  be  seen  beside 
it  in  the  microscope,  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Sirams,  at  my  request, 
cut  the  glass  plate  lengthways  in  two,  so  that  the  division  lines  now 
appear  at  the  new  edge  of  the  glass  plate,  and  supplied  an  auxiliary 
scale  30  mm.  in  length,  divided  to  5  mm.,  which  by  a  coarse  screw  can  be 
moved  along  the  principal  scale.  I  rather  regret  this  alteration,  as 
the  new  edge  was  at  first  full  of  small  fractures,  which  had  to  be 
ground  out,  and  the  result  of  all  this  work  was,  that  in  one  way  or 
other  the  edges  of  the  division  lines  became  so  polished  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  lines  properly  blackened,  and  they  are 
therefore  not  quite  as  distinct  as  originally.  By  taking  care  to 
liave  the  mirror,  by  which  the  daylight  is  reflected  through  the 
scale,  moving  along,  so  as  to  be  always  exactly  opposite  the  micro- 
scope, I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  obtained  good  light  without 
any  danger  of  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  lines  due  to  excentric 
illumination.  It  would  obviously  have  been  much  better  to  have 
left  the  scale  as  it  was,  and  to  have  placed  the  auxiliary  scale  under 
another  micrometer-microscope,  substituted  for  the  viewing  micro- 
scope. In  comparing  the  intervals  of  the  two  scales,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  lines  to  coincide,  lest  systematic  errors  should  be 
introduced  in  that  way  ;  the  lines  at  one  end  of  the  interval  were  put 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  independent  settings  were  then  made  on 
them  with  the  screw.  In  this  way  intervals  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  and 
30  mm.  were  compared,  three  complete  series  of  measures  being 
taken.  The  following  errors  of  division  were  found,  expressed  in 
revolutions  of  the  screw  (Ir  =  16"'4),  and  in  millimeters.     According 

^  P.  A.  Hansen,  Von  der  Bestimmung  der  Thoilungsfehler  eines  gradlinigen 
Maasstabes,  p.  608  (Abhandl.  d.  math.  phys.  Classo  d.  K.  Sachs.  6es.  d.  Wiss.  X., 
Leipzig,  1874). 
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to  the  method  employed,  the  errors  of  the  lines  at  the  ends  of  the 


part  examined  are 

assumed  =  0. 
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r 
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The  errors  of  the  intermediate  lines  marking  the  single  milli- 
meter-intervals (five  revolutions  of  the  screw)  have  not  yet  heen 
definitively  determined ;  hut  I  have  compared  all  the  intervals  by 
means  of  the  screw,  ti'eating  each  5  mm.  space  as  a  separate  scale, 
and  in  this  way  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  a  curve,  expressing 
graphically  the  errors  given  above,  will  correspond  sufficiently  well  to 
the  errors  of  the  intermediate  lines. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  have  referred  all  my  measures  to  a  small 
star  (of  about  the  12th  magnitude),  situated  about  3'  south,  following 
the  characteristic  lozenge  of  four  stars  at  the  centre  of  the  nebula,  so 
that  the  measures  give  rectangular  coordinates  with  this  star  as 
origin.  As  I  had  only  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  point  in  the  heavens  to  which  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  had  been  directed,  and  could  only  guess  at  the  direction  of 
the  parallel,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  known  stars 
occurring  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  determine  the  **  constants  of  the 
plate,"  and  thereby  deduce  the  *-  standard  coordinates"  of  the 
various  objects  measured,  i.e.  rectangular  coordinates  referred  to  the 
projections,  on  a  plane  tangent  to  the  sphere,  of  the  hour  circle  and 
the  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  an  origin 
supposed  to  represent  the  centre  of  the  plate.  In  order  to  pass  from 
one  system  of  coordinates  {x,  y),  resulting  from  the  measures,  and 
referred  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  and  axes  only  oriented  ap- 
proximately, to  another  system  (f ,  >;)  in  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
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no  system  of  formula)  seemed  to  me  so  convenient  as  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Eambaut,  which  I  have  accordingly  employed.^  I  have  hitherto 
only  measured  one  plato  of  the  nebula  M.  33,  taken  at  Dr.  Koberts' 
observatoiy,  Crowborough,  Sussex,  on  the  27th  December,  1899,  the 
exposure  being  made  from  2^  33"  to  4''  3",  Sid.  Time. 

According  to  the  method  of  reduction  employed,  wo  take  a  pair  of 
known  stars,  or,  better  still,  two  pairs  of  stars,  the  riglit  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  which  are  known  from  meridian  observations,  and 
compute  their  stitndard  coordinates  ^  and  77,  taking  refraction  and 
aberration  into  account.    The  corrections  for  refracti<m  are  of  the  form 

where  the  logarithms  of  the  constants  have  the  following  values  for 
the  2)late  in  question  : — 

log;;  =  9-9271  log  r  =  9-9618 

log  q  =  9-0572  log  s  =  G-5782 

The  coiTections  for  aberration  are 

d$  =  [5-925]  f,  ciyj  =  [5-925]  >;. 

The  following  table  gives  the  means  of  finding  the  corrections 
without  computation  :  — 


101-77 

Refraction. 

t 

1 

Abcrr. 

sp^ 

s  (j  f  01 

f  r  n 

d^  or 

S  fj  7/ 

100" 
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•312 

•076 

1000 

•320 

•043 

•347 

•084 
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•352 

•048 

•381 

•092 

1200 

•384 

•052 

•416 

•101 

1300 

•416 

•056 

•451 

•109 

1400 

•448 

•001 

•486 

•118 

1500 

•ISO 

•065 

•521 

1              ^126 

IGOO 

•:)12 

•009 

•556 

•134 

1700 

•544 

•073 

•590 

•143 

1800 

•576 

•078 

•624 

•151 

'  Monthly  Notices,  R.A.S.,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  591. 
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The  origin  of  the  ^,  tj  system  is  a  point (^,i>)  supposed  to 
represent  fairiy  closely  the  centre  of  the  plate.  From  the  meoBures 
we  have  the  coordinates  x  and  y,  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  by 
means  of  an  approximate  value  of  the  screw-revolution  (in  this  case 
16"*37).  We  next  compute  the  values  of  the  following  quantities, 
the  indices  1  and  4  referring  to  the  first  pair  of  stars  : 


tain/r,.^  = 


(f  I  -  ii)  -  (^1  -  0?*)' 


tan  ^,.4  =      , 

(>7i  -  vi)  -  (yi  -  Vi)    sin  e 

fl  = .  - — , 

P  =  /*  cos  (l/r  -  ^), 

Q  -  ft  sin  (i/r  -  0), 

The  coordinates  of  the  **centi*al  star,"  the  origin  of  the  x^i/ 
system,  referred  to  the  standard  axes  through  the  point  {A,  D)  are 
then  found  by  means  of  eitlier  of  the  reference  stars  by  the  formulae  : 

The  constants  P,  Q,  i^  V  derived  from  the  two  pairs  of  reference 
stars  ought  not  to  differ  more  infer  se  than  the  probable  error  in  the 
coordinates  of  the  stars  will  account  for  ;  otherwise  the  point  (^,  D) 
is  not  near  enough  to  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  it  becomes  neccssaiy 
to  choose  another  point,  and  to  try  to  obtain  a  better  agreement. 

Xorth. 

A 

m 

South. 
•(3) 

On  the  plate  in  question  there  are  four  reference  stars  very  con- 
veniently situated,  forming  a  quadrilateral  with  the  nebula  inside  it. 
They  all  occur  in  EessePs  zones,  but  I  have  ]»rtferred  only  to  make 
use  of  recent  observations.  The  star  (2),  as  well  as  three  others, 
were  kindly  observed  with  the  Dun  sink  Transit  Circle  by  Mr.  C. 
Martin.     The  star-places  from  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  zones 
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have  been  corrected  by  the  tables  published  by  Professor  Auwers 
(Astr.  Nachr.  3842-44),  a  most  necessary  operation,  since  the 
systematic  errors,  particularly  in  the  Cambridge  zones,  are  very 
considerable.  The  following  places  are  for  1899*0,  the  reductions  to 
apparent  place  being  given  in  the  last  column.  The  figures  in 
brackets  represent  the  number  of  observations. 

(1)  +29°-256     Mag.  8'3  : 

Leiden,  P  26™  o«-61  (2)    +  30°  6'  20"0    (2) 

Cambridge,  5  -67  (6)  19  -6    (6) 


Adopted,  1    26    5  -65  +30    6  19  -70 

(2)  +  30°-240  Mag.  8-9  : 

Leiden,  1»>  27™  42'-21  (2)  +  30°  25'  47"-0    (2) 

Dunsink,  42  -22  (4)                  47  -5    (4) 


Adopted,       1    27    42-22        +30   25  47  -30 

(3)  +  29°-260     Mag.  8-0  : 

Cambridge,  V"  27™  56-56  (4)  +  29°  52'  15"-3    (4) 
Kustner,  56-44(2)  15-44(2) 


Adopted,      1   27   56-50         +29    52  15  -37 

(4)  +  29°-265     Mag.  9-2  : 

Leiden,         1»»  29™  35'-44  (2)  +  30°    9' 15"'8  (2) 

Cambridge,             35-41(8)  16-4  (8) 

Komberg,               35-51(4)  16-9  (4) 


+  4'-99  +  33"-l7. 


+  5'-01  +  33-"17 


+  5-00  +  32"-99. 


Adopted,      1    29   35-49         +30     9    16-53  +5-03  +  32"-96. 

As  the  fourth  star  is  below  the  ninth  magnitude,  I  thought  it 
best  to  omit  the  Cambridge  observations,  on  account  of  their  large 
systematic  error  depending  on  magnitude.  As  the  centre  of  the 
plate  I  adopted 

Asp  28™  30'-00   ) 

^  ^    .     ..      \  Apparent  Equinox. 

D  =  +  30°  6'  50"-0   j      ^^  ^ 

The  following  quantities  wore  found : — 
By  stars  (1)  and  (4)  : 

P  =  -  0-000075,       Q  =  -  0-002629,       f  =  -  107"-70,       ^  =  +  7"-62.. 
By  stars  (2)  and  (3) : 
P  =-0000428,       a  =  - 0002559,       ^  =  -106"-57,      "^  =  +  6"-84 
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As  the  values  of  f  and  ly  did  not  agree  as  well  as  1  had  hoi)C(l,  I 
m:ule  a  number  of  trials  with  different  values  of  A  and  />,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  better  results.  The  somewhat  heterogeneous 
material  of  meridian  observations  available,  as  well  as  the  fact 
ascertained  elsewhere,'  that  positions  of  stars  of  magnitudes  7  to  10 
on  long  exposure  plates  taken  with  a  reflector  can  only  bo  measured 
with  a  probable  error  of  about  0"*6  in  both  coordinates,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  differences  found.  Adopting  the  mean  of 
the  above  values,  \\z.  P  =  -  0*000252,  Q  =  -  0002594,  ^  =  -  107"14, 
i;  =  -f  7"*23,  and  computing  with  these  the  standard  coordinates  of 
the  four  stars,  and  from  them  the  apparent  right  ascensions  and 
tleclinations,  the  following  differences  are  found  (Meridian  minus 
Photograph) : — 


(1) 

-  0'06 

+  0".40 

(2) 

+  004 

-0-62 

(3) 

+  0-05 

+  0-18 

W 

-005 

+  0-35 

In  addition  to  these  stars,  there  are  five  others  on  the  plate,  which 
have  been  observed  on  the  meridian  ;  but  they  are,  with  one  exception, 
below  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  are  not  well  situated  (four  of  them 
bt'ing  close  together),  so  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  determination 
of  the  constants  of  the  plate.  1  have,  however,  thouj»ht  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  compare  the  meridian  observations  with  the  photographic 
measures.  The  following  star-places  for  1899-0  were  available,  the 
Zone  results  being  again  corrected  by  Auwers'  table,  and  Bonn  VI. 
being  reduced  to  the  same  equinox  as  the  others  by  OertcFs  tiible  in 
A.  N.  2895. 

•-  30^-238     Mag.  9*5  : 

Cambridge,  l*-  26"  28'-81  (2)  +  30°  13'  57"-9  (2) 
Dunsink,  28  '96  (4)  52    8  (4) 

Adopted,       1    26    28-96  4  30    13  52    80       ;  +  5"00  +  33"-19. 

+  30^-241     Mag.  9-5: 

Dunsink,       l»'28™57»-53  (4)  4  30°  19'36"-1  (4)  ,  +5--03  +  33"-04. 

^  I!.  (••  riuTiMiu.'r,  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  Ixiii.,  p.  2-'). 
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-f  30^-243     Mag.  93  : 

Leiden,         l"  29-  24'-68  (4)  +  30^  15'  2\"'l  (4) 

Cambridge,              24  -47  (2)  18    6  (2) 

Kiistner,                  24  -78  (2)  21  -1  (2) 


._  I 


Adopted,       1    29    24  73         +30    15  21  -40 

+  30°-245     Mag.  86  : 

Leiden,         P  29"  44-06  (2)  +  30°  15'  30"-3  (2) 
Cambridge,  44  11  (2)  29  -4  (2) 

Bonn  VI.,  44  -10  (2)  31  -0  (2) 


+  5-03  +  33"01 


Adopted,       1    29   44  09  +30    15  30    23 

+  30°-247     Mag.  94  : 

Dunsink.      1»»  30-   9*-77  (4)  +  30°  13'55"-10(4) 


+  5-03  +  32"-98. 


+  5-04  +  32"-94. 


These  places  are  represented  as  follows  (Mer.-Phot.)  : — 


+  30^-238 

-  0-12 

-  0"-67 

241 

-0  02 

+  1    10 

243 

-0  14 

+  0  -50 

245 

-0-12 

+  0  -60 

247 

-0-08 

+  0  -63 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  directly 
measured  coordinates  x  and  y,  I  have  computed  the  probable  error  of 
one  determination  of  either  coordinate  from  the  differences  between 
the  single  results,  taking  first  the  above-mentioned  nine  stars,  next 
100  stars  described  as  pB  or  pi^,  and  finally  one  hundred  Fox  vF 
stars.  These  were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of 
difference  between  the  results,  but  all  objects  which  were  described 
as  nebulous  "patches"  or  "knots"  were  excluded.  The  probable 
errors  were  found  to  be  : — 

For  stars  80-9-5  mag.,  ±  0".  37 

For  stars  or  stellar  condensations,  11-12  mag.  ±  ±  0*35 

For  ditto.  13-14  mag.  t  ±  039 

But  obviously  this  docs  not  properly  represent  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  work  as  far  as  the  bright  stars  are  concerned,  since  it 
is  a  priori  to  be  expected  that  the  bisection  of  the  very  large  discs, 
produced  by  an  exposure  of  the  plate  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  must 
be  affected  by  systematic  errors,  particularly  as  some  of  the  discs  arc 
not  perfectly  circular.     For  instance,  on  the  plate  measured,  while 
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the  star  +  30°'243  is  perfectly  round,  its  neighbour  +  29°-265  is 
slightly  oval,  while  +  29*260  is  round,  hut  a  little  flattened  on  the 
north- preceding  quadrant.  But  the  small  and  well-defined  discs  of 
stars  of  about  the  11-12  magnitudes  can  be  bisected  with  great 
comfort  and  apparent  certainty ;  and  as  regards  them  I  should  be 
ilisposed  to  think  that  the  systematic  errors,  if  existing,  must  be  very 
small  indeed.  I  may  here  mention  that  when  assigning  these 
magnitudes  to  the  fainter  objects,  I  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the 
faintest  objects  measured  are  of  the  15th  magnitude.  Dr.  Roberts 
informs  me  that  he  has  ''  some  justification  for  designating  the  faintest 
stars  on  a  plate  exposed  during  90"  on  a  clear  night  with  the  20-inch 
reflector  as  of  the  16-17  mag."  I  have  only  used  the  ordinary  mode 
of  designating  brightness  followed  by  observers  of  nebulae  eF,  vF^  F, 
pF^  pBy  B,  and  have  assumed  these  to  correspond  approximately  to 
the  magnitudes  15,  14,  13,  12,  11,  10. 

In  addition  to  the  nebula  itself,  the  New  General  Catalogue  and 
the  Index  Catalogue  of  Nebulae,  found  in  the  years  1888-94,  contain 
a  number  of  objects  more  or  less  involved  in  it.  Of  these,  I  could 
not  identify  I.  C.  136,  M.  Bigourdan's  No.  127,  the  place  of  which  is 
for  1860  l'»25"»  34- +  29°  45',  described  as  eF,  difficult,*! 0  np  3'. 
The  ^*  8  neb.  or  cluster,  with  S  st  in  it,  about  8'  ssp  a  double  star 
iril  mag.,"  found  at  Birr  Castle,  and  catalogued  as  N.  G.  C.  603,  is 
outside  the  area  covered  by  my  measures ;  but  the  double  star  is  on 
the  plate  close  to  the  place  indicated,  and  6'  spp  it  an  eeF  star  is 
seen.  M.  Bigourdan's  No.  125  is  either  an  eeF  star,  or  eeS  nebula  ;  it 
is  3'  south  of  the  star  +  30°-240,  and  about  0'*6  following  it.  The 
other  objects  catalogued  correspond  to  the  objects  measured  by  me  as 
follows : — 


N.  G.  C.  588 

=  No.  35 

„    592 

No.  82 

Ind.  Cat.  (131) 

No.  88 

„    (132) 

No.  89 

„    (133) 

No.  92 

„    (135) 

No.  102 

N.  G.  C.  595 

No.  122 

Ind.  Cat.  (137) 

No.  147 

„    (139) 

No.  150 

„    (140) 

No.  157 

,,    (H2) 

No.  205 

„    (143) 

No.  242 

N.  G.  C.  604 

No.  287 

I 


It.,    l.llirr***!*    4^liU»    i^itii«4iiia    \)ni    t%-»n\\A,  tif    my   ini  ii-liri",   "ivilj'»^ 

»»»vi  ii*w  «!«.«(•••  »|<)i>i*i  i»t  Uii>  <>li|t:rfc.  Mirn  itit  i'<x)r«Itnati'«  X  and  y  with 
*t<n»**t  I- •  VK(.    '  t.i.»jiat  qUi/*  atuX  Hti.tttr  tlir  ([  ati<t  >/,  tho  stuntlait} 
.:.'<««tUt^i-tw,  HUtt  (ii  Mu»  l^uV  iitliiiitM  lltii  tititnU'r  *»f  ori-tiiiion'*  on  which 
:..♦  .It  •....■•k4t;»»^iv>  tt**'»  •»»i.vi^u»iHl       II  -'aNiiuM  lif  rfmviubi*n.Ml  that  x  anil 
V  ♦♦**'  *^W  *»|»|.m^;m^K»  «atui4^  tuiih    im  ttj^MnU  '*i'ttli'  iiiul  orientation 
«i  th'.  ^•^v^t.  ititi-  t  U*ki<-  ttuMicNi  id  iin-fht  to  i£ivf  thctxi  hi  TV  as  a  ohoi'k 
U4  Lh<.  •    <lauiUk«k  vi»i*i«hh'4l-u.%"  ci«it»)*ufcx'«l  ift\>tii  the m»  ami  should  better 
fl'i'4.t    *t    tUv.     tuu>     i^vKivHcv    tfc'Hn    hctvalftvr    biHTonn"    available,    it 
«^.4atd  b^.  y,v<t  *^*  vyi*.*lr»nob  .»  t'iW'i  ^ti-  v.vtnvfctti^  thc  vtJucs  oi  ^  omi  7 
hi.xK'    .;iHV4A         Vhi.     luUJivf     4fc    ipfMtvHt    ivuJnUttuCi,*f<»     ind    oiiisC   be 
■vu-y.-w^k  u>i  ivU»»*'b*4>H  *Htl  4l>^.■*^H^•♦«m  Nv   tho  Cubio  utt  p.    [').  before 
tHMU(^  u»AU*jjH4kv%i  %^frVh  i»hw  ►v^ihn  .a'  ->iiu.f  ^tivNutur^M.      l*^u  ^dePLi.  view 
4r  uh:.  i4v*>uJi*  ,,lfh4W   t  ^  iii  ui   ^'«»'iu-*«iv»"^«0   J^  -I   jjiufcv  ^iki*a    m  '^le 
HiU»  ^i4J*^«*>.y,   hM^tk,  ..ytKM*iM.   ii;^      lVv;.v%*ttaK  rttttcii  rauriier  *iiiin  bt 
"4i*^w<u4.v*<  »»s   *****"  i*-^*a.  •**  j-v v^Uiii.  :oo*i   it  rrfkc  -njbuiu.    litilouic'i  "nie 

■aU     \«l  vk  iX*^^    4,;;.««*s,i.vj.^     ,'*     •»!*      Hvctc«iii-*ti^    tiUt.«httV,    15>     Vtld    IS-    T:i"ii    1 
^  v«  «•%*     ..l,**     4ti.y  it    W      /|,      t''fc>v4-irv   'It    ■  *K;      •.»%lt     ■  Jfci.'.itlilit',       '.HHl,     Till! 

I  .isy    I.    i's.*«%t    *\NV4*H'      *'     tl  u*»»i^«tfl«*l    ^<U*»f«iy    K.i*Ttt»t    ^udt    -ir:i>    :itil 
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CATALOGUE. 


No. 

1 

1 

Description. 

X 

y 

^ 

n 

Meat. 

1 
B»  [+ 29*»-256], 

-  1700^28  :  -   4-49 

- 1807-00 

+   7-16 

2-2 

2 

B«  [+  30-238], 

1396-07  +  449-06 

1501-69 

+  459-80 

2-2 

3 

pF, 

1308-32 

-    122-69 

1415-45 

-  112-04 

2-1 

4 

pB, 

1306-42 

-  876-13 

1415-50 

-  865-29 

2-2 

5 

pB, 

1306-08 

+  1008-80 

1410-28 

+  1019-17 

2-2 

6 

B. 

1294-78 

+  444-84 

1400-44 

+  455-32 

2-1 

7 

pF 

1249-54 

-  869-82 

1358-62 

-  859-13 

2-2 

8  1  vF,      . .     .  • 

1248-21 

+  838-05 

1352-86 

+  848-30 

2-2 

9   pB  or  6, 

1238-46  +  67-53 

■ 

1345-11 

+  77-95 

2-2 

10 

pF, 

1220-14  ;+  6U-94 

1325-38 

+  625-18 

2-2 

11 

tF, 

1208-30  !  -  1042-08 

1317-84 

-1031-46 

2-2 

12 

vF,  8fB»  .. 

1204-12 

+   29-66 

1310-88 

+  39-99 

1-2 

13 

pF, 

1193-31 

+  739-19 

1298-23 

+  749-33 

2-2 

14 

pB, 

1185-58 

-  1284-46 

1295-75 

-  1273-83 

2-2 

15 

F, 

1162-06 

-  875-49 

1271-18 

-  865-02 

2-2 

16 

B, 

1153-76 

-  181-94 

1261-08 

-  171-67 

2-2 

17 

eF, 

1127-00 

+  291-27 

1233-10 

+  301-35 

1-1 

18 

F,?neb.,  .. 

1104-11 

-  245-29 

1211-61 

-  235-14 

2-2 

19 

F, 

1088-64  -  70-88 

1195-69 

-  60-81 

2-2 

',20 

pB, 

1088-28  :  -f  708-16 

1193-31 

+  718-04 

2-2 

21   vF, 

1077-15  +  494-91 

1182-73 

+  504-81 

2-1 

22  1  pF,?neb., 

1075-84  +   42-30 

1182-60 

+  52-31 

2-2 

23   F,  irr., 

1074-93 

+  181-30 

1181-33 

-f  191-27 

2-2 

24   pF, 

1071-63 

-  497-83 

1179-79 

-  487-69 

2-2 

25 

eF  -  vF,  . . 

1068-60 

-f  704-02 

1173-49 

+  773-83 

2-2 

26 

vF,      .  • 

1022-10  -1203-16 

1132-10 

-1192-98 

2-2 

27 

pBy      .  •      •  • 

1014-38 

-1518-19 

1125-20 

- 1507-95 

2-1 

28  i  pB, 

1013-14 

-  450-66 

1121-19 

-  440-69 

2-2 

29 

F 

ji  f                 •  •      •  • 

1001-46 

+ 1353-57 

1104-84 

+ 1363-06 

2-2 

1 
30  1  F,       . .      . . 

-  984-92 

+  1033-38 

-  1089-13 

+ 1042-91 

2-2 

1 
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Piaeeedmgit  of  the  Royal  Jri»h  Academy. 


Nu. 

lic^cKiplion. 

X 

y 

i 

») 

Meas. 

1 

ai 

F, 

-    973"39 

-    636^30 

-108 1^83 

-   626-47 

2.2 

82 

F)  uil  kp.,  .. 

968  00 

-    769-48 

1077-77 

-    749-54 

2-2 

33 

vF 

960-72 

+  U09-81 

1063-90 

+  1419-18 

2-2 

34 

pb, 

931-74 

+    592-97 

1037-11 

+   602-47 

2-2 

85 

vF,  pL,  di(.,  mbM,   .. 

931-45 

+     81-23 

1038-14 

+     90-86 

1-2 

36 

eP,  'r  dif .  neb.i 

917-13 

-    158-79 

1021-45 

4-    149-14 

1-2 

37 

F 

913-93 

-    938-24 

10-23-27 

-   928-40 

1-2 

38 

vForF,       .. 

901-17 

4  1064-21 

1005-32 

4  1073-51 

2-2 

39 

oF,  dif., 

871-50 

+  1467-13 

97401 

+  1476-25 

2-1 

40 

t'F. 

867-40 

■^    456-80 

973-14 

+    465-17 

2-1 

41 

«F, 

856-86 

-    713-13 

965-64 

-    703-50 

1-1 

42 

vF, 

848-40 

-f    956-02 

952-84 

4-    965-21 

1-2 

43 

«F, 

838-99 

-    811-52 

948-02 

-   801-91 

2-1 

44 

oJ?  t               •  •             •  • 

837-88 

-     47-00 

944  93 

-      37-58 

1-1 

46 

oF, 

817-62 

-    641-98 

920-12 

-    632-47 

1-1 

40 

vF, 

805-1K9 

+  1101-98 

909-97 

-HU102 

2-3 

47 

oF. 

803-41 

+  1151-74 

907-30 

4  1160-76 

l-l 

48 

vF, 

799- 9 1 

■Y  1268-38 

903-50 

+  1277-37 

49 

oF,  pL,  irr.  (2  othoiA  p), 

797-79 

-    11900 

905  04 

-    110-33 

1-1 

50 

«F»  pL,  irr., 

79105 

-    185-80 

898-47 

-    170-47 

1-1 

51 

oF, 

788-29 

-    095-52 

89703 

-    086-07 

2-1 

5U 

«F,                , 

787-53 

-    000-15 

8Uli-03 

^    590-73 

1-1 

53 

B, 

779-29 

-1311-81 

SxS9-04 

« 1302-23 

'2*2 

54 

pB, 

775-53 

-    874-08 

884-74 

-    865-22 

2*2 

65 

pForF 

706-03 

;-    917-49 

870-00 

-    920-48 

•I.O 

56 

oF, 

704-50 

-    8U8-20 

s7:5-00 

-    798-84 

-2-1    1 

.>7 

pb, 

■  •                          •  • 

756-07 

T    386-82 

862-02 

4-    395-92 

2*2    1 

1 

5$ 

V*\ 

•  •                          •  • 

751-01 

-    981-32 

800-51 

-    971-89 

2**' 

59 

eF, 

>  •                          t  • 

750-44 

4-  1003- IS 

.s54-*i3 

-  1072-09 

1-1 

60 

eF, 

It                          •  • 

738*75 

-    S.';0-03 

84  7-91 

-    S40-07 

2*1    ' 

'  61 

vF. 

>  •                          •  • 

737'tio 

+    298•7^ 

N44-«»3 

4-    :507-s5 

o..> 

''  <J:i 

eF.  H, 

•  •                          • 

734-92 

-    197-59 

S42-:}9 

-    188-40 

l-l 

'  6i^ 

cF  kji,  u  of 

•> 

7;s3-oi 

-    160-70 

>^0-H0 

-    141-53 

l-l 

<s\ 

t-F. 

•                                                   •     B 

732-S9 

-1  •239-59 

■S43-(J0 

-  12«0-06 

2-1 

05 

F,  pL,  oval 

spiil, 

731-10 

-    403-03 

syy-iu 

-    :.93-so 

2-2    , 

00 

vF  or  F. 

1   •                                  ■    • 

-    729-04 

-1164-79 

-    ?>39*02 

-  I155-.S8 

2*2 
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.Fivcawiuvjit  af  tha  Bayul  Ina/i  A':advmij. 


,  til»    ..p.  kn, 
lio    -iS.  pi.,  dif.. 

Ill      oi<. 


[•f .  vL,  IB  np  d. 


Itf*     "f.  -(oI-J 


167- W 


•;<i3*>i: 


W6-'ia     -llM-«» 
4oO-.i*     -  l:;i'J-ll 

ua-w    -iHi:i-ni 


-  'J6ll--)L 

-  UilL-W 

-  taoLos 

^  LIH2-I6 


;J7S-'«( 

-    (ill- 47 

t79-:lH 

1- 

'JlU--">2 

11 

3W)3 

-  i:s-« 

+72-12 

- 

188-96 

l-l 

361-73 

-1061*-9» 

166-01 

- 

UTR'iB 

I- 1 

354- ID 

-    06S--J2 

MiS-1B 

- 

■J46-:a 

2-1 

:i53-«fi 

-  :4fi-iii 

Hil-»U 

- 

:1S6'J2 

2-1 

zb-i-'a 

-  n«-'i7 

*67-ll 

-t- 

S«l-tll 

1-i 

360-:i2 

-  -ieit-n 

i*9"ll 

- 

•»\W 

VZ 

U«-<6 

--  U86-')3 

wr-« 

- 

*u3-:r 

[-1 

134-T2 

-Ilir-JS 

H4"t7 

- 

1DS"*T 

2-2 

:!a(j-.'.h 

-  -^Tr-'sa 

i;9*7» 

- 

S65-SB 

i-2 

:iI7-.0 

■^   103-7U 

13*'';5 

- 

111-77 

1-2 

ne-ru 

- 

IM 

:Ul-'iS 

-    IWiA 

ii'.-ii 

-w 

■iW-U 

1-2 

■iV6-M 

-  -m-n 

4M"2t( 

~  207*.S7      1-2 

■■W»-13 

-      jO-43 

IU2'W 

>      JB-U       l-l 

.;tf5-.-.M 

-^    J01-:a 

lUlMfi 

+    .')09"iO      2-2 

JW-.J7 

-  ;.»2-!H 

4U3-M7 

-  itw-7p    ;-2 

■ia4-73 

■fiaw-!*3 

3!«-i!( 

+  1397-^7      1-2 

JIW-W 

-  !2:i2-4a 

:;a4-.s4 

-1230-13      1-2 

■JWt-IMI 

-    ii60-71 

^»4-itt 

-  ••bii-:>i     l-l 

•im-s4 

-^      m-.SK 

:;!»l-r4 

-r     72-73      J-t 

2ou-«a 

-  12lHf.su 

:;S1"3 

-I-JW»-n*      2*1 

.;77-yi 

-'-Ii8ti--i7 

:;»l-5'i> 

-^iisti-aa    1-1 

277  ■^U 

-t-  :s«-:!0 

iVi'Vi 

-    7W>-"6      I-l 

27a-.'.4 

-i-    >.16-U2 

■.\Wit 

-   .123-70     l-X 
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No.                   Description. 

X 

y 

^ 

»? 

Meas. 

138 

eF  kn,         •  •             •  • 

-   268^9 

+  462-12 

-   364*^07 

+   470-00 

1-1 

139 

p6,  tailfl  np  and  sp,   . . 

264-75 

-     45-97 

361-95 

-     38-07 

2-2 

140 

0* »               •  •              •  • 

254'72 

+   613-89 

360-20 

+   621-12 

1-1 

141 

pF,  L,  on  p  edge  of  i 
L  group,                 j 

263-48 

+    330-96 

369-70 

+   338-76 

2-2 

142 

▼F,                 •  •               •  • 

248-94 

+ 1353-92 

362-51 

+  1361-46 

1-1 

143 

eF,              , , 

241-59 

+   388-28 

347-66 

+    396-04 

M 

144 

er,              •  •             •  • 

237-99 

+   488-81 

343-80 

+   496-63 

1-1 

145 

tF  kn,  sp  of  2, 

237-78 

+     34-21 

344-77 

+     42-05 

2-1 

146 

eF  kn,        •  •             •  • 

237-37 

-    296-48 

346-22 

-   287-56 

2-1 

147 

tF,  pL,  tails, 

233-65 

-   367-63 

341*68 

-   359-70 

2-2 

148 

tF,  nf  of  2, . . 

228-77 

+     63-27 

336-71 

+     61-08 

2-1 

149 

pF,  p  o£2,  .. 

227-62 

+   966-16 

332-22 

+   963-74 

2-2 

150 

pF,  sp  of  2, 

224-51 

-   526-22 

332-96 

-   618-27 

2-2 

151 

yF  kn,        .  • 

223-85 

+   324-67 

330-09 

+   332-40 

1-1 

152 

pF  or  pB,    .  •             .  • 

218-01 

-1097-69 

327-94 

- 1089-62 

2-2 

153 

tF,  sf  B*,  .  • 

208-47 

-   893-74 

317-87 

-   886-74 

2-1 

154 

tF,  L,  dif.,.. 

207-70 

+   256-06 

314-12 

+   262-76 

1-1 

155 

eF  kn, 

206-85 

-   311-69 

314-74 

-    303-86 

1-1 

156  1  eF  kn, 

1 

203-12 

+   479-48 

308-96 

+   487-11 

1-1 

157 

pF,  nf  of  2, . . 

200-11 

-   494-63 

308-48 

-   486-76 

2-2 

158 

eF  kn, 

194-58 

-   274-36 

302-38 

-   266-55 

2-1 

159 

eF  kn, 

192-54 

+   360-60 

298-72 

+    358-24 

1-1 

160 

B,                •  • 

192-36 

+    640-24 

298-04 

+   647-83 

2-2 

1  161 

1 

eF  kn,  conn<*.  with ) 
f  mass,                     } 

191-86 

+   428-24 

297-84 

+    435-85 

1-1 

162 

F,  fof2,     .. 

191-38 

+   967-78 

295-99 

+    965-26 

2-2 

163 

F,  pS,  tail  sp, 

188-48 

+     94-83 

295-33 

+    102-52 

2-1 

;i64 

eF 

188-36 

-1266-09 

298-71 

-  1247-06 

2-2 

165 

vF, 

183-06 

-1396-15 

293-77 

-  1388-09 

2-1 

166 

pB, 

176-52 

-    141-70 

283-98 

-    133-98 

2-2 

167 

eF,  V  dif.,   .. 

176-49 

-   341-32 

283-47 

-   333-56 

2-1 

168 

vF,  pL,       . . 

174-26 

+  1483-61 

277-61 

+ 1490-92 

1-1 

169 

vF, 

173-69 

+  1123-36 

277-77 

+  1130-77 

21 

170     vF  kn. 

172-79 

+   221-62 

279-31 

+    229- 14 

2-1 

171 

eF,                •  • 

-    167-84 

-     93-96 

1 

-   276-18 

-     86-27 

1-1 

2> 
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Ko. 

Description. 

^                        jr 

1 

n 

1 
iMeas. 

207 

e  J*  •                              a  • 

-     17-76 

-    599^33 

-    126*45 

-   59r90 

11 

208     tF  kn. 

1115 

+    317-73 

117-46 

+    324-91 

2*1 

209     eF, 

503 

+   898*71 

109*84 

+   905*71 

1*1 

210     pF, 

000 

0-00 

10714 

+       7-23 

— 

211     vF, 

+       403 

+  1482*75 

99*26 

+ 1489-60 

11 

212     F,  dif. 

4-86 

-1143-44 

105-24 

-1135*94 

2*2 

213     F,  pL,  tails  ns. 

5-67 

-   264*57 

102*16 

-    257*29 

2*2 

214  i  vF.  pS,  in  L  neby,    . . 

13-20 

-    123-52 

94*26 

-    116-29 

2.2 

215  1  tF,  pS,  in  train  sp  nf. 

23-68     +    500*44 

82*17 

+    607-48 

1-1 

216  1  eF, 

25-79    +   23213 

80-75 

+    239-24 

M 

217  ;  pF,  virr.,   .. 

31*26     -   207*80 

76-43 

-   200-60 

1*2 

218  ;  eFkn, 

33-92  ;  -   867-89 

75*48 

-   860*53 

1-1 

219  '  tF, 

36-34  .  -    484-23 

72-07 

-    476-97 

1*1 

220     pB, 

50- 15     -   977*09 

69*54 

-    969-74 

2-2 

221  ;  tF, 

50-44  ;-    511-91 

68*04 

-    504*69 

2*2 

222  i  eF.  pL,  dif.. 

61-31     +      15*06 

45*81 

+     22  09 

2*1 

223  j  eF, 

61*78  i+    883-98 

1 

42*64 

+   890*83 

1*1 

224 

F,  tail  no,   . . 

65-97  i  -   129*16 

41*52 

-    122-07 

2*2 

225  '  pF,               . .              . .   1 

66-30  '+    400-58 

39-82 

+    407-54 

2-2 

226     eF, 

73-66  '  -    490-45 

24-77 

-    483-53 

1-1 

227     pF, 

83-34     T  1182-97 

20-75 

+  1189-68 

2-2 

228     pF, 

87-33     -    761-54 

21*81 

-   754-35 

2-2 

229     eF  (ceF  close  np),     .. 

101-87     +    730-43 

3-40 

+    737-21 

11 

230     eF, 

102-96     +    394-27 

3*13 

+    401-13 

2-2 

231      vF,  pL,  E  sp  nf, 

112*46     +    256-96 

f        5-96 

+    263-83 

2*2 

232  ,  F,  pL, 

114-92     +   596-93 

9-30 

+    603-71 

2*2 

I  233     pF. 

120-50     -    109-92 

13*05 

-    102*97 

2*3 

234     eF,  tS, 

123-43     +    886-93 

18-56 

+    893-62 

1*1 

235     pB, 

129-48     -1148-73 

1 

19-93 

-1141*55 

2-2 

236  =  F, 

139-64  j- 1370-35 

28-91 

-1363-14 

2*2 

237  '  eF,  pL,  R,  . . 

139-64     +    54601 

33-88 

+    552-74 

2-1 

238     F, 

142-65  ,-   481-85 

34-22 

-   474-87 

2-2 

239 

ef ,               « •             •  • 

153-79     +   367-38 

47-56 

+   374-12 

3-1 

240 

eF,  To,        •  •             . . 

163*15 

1 

+   498-57 

57-26 

+    605*25 

2*1 

241     vF, 

166-97 

+    725-54 

61-67 

+   732-15 

2-1 

242     vF,  pL, 

1 

+    170-08 

+   542-99 

+     64-31 

1 

+    549-64 

2-1 

oftht  Ht^af  Irith  Academy. 
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No. 

Description. 

1 

1 

X 

'  1 

279 

vF,  pL,  Ens., 

+  417-27 

+  193-61 

+ 

280 

F, 

419-23 

-  614-63 

281 

eF,  dif.,   . . 

^22.84 

-  204-30 

282 

F  or  pP,  . . 

432-33 

-  1394-93 

283 

vF, 

434-27 

+  906-18 

284 

F, 

439-55 

+  493-00 

285 

eF, 

439-83 

+  230-19 

286 

pF, 

442*19 

+  63-76 

287 

i  B  neb.,  v  bad.  def . ) 
i  eF  •  close  np,  inv.  / 

445-65 

+  576-22 

288 

vF,  dif.,   . . 

446-64 

-  14-69 

289 

pF 

448-08 

+ 1226-42 

290 

eF, 

457-05 

+  318-50 

291 

vF,  dif.,   . . 

477-11 

-  901-66 

292 

vF 

480-90 

+  979-01 

293 

pF, 

497-73 

+  930-46 

294 

pB,  sf  of  2, 

501-23 

+  535-64 

295 

pF, 

504-20 

-  961-38 

296 

pF, 

613-97 

-1153-72 

297 

pB,  nnp  of  2, 

514-20 

+  842-32 

298 

eF 

517-45 

-  981-50 

299 

pF, 

517-66 

- 1398-51 

300 

eF, 

-  520-98 

+  81-73 

301 

B  *  [30''-241], 

526-84 

+  792-41 

302 

F,  sp  end  of  dif.  neb., 

529-24 

+  392-06 

303 

vF, 

540-37 

+  59-87 

304 

n  end  of  IE  neb., 

54119 

+  267-98  ' 

306 

F 

544-00 

+  1231-29 

306 

vF, 

545-94 

+  515-11 

307 

pB, 

552-03 

+  147-54 

308 

vF,  dif.,  .. 

554-24 

-  265-34 

309 

eF, 

565-10 

- 1076-48 

310 

eF 

675-33 

+  1431-75 

311 

eF 

578-09 

- 1285-05 

312 

F, 

583-03 

4-  67-53 

313 

B 

+  585-95  -  717-72 

I 

+ 

Vrt 
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+   720'-06 
+    74502 
1-   400-58 

I 

I  + 1054-63 
1+   381-98 

-  1395-72 
j-  546-77 
I  +  920-57 
j-  87310 
'  +1148-10 

-   261-48 


I 


1 

'    No. 

Description. 

X 

-     1 

350 

pF,  • 

+    858'-20 

+  1039'-20 

351 

B,  sf  of  2,    . . 

801-17 

-1120-72 

352 

vF, 

865-40 

-    650-17  , 

353 

B,  ssp  of  2, . . 

869-18 

+   477-68  I 

,  354 

vF 

872-32 

-    177-34 

;  355 

B*  [30-243], 

882-07 

+    539-79  1 

\  356 

1 

F,  illdcf.,  .. 

891-01 

+    289-44 

1  357 

pF 

896-01 

+  1174-30 

358 

F 

900-46 

+    823-18  ■ 

359 

eF. 

913-60 

-    840-27  ' 

360 

pB,  np  of  2, 

918-36 

-     43-56  ■ 

361 

eF, 

935-50 

+    887-73  ' 

362 

F,npB%    .. 

937-02 

+  1110-61  \ 

363 

eF, 

942-55 

+      44-51  ! 

364 

pF,  8fof2 

965-04 

-     77-92 

365 

pF 

900-07 

+    864-39 

366 

vF, 

987-32 

+    608-86 

367 

B, 

997*18 

+  1067-68 

368 

pB, 

1011-48 

-    311-90 

369 

eF,  sp  of  2, 

1011-67 

-  1025-19 

370 

oF,  n  of  B  ♦ 

1012-10 

-    295-40 

371 

B, 

1013-79 

-    724-34 

372 

vB«  [29-265], 

1021-55 

+    175-70 

373 

pB, 

1036-84 

-   995-33 

374 

pF, 

1037-40 

+    363-15 

375 

vF 

1039-75 

+    830-04 

376 

pB, 

1041-02 

-  1256-91 

377 

eF 

1009-71 

+    774-22 

378 

pB, 

1103-50 

+    882-52 

1 

379 

pB, 

1118-62 

+  1415-70 

380 

B  or  pB,      . . 

112511 

-    149-42 

381 

pB, 

1127-44 

+  123806 

382 

yF, 

1131-74 

+  1185-45 

383 

vB  •  [30-245], 

1132-41 

+   549-75 

384 

pF, 

1141-24 

-   79601 

385 

pF, 

+  1147-41 

-   377-54 

of  the  Roynl  IiUh  Acailemy. 
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i|  jMeas. 

- 148076  I  2-1 
+  1231-92     M 

-  33711      1-1 

-  943-21  ,  2-2 


-   346-94 


,  11 
■  1-2 

'  1-2 

2-2 

2-1 

11 

2-3 

11 

2-2 

,  1-1 
1  2-2 
'  1-1 


+  1272-19 
+  1381-65 
+  1431-03 
- 1486-23 
-1401-20 
+  1108-70 
+  119905 
+  754-54 
- 1008-81 

-  60-73 
+   608-71 
+   438-71  ,  2-2 
+    95203  ;  1-1 

-  667-70     2-2 

-  10103     2-1 
+    734-51      2-2 

-  93601      1-1 

+    912-68  '  2-2 

I 

-  816-23  I  2-2 

-  481-12      1-2 

-  364-67  ,  2-1 
- 1297-06  ,  2-2 

1-2 
2-1 


f  605-95 


f  1296-61 
i-  279-02 
h  121-32 
-1101-41 

-  866-94 
r 1264-68 

-  443-61 

-  156-61 


11 
2-2 
11 
2-2 
2-2 
1-2 
3-2 


No. 

Description. 

X 

y 

1 
422  1  pF, 

+ 1463-72 

\ 
-    477-84  ■  -1 

423  ,  F,  iUdef.,  .. 

1463-83 

+  1329-82 

424  ;  yB  [30-247], 

1465-21 

+   456-59 

426  1  B, 

1476-35 

-1070-16  , 

426  '  eF, 

1485-07 

+     71-72 

427'  F,  npof2,  .. 

1485-61 

-     61-85  ! 

428     pB, 

1498-96 

+   777-27 

429  ,  pF,  af  of  2, 

1506-09 

-     88-25  1 

430     pF.  sfB*, 

1514-19 

+   440-14  1 

431     p6, 

+ 1616-94 

-   737-81  1  \ 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  embodied  in 
represent  the  condition  of  this  wonderful  aggloi 
and  stars  for  the  epoch  1900.  Changes  will 
found  to  take  place  therein.  The  stars  have 
there  is  no  reason  why  nebulae  should  not  ul^ 
generally  takes  many  years  to  make  sure  of 
observers,  who  after  a  few  years  believed  th( 
changes  going  on  in  a  nebula,  have  hitherto  on 
to  have  been  too  hasty.  Judging  from  past  cxj 
very  unlikely  that  this  generation  will  witness  t 
in  nebulsD  established  by  photography.  All 
desirable  to  ascertain  how  the  coordinates  giv 
the  best  micrometer  measures  made  at  a  siiiH 
those  of  Schultz,  including  the  results  contaiiu  ( 
his  "Observations  of  500  Nebuloe,"  published 
K.  Svenska  Yetensk.  Akad.  Hundlingar,  Bun 
objects  measured  by  him  are  all  referred  to  t 
reference  star  (4).  Giving  all  the  observatioi 
using  the  place  of  the  comparison  star  ado 
Schultz's  positions  for  1899.0  to  be — 


R.A. 

Epoch. 

Obs. 

N.  G.  C.  588 

Ih27«  4..92 

1872.8 

3 

+  30 

„       592 

1  27  31  -51 

1874.9 

2 

30 

„        595 

1  27  52-75 

1875.2 

3 

30  1 

♦  11  mag. 

1  28  12-60 

1874.9 

2 

30 

N.  G.  C.  604 

1  28  51  -38 

1871.4 

2 

30  1 

afthe  Royal  Jm/t  Academy. 
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No.  1 

Description. 

.r 

.r 

e 

»? 

Meas. 

422 

pF, 

+  1463'-72 

-   47f-84 

+ 1354-97 

-   474-29 

1  2-2 

1 

423 

F,mdef.,  .. 

1463*83 

+ 1329-82 

1359-77 

+ 1332-92 

,  2-2 

424 

1 

tB  [30-247], 

1465-21 

+   456-59 

1358-89 

+   459-90 

2-2 

425 

B, 

1476-35 

-1070-16 

1366-06 

- 1066-49 

2-2 

426 

eF, 

1485-07 

+     71-72 

1377-74 

+     75-07 

1-1 

427 

F,  npof2,  .. 

1485-61 

-     61-85 

1377-94 

-     58-45 

2-2 

428 

pB, 

1498-96 

+   777-27 

1393-46 

+    780-42 

3-2 

429 

pP,  8f  of  2, 

1506-09 

-     88-25 

1398-34 

-     84-90 

2-2 

430 

pF,  8fB*, 

1514-19 

+   440-14 

1407-81 

+    343-33 

2-2 

431 

pB, 

+ 1516-94 

-   737-81 

+  1407-52 

-    734-33 

2-2 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  embodied  in  this  paper  faithfully 
represent  the  condition  of  this  wonderful  agglomeration  of  nebulosity 
and  stars  for  the  epoch  1900.  Changes  will  doubtless  in  future  be 
found  to  take  place  therein.  The  stars  have  proper  motions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  nebulae  shotdd  not  also  have  such.  But  it 
generally  takes  many  years  to  make  sure  of  a  proper  motion,  and 
observers,  who  after  a  few  years  believetl  they  had  found  minute 
changes  going  on  in  a  nebula,  have  hitherto  on  every  occasion  proved 
to  have  been  too  hasty.  Judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  this  generation  will  witness  the  discovery  of  changes 
in  nebula)  established  by  photography.  All  the  same,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  ascertain  how  the  coordinates  given  above  agreed  with 
the  best  micrometer  measures  made  at  a  sufficiently  distant  epoch, 
those  of  Schultz,  including  the  results  contained  in  the  supplement  to 
his  "Observations  of  500  Nebulse,"  published  in  1893  (Bihang  till 
K.  Svenska  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handlingar,  Band  19,  Afd.  I.).  The 
objects  measured  by  him  are  all  referred  to  the  star  +  29°. 265,  my 
reference  star  (4).  Giving  all  the  observations  equal  weight,  and 
using  the  place  of  the  comparison  star  adopted  above,  I  found 
Schultz's  positions  for  1899.0  to  be — 


R.A. 

Epoch. 

Obs. 

Decl. 

Epoch.  Obs. 

y.  G.  C.  588 

1>'27"  4-92 

1872.8 

3 

+  30°  r  42"-89 

1872.8     3 

„        592 

1  27  31  -51 

1874.9 

2 

30    7  33  -98 

1872.8     3 

„         595 

1  27  52-75 

1875.2 

3 

30  10  24  -67 

1873.4     3 

♦  11  mag. 

1  28  12-60 

1874.9 

2 

30    9     8  -86 

1874.9     2 

N.  G.  C.  604 

1  28  51  -38 

1871.4 

2 

30  15  57  -36 

1871.4     2 

i.:i: 


^ 
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I.    iNTBODUCnON. 

1.  In  all  branches  of  mathematics  the  need  is  felt  for  ai 
capable  of  rendering  algebraic  operations  apart  from  their 
at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  will  express  their 
struction.  For  example,  ilf^a+hxywe  understand  that  i 
has  been  performed  on  x  which  has  converted  it  into  y ; 
state  this  idea  implicitly  bj  writing  y  ~  ^  {x).  But  when  w 
to  represent  <^ — that  is,  the  operation  itself  apart  from  it 
explicitly  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  a  and  ^,  we  find  oui 
loss  how  to  do  so.  We  cannot  equate  ^  to  anything, 
write  ^  =  ^4-^,  or  0  =  a  +  ia::  this  woxQd  be  to  equate  w 
to  a  quantity — a  verb  to  a  nonn.  In  fact,  we  can  only  infe 
of  ^  by  observing  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  sn 
result  is  a  limitation  of  our  powers  of  expression ;  ^\  e 
represent  explicitly  the  relations  of  quantities,  but  not  so 
of  operations.  For  example,  if  ^  =  a  +  5^  +  <?x'i  ^^  ^^  S 
know  that  these  relations  hold  between  the  operations  4 
but  when  we  wish  to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  operal 
taneously  with  their  relations  to  each  other,  we  can  do 
the  assistance  of  other  equations  defining  each  of  the  elci 
rately — we  cannot  put  the  whole  information  into  a  sing 
Nor  can  we  easily  represent  repeated  or  inverse  algebniK 
without  circumlocution. 

2.  It  may  therefore  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  discus^ 
probably  the  only  means— of  meeting  this  want.     Any 
elements   may  be   conceived  as  being  the  result  of   ai 
performed  on  that  one  of  the  elements  which,  for  the  mom 
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4L*  v^\.ju^  ol  4 lit  •^jfrfo^ivtj  Wl^tat.  vr  biT#-  I*  do  if  1,0  frnrl  sn 
^«f«>>^4>c^-'*i  is.j  31  Ut  •j'lJc^vU'JC)  B|*iifl  ffcjtt  it*  itnlij^ft.  For  tldf  pTupose 
«^  M»%^c4  ^i^Ti-^«eiy  «v;i«iti  Hm:  vbulr  fuftD  c^f  tilt  t»ri|3iiil  ocnnplex 
otHL-mi  ^Liiii  ifc  »{t<ur'iYii«:  rmt^ui^  be  tn»dfre<d  ,  sixi  tt  the  seme 
t^atec  «.i;M.ii^4«  ^tc;  mbjcM-^  Xww.  «f  vt  BttuplT  enLM*  tlfce  Fabject,  we 
«L«n  i^<^.  c«.>uM^  ,>i  au  »^Uk%»vtx9  vitb  tbr  otbrr  tDcmlen  of  tbe  group. 
Ww  aM^a  \h^*»<l^MK^  «»Mif^v»|r  *  «p«M  to  driK^  it*  pocitioii  vitiun  the 
«MrM«|riv«  Iia  tt«  <«U  iIku  iNMitym  tW  l«iir  ol  the  coiBplex  'upon 
^ui.L.  i\  L^^  «,  iv  «|M»«I^^  Ucvfi  r^^flmctipd  »  an^  denote  it  alvars  br 
vu*  «^««Wrl  f,i  fh^uf,,  ^Hwj^  S  m  tb#  plMTif  of  the  Abject-srmbol, 
irv(  fc^ir-v  ^  MA^tr  v4(r*^M«»^tt  wbich  «pJLactlT  rvpraentt  the  opentkn 
'^ki,  iw^  £w  ««&fi^t  't^^p  (tF|Mrv#rat3»tiK7a  »  ^satrt^  becsoac  all  tiie 
U^^k*  «v«* WivvU  itft  v^  s^i'ii^iiwi  4^4L^4^PM»?A — the  vxilunf*  oi  the  sobsBliazj 
vV#i#*^>MW,  -Ai**!  ktktiLt  i>vlf$fiwif.jf  ir^^h  «i«rh  v(hKfr  and  with  the  subject — 
-Ai-*  M^Wi^f^J.  Xb  1^^  «i%4«^  tltwi^v  N»vi«j»  it  contaiscf  in.  eLement  13 
^'M^^.  ^.MM  *«'/  '<i*t9t^MiiJhy.%  tnltm%.  tiha^  ttnw  iijcpirviwbia  hiut  mme^  ami 
'*^*f**k  '»'Vm'?vJ|«//:v  fnf  W4*#>%i>v4  ih/  ji«^  H^ttMttttibir.  Li;  !»».  as  iit  ww^  a 
*^*^h*'^''^Mt^u^\  tn^mtfrni^^  l)|^«  (tr^NO.  wtJshiiitt  thil  omlXHSiiI  of  the 
'*^H*hf*f:      IP»  vAjf^vvMm  •»,  JMfo/iDv  itJi|f!«i>inti«;  mitun^  4a}L  out  ^  ooniiil 

'i*»f+*tl«*?f»^**«^  VI:  WJ«r  ^irtultivii.  «^  u  4^  iii  ii?  p.  /i^i(j^— t;huwi  |ii<E&aaniB£  in: 

^fAw».N«./.|    fVi^K^t;  a.'s*«MfH'*«^- Yf>ji\'»'*flft>)4T-'- Ai^^-i'rAin.Hij-  Hi^itii.wjti^d* 
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But  operations  must  have  operative  as  well  as  algebraic  powers  of 

combiiiation.     Por  instance,  when  a  ^  hfi  is  multiplied  into  x,  the 

result  is 

(fl  +  h^)  X  =  ax\  hxfi ; 

but  when  it  operates  on  the  subject  x,  the  result  is  a  4  ^x.  We  must 
therefore  be  careful  always  to  distinguish  between  operative  and 
algebraic  relations.  Thus,  as  we  are  now  able  to  render  explicitly 
any  operation  ^,  it  will  no  longer  suffice  to  write  <f>*  without  defining 
wheUier  we  mean  algebraic  or  operative  involution.  We  must,  in 
short,  employ  a  special  bracket  for  operative  relations ;  and  the  square 
bracket  is  the  most  convenient.  Hence  [a  +  hfi']  x  denotes  that  a^hfi 
operates  on  x,  and  [^]*  denotes  that  <f>  operates  on  itself  »  -  1  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  (a  +  hp)  x  and  (^)'*  denote  algebraic  relations. 
The  following  will  serve  as  first  examples : — 

la  -  */3]  LiS-']  [c+  IJ  [^]  0  =  a  -  i  (c  +  d)'\ 

[a  +  bpy  =a-^ah  +  ah^ ab*-^  +  i")8, 

-■  a  -k^  a  -k^  a  -^  a  ^  bp  ^ 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  subject  of  an  operation 
should  always  be  placed  after  it.  The  subject  of  an  operation  need 
not  be  in  square  brackets,  unless  it  operates  on  another  subject ;  and 
the  square  brackets  may  often  be  omitted  for  recognized  operative 
symbols  such  as  ^,  if/.  A,  2),  2,  when  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
only  operative  relations  are  being  discussed  at  the  moment.  A 
single  stop  between  two  symbols  may  be  taken  always  to  imply 
multiplication,  as  in  <^  .  ^,  and  a  double  stop,  as  in  ^  :  i^,  to  mean  the 
same  thing  as  the  square  brackets. 

4.  We  liave  defined  fi  as  the  symbol  which  denotes  the  base  of  an 

operation,  that  is,  the  position  which  the  subject  will  occupy  when  the 

operation  is  performed.    But  it  may  be  otherwise  interpreted.    Accoixl- 

ing  to  our  conventions  the  function  x*  becomes  [/3"]x  when  put  in  the 

form  of  operation  and  subject.    Hence  ^  is  an  operation  which  raises  its 

C2 
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subject  to  the  «*  •Igebnk  powder.  It  foUovs  tiiaeluie  tlttt  jS^ir  -  '• 
tliat  is.  fi  itoelf  is  sn  openlion  wkidi  pntdneos  the  •■bjeet  vithotzt, 
CO  to  fpesL  doing  sut  wxMrk  upon  it.  Xow,  if  4  is  acMtiber  opentMi 
cxMuictiiig  of  «  coaiplex  of  qvaatities  comfaiBed  wiijk  tsiobs  povcrs 
of  /3,  it  Biut.  aocoidiiig  to  de^nitioii,  not  ofthr  lefirodiioe  its  subject. 
bat  also  perfonn  work  npon  it^  Thus  the  legyeniine  tiiwcs  of  fi  and  4 
wben  ther  operate  on  tlie  state  snbject  are  cowparahV  to  tiie  respeictiTTe 
etfectft  of  unity  and  anr  other  qiuntxtr  «.  wben  these  jve  nuIxipBed 
into  a  given  element.     Hence  we  mar  ea2i  fi  tke  mmnmlfmi  ffpfrtfitm. 

Again,  we  hare  seen  that  fi*^  that  is.  the  n*  siftirwit  power  <d  fi^ 
hkh  a  definite  potencr  diifei^nt  from  that  of  fi.  Let  us  now  fxamTPf 
the  n^  cperMfte  power  of  fi.  Since  fi  operating  on  a  sobjecl  xnes^ 
reproduces  it  withont  <:hanging  it.  then  obriously 

that  is,  operative  involution  produces  no  change  in  /?.  Kow,  if  <^  is 
an  operation  which  produces  a  change  in  its  sclject,  then  ~4]*^^  must 
be  different  from  [^y.  Here  again  then,  fi  and  4*  as  regards  operch- 
tire  involution,  are  respectiTelv  comparable  to  unity  and  any  other 
quantity  a,  as  r^ards  tiigebraic  involution. 
ITiirdly,  if  we  accept  the  law  that 


then  it  foUoirE  that 

Kow.  the  property  of  [4j~S  ^  always  accepted,  is  that  it  is  an  opera- 
tion which,  so  to  speak,  undoes  the  work  performed  by  4-  Hence 
[^T  must  be  an  operation  which  performs  no  work  on  its  subject,  so 
that  it  has  the  same  potency  as  p.  Hence  we  may  write,  without 
immediate  discussion, 

This  recalls  the  algebraic  law  that 

JT^X  =  J^  =  1. 

Comparing  these  several  results,  we  shall  see  that  P  has  similar 
properties  as  regards  operative  relations  to  those  possessed  by  unity 
«8  regards  algebraic  relations.  Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  describe  p 
88  ih*  unit  of  operation. 


t—  y-j   y '%! 
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5.  We  must  now  examine  the  operative  potency  of  a  simple 
quantity.     Consider  the  linear  operation 

a  +  ^)S  +  r^  .  .  . 

When  this  operates  on  x,  the  result  is,  by  definition, 

fl  +  ^j?  +  «r' .  .  . 

We  may  write  this  as  follows : — 

[a  +  *)8  +  r)8» .  .  .>  =  [a>  +  [hpy  +;[tf)S»>  +  .  .  . 

=  a  +  id?  +  «p* .  .  . 

Thus,  while  [jS*]  has  squared  the  subject,  and  [j3]  has  simply  repro- 
duced it,  [a]  has  reduced  it  to  unity.  To  explain  this,  we  observe 
that,  as  iS"  is  merely  the  algebraic  power  of  p,  it  follows  that,  accord- 
ing to  algebraic  rule,  fi^  ml.  Hence  the  original  operation  may  be 
written 

BO  that 

ra>  -  [«i8°>  =  a«°  -  «. 
If 

[/8»>  «  «•,    then  obviously    [j8<»>  -*•»!. 

Hence  a  ''free"  quantity  when  in  operation  merely  reproduces  itself. 
Quite  rightly  it  appears  in  the  result,  because  it  is  not  zero;  but 
equally  rightly  it  has  no  effect  on  the  subject,  just  because  it  is  a 
quantity  and  not  an  operation.  For,  consider  if  it  is  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  subject,  what  effect  is  it  to  have  ?  If  [a]:p  does  not  equal  a, 
does  it  equal  a  ^  x,  or  or,  or  a*,  or  log«^  ?  It  cannot  equal  any  of 
these,  because  they  are  respectively  the  results  of 

[fl  +  )S>,     [a/3>,     [a^>,     and    [log^>; 

and  there  is,  «  priori^  no  reason  why  it  should  equal  any  one  of  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

6.  Lastly,  we  have  to  show  that  [<^]°,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
written,  ^^  cannot  be  equal  to  unity.     For 

but,  if 

[<^y=l,     then      [l>  =  ar. 

But  we  have  just  seen  that  [ll«  "^  1 ;  ai^d  the  two  results  are  not 
compatible. 


a«  PfiKetiiittf/M  of  the  Royal  Irinh  Academy. 

It  la  Kt^iittmlly  mmumtHl  that  ^  *  ;"  -  I  ;    but,  since  [<^]'*x  =  x,  this 
(iBBUiii|itioii  iiiiplu^ii  tx\ni>  that 


I  Jj?  -   1  X  jr,     or    -  X*. 

Thai  i^i,  WW  MUiUlouly  pii**  from  u  goueral  operative  relation  to  either 
u!  the  twu  iluAtutv  alKt^bmie  rt'lutious.  But  what  reason  have  we  for 
irt}Un-tiii|s  thfiH^  twu  particular  alJ^•b^lic  relations?  We  have  as  much 
li^ht  tu  uiaiutaiu  that 

[  I  |j?  -  I  +  X,     or     -  logix. 
Thcivtunj,  \i  [  ^  1"  -  U  wv  have  as  much  right  to  say  that 

[  ^  y.c  -^  I  4.  A     or     »  logijr, 
Ha  thut  it  ■-  JS. 

i*oavvrtii^ly»  it  ^  bt»  any  operation  such  that  [^]x  =  x,  then,  by 
thv  U<;;tluitioii  ol  /:?,  0  »  /J.  But  /J  is  not  the  same  m  ff ;  therefore  ^it 
it  liut  thv  tumc  an  uuitv.  Au<I  as  <^  '^  must  be  included  in  the  defini- 
tivii  yJt  ^^  then  L<^!*'  is  not  the  same  as  unity.  In  fact,  as  already 
i»h<^wu»  L^r  ~^*  ^^^  ^  ^'  ^H^^i^  ^be  unit  of  operation,  not  of 
({Uauttty,  bu*  ^'U^rally  supposed. 

7.  W^  Hi^f  th<^u^  that  (quantities  and  operations  are  distinct  entities, 
aud  that  a  '*  ujiLied"  operation  may  consist  of  tilie  sum  of  a  q^uantity 
aud  of  li  pujt^^  opeiratiott^  |Uttt  us  a  ({^uatemion  consists  of  the  sum  of  a 
!»tubu'  and  a  vector.  If  one  term  vanishes^  the  mixed  operaldon 
dc^cucmt}cH  oithur  otto  a  (luantity  or  into  a  pure  operataon,  as  t&e 
oiusc  may  be.  'l*ho  oqZ^  operation  which  can  be  ei{uat»d  to  quanciiiy 
i^  /^,  u4id  this  may  comMMj^uentl^  be  callud  ^  imrfi  of  ofHtrtUiam. 

^  It  wtU  bo  useliul,  brioiiy  to  compare  tthu  pceeeifihg  resolls  wi£h 
tho  Hyuibolio  itodabiott  oMen  used  in  counuaion  with  the  Cahmltt&  In 
tibitt  wt#  biivv  suoh  oqualjLons  as 


thu  o^^tretteuutt 

i»  t^  h  ^- 

^<t; 

16  Wkod  ui>ou  as  an  o|{\»rtiC3iou  of  whiuh  thu  scalar  ulmnent  <«  is  muiti- 

l^aod  lutv  tht)  subjiiot>  whilo  tho  »ip«mtivtj  ulumout  —  «)p%anatu»  on  it;. 

t<r 

^dmi\\  oltimuiit  boiiig  i^tppuMd  to  ^kot  aftor  its  kind.  Iiutthis-a£sumptiun 
t^r^atiy  Limits  botli  tih)  powiir  ami  tih>  kccumcy  of  tfati  oottttiuii.  bveauBS 
both  oliautaits  may  bavti  many  mora  rttlattou«>  witii  tht)  54ili(i««f 
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those  indicated.     Moreover,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  giving  arbi- 
trarily different  powers  to  two  elements  of  the  same  expression : 

«  +   i  r- 

must  be  either  a  factor  or  an  operation — it  cannot  be  both.     The 
equation  can  be  rendered  accurately  by  writing 

{^air  +  ii)]  M  =  a«  4-  [hD']  «,     where    U^  ^  fi. 

(See  §  23.) 

9.  To  sum  up,  there  are  two  proposals  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages :  one  a  proposal  to  recognise  the  unit  of  operation  by  a  special 
symbol,  and  the  other  to  adopt  a  special  operative  bracket.  Con- 
sideration will  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  represent  operations 
explicitly  and  accurately  without  these. two  conventions.  We  may 
employ  another  symbol  in  the  place  of  P,  and  other  brackets  than  the 
square  brackets ;  but  the  fundamental  conventions  appear  to  be  inevit- 
able. Nor  shoTild  the  suggested  notation  be  mistaken  for  a  symbolic 
one.  A  symbolic  notation  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  one  which  is 
used  for  convenience,  although  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
algebraic  usages.  But  these  proposals  do  not  interfere  with  algebraic 
usages ;  they  merely  suggest  additions  which  are  as  rigid  in  their  own 
way  as  those  of  algebra. 

At  one  point  a  symbolic  notation  has  been  used  above,  namely,  in 
the  expression  [^]*.  Strictly  speaking,  the  index  has  already  been 
allocated  for  the  use  of  algebraic  involution  ;  but  as  an  algebraic 
power  of  it>  can  be  rendered  by  (^)",  there  is  little  chance  of  ambiguity 
if  r^]"  be  taken  to  represent  operative  involution.  It  is,  however, 
advisable,  and  even  at  times  necessary,  to  use  a  symbol  of  operation  in 
order  to  express  operative  involution  correctly.  "We  may  suggest 
that 

[ynl4>  =  [<^]'* 

60  that 

Cy.][y-]0  =  C^]"" 

and 

[a  +  by  -^^  ey2  +  dyt  .  .  .']4>  =  a  ■¥  h<f>  +  c[<^]'  +  <?[<^]' .  .  . 

10.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  practical  advantages  of  these  pro- 
posals, two  courses  are  open.  One  to  draw  isolated  examples  from 
manv  diverse  branches  of  mathematics:  the  other  to  deal  more 
thoroughly  Mrith  a  single  field.  The  latter  course  is  adopted ;  and 
the  field  selected  is  that  of  the  common  algebra  of  the  subject — 
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M)H)rtitivt»  multipUoition  and  diTition.  This  is  advisable  far  the  reason 
that  »uch  a  study  should  obTiously  preface  more  advanced  work,  which 
iiid(H?d  cannot  easily  bo  dealt  with  without  it.  The  subject  will  be 
trttatMl  in  a  very  simple  manner,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  such  an 
«tWm«»ntary  one  that  much  of  it  might  find  place  immediatelj  after 
ordinary  algebraic  multiplication  and  diyisiony  while  the  rest  would 
set4n'«»ly  U)  out  of  order  after  the  multinomial  theorem.  It  is  hoped 
lttoT«K>Yer  that  some  of  the  results  may  be  interesting  in  themselyes.^ 

11.  OruATXTa  MinrxFUCATiosr  Aim  Bmsiosr. 

U.  Cy#ra#t»#  MiMfhrnhmk^ — ^The  terms  'operatire  multipfi* 
^tion/  ^diTJNoa,^  '  inTolutkHi/  and  'erolutkHi,'  may  conreniendj 
b^  <NRpi)oyed  to  denote  tiie  operatxre  processes  analogous  to  the 
oonrespottdiBg  algebraie  ones^  Thua  [^]dr  and  [^]  [^]  denote  operar 
\w  muhipiicatioa»  and  [^J*^  denotes  opeiatiTe  involution ;  and  the 
Uvers#  pgoeeseeo  may  be  named  operative  division  and  evohrtum.  If 
[^]  [^]  *  X>  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^T  ^  called  operative  factors,  and  x  ™^  ^ 
9«jJMt  th«  operative  product  or  reeult ;  bat  as  ^  does  not  njecefisazily 
e(|Ual  ^4  (to  drop  the  square  brackets  where  the  meaning  is  obvious)^ 
we  mmA^  in  the  case  ol  ^>  call  ^  1^  superior  factor,  and  <^  ti^ 

The  term  '  operative  moItipIicatiKni  ^  ia  eepeciallT  suitable  wibSL  ^ 
and  ^  are  luMar  titnotiona  of  fi^  so  that  tbeir  operative  product  baa 
to  be  (ib^vetoped  by  a  prooeea  akia  tio  t^at  of  t^  al^braie  proeess^ 
XlLua,  if 

^  »  c#i  -*.  »,;S  >  0^  ....     ami    ^^ht-^hff  *-  M"  .  .  .  .  ^ 
iUtd  we  bttve  to  d»vtitap  tiieir  reeulX.  we  mimA  supploni:  every^  ^  in.  ^ 

^  3o  Ifar  ii»  L  (MB  WMMHaiii  \h«m  j^mputiiifr  ara  wm :  but  <xt  tiii»  I  cnmut  b* 
i»ur^  IfN/teiHOf  Joly  (wUn  my  4dMtfeion  t»  tbi  tet  thfit  [«p  i^  tp^en  riie  jonm  of 
'*  thu i<l«att<ml  j»ub«litutMm *'  in  tth»  tbiiorv  of  <$)xmp<i;  bulr  it  is  tj^uatad  to  unitf ;  it 
ii^  mH  QntploytMi  for  tih>  t»i>Uoiti  issnUfiRtig  of  Qp«inilaiiiu>  iuni  tki«»  out  <mnbi  tD  ha 
Te«u|{^fiiMi  iM  tib«  ^uivnlout  of  tfae  unifc  of  opontion.  I  bviievo  that  a  ^aBaL 
0}h»mtivii  bmulbA  btM  Immi  praviuusLy  ^ugyaita^  'Cbt>  praMint  miUititiii  ^^ras  tiiat 
u»«l  by  iWH  without  puIlUijatioiit  ift  liiM.  ilona  of  thu  mattor  ^vt»n  bono  waa 
bn>u|(^t  to  tlHt  QutiiM  of  tihi  Li^ar^gol  ^hlhtaaariml  i^iiity  in  Say,  IB08 — 
OH^aUy  0  papw  (nut  itiuluiM  bera}  on  tfaa  opiiUuatiun  of  ilt«  muiiiod  ro  tfaa 
thsMi?  0^  aaiHM.  In  thi^  it  %Hie  abown  that  tiw  dfflbrentw  oaleuiufr  i»  mly  <%  part 
ol'  ^  Ial)9w^  oalftulua  wiiiob  pamwoi  ijBaMal  thaaiiMM»  <jf  wiiiub  tUfior*^  and 
Ii«lUlaiMi*s.  iliaantMSM^iiia  iseiMaU  aaampiis^  BapRMsuma-  ior  tinaa  timoBBK 
^van. 
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by  the  whole  of  ^ ;  and  we  may  then  rearrange  the  terms  in  ascending 
powers  of  fi.    For  example, 

Both  sides  of  the  equation  may  now  be  applied  to  any  subject,  quanti- 
tative or  operative. 

To  obtain  the  general  result,  the  particular  results  produced  by 
each  term  of  the  superior  factor  should  be  written  out  below  each 
other  in  columns  of  the  same  power  of  )9,  and  the  sum  placed  at  the 
bottom.  If  any  of  the  exponents  of  )9  in  the  superior  factor  are 
negative,  the  result  will  contain  fractions  which  can  be  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  algebraic  manner.  If  any  of  these  exponents  are  fractional, 
we  can  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  denominator,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 

i_  ji_ 

and  lp^2  ^  =  W^' 

If  P^  and  /S^  be  the  highest  powers  of  fi  in  the  two  factors,  then 
fil^  will  be  the  highest  power  of  /3  in  the  result,  which  will,  in  the 
general  form,  contain  nm  +  1  terms.  It  may  be  observed  that,  as 
we  shall,  in  general,  have  nm-k-  I  equations  to  determine  the  coef- 
ficients of  these  terms,  and  as  the  original  factors  can  contain  only 
n  +  m  +  2  independent  coefficients,  the  coefficients  of  the  result  will 
not  generally  be  independent. 

Where  the  two  factors  are  the  same  the  result  is  an  operative 
square.  It  may  be  noted  that  [+  ^]*  =  +  )8** ;  that  [-  ^]»  =  -  )3"'  if 
n  be  an  even  integer,  and  that 


w-^-- 


Obviously  the  rule  of  operative  multiplication  differs  from  that  of 
algebraic  multiplication  only  in  the  fact  that  every  term  of  the 
superior  factor  operatet  on  the  whole  of  the  inferior  factor,  instead  of 
being  multiplied  into  it. 

12.  Operative  Fraetume. — In  extension  of  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed above,  [^]  [^]"*  may  be  called  an  operative  fraction,  and  may 

also  be  written  =^ — a  double  line  being  used  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
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algebraic  fractioa.  It  must  bv  notetl  that  V''  4 
=  as  just  defined.  The  former  tnnj-  bf  ralicil  a 
ratio,  the  latter  an  iafi-rior  one ;  and  they  may  al 

If/  \,  ^     and     <f>  ,'   ip. 

The  elementary  propertiea   of   thcee   fnictioni 
evident ;  for  example — 

t~B      t^  ^t  ,  t       't"f'  ^'f'        *«!'_4 
*       '        X         X      x'      X^      X       ^  X      X 


m-^'^ 


but 


since  [;3-]  [fi"]  =  /J"     nml 


13.  Optratire  DivitioH. — If  the  denominatur  U' 
consiata  of  two  or  more  terms,  we  can  often  fie 
proceaseB  similar  to  those  used  in  alfci-bruic  divir 
instance,  that 

and  that  the  value  of  ^  is  required.     Wo  mar 
synthetic  or  formal  diriaion.     If  the  former  be  m:\< 

<^  =  ^  +  «^  •  *. 
and  opentt«  with  this  on 

and  then  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  rarious  pun' 
equation.    We  find  that 

0+  H  =   17,      2<t  +  20  =  26.      6n  -  i  - 
so  that  <t  -  3    and    i  ^  4. 

Or  we  may  proceed  as  follows  by  means   o: 

opentiTe  division  closely  similar  to  that  of  alpe 

^3*  +  2^  +  5J      ^'  +  4)3'  +  17^  +  26^  +  44 

/J*  +  4j8»  +  Ufl"  +  20^  t  25 

3^  +    6^  +  19 

3fl'  +    6^+15 


ot  the  same 
rior  opeiatirc* 
'-  rendered  b^ 

almost  self « 


•ation  which 
laotient  by 
•appose,  fop 

I  either  by 
siune  that 


in  the  ne 


jlI  rule  o: 
Lsion: 

3  +  4 
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The  rule  differs  from  that  of  algebraic  division  ^ 
that  each  term  of  the  quotient  operates  on  the  whole  ( 
being  multiplied  into  it.     To  find  the  first  term  of  t 
ask  what  power  of  P  operating  on  the  first  term  of  tli 
produce  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  )8*.     The  ans^^ c 
Operating  with  this  on  the  whole  divisor  (that  is, 
obtain  the  first  subtrahend.      Subtracting  this  wo  1 
dividend.     Again,  operating  with  3)8  on  the  whole  di 
the  second  subtrahend,  which  gives  the  second  reni; 
since  a  quantity  operating  on  a  subject  produces  only 
number  4   in  the  quotient  operating  on  the  diviso 
nothing  but  itself,  namely,  the  number  4  required  1 
division.     And  the  result  may  be  verified  by  reversin^^ 
operating  with  the  quotient  on  the  divisor,  when  the  ( 
obtained. 

Or,  we  may  arrest  the  division  after  the  first  tenii 

has  been  obtained,  and  then  write  the  latter  with  a  id 

it  becomes 

3)8* +6)8 +  19 


/3^  + 


)8»  +  2)8  +  5 


The  above  is  an  example  of  division  in  descending  h 
by  reversing  both  divisor  and  dividend,  we  may  obtain 
ascending  division,  thus  : — 

64.2)8  +  )8'J    44  +  26)8+17)8H4)8'+)8*    L'i4  +  26^^ 
44 


26)8+ 17)8»  + 4)8' +  )8* 
26)8+13)8» 

4)8»  +  4)8' +  )8* 
4)8«  +  4)8'  +  )8* 

Here  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  44,  which  mc 
itself  for  the  first  subtrahend.     For  the  second  term 


we  have  26 


p-6 


Since 


/3-6 


operating  on  the  divi 


S( 


2    '  2 

P  +  J/^>  a  form  convenient  for  the  process ;  and  for  tl 
the  same  operation  appears  in  every  term  of  the  quotit 
therefore  be  written  in  the  form 

[44  +  26/5  +  4^]  ^ . 


tai 


4S  Pn»rfifih^^$  0/  tAe  Rofai  In$k  AcaJemjf, 

Tke  rHttKA  for  tbif  i*.  tlut  tiie  dirinr  itaelf  u  tiie  opentrne  prodnet 
«IS«^3^aBdtf^iitl*.    and 

reidhMes  ai  tki»  oftue  I0  tka(  <>teaed  br  deKcsdiKf  diTisMft :  Ifot  ii 
tw  IttY^  pit  tW  diTifvir  iMCv  £ftfC»n^  ib1  Ikn  t»  kiir«  dirtiM  fi  Vw 


»  \ 


«d£  Iftie  ^CiBiqfle  v  f^^ntcL  ^{lLi^r  ju^  jml  ^isit  SEfcnffincaiiL  of  "r^  onesiA 
|ff<ooooDW  <6ff  •deManAni^  «&£  ssiaaii&im:  <9i0nQitnc>  ^rimiitL 

114.  SqMprtfiAMiii  vMtf'  Fm»m%. — Ix  iftie  Jiftif^ist  Tnsiaaxif»  liit  fruiir 
was  kMwiL :  Yolt  £  morf  iiiijifmia&  ^oaai-  oocmff  v^ter  ^uca.  firrjanr  anfl 

|Wt  a  32ii0ia  t^enOsufL.  nft^  iijitini&iw^  laitkiB^  Wot,  if  ^a  #  «  y  :s  si 
^4[uat^oL  wbk^  wf-  }ifiT€- 1(  mIN^  ^  i!  w^  ooi  &i£  rwt  iBsaash.  -jt  mnt  \, 
mdt  ihta  ^*4\,  amc  ctm  reui^^ ^nc  1^ -viQiie^  xd  d"  ant  x* ::  thmv. 
mot  ^'''  ^  x^'-d-"^'^  "v^  oan  soh't^  tbt^  iisi|>iiiftl  egiusian.  I^ncbatihr.  1^ 
Toadioot  "vrtfT  t<-  adhtt^  this  is  Kf •  aanimt:  1^  iasiL  cd  "4^  ^rwor.  onfl 

For  «!Knttp3b.  Mih'e  tbt^  eqiuoiiii: 

"l^'Tar  -  <ar  *  Iter  •-  *  •=  Bd. 


n  -  «  ^  -  ««  *  147A» 
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Hence,  if  the  remainder  is  to  Tanish, 

2fl(10-fl)  =  42, 
and  sunTiltaneoiLslj 

ii»(10-«)  «  147; 
that  is,  «  =  7.     Hence 

X  =  [)5  +  10)8*  --  42)8>  +  147)8«]->30  =  [)8  +  7)5«]-»  [P  +  3)8»]-i30. 

Since  p 

|j8  +  3)9»]-»  .         '^ 


fi+  3)8»' 


its  value  can  be  found  bj  dirision,  either  by  the  general  method  of 
8  13,  or  by  the  artifice  usually  employed  for  quadratic  equations, 
namely, 


^     2a 


2a 

J_ 
2a 


so  that  

X  =  r^^{±  ^2%P  +  1  -  1)]  i  (±  v/36l  -  1). 

For  another  example,  solve 

^-5  ^  {OjA  ^.  ^QjA  _  720^  _  I728x  -11=0. 

Try  di^-ision  by  /3  +  a,  so  as  to  produce  a  quotient  of  the  form 

After  the  first  remainder  is  found,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  must  =  2  if 
the  coefficients  of  fi^  and  )8*  in  the  quotient  are  to  vanish.  This  gives 
the  exact  quotient 

p'-  -  160y^  +  1205,     which     =  [/5-  -  160)8  +  1205]  )3^; 

60  that 

^  =  [/^  -  -]  [i^*]  L^  -  160/8  +  1205]-^ 0  =  (t  V/5T95  -  80/  -  2. 
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Of  r"*!!'**^.  "iilt  ]uirti*-ulAr  expresnooA  can  be  pat  into  opcirative 
f#4tu»«  in  thi*  ^uy  ,  Kr^rftutr,  n%  Qott-d  in  ^  11,  the  coeficiaits  of  an 
ti|MMxit«tr,  |9ftii|urt  i«rr  Hot  A«  tt  full*  independent.  Bat  if  tlie  eoefidents 
iit«^  HMtfitsf  inil»  thrit  intrnlrfHfiidi'Ore  cannot  always  be  detected  at  stght, 
«te>i  u|i«!rtttiti?  diiriMOfi  thru  affunl*  a  quick  and  easily  remembered 
mrthuil  fur  t^-atiHK  ^hr  |ioitit,   aud  at  the  same  time  attaining  the 

4>tf|4:A'4.    it   •M*'h    bt»   pM««iM4^ 

tt  i*  •utur-timr*  |ioMtiblt»  to  put  an  operation  in  the  fonn  of  an 
p|iipr«ti%«»  fttitio,     Th«»it»  if 

^-~»     ^«*  have    **«^- 

IT^A  tht«  purpiM^^  wt»  httvr  to  llnd  both  the  divisor  and  the  diTidmid — 
ths^  4uutt«:at  htfixn^  kuowu.     Take*  for  instance,  the  cubic 

J^      *     its    ^hy 

IS  '  j^lS\    ami    )tf»  ^  y/i^ 

|ojr  bhi4^  U^vii^ir  ttjvU  iliY^vlciid  which  haw  the  <^aotient  jS"  -f  <c^.     Then 
wv  ^t^U  timti 

no  bb'ib 

wh^v^  ^  CtiMut^  ^lubioii.  in.  iHibtMxtncv  :^^  l^-TT).     Thitt  stKftiun  wouIiL 
^  cHtniblu  liic  tMujuh  inor^  Jovtitutfitttiufi ;  bujb  it  i»  adrifiublu  in  a  praii- 

^'"■^'   -  /i       ^'^'   -  ?: 

1^  . 
Mul  »1  <>  1)^   i  lii|iii»r  tujtuUuii  vii' ij^  wu  «nui  ill  gtiuumi.  liiivulup      in.  a 

m;1M}«^  '>V   iittMlttv  vii   .#jK)i«ilaVtj   <livit4uU,    jUbt-  :Uk  \Vt;   y^iUX   'luvtA{i\)        in   i 
ill    ^^«:U\«Ui^^    It     iitM.v.ii\lUl|;.  '.KikVttTK;   vO^i.  lllv   !n»v^a»^  it-  tilt*   sitttt)    U^ 
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that  of  §  13,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  dividend  has  only  a 
f^ingle  teim  j3.  As  the  process  can  always  he  apj^^ed,  the  value  of 
[«^j"*  can  always  be  obtained,  no  matter  what  its  degree,  and  ^ways 
by  the  same  method ;  but  that  value  will  in  general  be  an  infinite 
series. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  be  )8",  the  first  term  of  the  quotient 

must  be  ^,  since  [iS"]'*  =  jS"  .     Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  first 

subtrahend,  we  must  expand  the  -  '^  power  of  ^  by  the  binomial  or 

multinomial  theorem ;  and  similar  expansions  must,  in  general,  be  used 
for  each  successive  subtrahend.  But  it  will  be  seen  later  that  the 
quotient  can  easily  be  written  out  by  means  of  a  general  rule.  As  p 
has  no  quantitative  value,  the  question  of  convergency  of  series  does 
not  generally  arise  in  connexion  with  the  operative  expressions ;  and 
their  accuracy  can  be  established  as  an  identity  by  reversing  the  pro- 
cess of  division  and  applying  the  quotient  to  the  divisor,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  this  case,  the  divisor  to  the  quotient.  The  process 
can  best  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  few  examples. 

(1)  Find  a  root  of  the  equation 

2^  -\'  ax  ^  h  =  0, 
Then 

X  +  a-'jc"  =  -  a-%     and    x  =  [fi -^  cr'^y  (-  (r'b). 


ba^p"  +  Aba-^P'''  +  R 

-  Sbu-W''-  R; 

.'.     x^-  a-'h  +  a-*b'  -  ba-^'b'  t  Sb(rH'^  -  R. 
This  has  onlv  one  value. 
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(2^  Solve  the  equation    x*  -►  wr  -^  i  »  0. 


-  i\^fi''-R: 


As  t^-^  has  ^re  raAQ«Sw  this  s«rw$  «I<o  lk45  £Te  raises,  vbich 
mar  be  f^appofied  to  Ve  the  fiTi^  rodts  ^  tbe  equadtui.    Lq  orte  ti> 

prore  ibis  points  let  tlie  &i>eTal«es  of  ^  -  I  be  am,  «m*,  fmtL\  jm*,  Ma\ 

wbef^  4u  «' aw  tie  ^vie  nliies  otf  ^  -  1,  »  that 

Insert  Xhe^f:  v&h:e5>  :A  '  -  1  soccessivelT  ir  tbf  sent*  lor  ir.  Ve  sihall 
thus  liave  £x-^  5»eries.  It  will  be  fcomd  that  tbt^  fami.  and  tiw-  5mn 
of  tlic^r  pronixict^  two  at  a  tine  acnd  tiaree  at  a  tinif .  -rsnisb..  I^  fdis 
of  tlieir  pTwiTif-t*-  f f»TiT  At  a  tiine  =  a  :  asd  tb^dr  proaort  aL  txiirf-iber  «  -  J^ 
^««e  a]<C'  f  21  .  Thus  tbr  £ve  «!riw  aw  tbt  f  v<  rofit*  «f  tbt-  equatioii ; 
and  as  tb<*«  <»*-7*i('f  are  all  (voitaiii^d  in  tbc-  firurhia]  MfrieR.  that  series 
if  the  c^<m.^*itXi  alcc-lffaif..  or,  rather,  trairsr^fiiidfTitii  soiirtanii  of  tht 

j^  -  lu-  -  /,  -=  (I. 

There  is  'mi  i'i<n<\\Uoi.  utxtki^eo, — ^that  the  fteries  be  ar  infiiiitt  odl. 
8    IH^id^   tb(  sftiDe  eouaticri:  \fv  r  and  l-T  j.  and  surrt,.     Thit 

&  •  « 

|irA*^es>  enables  us  t/»  pnt  the  eqnatian  in  iom  mnrt  fanuK  nmnflr. 

^  -^      '  ^  ^  —  ^         ^"^  —^     •■"■>». 
.'     —  .  -     —  —  ~,        J      —     ^     _  —  .  . 

an*^  Hw*li  lomi  t^ar.  be  «»nnratelT  solver.  >'V  tliviihiic  £  bx  tht   iom 

*.  •  .  V  . 

operotioiK^ 

O       -     .  «.      .  •-•         ■         *.j      .  *.•  ■«,.      .  ..        -     .    Z.    . 
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and  applying  the  quotients  respectively  to 

1         1  a 

Thongh  some  of  the  exponents  of  j3  are  negative,  the  division  is 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way.     Thus  we  ohtain  the  following 
values  of  x  from  these  four  new  forms : — 
From  the  first, 

which  reduces  to  that  given  in  (2),  and  has  five  values. 
From  the  fourth, 

which  reduces  to  that  given  in  (1)  and  has  one  value. 
From  the  second  and  third  we  get,  after  reduction, 

"(-)*-i-'-s''(-""'"-s'-(->"'*-* 

which  gives  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Thus  we  can  deal  with  this  equation  in  three  ways.  Numerical 
trials  must  for  the  present  be  left  to  the  reader — such  cases  as 

si^  ±\0x  ±\  =0 

being  readily  worked.     In  some  instances  the  series  will  be  real  and 
convergent,  in  others  with  unreal  subjects,  or  divergent  (§  22). 
(4)  Find  solutions  for 

—  +  a  *  /a?  =  h, 

IJx        ^ 

We  shall  obtain 

[-*      1     -iH"'  4      1         -♦       7        -^A 

The  example  is  given  to  show  that  fractional  indices  in  the  divisor 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  integral  indices.  But  we 
also  have  ^         ^  ^ 

&.I.A.  PaOC.,  VOL.  XXY.,  BSC.  A.]  D 
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(5)  Bolrft  j^  +  cr^-i'l-O. 


In  canying  oat  the  dirinoD  b j  /9"  ->-  ^^^  ^^  fihall  first  observe 
tbiv  fft*fi<?nil  Uw  Uwt  tbe  coefficients  in  the  quotient  reduce  to  a  simple 
binoaual  fonn.  Let  i  be  the  number  of  a  term  in  the  quotient  (tbe 
flr»t  t«rm  being  numbered  acero),  and  let  «  be  the  exponent  of  /3  in  that 
t4<rm,  then  the  general  expression  for  the  term  will  reduce  to 

Monwrer,  «  is  easily  determined.    For  the  first  term  s  =  -,    and  for 

r 
vach  suecessive  term  it  must  be  increased  by  -  ;  so  that 


Li' 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section  that  a  similar  reduction 
iH'vttrv  in  the  general  Tslue  of  ^"^  The  Talues  of  »  and  r  are  not 
rvstrieted. 

(6)  n#  ^iMc^ht^  «*  +  iMT  <K  I  •  0.  The  complete  solutLoii  is 
girvn  by 

tbi<^  ci^ifOkiMits  of  thtf  iatvgrril  powers  of  ^  except  ^\  ▼anii^tng. 


J^H^J-^- 


K^ta  KUtttf  ;wiriii»  »  ^veix  if  w<»  subre  fcom  the  form 


4?^^  T^-' 


b 

4  <i 
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«ach  give  one  root  by  itself ;  and  the  f  onnfl 

jp  +  -«»  =  -  -    and    «  *  +  Y  j:  =  -  Y 
a  a  bo 

gire  the  other  by  itself — the  first  root  being  obtained  by  descending 
division,  and  the  second  by  ascending  division. 

(7)  The  cubic   x*  +  ox  +  &  «  0. — The  complete  solution  is  given  by 


iiUy  |6 


fir'^-Ji, 


L5' 

the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers  of  p  vanishing.  This  does  not 
coincide  with  the  expansion  of  the  sum  of  two  cubic  roots  obtained  by 
Cazdan's  solution,  because  that  has  nine  values,  and  is  not  the  exact 
invert.  When  the  two  cube  roots  are  properly  taken  however,  their 
expansion  agrees  with  the  value  of 

MM- 

obtained  by  operative  division ;  and,  by  §  14, 

[,..4'.[,-i^.][^-(i)V]-. 

Dividing  the  original  equation  by  x,  ar',  and  ar*,  we  obtain  subsi- 
diary equations  which  give  single  roots  when  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor  is  fi  or  P"^:  one  root  by  ascending  division,  and  one  by 
descending.  Two  roots  are  obtained  when  ^  or  )^  is  the  first  term 
of  the  divisor. 

(8)  Find  solutions  for 

a?  +  or*  +  ij;* . . .  =  y,     and    a?  +  a  +  Jar*  +  cx^ . . .  =  y, 
the  number  of  terms  being  indefinite.     The  inverts  of 

p-^ap^  +  bp^..,,     andof    p -^  a/S^  +  bp  +  cp^ . . . 

can  be  found  without  difficulty  by  the  same  process ;  and  the  exercise 

will  be  instructive.     As  the  first  term  in  both  cases  is  P,  the  inverts 

will  be  free  from  radicles,  and  will  consequently  have  only  one  value 

each.     The  fiirst  form  may  be  used  for  any  equation  of  which  the 

D2 
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Iov«i$t  powvr  of  J'  is  JT ;  and  anj  equatuA  of  vlticii  tlie  hi^best  power 
of  jr  is  ir*>  and  th«  next  power  is  jt*^,  sack  as 

j»  -u  «i»-i  ^  Jar  . . .  =  y 
VevHNBA»s 

jr  +  l**"**^  -r -  jwr"**^  =  -  • 

<ML  vltTisioji  br  j^^ ;  tliat  is^  becooKs  tbie  seeood  fena.     Bat  t&eze  » 
aA«Miker  war  o£  ledociB^  an  j  ei^n^&txofi^  saj^ 

to  ome  oi  thieve  !«»&    For^  taking  tbe  -  ^  power  of  botk  5iiiie»  of  the 

ei^icitwa,.  asiii  espaabiiB^  the  kft-hami  mikle  hr  the  nraizzsiniisil 
theoctesu  we  dbiU  obtain  the  equaii&jn  in  the  forms 

a»  cet^niceiL     Anxl  tte  wlntuns  wiH  haire  s  Tablets 

>    Sol-re 

htf.  \  t  -  J?'  =  5*     ami    xa*  -y. 

ami  ^  i^      T^ 

Q^Htrtt&iorK — Let 

^  -  ^fJB^  -  fi*x'^  ...  -  y. 

^  -  i»^-B^  -  i»^*c^ .  .  .  «  y 
be  tiie  ;jpeamstL  6inm^  <i£  t^  ei^ouCiiiiL  ctt^^^irmi^  %Iufiuin.:  -imL  leac 

^  ^  i^^^^i^-fi,;i^ 

tstu  number  'j£  tecn»  beiniip  (uibi  im&dimtu.     We  huve  titeiL  tn  tim£ 
<jxpr^««iiin»^  &ir    j^^^  ami  [iv^^*^. 

4ad  let 
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Then,  by  operative  division, 

ti^  +  tihi/S"  ^  t,h^ . . . 

Hence, 

^1  =»  -  a,     ^  =  -  ^^1  -  «a,     ^  =  -  <2^i  -  ^i^a  -  «s ; 
and,  generally, 

Now,  let  UB  denote  the  successive  coefficients  in  the  ordinary 
algebraic  expansion  of  the  m^  power  of  a  multinomial  by 

(»i)i,    (m),,    (m)j,  •  .  . ; 
so  that 

Then  it  will  be  found  by  reductions  that 

(»i)i  +  J(-  2m)  =  0,     (ma)  +  i(-  2m)i  (2m)i  +  i(-  8m)  =  0, 
(»»)8  +  4(-  2m)i  (2m),  +  i  (-  3m),  (3m)i  +  i  (-  4m),  =  0, 
imd  generally, 

(m),  +  tK-  2m)i  (2m)^i  +  i(-  3m),  (3m)^  . .  •  — —  (-  (r  +  1)  m)^  «  0. 

r  +  1 

And  this  is  true,  if  m  be  a  fraction  such  as  -.    Kow  the  coefficients 

n 

41,  h,  Cf  , . .  employed  above  may  be  written 

(i)  [1}  © 

with  the  proper  subscripts.    Hence  the  result  of  (1)  may  be  written 
(in  reversed  order), 
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Comparing  this  with  (2),  we  have 

that  is,  tho  coofflcients  oi  fim  the  expansion  of  [^]~^  are  ordinary 
multinomial  coefficients  dirided  by  an  integer,  and  are  therefore 
already  well  known. 

The  coefficients  of  ^9  in  the  expansion  of  [^»]~^  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  manner,  so  that  we  hare 

The  coefficient  -  -  (     ]  is  written  thus  for  symmetry,  and  equals 

I 


The  following  points  may  b^  obserrwi : — 

(I)  lu  the  coefficiMAts>  the  quantity  within,  the  brackets  is  the 
same  at»  the  exponent  of  fi  of  the  same  term^  with  the  iign  changed. 

(2")  Kach  term  is  diTided  by  the  numerator  of  the  e^onent  of  fi 
with  Ue  i^rQfper  eign. 

\^^)  The  numbering  of  the  coefficients  as  giTen  by  the  subscripts 
I,  2,  3,  ...  is  always  the  sarne^  no  matter  what  the  powers  of  fi  may 
be.  Xhit»  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  multiiiomial  coefficients  are 
iAdependent  of  the  powers  of  the  Tariable  or  base. 

(4)  ISach  power  of  /^  is  a  power  ol  \lffy  so  that  the  expresaon 
has  »  values,  and  is  also  an  operation  performed  on  1jfi»>  Let  x  dianote 
this  operation,  so  that  [<^]^*  =■  [xj  'lil3.    Then 

that  is,  is  the  iiiTert  of  t^e  -  '^  power  of  <^ — whioh  josdiifiatfaB  method 

of  aoluciuu  mentioned  in  §  lo-S. 

17.  The^  GmertU  JS^ftr^eeum  in  D^latl. — Wu  know  that  ^1  every 
multiitomittl  ooeffioieut  ie  the  :Him  of  Tarioua  uombinations  of  the 
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coefficients  of  the  original  multinomial,  each  combination  being 
affected  by  its  proper  binomial  coefficient ;  and  (2)  that  tkeform  of  the 
multinomial  coefficients  (m)i,  (m)2,  .  .  .  does  not  change  whatever  the 
value  of  m,  that  is,  the  exponent  of  the  original  multinomial,  may  be 
(unless  it  is  unity).  Hence  the  form  of  each  coefficient  of  [^]'^ 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  (^n)~S  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  binomial  coefficients  are  different.  In 
order,  then,  to  write  out  the  value  of  [^«]"^  we  have  only  to  write  out 
that  of  (^n)~^  and  then  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  binomial 
coefficients  of  the  various  combinations  of  pi,  p^t  Pz  -  *  >  ^  few  terms 
of  the  series  are  now  written  out  for  comparison  and  use. 

=  iS-  +  (-  l)p,fi-^^  +  f(-  l)p,  +  ^-=^'''pi'\  ^' 


+    (-  1)1^3  +  ^-rf     2p,p,  +  ^    p,^^^^  +  etc. 

l<l>nT  =  IP'  ^Pi/S^'  -^p^' .  .  T 

*'4-ty{-tf''fi-ijw 


r  «y  LI) 


/8" 


■^6 


1  if   6\    ^  /_  eV"  2p.p«  +  iPiPi  ^  /  _  6 Y»  3pi'ft+3p^* 

-{p^-3  {2p^i  +  />,»)  +  21p,'p,  -  14p,«}  j8» 

-  { l»»  -  7  (PiP«  +  ftp,)  +  28  (p,»p,  +  p,p,»)  -  84pi»p,  +  42p,» )  /J 
+  etc. 
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'  '^^  ^  ©'■'  TT  ^  ©"If"! ""' 


2 


^rtrV" 


-ii^'-^i) 


4\W  2p.ip^+2p,ip,i^/4Y^  3jP-i»i?^+3i9.,i?V 


=  j8  -jp.i  -p-^pr^-  {p-$-^P-iP.2)^-{p-i+2p.ip.z-\'P.2^-^p.i^p.2)P''^ 
-{p^+  Sp^iP^  +  3^-2^-3  +  3jp.i'i?^+3j9.ii?.,«  +i?-i'l>.a}iff^-  etc. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 

(my^  =  i»  (m  -  1)  .  .  .  (m  -  r  +  1), 
and  that 

(-  j»)(-)  =  (-  iym{m  +  1)  .  .  .  (m  +  r  -  1). 

Hence,  operative  inverts  can  be  quickly  obtained  by  the  following 
rules: — 

(I)  Write  out  the  algebraic  invert  of 

either  by  algebraic  division,  or  by  the  multinomial  theorem;  if  the 
latter  be  selected,  expand 

P^{^-{P±iP+Pi»P'''")\-\ 
and  rearrange,  if  necessary,  in  terms  of  p. 
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(2)  Increase  every  exponent  of  )8  by  n  + 1,  and  then  divide  it  by  n. 

(3)  Multiply  each  combination  of  p±iy p^^y pa*  •  >  by 

ns    [r      ' 

where  8  is  the  new  exponent  of  P  of  that  term,  and  r  is  the  order  of 
the  combination  referred  to. 

18.  Deduction  by  "  WeighU^^  of  the  Original  Coefficients. — There  is 
another  rule  for  obtaining  the  series  for  [^n]"S  by  writing  out  the 
value  of    (1  -pi-p^-Pz  •  •  •)"*  >    ^*^  i®, 

1  +  (px  +Pi  +i?8  .  .  .)  +  (i'l  +i^»  •  •  0'  +  (I'l  +  f^  •  •  O'*  +  •  •  • 

and  then  attaching  the  proper  elements  to  the  various  combinations  of 
Pu  P2^  Pz  •  '  •  ^6  Bdm.^  rule  applies  to  the  value  of  [}fff^^9  in  which 
the  subscripts  of  p  are  negative. 

Suppose  we  have  the  combination  pj^p^^  and  require  to  attach 
the  proper  elements  to  it.  Let  v>\  and  w*'  be  called  the  weights  of  the 
original  coefficients ;  and  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  combi- 
nation, which  we  may  write  Pj,  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 

factors — that  is, 

to  =  r^u/  +  r'V. 

Similarly,  the  order  of  Pj  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors. 
Now,  in  examining  the  series  for  [^„]"^  and  [^]"S  given  in  the 
previous  section,  we  shall  see  that  the  power  of  P  attached  to  Pj  is 

always  p  ** ,  and  that  the  corresponding  coefficient  due  to  operative 
inversion  is  always 


1  /  1  +  wY^  1 

1  +  w?  V        n     )     \r 


Hence,  after  writing  out  the  value  of 

{\-Pi-p^..  .y\ 

we  have  only  to  attach  these  elements  to  each  combination  of  Pup%..  .y 
which  already  possesses  its  proper  binomial  coefficient  obtained  from 
the  expansions  of  the  successive  integral  powers  of 

(/>i  +  Pa  +  Ps . . .) ; 

and  it  will  be  found  that  the  result  will  agree,  after  rearrangement  of 
the  terms,  with  the  series  already  given. 
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Of  course,  the  weights  of  the  original  coefficients  pi,  p%y  .  *  .  are 
the  same  as  their  subscripts,  which  are  the  same  as  the  exponent  of 
the  attached  power  of  P^  minus  n.  Thus,  for  inversion  by  this  method 
the  operation 


should  be  written 


P^  +  «/3* 


P'^  +  «  .  i8'**^" 


The  result  will  agree  with  that  of  §  15-4.  Negative  weights  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  the  positive  weights ;  and  the  ordinary  alge- 
braic expansion  of  a  multinomial  can  be  written  out  by  means  of  a 
similar  rule. 

The  name  ** weights"  is  appropriate  for  the  following  reason: — 

Let  V  =  ^,  and  consider  the  combination  ^p.ip^p^*  The  attached 
power  of  V  must  be  v"* ;  so  that  the  whole  term  may  be  written 

b\n)     [3      V     V*     v» 

Similarly,  every  term  in  the  series  for  [i/^«]'*  consists  of  the  same 
ratios  multiplied  by  v  and  coefficients.  Thus,  the  coefficient  p„  is 
always  associated  with  p'  in  the  origiual  operation,  and  with  v^  in 
its  invert. 

^'ow,  let  0  be  a  symbolic  distributive  operator  which  denotes  that 
the  coefficients  indicated  by 

1       /       1+M?Y*^)    1 

1  +  «r  \        n    J     ^r 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  various  combinations  of  PiiP%  *  *  »\  then 
ipr{\^p,P^f^,..)y  =  0(v(l-piv-p,v=-p,i^...r), 

"^[^■(-l'*^^-)]"-<'K'-'f-"-7-)1 

where     v  =  \/j3. 
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19.  BmnarJu. — (1)  The  coefficients  produced  by  0  may  be  stated 
in  Tarions  ways,  and  can  easily  be  tabulated ;  0  itself  may  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  differential  operators ;  and  the  two  whole  series  may  be 
recast  in  several  forms.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  details  here ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that 

-  -  (?)  /S^+  {P^-^f-y^^y  +  [iS*  +  p-ai8^»]-'  +  IP^^P-fi^^y  +  etc. 

+  terms  involving  compounds  of  p.i,  p^,  .  .  . ; 
and  also  that  it 

=  jS^jl  -  ^  log^l  +?=?  +  ?=?...)  +  terms  divided  by  n«[2,  n\Z, . .  .| . 

(2)  The  general  equation  [/]a?  =  y  is  dealt  with  by  expanding 
[/"Jar  in  powers  of  x  or  [^]a:,  and  then  inverting  the  expansion  by 
operative  division.    Thus, 


where  the  fi  of  the  invert  operates  on 


(3)  It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  subject  of  an  operation 
be  unreal,  the  result  need  not  be  so ;  for  example, 

[/S'  -  3j8]-  (-  2)  =  [x]  y~i  -  *  v/i  +  *• 

20.  Superior  Divtiion  and  Synthetic  Division. — These  processes 
may  be  briefly  referred  to  here,  as  they  help  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  results  arrived  at  above  are  of  the  nature  of  perfect  identities. 
If  ^  =  [i/^]x>  then  the  value  of  Xi  that  is,  [i^]"^^  can  be  found  by 
mperior  division  without  first  finding  the  value  [<^]~^  The  process  is 
similar  to  that  of  inferior  division  given  above,  except  that  the  whole 
divisor,  i/r,  now  operates  on  the  whole  quotient.  As  each  subtrahend 
is  formed,  terms  already  used  in  previous  subtrahends  are  omitted. 
Of  course  ^  \  P  =  P  //  ^'  Synthetic  division  may  be  employed  to 
obtain  an  invert  without  having  recourse  to  expansions  of  multi- 
nomials raised  to  fractional  powers.  For  suppose  we  require  the 
invert  of 

pr  -h  apr^  +  hpr^ . . . 
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Assume  it  is  of  the  form 

^+tip'  +  t^0^ .  .  ., 
and  operate  on  this  with 

in  succession,  and  add  the  partial  results.  In  order  that  the  whole 
result  shall  equal  fi,  the  coefficients  of  every  power  of  P  except  P^  must 
vanish.     This  condition  gives  us  a  series  of  equations, 

n  (») 
n^i  +  a  =  0,     — •      <i»  +  n<a  +  (»  -  1)  a^  +  ^  =  0,  etc., 

to  solve  :  from  which  we  ohtain  the  values  of  ti,  ^,  •  .  .  already 
known.  But  they  have  now  heen  ohtained  without  assuming  the 
multinomial  theorem  for  fractional  indices. 

21.  Verificatums, — As  mentioned  in  §  15,  ohjections  to  expansions 
on  the  groTind  of  divergency  of  series  are  not  generally  applicahle  to 
verh-functions,  hecause  these  have  no  quantitative  value.  For  them 
the  expansions  are  identities,  provided  only  that  the  whole  expansion 
be  considered.^  It  is  therefore  immaterial  whether  integral  or 
fractional  indices  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expansion 
obtained  by  an  ascending  process  cannot  generally  be  equated  with 
one  obtained  by  a  descending  process,  as  one  may  possess  more 
potencies  than  the  other. 

The  results  given  above  may  be  shown  by  many  methods  to  be 
identities — notably  by  resolving 

[<^n]-^*«,     [*J[*-r     and     [[0J-T» 

when  the  issue  will  be  found  to  be  j3  =  /3.  This  is  due  to  the  many 
properties  of  the  multinomial  coefficients. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  an  ex- 
pression for  the  r**  algebraic  power  of  [^»]'^  and  [^m]"^-  This  can  be 
obtained  directly  by  the  multinomial  theorem  ;  or  by  operative 
division  into  p^  instead  of  into  )9, 

since  £  =  ([0n]-*)'; 

9n 


1  Compare  Russell :  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  xziv. 
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or  by  dividing  fi  by 

N  II4-1  N-t-S 

since  [_pr-\  [«.]-»  =  [[.^.]  [iSf  ]]-. 

We  find 

+ 


fe(-'-^)/-- 


r 


By  putting  -  n,  -  r  f  orn,  r  in  either  of  these,  we  obtain  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  original  coefficients  are  the  same, 


-1    -1 


that  is,  ^'^n  =  ^» 

which  is  verified  by  the  evident  relations 

^«  =  [*-l/3-S    and    i8n  =  CtA^]iS-^. 

The  series  for  [^»]'^  and  [^«]"^  can  be  obtained  by  other  routes 
than  operative  division — by  differential  means,  and  by  obtaining  a 
general  value  for  [0^]'  and  [^«]'.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
however,  they  are  not  generally  known ;  but  the  series  for  [^i]'S 
giving  a  single  root,  has  been  previously  obtained  by  the  method 
attributed  to  Lagrange  and  developed  by  Murphy,  and  also  by  way 
of  Lagrange's  and  Burmann's  differential  expansions.  It  is  not  the 
^complete  invert  of  the  original  operation. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  no  other  series  besides  those  given 
above  will  fulfil  the  necessary  condition  that 

[<^J[*-r    and    [^n]-^[*.] 
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shall  equal  P  only.  If  the  first  term  of  aay  proposed  series  for  [^n]~* 
be  taken  greater  than  )S",  then 

l<l>n][4>ny    and     [<^H]-^[t^J 

will  not  contain  )9  at  all ;  and  if  the  first  term  be  taken  less  than  )3^, 
we  must  have  a  series  in  which  the  exponents  of  fi  vary  from  -  oo  to 
+  00 ;  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  coefficients  can  be  determined. 

22.  The  Solution  of  the  National  Integral  Equation  [i/r«]  x  =  g,  given 
hy  \x\y/yj  has  n  values,  which  are  the  n  Moots  of  the  ^nation. — Let  the 
equation  be 

«*  +  i?.ia:»-»  4-  p,2^'^ .  .  .  p^ix  =  y, 

the  highest  term  being  a:*,  and  the  lowest  term  not  lower  than  p^^iX) 
that  is,  there  are  no  negative  powers  of  x.  Then  the  equation  has  n 
roots.  Let  ^,.  denote  the  operation  performed  on  x^  so  that  ^„  now 
has  the  restricted  meaning  that  it  shall  contain  no  term  less  than 
p.^,,li.    Then,  by  §16, 

But  v^y  has  n  values ;  let  them  be  denoted  by  a,  J,  c,  rf,  .  .  . ;  and  let 

^1  =  [X]  «»     ^a  =  [X]  ^»     ^»  =  [X]  ^»  •  •  • 

Then  we  have  to  show  that  Xi^  x^^  x^,  .  ,  ,  are  really  and  exactly  the 
n  roots  of  the  equation 

This  may  be  surmised  to  be  the  case ;  but  it  will  be  advisable  to 
seek  further  proof.  If  Xi,  ^,  ^3,  ...  are  really  and  exactly  the  roots 
of  the  equation,  then  must 

(a?  -  a?i)  (4?  -  ^2)  («  -  ^s)  .  .  .  -  0. 

In  other  words,  Xi,  X2,  ^9,  •  •  •  must  be  quantities  such  that  the  sum  of 
their  products,  taken  successively  one,  two,  three  ...  at  a  time,  shall 
equal  the  successive  coefficients  of  the  original  equation,  with  the 
necessary  changes  of  sign ;  that  is,  by  actually  carrying  out  the. 
multiplication  of 

X  "~  X\f      X  "~  X2f      X  '^  JJji  ... 

we  shall  arrive  again  at  the  original  equation. 
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Fint,  we  must  observe  a  point  in  the  series  for  [^m]~S  namely,  that 
the  coefficients  of  all  the  integral  powers  of  p,  except  )8^,  namely,  of 

pTn^    ^T,    )8"T  .  .  .  p"^, 

where  ^  is  a  podttTe  integer,  all  vanish.    The  general  expression  for 
these  coefficients  is 

Now,  by  the  definition  in  §  16,  {h)i^i  denotes  the  coefficient  of  the 
{In  +  2)*  term  of  the  expansion  of 

Bat  as  ^  is  a  positive  integer,  and  as  \ffn  has  no  term  lower  than  j'.^l)3^ 
the  expansion  of  (^«)*  can  possess  only  itn  -  A;  +  1  terms.  Hence  the 
{hn  +  2)**  term  must  be  zero ;  and  the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers 
of  P^  except  p^f  in  the  value  of  [^»]~^  must  all  vanish  (but  only  when 
the  lowest  power  of  j3  in  i/r«  is  not  lower  than  P^), 
I^ow,  for  brevity,  write 

Then  Xi  =  tia  +  taa^  +  Licr^  .... 

oTj  =  tih  +  tj>^  +  t_ilr^  .... 
Xi  =  tiC  +  <o^  +  LiC'^  .... 


where  ti  is  inserted  for  symmetry  and  =  1.  Hence  the  sum  of  all 
these  series  should  give  -  p.i ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  taken 
successively  two,  three,  .  .  .  .,  at  a  time  should  give  successively 

P-2j  ^P-ii   P-ii  •  .  .  . ; 

and  the  product  of  all  together  should  give  t  y. 

To  study  the  question  we   can   employ  the  notation  used  for 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation,  and  write 

5^  =  dT  +  ^"»  4-  ef»  .  .  .  . ; 
and  ^H'  =  a^h'  +  a'^tf  +  h'^if  .... 

and  80  on.      As    a,  ^,  r,  .  .  .  .    arc  the   n*^   roots  of  a  quantity  y, 
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S^  always  Taniahes  imleaa  m  is  a  multiple  of  »,  and  then  it  « fiT^ 
where  F  ia  a  constant  which  need  not  he  considered  at  the  moment. 
By  adding  together  the  various  series  just  given, 

Now,  Sr  -  0,  unless  r  be  a  multiple  of  n ;  and  it  has  jost  been  prorad 
that  when  r  is  a  multiple  of  »,  i^  always  vanishea,  unlets  r  »  0. 
Hence  t^S^  vanishes,  unless  r  -  0 ;  that  is,  the  only  term  whk^ 
remains  in  the  sum  of  the  several  series  is  the  second  one,  namely. 


t^S^,  and  this 


i-'r) 


Thus  the  sum  of  the  values  of  x  obtained  from  [x]Vy  ^  equal 
to  -p_i 

By  multiplying  Xi,  x^,  x^  ,  ,  .  together  two  at  a  time,  and  adding^ 

we  have 

+  [tiU^^lr^  +  tjt..^lr^  +  LitSia-'h-^]  +  etc. 

Since  So-*'  =  S^Sr  -  S^ 

and  2S(a*)~  =  5»,  -  iS^ 

and  S^  vanishes  unless  m  be  a  multiple  of  n,  all  the  terms  withia 
the  large  brackets,  except  the  third  and  the  (r  +  hn)^  terms,  vaniali* 
Substituting  the  values  of  ^  in  the  latter,  and  remembering  that 

<-*.  -  0, 

if  ^  be  a  positive  integer,  we  find  that  also  the  (r  +  hnj^  terma  Tanisil. 
Hence  the  only  term  which  remains  is  the  third ;  so  that 

5(xiar,)  =  t,L,lfi'b'^  +  <o<o2W*=  -  nt,t,,  +  ^^'  t,^ 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  products  of  x^,  xs,  jt,  .  .  .  .  taken  two  at 
a  time  is  equal  to  p^. 
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Taking  the  series  three  at  a  time, 

The  only  term  which  remains  after  reduction  is  the  fourth  one ; 
so  that 


It 


it 


Prom  the  general  symmetry  of  the  expressions,  we  may  infer  that 
the  sums  of  higher  products  are  equal  to  the  remaining  coefficients 
of  ^,  in  order.  The  disappearance  of  the  various  terms  is  due  to  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  coefficient  of  [^m]^  and  the  sums 
denoted  by  S^, 

In  the  product  of  all  the  quantities  Xi,  Z2,  ^3  .  .  .  only  the  first 
term  remains  after  reduction,  and  this  gives 

XiX^x^ .  .  .  s  ahc  •  •  . ; 

and  the  product  of  aU  the  values  of  !yy  together  =  ?  y. 

Hence  the  value  of  [^»]'^  as  calculated  by  descending  operative 
division  is  theoretically  the  complete  solution  of  the  equation 

when  its  lowest  power  of  fi  is  not  less  than  fiK 

As  [«A«]"*  is  an  infinite  series,  the  argument  of  Abel,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  others  is  not  concerned  with  it,  except  as  showing 
that  it  cannot  be  summed  in  finite  terms}  Except  when  n=  1,  the 
solution  is  a  transcendental  one.'  But  it  is  perhaps  entitled  to  be 
called  the  general  solution,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  only  general 
solution  possible.  We  should  be  scarcely  justified  in  calling  the  series 
the  expansion  of  [^«]'^ — it  is  rather  [j/^n]"'  itself. 

23.  Notes  on  the  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  hy  Operative 
Dkision, — The  expression  for  [«A»]"'  may  be  of  some  theoretical 
interest  because  it  appears  to  be  the  complete  invert  of  a  linear 
algebraic  operation  of  any  degree ;  and  it  will  probably  be  of  service 
in  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and  in  other  branches  of  analysis. 
Further  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  which  aims 


*  Sec  Sir  William  Hamilton's  article  on  Abers  argument,  Transactions  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xviii.,  1839. 
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iDCPelY  at  illnstntiiii:  some  of  the  eksDeatazr  uses  of  i^i^fiiiictions ; 
but  a  fev  woids  may  pexiLJi|»s  be  added  with  advantai^e  on  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  fointi<Hi  of  nnmaicil  equations.  We  max  infer  that 
sicli  application  is  often  posable  ;  bnt  miut  not  expeet  that  the 
itxxts  of  a  nnmeiioal  eqnation  can  alwaji^  be  obteincd  with  greater 
rapaditr  br  means  of  cpentiTe  division  than  br  tiie  mdliods  of 
approzimaticffi  now  in  nse.  In  nome  caaes  opeaatiie  drdsion  will  give 
a  very  xapid  approximation,  and  in  otiicn  a  slow  one :  while  in  others 
again  the  series  may  be  di^ugcnt,  or  iSb^  flH&bjact  of  tiie  invert  may  be 


[l]  The  rational  integnd  eqnataon  may  be  oonrenienlly  prppsrod 
for  treatment  by  means  of  two  simple  pndiminaiT  tiansfarmatians. 
For  example,  let 


be  t^  given  eqnation. 

Pnt 

X  « 

-     and    X  3 

a 

# 
s 

Then 

St/" 

-  V- 

^«r- 

^ArV- 

-IMP  « 

0, 

<*•  . 

..&»- 

«BB»  -^le^  ' 

^mt'  - 

0. 

Both  of  these  fonns  are  free  from  fractions  and  can  be  attacked 
by  the  same  procesf;.  namely,  by  isteemiinff  divifdon.  The  eqnation 
in  s  will  yield  the  same  result  by  descending  division  as  the  original 
eqnation  wonld  have  yielded  by  ascmding  division ;  that  is.  after  tlie 
sabstitatian  is  made  good.  (§  20.; 
(2 .  The  rational  intend  eqnation 


J*  *  ^_lJ^^  +  P^^^  •  •  •  P^m^i'  -^  p^   =    0 

can  be  pot  in  m  -  1  other  forms  by  snooessive  algebraic  division  by 


t\ 


and  each  form  can  be  then  dealt  with  by  descending  division.    The 

subject  of  the  invert  of  the  original  form  will  be  ^'  -  p^j  baving 
•n  valnes ;  that  of  the  second  form  (after  division  by  x"^^  will  be 

*"  J  -  p^i.  having  w  -  1  values :  that  of  the  third  "^  -  p^m*s  having 
M  -  2  valnes ;  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  forms  can  also  be  dcjdt  with 
by  ascending  division ;  or.  by  putting 


^ 

f 
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we  can  obtain  a  deriyed  equation  in  s  which,  when   treated  by 
descending  division,  will  g:iTe  the  same  results ;  so  that  we  need  only 
consider  formalsB  for  descending  division.     Thus  the  original  equation 
can  be  attacked  in  2m  ways — as  already  suggested  in  §  15  (3). 
Taking  the  biquadratic  equation  for  example,  we  have 

«*  +  «:*+ ia?+  0  +  dir^  «  -  ^, 
a:*  +  «?  +  0  +  ex'^  +  dlar'  =  -  J, 
X  +  0  +  hxr^  +  ex'^  +  dx'^  =  -  a ; 

and  by  putting  x  =  -,  we  obtain  a  derived  equation  in  s  which  has 

four  similar  forms — eight  altogether. 

(3)  But  on  examining  the  2m  inverts  derived  from  these  forms,  we 
shall  find  that  most  of  them  are  either  arithmetically  unintelligible,  or 
have  unreal  subjects.  Hence,  in  order  to  save  labour,  we  must  seek  a 
method  for  quickly  detecting  which  forms  will  yield  useful  results — 
that  is,  in  the  example  just  given,  which  of  the  subjects, 

-  J,     -  c,    -hf    -  a, 

may  be  employed. 

Reverting  to  the  general  equation 

we  obtain,  by  §  17, 

where  g  =  tj""  P-n^  ^^^  ^  denotes  the  operation  of  giving  the  proper 
coefficients  to  the  terms.  Now  this  expression  for  x  consists  of  a 
number  of  fractions  raised  to  all  possible  positive  integral  powers  and 
often  combined  with  each  other  in  various  ways.  If  one  of  the 
fractions  be  greater  than  unity,  the  expression  for  x  will  contain  u 
certain  number  of  terms  which,  if  for  the  moment  we  neglect  the 
effect  of  O,  will  tend  to  infinity.  Hence  for  arithmetical  purposes, 
neglecting  the  effect  of  0,  all  the  said  fractions  must  be  less  than 
unity.      That   is,   if  P^  be   any   one   of  the  original  coefficients, 

"  mast  be  less  than  unity;  that  is,  'J-  yy  „  must  be  grtattr  than 


•    •     • 
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*if^ ;  or.  "J  -  p^  mtut  be  grvftter  than  any  of  iht  expreancms 

-J/t'     ^/-j»    ii/j»  •  •  - 

It  15  u«pful  to  ciill  tiL«««  «xpn»iioiu  the  mw^U-fimctwrna  iilthe  otifpawl 
cv^iAaent*^ 

^4}  Xext.  wv  consiiier  the  eifect  of  O  o&  asj  torn  eoatunxn^  only 
t^K\^  «!  the  orij^iBjil  tfoeffickntsw  Br  §  17^  the  geiueral  exprossua  lor 
tn<.h.  a  term  vitl  te 

trh«K-  f  tf  «By  piMttiTe  uidefer  fivm  lerv  to  iofiEiCy.  Li  or&er  tibat 
lli»  «bdll  N^  i£v«r»  Wtftf  than  osdrr.  tLtfr  piut  cl  is  vhkh  s  «?vca&ed 
try  7  a»9  V&  W«(  th4&  «&itly«     X<»w.  by  tke  eEftentSKSJal  Tikat  <d 

■  7  3*^-7.11^1 


4        * 


far* 


•. 


-  *-..  *       <        X-  5^     * 


(iii/l  li  tiu  teriL  »  u<  b(  r«lt3iDsa;(ihr  khrc(T$'  lew  thm:  uuxty,  "wc  must 

rbf   inmiuttlitT  bniiif;  nutuancjii.     Bonct.  it  - /.-,   if  u  he  madi-  tht 
Hulr|w».t  oi  rbt  in^^tTt.  it  njiwt  aJwuvf-  hi  timrniriciiJir  greoxer  tbot 

\   *  -  ♦  ^'--••.'  • 


-  p-i  > 
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For  example, 

'/3^  Ni^",""   */~^*~^   VIZTT 

*/^\r  '/"^^rr  '/"^t"  '/~7'~t 

and  BO  on. 

(5)  Thus,  consider  the  quadratic 

a:"  +  jP-i4?  +  ^.j  =  0. 
If  we  wish  to  obtain  a  single  root  by  inverting  the  form 

then  this  will  be  possible  only  when  p.i  is  numerically  greater  than 

v/^-2 ;    that  is,  when    p\i  >  4f  _3. 

If  p^2  be  positive  and  greater  than  ip\u  the  series  becomes  divergent, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  root  becomes  unreal.  If  /?_2  be  negative  and 
numerically  greater  than  ip\u  the  series  is  divergent  though  the  root 
is  real.  In  this  case,  however,  both  roots  can  be  obtained  at  once  by 
operative  division  from  the  form 

x^  +  p^iX  =  -  p.2. 
The  same  condition  holds  with  regard  to  any  trinomial  equation 

Take 

X*  +  1 0:1:*  +  2  =  0. 

Here  p-i  =10,  and  p^  =  2;  and  obviously  10  is  the  predominant 
coefficient,  because 

10  >       -2. 

We  can,  therefore,  obtain  a  single  root  from  the  form 

x-\-  2x^'^  =  -10 
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a&d  the  approximation  will  U'  rapid,  because  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
hiDctioDfL  namelr.  ']'-.  i<  comparatiTelT  small.  Then,  either  by 
diriMon.  or  dinectlr  tnsm  the  formula  of  ^  15  'b\ 

2         $    4*       13   12    2* 
'  =  -  H>  -  ,-  *     -       -  -  — -—  TTi  •  •  -  -  -  10-0001999S4(K'20S  . . . 
10*      •  2  UV  3      10  * 

».  .  ». .- 

Xtxt^  puttiiig  '  =  -r  ^"f^^  ^*^^  the  derived  eK^uauoa   i*  --  SOi  -16  =  0, 

where  p^  =  $0.  435\l  /».,  =  16.     The  fir^  is  eTidentlT  the  pi^ominant 

cv^effivient.  because 

SO  «         Iti  * 
-r      >     —     • 


b-ct^  c«  taking  the  form  s*  ^  i6t~-  =  -  m\  lire  fi^jwi  ^-  SO  is 
««■«  to  be  unre*!, 

,6'  The  equation  givcc  in  S  tlmt  be  caJled  tiie  tfrvtiitmJ  ^^ustt^tm 
io7  trlz:c«kial  equataons.  bec«u<«c  it  6s»a>ue«  ns  to  deov^  wrt^cvct  dificnltT 
1^  jiTCfper  subject  for  tbe  inrer:^  Ecaearrlief  cm  1^  WTnilaT  oonditioiks 
wLk'h  ttntst  hold  for  quadrinomiiLl«  and  hig^tetr  f anus  caxmciu  unf artn- 
nately .  be  completeid  in  time  f c«r  tL»  vKpat ;  bet  so  far  as  ns&  be  seien. 
tbe  trinomial  critical  equation  inll  toilAIx  soTe  for  tbe  Diiher&  It  will 
therefore  be  used  for  the  f oUcwing  examjtles :  but.  in  some  pahmamial&, 
the  £rfit  terms  of  the  invert  fcjqtcar  t^*  give  oarreci  &jiproxima£ians, 
evcfn  though  the  rest  of  the  series  would  aippaar  by  the  test  adopted 
tc«  be  divc<rg«nt. 

Tbe  critioal  equation  miiy  be-  ujfpliod  as  ioUcws  to  the  general 
equation : — 

ITe  first  see  ^mere  inspection  (»fton  suffices^  if  ^;  is  greater  than 


^'•¥-^'     ^'Vf-a.  etc. 

If  it  is  greater  than  they  aU.  we  divide  the  equation  by  ir'^,  so  as  to 
make  -p^  the  subject — xiu  invert  will  give  one  root.  If  jdui  does  not 
|iredominate,  we  try  whether  fu  ^  greater  than 


If  It  is,  we  make  it  the  subject  by  dividing  the  original  equation  by 
**^,  the  invert  now  giving  two  rooter.  If  not,  wt  try  with  p^ :  and 
^  on.    "We  then  apply  the  ^mi.-  nrocHlun  t<^  the  derived  equation  in  a. 
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(7)  For  further  examples,  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the 
equations  given  in  a  text-book*  for  illustrating  the  ordinary  methods 
of  approximation. 

The  equation  a:*  -  2a?  -  5  =  0  was  Newton's  example  for  his  method 
of  approximation,  and  has  a  root  =  2*09455148  .  .  .     Here,  i?-8  =  -  2, 

and  p^  =  -  5.     Evidently,  8  <  V  25,  so  that  we  must  use  the  full  form 

J2    .     . 
s^-2x  =  b.     As  gy-  is  little  less  than  unity,  the  approximation  will 

be  slow.     Putting  g  for  ^5 ,  we  have,  from  the  formula 

^  =  Jwil^l?llfM%1412Jl^/^Y-        ' 
^\        3(7'       333L3Uy       3333L4V^*j       " '\ 

=  1-71  (1  +  -22800  -  -00395  +  -00090  .  .  .) 
=  209464. 

Only  five  places  of  decimals  have  been  preserved,  and  a  low  approxi- 
mation given  to  the  value  of  \/b. 
The  equation 

2ic»-473a:»- 234a? -711  =0 

has  been  taken  to  illustrate  Homer's  method  of  approximation,  and 
has  the  commensurable  root  237.  The  predominant  coefficient  is 
evidently  ^^,  and  the  rate  of  approximation  high.  Hence  we  find 
at  once  from  the  form 

y  -  468y-»  -  2844y'  =  473, 
where    x  =  iy,     that 

"'"^h^^^^y^  ""  ^•-•••|=*(473+-989  +  -012...) 
=  23700 

The  equation    ar*  -  3a;*  -  2a:  +  5  =  0   is  used  to  illustrate  Homer's 
method  for  incommensurable  roots.     It  has  three  which  are  given  as 

3128  ....     1-2016  .  .  .  ,     and     -  1-330058739  .  .  . 
The  coefficient  3  is  evidently    >  -\/8,     and  nearly  as  great  as 


i 


•>7 

-5. 

4 


^  Todhunter's  **  Theory  of  EquatioiiB,"  3rd  Edition. 
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Wet  will  nev6rthi*luHH  tako  it  for  the  subject  in  order  to  illustrate 
Uib  remttrk  in  (6),  although  -  6  is  really  the  proper  subject.  As  f  is 
uot  amAll,  the  approximation  is  slow.     We  have  (see  Table), 

2        A         4  10  25 

from  the  six  terms. 

Next  iu  the  ilorived  equation 

»»-  2s»-  l5t  +  25-0, 
where 

the  ooeftlcieut  15  i»  uearlv  as  large  as 


i 


while 

Wl5  >  lj'25. 

We  have  therefore  (see  Table)  where    y  =  il]l5 

114        I    25        I    50  16 

tukijQtj^  the  poditivv,  anJ  then  the  negative,  value  of  v  ioy  oannely 

we  obtain 

3  =  4-237  ...     or     -  -  3901   .  .  .  : 
whence 

.r  =*  11$^  .  .  .  ;     or    =»  -  I'it^  .  .  .  , 

uiutf  teriuti  oi  the  surie^  being  tukeu«  and  vh\i  upppiximution  hiin^ 
verv  slaw. 

The  ei|Uutiou  4r*-3ap*-2»-5=»Q  is  therefurtif  in  this  &)rnu  a 
vt)rv  uufavoumblu  example  of  solution  bv  operative  ilivision.  and  bos 
bevu  dwt^lt  u[>uQ  tor  thie  itmbuu.  But  all  the  root%  jun  btj  'luickiy 
obtaiued  by  muuiit^  of  the  simple  traneformataun  usually  nimployml  for 
removing  the  second  term  of  :in  equation — putting  ^  =  y  -  1   we  hava 

v'  -  hf  .  I  =  0. 


•'   •  •  • 
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In  this,  5  is  easily  the  predominant  coefficient ;  and  the  approximation 
is  fairly  rapid,  two  roots  being  obtained  simultaneously  from  the  formi 

y»  +  y-^  "  5. 
Taking  only  five  terms  of  the  invert,  we  have 

a;  =  1  +  y  -  3-1284  ...     and     =  -  1-33005  .  .  . 

1     *     ' 
Again,  putting         y  =  -  i       we  have 

z 

s«  -  5«»  +  I  =  0,     or    8  +  «-«  =  5, 
from  five  terras  of  the  invert  of  which  we  obtain 

>!:  =  1  +  1  e  1-201642.  .  .  , 

2 

the  three  roots  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  Homer's  process. 
Similar  artifices  may  be  employed  for  many  other  equations.  But  the 
matter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper ;  and  enough  has  perhaps 
been  written  to  suggest  the  general  validity  of  the  method. 

(8)  In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  in  the  above  examples  the  subject'  of  the  invert  itself, 
that  is,  the  weight-function  of  the  predominant  coefficient,  gives  a 
rough  indication  of  the  position  of  the  roots.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  these  weight-functions  (done^  without  the  following  series, 
would  give 

X  =  3-0,  X  =  1-29  ...     and    x^~  1-29  .  .  .  ; 

which  are  not  very  inexact  localisations.  The  development  of  this 
and  many  other  points  in  this  connexion  must  be  left  to  another 
paper. 

In  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this  paper  the  values  of  a  number 
of  terms  of  [tAi]"*,  [^a]'*  •  •  •  ar©  given  in  order  to  save  the 
trouble  of  calculating  the  coefficients. 

24.  Linear  Differmtiai  Equations  treated  hy  Operative  Division. — 
A  brief  note  on  this  subject  must  suffice.     If 

IJ}' ^  p,D  ^  p^Uf'  .  .  .  >  =  [</►> 

be  a  linear  differential  equation  with  constant  coefficients, 

P\y     Pl^     Pi    •    -    ' 
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we  can  invert  the  operation  by  dividing  operatiTely  S'',  that  is  0,  by 
it.    The  qnotieat  applied  to  [^3«  is 

y  =  [IP  -p,D  *  Cp.'  -p,)P'  -  Cp.'  -  2fj>,  *p,)B' .  .  .  ][*>. 

Or  we  may  take  the  divison  by  descoidiiig  terms,   beginning 
^th  the  term  S*,  when,  if 

[i>- +  f.D-' +  ftB- ...],.  [+> 
a  -  [O-  -P,D-"  ♦  l.P,'-P,)B~^  . . .  ][♦>. 
For  example,  let 

'*'  i  "' 
Then 

[ff'+alt]y  =  i:    and   y  =  [i)»  -  «D  +  a'i)' -  a"/)*  ...>-»- a. 
Alao 

[i)  + j-'Z)»>  =  a-'r; 

y-llf'-.r'jr'tt'lf. .  .](«-'«) -a-'  S  -  •r"  j|  *  .  •  • 
The  tvo  roots  are  interdependent,  their  opeiatiTe  ratio  b^ng 


(2)  If  the  coefficients  are  integral  fimcdonB  of  x,  the  same  pro- 
cedore  is  adopted.    For  example,  let 


Then 
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X    ^       x^ 


Hence  y  =  [i/  -  --  i>  +  —  i?^ . . .]  («  +  1)  ^  =  ^. 

When  the  coefficients  of  D^,  2),  i>*,  .  .  .  are  functions  of  higher 
orders  than  the  first,  the  exponents  of  i>  in  each  term  of  the  quotient 
must  be  so  chosen  as  if  possible  to  ensure  that  the  first  term  of  each 
dividend  shall  not  be  repeated  in  each  subtrahend — ^which  is  generally 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  Leibnitz's  theorem.     For  example  (one  form), 

Of  course,  -D"  here  denotes  operative  involution. 

25.  Conclusi<m. — Time  does  not  allow  examples  of  functional  equa- 
tions to  be  given ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  support  the  view  that 
operative  division  affords  a  general  and  methodical  way  of  dealing 
with  linear  equations.  Reflection  will  suggest  that  this  way  is  also 
the  natural  way.  We  do  not,  so  to  speak,  attempt  to  capture  the 
solution  by  artifice,  but,  setting  aside  the  quantitative  subjects,  evert 
the  original  operation  itself,  step  by  step,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
plan.  It  may  often  happen  that  the  result  of  the  artifice  is  more 
useful  to  us  than  the  result  of  the  general  method  ;  but  this  fact  does 
not  necessarily  diminish  the  value  of  the  latter.  Operative  division 
therefore  affords  a  good  preliminary  example  of  the  uses  to  which 
verb-functions  may  be  put. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  verb- 
functions  depends  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  <^°  does  not  equal 
numerical  unity. 

The  writer's  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Joly  for  the 
interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  this  paper  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  is  also  indebted 
to  Professor  Carey,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  for  help  rendered ; 
and  to  Mr.  Walter  Stott  for  first  applying  the  general  method  to  the 
solution  of  some  particular  equations ;  and  for  other  assistance.  It  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  T.  Hudson  to  add  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments 
used  in  this  article. 
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Note  added  in  Press. — The  following  procedure  enables  us  to 
avoid  incommensurable  subjects.  In  the  selected  form  of  the  original 
equation  separate  the  term  free  of  x  into  two  terms  j  +  ^;  j  is  now 
made  the  coefficient  of  x9  on  the  left  of  the  equation,  and  lj^,  that  is, 
)&,  is  made  the  new  subject.  For  example,  ic'-2«-6  =  0  maybe 
written  «•  -  2;r  +  3  =  8  ;  and  JjS  is  commensurable.  The  same  roots 
are  given  by  aid  of  the  Table,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  retard 
the  convergency  by  this  process,  which,  however,  helps  us  in  other 
ways. 

From  the  solution  of  many  numerical  equations  it  appears  that  a 
real  subject  always  gives  the  greatest  or  the  least  root,  or  both. 
Two  more  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  equation  in  %.  The  evalua- 
tion of  inverts  with  unreal  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  in  these  very 
brief  notes  on  a  large  theme. 
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ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  HY^NA,  MAMMOTH,  AND 
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By  R.  J.  USSHER. 

[Bead  November  14.     Ordered  for  Publication  November  16. 
Published  November  30,  1904.] 

The  instances  in  Ireland  in  which  caves  have  been  found  to  contain 
extinct  mammalia  have  been  few,  and  until  the  last  four  years  far 
between.  Our  most  important  bone-cave  has  hitherto  been  that  of 
Shandon  in  County  Waterford,  which,  in  1859  and  subsequent  years, 
was  discovered  to  contain  Bear,  Wolf,  Mammoth,  Horse,  Reindeer, 
and  Red  Deer  in  a  breccia  beneath  stalagmite.* 

This  led  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Leith  Adams,  to  make 
searches  in  a  neighbouring  district,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  in 
1879  of  a  small  bone-cave  at  Ballynamintra,  with  a  series  of  strata 
of  very  different  ages,  from  the  deeply-buried  stalagmite  floor 
and  its  debris  (which  yielded  Bear,  Reindeer,  and  Irish  Elk)  to  the 
Neolithic  surface-stratum,  full  of  kitchen -mid  den  relics.  The  special 
interest  of  this  cave  consisted  in  its  comprising,  within  a  small  area 

1  Proc.  R.  Dublin  See.,  22nd  June,  1869.    Natural  History  Review,  October, 
1859.    TnuDA.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  zxvi.  (June,  1876). 
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and.  in  the  same  deposit,  an  assemblage  of  broken  bones  of  Irish  Elk, 
with  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  man's  former  presence.  The 
report  upon  that  cave  may,  however,  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries  in  other  counties.' 

In  1898  Mr.  Thomas  Plunkett  described  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion the  finding  in  a  County  Fermanagh  cave  of  a  Bear*s  skull,  now 
in  the  National  Museum.  It  was  among  debris  that  appeared  to  have 
been  washed  out  of  a  higher  gallery  that  opened  above  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.'  With  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Dr.  Scharff,  sustained  cave-exploration  work  was 
organized,  and  the  funds  were  provided  for  three  seasons  by  grants 
from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  British  Association.  During 
the  four  summers  of  1901  to  1904  a  series  of  caves  with  post-glacial 
deposits  have  been  dug  out  in  the  Counties  of  Sligo'  and  Clare,^ 
all  of  which  contained  human  bones  and  implements  of  various 
periods  in  their  upper  strata,  while  their  deeper  beds,  and  some- 
times even  the  surface-stratum,  yielded  numerous  remains  of  Bear 
and  Eeindeer,  and  (in  County  Clare)  many  of  the  Irish  Elk.  The 
interesting  addition  of  the  Arctic  Lemming  from  both  counties  has 
rewarded  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Scharff,  who  has  also  announced  the 
Wild  Cat  from  more  than  one  County  Clare  cave.  Bears  as  well 
as  Reindeer  appear  to  have  survived  until  the  human  occupation, 
and  to  have  been  used  by  man.  Among  the  varied  implements 
found  in  these  caverns  may  specially  be  mentioned  delicately-pointed 
bonepins  and  piercing  instruments,  and  the  canine  teeth  of  Bear, 
Dog,  and  Boai*,  which  had  been  fashioned  into  rude  implements  or 
amulets,  also  finely-chipped  scrapers  of  flint,  and  pins  of  bronze. 
An  interesting  glimpse  at  the  life  of  the  cave-dwellers  has  been 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  a  stone  oil -lamp,  formed  out  of  a  hollowed 
sandstone  boulder.  The  limited  fauna  of  the  Sligo  and  Clare  caves 
suggested  that  researches  should  be  made  fuither  south,  as  those 
counties  had  been  subjected  to  very  rigorous  glaciation.  Accordingly, 
I  made  some  visits  to  caves  in  County  Limerick,  and  in  the  north  of 
Cork  near  Doneraile. 

While  visiting  that  district,  I  was  taken  last  May  by  Colonel  J. 


*  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  2nd  ser.,  voL  ii.,  No.  3,  1881  (abstract).     Sci.  Trans.  R. 
Dublin  Soc.y  vol.  i.  (series  ii.),  April,  1881  (full  report). 
2  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1898,  p.  886. 

^  Trans.  E.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxxii.,  Sect.  B.,  part  iv.,  September,  1903. 
^  Report  on  Caves  in  Co.  Clare,  in  preparation  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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Grove  Wliite  to  a  care  mentioned  to  me  by  Lord  Castletown  on  his 
estate  near  Castle  Pook.  Entering  from  an  old  quarry  by  a  low 
tunnel,  we  soon  found  ourselves  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries ;  and 
while  seeking  onr  way,  my  attendant,  John  Power,  came  upon  a  bone, 
partially  exposed,  which  I  recognized  to  be  a  Mammoth's  scapula.  It 
had  been  gnawed  round  the  edges,  and  bore  indentations  of  huge 
teeth,  while  a  piece  of  it  broken  ofp  in  this  process  was  found  several 
feet  away  in  the  sand,  as  well  as  a  Reindeer's  shin-bone. 

Being  anxious  to  conclude  my  work  in  County  Clare,  three  months 
were  then  occupied  in  the  excavation  of  three  caves  there,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  1st  of  September  that  I  was  able  to  commence  the  explora- 
tion of  the  new  cave  in  County  Cork,  where  I  remained  until  the  1st 
of  NoTember. 

This  vast  cavern  justifies  the  name  I  propose  to  give  it  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  both  from  its  great  extent  and  from  the  fact  that  in 
seven  different  galleries  remains  of  Mammoth  were  found. 

There  are  halls  and  chambers  of  great  size ;  but  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  system  is  a  series  of  deep  galleries  that  run  parallel  to 
each  other  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  are  so  close  as  to  be  confluent  in 
places,  the  dividing  walls  having  occasionally  collapsed.  The  great 
depth  of  these  galleries  denotes  a  very  prolonged  wearing  down  by 
water ;  and  they  exhibit  as  landmarks  of  their  history  two  and  even 
three  stalagmite  floors,  the  lower  ones  formed  of  the  concreted  debris 
where  the  upper  floor  had  broken  down  after  its  supporting  sand- 
bed  had  been  washed  away. 

In  every  part  of  this  extensive  cave- system  we  find  a  floor  of 
crystalline  stalagmite  which  sparkles  in  places  like  barley- sugar 
when  it  is  broken.  This  is  usually  the  uppermost  deposit,  and  where 
it  is  undisturbed  it  reposes  on  a  deep  stratum  of  triturated  Old  Ked 
Sandstone.  The  presence  of  this  material  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  the  sandstone  formation,  of  which  the  neighbouring  Bally- 
houra  Mountains  are  composed,  approaches  the  cave  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north;  from  those  mountains  flow  all  the  streams 
of  the  district,  spreading  the  red,  sandy  material  over  the  limestone 
tract. 

It  is  an  elevated  district,  the  cave  itself  being  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  but  the  cavity,  with  its  ramifications,  was  evidently 
formed  by  the  underground  waters  that  drained  from  the  upland 
valley  upon  which  Castle  Pook  looks  down  from  a  neighbouring  knoll ; 
its  square  mass  of  ruined  masonry  supplies  a  prominent  land-mark 
there,  and  it  gives  its  name  to  the  townland. 
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Violent  floods  must  have  drained  through  the  Mammoth  Gave,  for 
in  several  places  the  sand-hed  had  heen  washed  away  from  heneath 
the  stalagmite^  often  leading  to  the  break-down  of  tlie  latter ;  and 
where  this  had  not  taken  place,  bones,  such  as  a  Bear's  jaw,  were 
found  adhering  to  the  lower  side  of  the  stalagmite. 

In  other  places,  as  in  the  Elephant  Hall,  the  stalagmite  was 
unbroken  ;  and  on  its  removal  the  fragments  of  a  more  ancient  floor 
were  found  beneath  it  in  the  sand,  together  with  animal  remains.  A 
large  mass  of  stalagmite  of  this  sort  lay  over  a  skull  of  Deer,  which 
again  rested  on  the  skull  of  a  Bear. 

The  stones  found  in  the  sand-deposit  of  this  cave  are  limestone 
fragments,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  those  water-worn  or  ice- 
worn  pebbles  and  boulders  with  which  I  was  so  familiar  in  the  caves 
of  Sligo  and  Clare.  Above  the  stalagmite,  it  is  true,  there  are  earth- 
falls  intruded  here  and  there  from  above,  through  fissures.  In  these 
are  many  worn  stones  of  the  paving-stone  type ;  but  I  have  failed  to 
observe  them  below  the  stalagmite.  The  animal  remains,  round 
which  centres  the  interest  of  this  cave,  are  in  extraordinary  profusion, 
and  often  admirably  preserved ;  they  are  found  in  aU  directions,  even 
in  the  most  remote  and  narrow  galleries. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  fox-earth  bones  which  are  generally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  stalagmite,  and  which  may  be  considered 
quite  recent,  but  to  the  great  haiTest  of  fossil  bones  which  we  have 
found  beneath  the  stalagmite  floor,  often  embedded  in  it,  or  in  the 
brecciated  sand  that  adhered  to  its  lower  side.  These  had  been 
occasionally  washed  out  of  their  position  into  lower  galleries,  where 
they  lay  loose  on  the  sand.  Sometimes  a  large  bone  was  partially 
cemented  into  the  stalagmite,  or  sand  breccia,  and  partially  exposed ; 
and  elsewhere  there  were  bones  and  fragments  of  tusks  among  lime- 
stone rubble,  or  on  shelves  of  the  walls  where  they  had  been  left 
high  and  dry. 

The  two  animals  most  numerously  represented  are  Bear  and 
Keindeer ;  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
these  creatures  has  been  proved  most  convincingly  by  the  caves  of 
Ireland,  none  of  which,  if  they  contain  extinct  animals  at  all,  seem  to 
be  without  remains  of  Bear  or  Eeindeer,  or  of  both.  The  Bears  appear 
to  have  inhabited  tlie  galleries  and  chambers  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
where  they  brought  in  their  prey,  which  included  such  large  game  as 
Elephants  and  Irish  Elks,  whose  bones  were  gnawed  and  fractured ; 
even  the  long  bones  of  the  adult  Mammoth  had  lost  their  extremities, 
and  its  tusks  had  been  broken  into  small  fragments ;  while  the  remains 
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of  Mammoth  calves  were  found  in  more  than  one  place,  and  a  very 
interesting  mandible  of  one  of  these  exhibits  its  first  teeth. 

The  Wolf,  too,  seems  to  be  represented,  for  we  found  a  canine 
radius  of  large  oize  in  the  stalagmite. 

But  we  were  yet  to  discover  a  more  able  bone-crusher  than  the 
Bear  or  the  Wolf ;  for  a  portion  of  a  maxilla  with  the  two  back 
molars  which  turned  up  in  the  sand  has  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Scharfif 
as  that  of  the  Spotted  Hysena,  an  animal  new  to  the  Irish  list,  and 
which  connects  our  Pleistocene  fauna  with  that  of  more  southern 
countries. 

Possibly  when  the  bones  are  determined,  other  ftTn'mAlg  may  be 
found  to  be  represent^,  some  of  the  cervine  remains  being  remarkable. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  or  not  this  is  a  pre-glacial 
cave  ;  its  long  history  needs  to  be  elucidated  by  all  the  light  that  can 
be  thrown  on  it,  so  that  too  much  care  and  labour  cannot  be  expended 
in  working  out  this  extensive  cavern.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  bone-cave  yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  not  only  from  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  extinct  animals  that  it  contains,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  opens  up  a  chapter  in  the  Pleistocene  history  of  the  country 
of  which  we  had  previously  very  scanty  records,  except  such  limited 
evidence  as  was  afforded  by  the  Shandon  cave. 

Like  the  latter,  the  Mammoth  cave  has  as  yet  yielded  no  relics  of 
early  Man ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  such  may  not  be 
discovered  there  by  a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents. 

To  do  this  properly  the  materials  should  be  harrowed  or  carried 
out  and  searched  by  daylight — a  method  that  at  present  seems  only 
partially  possible,  owing  to  the  tortuous  and  irregular  form  of  the 
passages,  encumbered  by  masses  of  rock.  We  have  already  cleared  out 
the  entrance  gallery,  enlarging  it  by  blasting,  and  Lord  Castletown  has 
placed  a  strong  door  there ;  we  have  made  preliminary  excavations  in 
parts  that  have  been  named  the  Hyaena  Chamber,  the  Elephant  Hall, 
the  Abyss,  and  Fairy-land. 

These  searches  have  resulted  in  the  procuring  of  fifteen  baskets  of 
fossil  bones,  though  some  of  the  time,  during  our  two  months'  stay, 
was  occupied  in  making  a  survey  and  sections  of  the  cave— a  work 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  continued  towards  completion  next  year. 

Until  the  22nd  October,  I  found  this  the  driest  cave  I  had  ever 
worked ;  but  after  that  date  a  heavy  rain-fall  caused  the  whole  place 
to  become  so  wet  as  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 
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The  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  chemical  changes  which  they  bring 
about  in  the  substances  they  feed  upon  and  come  in  contact 
with,  admittedly  forms  a  very  large  field  for  inquiry,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion to  any  large  extent— certainly  not  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
morphology  of  the  organisms  concerned  has  been  studied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
The  chemical  changes  which  can  be  induced  by  bacteria  must  be  very 
numerous,  seeing  that  the  physiological  fprocesses  of  respiration, 
digestion,  assimilation,  secretion,  and  excretion  may  all  be  set  up 
during  their  activity. 

These  changes  must,  moreover,  be  profoundly  modified  in  solutions 
of  similar  substances,  fermented  by  similar  organisms,  when  the  supply 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  varied. 

Under  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultivating  bacteria,  it  is  impossible 
to  assume  that  an  excess  of  oxygen  can  be  equally  maintained  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  solution,  owing  to  the  rapid  rate  of  fermentation, 
and  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  under  such  conditions  the  liquid 
medium  must  be  regarded  from  the  chemical  point  of  view  as  con- 
stituting varying  chemical  systems  from  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  downwards,  and  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  study  chemical  chcmges 
under  rigid  conditions,  the  method  of  experimenting  must  be  materially 
modified. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  modifications  which  shall  at  once  meet  with 
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all  difficulties  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  to  preserve  without  loss 
the  products  of  the  chemical  changes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
the  purity  of  the  organisms  setting  up  the  changes.  But,  hesides  this, 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  so  extensiye  that  it  would  not  he  wise,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  attempt  to  do  so.  There  are  a 
number  of  problems  in  the  chemistry  of  bacterial  fermentation  which 
require  investigation  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  pollution 
and  purification  of  water,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary 
introductory  studies  to  the  larger  problems  above  referred  to. 

The  author  desires  to  describe  in  this  communication  a  few  of  such 
studies.  His  method  of  experimentiDg  has  been  to  allow  very  dilute 
solutions  of  simple  organic  substances  of  known  strength  to  ferment 
under  aerobic  conditions,  and  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the 
products  of  fermentation.  The  strength  of  the  solutions  has  been 
carefully  determined,  so  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  shall  not  exceed  its  solubility  in  water.  The 
physiological  processes  which  can  be  conveniently  studied  by  this 
method  are  those  of  respiration  and  digestion  (by  eozymic  action). 

Ths  Fermentation  of  Urea. 

Urea  has  been  one  of  the  substances  selected  by  the  author  for 
investigation  on  account  of  its  extremely  simple  constitution  and 
chemical  characters,  and  also  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
converted  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  certain  organisms. 

The  micro-coccus  ureaD,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  this  power  to  a 
marked  degree ;  and  Miquel  has  shown  that  a  number  of  other  organisms 
also  possess  it.  The  change  is  brought  about  by  the  enzyme  urase 
This  change,  therefore,  comes  under  the  physiological  process  of 
digestion. 

It  is  known  that  the  micro-coccus  ureee  can  be  cultivated  in  solu- 
tions of  urea  containing  phosphates  and  the  other  necessary  salts.  The 
urea  being  then  the  only  nutrient  organic  substance  present,  must 
undergo  changes  in  connexion  with  the  physiological  processes  of 
respiration  and  assimilation  as  well  as  with  that  of  digestion.  By  the 
method  of  investigation  employed  by  the  author,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion  can  easily  be  examined  when  such  simple  substimces 
as  urea  are  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  in  the  experiments  to  be 
described  the  author  proposes  to  confine  himself  to  the  changes 
possible  under  these  two  processes.  He  hopes  to  deal  with  the  other 
processes  in  a  future  communication. 

B2 
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Method  of  Experimenting. 

The  method  of  experimenting,  and  the  special  apparatus  which 
have  been  employed  for  the  experiments,  require  but  brief  reference, 
as  both  have  been  fully  described  in  a  memoir  on  ''The  Course  and 
Nature  of  Fermentative  Changes  in  Natural  and  Polluted  "Waters," 
published  in  the  Trans.  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2,  1895. 

Solutions  of  urea  and  of  the  necessary  inorganic  salts  were  made  up 
to  a  convenient  strength  with  fresh  distilled  water.  The  dissolved 
gases,  inorganic  and  organic  nitrogen,  were  determined  both  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  experiment. 

If  the  initial  or  earlier  steps  only  of  the  fermentation  were  required 
to  be  studied,  the  solutions  were  preserved  in  bottles  completely  filled 
and  carefully  stoppered  with  well-groimd  glass  stoppers,  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  solution  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  gas  for 
the  puipose.  If,  however,  it  were  desired  to  study  the  course  of 
fermentation  more  completely,  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
air  in  the  bottle  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen. 

It  was  possible  to  make  the  solutions  sufficiently  dilute  to  ensure 
that  the  dissolved  oxygen  should  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete fermentation  of  the  organic  substance  it  contained ;  the  quantities, 
however,  of  substance  fermented,  and  of  products  formed,  would  then 
necessarily  be  very  small — undesirably  so  for  many  purposes. 

For  the  first-mentioned  object  a  bottle  of  ordinary  form  is  employed ; 
for  the  second,  one  of  special  form  is  necessary.  I  have  found  Chancel's 
form  of  glass  flask  for  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  very 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  fiask,  the  neck  of  which 
is  ground  and  fitted  with  a  hollow  glass  stopper.  A  side  tubule  is 
fused  on  the  outside  of  the  neck ;  and  a  hole  is  bored  through  the  side 
of  the  stopper  to  correspond  with  it.  A  tube  is  also  fused  on  the  inside 
of  the  stopper  over  the  hole ;  and  by  its  means,  in  one  position  of  the 
stopper,  the  outer  tubule  may  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  interior  and  bottom  portion  of  the  flask.  The  outer  end  of  the 
stopper  is  continued  into  a  glass  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock. 
With  this  form  of  flask,  the  gases  in  the  air-space,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  experiment,  may  be  easily  displaced  by  means  of  paraffin  oil, 
and  transferred  to  the  special  gas  analysis  apparatus  for  measurement 
and  analysis  {he,  cit,,  p.  546).  The  solution  may  then  be  displaced  and 
transferred  to  the  laboratory  flask  of  the  same  apparatus,  and  the 
dissolved  gases  in  it  boiled  out  and  analysed. 
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The  capacities  of  the  flasks  were  very  carefully  determined.  They 
varied  from  about  540  c.c.  to  about  600  c.c. ;  and  usually  the  volume 
of  solution  employed  was  about  400  cc.  for  each  flask. 

Both  bottles  and  flasks  were  immersed  in  distilled  water,  neck 
downwards,  in  large  glass  vessels,  which  were  themselves  covered  with 
glass  plates,  and  kept  in  the  dark  at  an  equable  temperature. 


Composition  of  Solution  employed. 

The  solutions  employed  have  all  been  made  of  the  same  strength, 
viz.,  0-225  grm.  urea,  and  0*1  grm.  each  of  potassium  phosphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  sodium  carbonate  per  litre.  This  quantity  of 
urea  is  equivalent  to  83*7  c.c.  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0^  and 
760  mm.,  and  0*105  grm.  of  nitrogen.  Solutions  of  this  strength 
have  been  found  very  convenient,  because  the  fermentations  have  not 
been  sufficiently  rapid  in  them  to  set  up  anaerobic  conditions  in  the 
lower  layers  of  liquid  when  not  exposed  to  a  temperature  higher 
than  21°  C. 


Methods  of  Determining  the  Organic  and  the  Inorganic  Nitrogen. 

•  • 

For  the  determination  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  nitrogen,  as 
dilute  solutions  as  possible  were  in  all  oases  employed,  the  strength 
taken  being  just  sufficient  to  give  distinctly  the  necessary  colour 
reactions. 

The  nitrogen  as  ammonia  has  been  determined  by  direct  nessler- 
ising. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite  has  been  determined  by  the  meta- 
phenylene  diamine  method. 

In  all  cases  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  has  also  been  determined  by 
the  zinc- copper  couple,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrate  sought  for ;  but  no 
distinct  evidence  has  been  found  of  its  presence  in  any  of  the  solutions 
in  which  the  fermentation  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  completion* 

The  organic  nitrogen,  together  with  ammonia,  if  present,  has 
been  determined  by  evaporation  and  ignition  with  small  quantities 
of  concentrated  sidphuric  acid,  not  exceeding  1  to  2  c.c.  The  acid 
solution  was  rendered  alkaline,  and  the  ammonia  distilled  off,  as  in 
Xjeldhal's  process. 
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The  OrganivnB  effecting  the  lermentattons. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  to  be  described,  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  commencing  with  organisms  in  a  state  of  activity,  because 
their  enzymic  action  would  mask  the  respiratory  changes  which  it  was 
also  desired  to  study. 

Consequently  the  germs  present  in  the  distilled  water,  and  other 
substances  employed  in  making  up  the  solutions,  have  been  relied  upon 
for  setting  up  fermentation. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  or  so,  the  solutions  become  slightly 
turbid ;  and  the  turbidity  becomes  more  distinct  a  few  days  later,  and 
remains  until  the  fermentation  is  complete. 


Table  I. 

Analyses  giving  the  oxygen  consumed,  and  the  products  formed,  by 
the  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  exerted  by  the  organisms 
during  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development  and  activity  in 
solutions  of  urea. 

The  gases  are  stated  in  c.c.  at  N.  T.  P.,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  and 
inorganic  nitrogen  compounds  in  grms.,  per  litre  : — 


No. 
1 
2 

4 
5 


Dissolved  Gabes. 


CO2 
19-63 
20-63 
23-19 
29-88 
42-22 


6-99 
6-42 
3-06 
001 
0-00 


Na 
13-74 
13-56 
13-60 
13-47 
13-40 


NiTKOOEN  AS 


Organic 

NH3 

0-106 

0-0001 

0*105 

00003 

— 

0-0032 

0-0108 

0-077 

0-026 

N203 

0-0 

trace 

0-00148 

0-00247 

0-00244 
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No.  1 .  AnalyBis  of  solution  at  commencement  of  experiment. 
No.  2.  Analysis  of  solution  five  months  later. 

No.  3.  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  solution  from  No.  2  after  allowing 
it  to  ferment  eight  days  longer. 

No.  4.  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  solution  from  No.  3  after 
allowing  it  to  ferment  three  days  longer. 

No.  5.  Analysis  of  another  portion  of  the  original  solution  after 
keeping  for  five  months. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  No.  3  with  those  of  No.  1,  it 
appears  that  0*00148  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride, 
0'0031  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  3*56  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide 
were  formed,  while  3*94  cc.  oxygen  were  consumed. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride  to  that  as  ammonia 
IB  80  nearly  as  1  :  2  that  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  first  step  of 
fermentation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  direct  oxidation  according 
to  the  equation  : — 

3CONaH4  +  30,  =  3C0,  +  N^O,  +  4NH,.  (1) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  equation  that  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  one-half  of  the  latter 
being  taken  up  to  form  nitrous  anhydride,  and  one-half  to  form  carbon 
dioxide.  The  analysis  of  No.  3  shows  that  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  formed  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen 
consumed. 

Assuming  this  equation  to  correctly  indicate  the  process  of 
oxidation,  we  may  differentiate  the  products  due  to  respiratory 
changes  from  those  due  to  enzymic  action.  Thus,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride  may  be 
obtained  by  calculation ;  then  twice  that  volume  equals  the  carbon 
dioxide  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  remaining  carbon  dioxide  may 
then  be  taken  as  due  to  enzymic  action ;  and  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
equivalent  to  it  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CON.H*  +  H,0   =  CO,  +  2NH3.  (2) 
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Table  II., 

Showing  the  percentages  of  the  products,  recorded  in  Table  I.,  which 
were  due  to  respiratory  changes,  and  of  those  which  were  due  to 
enzymic  change,  the  total  carbon  dioxide  and  inorganic  nitrogen 
compounds  being  taken  each  as  100. 


Results  of 
Respiratory  Changes. 


Oxygen  absorbed  by  other 
Physiological  Processes. 


No. 

CO2 

NH3 

NaOa 

O2 
absorbed 

COa 

NHa 

3 

100-0 

67-7 

32-3 

89-9 

00 

0-0 

4 

67-7 

37-6 

18-8 

84-6 

42-3 

41-0 

6 

25-9 

17-2 

8-6 

83-6 

74-1 

73-8 

1 

10-15 
15*45 
16-54 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  fermentative  products 
between  the  processes  of  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  in.  accordance 
with  the  above  equations  (1  and  2)  is  shown  to  be  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  inorganic  products  are  nearly  all  accounted  for. 

The  respiratory  changes  were  similar  in  degree  in  the  two  experi- 
ments 4  and  5  ;  but  the  enzymic  changes  were  very  different.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  solution  in  the  latter  experiment  being  kept 
for  some  time  after  aerobic  conditions  had  ceased. 


The  Chemistry  of  more  Advanced  Stages  of  Fermentative  Change. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with  the  object  of 
studying  more  advanced  stages  of  fermentation  ;  and  with  this  object 
in  view  known  volumes  of  air  were  left  in  the  flasks  above  described 
to  act  as  reservoirs  of  oxygen. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  on  the  same  day  as  the  foregoing 
and  with  portions  of  the  same  solution. 
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The  changes  in  composition  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
flasks,  and  in  the  solutions,  indicated  in  the  preceding  Table  of 
Analyses,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 


No. 

COa 

Oa 

Na. 

6 

+  36-54 

-  32-63 

+  1-31 

7 

+  66*25 

-  51-20 

+  0-26 

8 

+  68-68 

-  72-62 

-  0-63 

9 

+  62-38 

-  82-84 
Table  IV., 

+  0-05 

Stating  the  results  due  to  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  respec- 
tively, in  percentages,  as  in  Table  II. 


Results  of 
Eespiratory  Changes. 

Enzymic 
Changes. 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  other 
Phyfiidlogical  Procenes. 

No. 
6 
7 

COa 
77-0 
67-8 

NHs 
48-6 
43*1 

NaOa 
24*3 
21-6 

Oa 
83-9 

86-6 

• 

COa 
23-0 
32-2 

NHs 
21-6 
30-7 

16-1 
13-6 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  Tables  again  prove  that  the  inorganic 
products  are  nearly  all  accounted  for,  when  distributed  in  accordance 
with  equations  1  and  2  ;  and  they  afford  additional  evidence  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  division  has  been  made  is  weU  founded. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analytical  results  recorded  for  experiment  6, 
Table  lY.,  that  the  urea  originally  present  in  solution  had  by  no  means 
undergone  complete  metabolic  change. 

Of  the  products  formed  in  this  experiment,  77  per  cent,  of  the  total 
carbon  dioxide  was  the  result  of  the  respiratory  chakge,  and  23 
per  cent,  the  result  of  enzymic  action ;  while,  of  the  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  products,  72*81  per  cent,  was  the  result  of  respiratory  change, 
and  21*58  the  result  of  enzymic  action,  leaving  6-6  per  cent,  of  those 
products  unaccounted  for. 
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Of  the  oxygen  consumed,  83*91  per  cent,  was  taken  ap  by  the 
respiratory  changes,  and  16*09  per  cent,  by  other  physiologieal  pro- 
cesses not  examined. 

On  comparing  together  the  anal3rtical  results  recorded  for  the  next 
three  experiments,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  Table  III.,  it  is  evident  that  No.  7 
marks  the  point  when  the  change  of  all  the  urea  originally  present  had 
just  been  completed ;  while  Nos.  8  and  9  mark  well-advanced  steps 
in  true  nitrification  of  the  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  No.  7,  67*8  per  cent,  and  64*6  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively, of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  and  inorganic  nitrogen  products 
were  the  reduit  of  respiratory  change ;  and  32*2  per  cent,  and  30*7  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  the  same  products  were  the  result  of  enzymic 
action,  leaving,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  products,  4*7  nitrogen  as 
ammonia  unaccounted  for. 

Of  the  oxygen  consumed,  86*5  per  cent,  was  taken  up  by  the 
respiratory  changes,  and  13*5  per  cent,  by  other  physiological  pro- 
cesses not  examined. 

Although  experiment  7  illustrates  the  complete  fermentation  of 
the  urea  originally  present,  the  total  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed 
only  accounts  for  77*96  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  which  the  urea 
originally  contained ;  and  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  products  account 
for  only  81*9  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  same. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  balance  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
atmospheric  oxygen — viz.,  22*04  per  cent.,  18*1  per  cent.,  and  13*5  per 
cent.,  respectively — ^were  taken  up  by  other  physiological  processes. 


Experiments  with  Urea  and  Rochelle  Salt. 

The  following  experiments  confirm,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  fact 
borne  out  by  experiments  1,  2,  and  3,  Table  I.,  viz.,  that  the  enzymic 
action  was  not  exerted  by  the  organisms  upon  urea  during  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  development. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  solution,  in  distilled  water,  of 
urea  and  inorganic  salts  of  similar  strength  as  the  preceding  solutions, 
but  containing  in  addition  0*141  grm.  per  litre  of  Rochelle  salt, 
a  quantity  equivalent  to  44*64  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  latter 
substance  was  selected  as  being  a  very  suitable  organic  nutrient  for 
the  organisms  capable  of  hydroHzing  urea  (see  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f .  phys. 
Chem.  1881). 
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Table  V. 

Analyses  giving  the  total  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed,  and  the 
products  formed,  by  the  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  exerted 
by  the  organisms  during  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development 
and  activity  in  solutions  of  urea  and  Rochelle  salt. 


No. 

Datb. 

Dissolved  Gases. 

NXTROOEir 

AS 

CO2  CO. 

O2  c.c. 

Nj  c.c. 

NHsgrs. 

10 

At  cominenoement,       .    . 

19-60 

6-34 

11-26 

00002 

11 

Six  days  later,    .... 

32-04 

0-19 

10-69 

0-0003 

12 

Nine  days  later,      .     «    . 

32-66 

0-00 

10-79 

0-0007 

13 

Twelve  monthB  later,  .     • 

33-38 

0-00 

11-06 

0-0009 

14 

Seven  days  later,     .     .     . 

Atmosphere  of  flask  in 
No.  14-- 

70-26 

4-74 

13-31 

0-0220 

At  commencement,    . 

0-00 

160-84 

606-34 

1 

At  conclusion,       .     • 

0-00 

13809 

601-88 

From  the  results  recorded  in  the  above  Table,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  influences  of  the  Eochelle  salt  is  to  set 
up  a  very  rapid  fermentation.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  No.  11, 
although  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen  had  been  consumed,  only  a  minute 
quantity  of  ammonia  had  been  formed.  After  three  days'  longer 
fermentation  in  another  portion  of  the  solution.  No.  12,  a  small 
quantity  was  formed ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  limit  for  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  very  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
oxygen  originally  present  allowed ;  since,  when  a  third  portion  of  the 
solution  (11)  was  kept  for  nearly  eleven  months,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  found  in  it  was  but  little  more  than  that  in  No.  12. 

But  when  a  larger  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  was  provided, 
as  in  experiment  14,  more  advanced  stages  of  fermentation  very  rapidly 
set  in  ;  and  in  seven  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
about  one-flfth  of  the  urea  originally  present  had  been  hydrolysed  into 
ammonium  carbonate. 
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We  can  distinguish,  with  close  approximation,  between  the.  pro- 
ducts due  to  enzymic  action  and  those  due  to  respiratory  change  thus : 
assuming  that  the  0*022  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  was  wholly 
the  result  of  hydrolysis  of  urea,  its  equivalent  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
17*54  c.c.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  33*1 1  o.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  as  due 
to  respiratory  change  exerted  upon  the  Rochelle  salt.  Assuming  the 
oxidation  to  have  taken  place  according  to  the  equation  — 

2C4H4KNaOe  +  50j  «  SCO,  +  4H:,0  +  2KKaO, 

the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  is  to  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
formed  as  5  :  8.  That  is,  the  balance  of  33*  i  1  c.c.  of  carbon  di6xide 
should  be  equivalent  to  20*7  c.c.  of  oxygen.  The  analysis  shows 
a  consumption  of  23*1  c.c.  of  that  gas. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  respiratory 
changes  were  practically  confined  to  the  Kochelle  salt,  and  the  enzymic 
action  to  the  urea.  It  may  then  be  gathered  from  the  analytical 
results  that  74*17  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  in  the  former  substance  was 
converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  at  the  same  time  20*96  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  substance  suffered  hydrolysis. 

Direct  quantitative  evidence  is  also  afforded  by  these  results, 
showing  that  the  hydrolysis  of  urea  during  fermentation  of  the  more 
favourable  nutrient  substance,  Rochelle  salt,  is  entirely  due  to  enzymic 
action,  and  not  to  any  other  physiological  process. 

A  further  feature  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  results  recorded  in 
Table  7  is  the  evidence  which  the  figpires  for  the  dissolved  atmospheric 
nitrogen  afford  of  the  ''  fixation  "  of  that  gas  during  the  fermentation. 
The  different  values  obtained  before  and  after  fermentation  are  ail, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  decidedly  too  large  to  ascribe  to 
experimental  errors. 

Canclusionm 

1.  The  organisms  capable  of  initiating  and  effecting  the  hydrolysis 
of  urea  appear  to  exert  that  change  entirely  by  enzymic  action* 

2.  When  the  conditions  of  fermentation  are  such  that  urea  is 
subject  to  the  physiological  process  of  respiration — in  other  words, 
when  urea  is  the  sole  nutrient  organic  substance  present — ^it  undergoes 
only  partial  hydrolysis,  the  greater  part  of  it  undergoing  a  process  of 
oxidation ;  thus : — 

3C0NaH:  +  30,  =  3C0,  +  N,0,  +  4NH„ 

the  result  of  the  respiratory  or  energetic  metabolic  requirements  of  the 
organisms* 
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3.  Of  the  proportions  of  the  urea  which  suffered  respiratory  and 
«nzymic  changes  in  an  experiment,  in  which  the  urea  had  undergone 
complete  metabolic  change,  about  two-thirds  was  completely  oxidised, 
according  to  the  above  equation,  and  one-third  was  converted  into 
ammonium  carbonate  by  hydrolysis. 

4.  Small  quantities  of  oxygen  ore  also  taken  up  by  other  physio- 
logical processes  not  yet  examined. 

5.  Products  of  hydrolytic  action  have  not  been  observed  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  the  organisms. 

6.  When  the  urea  was  associated  with  such  an  organic  compound 
as  Eochelle  salt,  it  apparently  suffered  no  change  until  enzymic  action 
set  in,  and  was  apparently  not  affected  by  other  physiological  changes, 
these  latter  being  confined  to  the  Eochelle  salt,  and  also  to  the 
dissolved  atmospheric  nitrogen, 

7.  Decided  quantities  both  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  urea 
fermented,  and  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed,  have  been  noticed 
as  having  been  taken  up,  no  doubt,  by  constructive  and  other  physio- 
logical processes ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  completely  examined. 

The  Fermentation  of  Asparagine, 

Asparaginc  is  a  substance  of  well-defined  constitution,  and  easily 
undergoes  enzymic  change  into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia ;  and  it  has 
for  these  reasons  been  included  amongst  the  substances  for  study  in 
this  investigation. 
.  The  experiments  with  this  substance  have  been  conducted  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner  to  those  with  urea.  The  descriptions  of 
them,  and  the  results  obtained,  will  be  found  in  Table  VI. 

On  reference  to  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  experiment, 
No.  16,  was  stopped  just  at  the  commencement  of  fermentation,  and 
the  results  give  the  chemical  changes  which  were  set  up  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  activity  of  the  organisms  ;  thus  0-61  cc.  oxygen  waa 
absorbed,  and  1*4  cc.  COj  and  O'OOl  grm.  nitrogen  as  ammonia  were 
formed. 

The  results  of  the  next  experiment.  No.  17,  and  also  No.  18, 
indicate  more  advanced  steps  of  the  fermentation ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  oxygen  originally  present  had  been  completely  absorbed ;  conse- 
quently the  results  majj.  have  been  slightly  affected  by  anaerobic 
conditions.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
formed  in  both  these  experiments  was  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  which  were  also  formed.     The*  nitrogen 
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as  ammonia  amounts  to  one-half  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the 
asparagine,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  only  accounts  for  one-seventh  of 
the  carbon.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  referred  to  anaerobic  conditions, 
and  it  may  be  concluded,  having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which 
asparagine  is  hydrolysed,  that  in  both  the  experiments  practically  the 
whole  of  it  was  changed  by  enzymic  action  into  aspaitic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  that  the  respiratory  changes  were  subsequently  exerted 
upon  the  aspartic  acid  so  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equations : — 

CJffsCNH,)  (CO .  NHO  (CO,H)  +  HaO  =  CHaCira,)  (COaH),^  NH,.  (1) 
CaHaCNHOCCOjH),  +  3  Oa  =  4  CO,  +  NH,  +  2  H^O.  (2) 

From  equation  (1)  it  is  seen  that,  as  a  result  of  hydrolysis,  one-half 
of  the  nitrogen  in  asparagine  is  retained  in  the  product,  aspartic  acid, 
and  one-half  goes  to  form  ammonia. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  asparagine,  ammonia  is  the  sole  inorganic 
product  of  enzymic  change,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed 
during  its  fermentation  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  respiratory 
changes. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  the  Table  form  a  series  illustrating 
different  stages  of  fermentation  from  commencement  to  completion ; 
and  the  course  of  the  fermentative  changes  are  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  curves ;  thus,  when  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia 
are  plotted  together,  the  course  of  change  is  represented  by  two 
straight  Hnes,  one  showing  the  course  of  enzymic  changes,  the  other 
the  after-effect  of  respiratory  changes  upon  the  aspartic  acid,  the 
organic  product  of  the  first-named  changes. 

When  the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  and  of  oxygen  absorbed 
are  plotted  together,  a  straight  line  is  also  obtained. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  absorption  of  the  greater 
part,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  oxyg^i  may  also  be  regarded  as  due 
to  respiratory  changes. 

The  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  ammonia  which  resulted 
from  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  solutions  of  asparagine 
employed  are  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  23  and  24  with  the 
first  solution,  and  by  experiments  28  and  29  with  the  second  solution. 
They  maybe  taken  to  be  56*25  cc,  and  0*01  grm.  nitrogen  as  ammonia, 
per  litre.  These  quantities  represent  67*9  per  cent,  of  the  carbon,  and 
72  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  aspartic  acid  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  asparagine. 
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Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  asparaginey  when  fermented  by 
water-organisms  under  aerobic  conditions,  may  undergo  complete 
enzymic  change  into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  activity  of  the  organisms,  and  that  the  aspartic  acid  subse- 
quently suffers  respiratory  changes,  which  account  for  about  68  per 
cent,  of  its  carbon  and  72  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen,  the  remaining  32  per 
cent,  of  the  former  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being  taken  up  by 
other  physiological  processes  not  yet  examined. 

The  Fermentation  of  Alhumose, 

Albumose  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  albuminous  substances, 
because  it  is  easily  dissolyed,  and  readily  undergoes  fermentative 
changes.  Egg  albumen,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  difficult  to  ferment 
under  the  conditions  of  experiment  employed  in  this  investigation. 
Solutions  of  egg  albumen  undergo  slight  change  only,  the  albumen 
being  deposited  as  a  thin  iridescent  film  on  the  sides  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  remaining  unoxidized. 

It  was  anticipated  that  albumose,  itself  a  product  of  enzymic 
change,  would  not  suffer  further  change  by  such  process,  under  the 
conditionst  of  experimenting,  and  that  consequently  the  inorganic 
products  resulting  from  its  fermentation  would  be  entirely  due  to 
respiratory  changes. 

The  details  of  the  experiments,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
them,  will  be  found  in  Table  VII,  Different  stages  in  the  fermentation, 
from  commencement  to  finish,  are  illustrated  by  the  experiments. 

On  plotting  together  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  formed,  a 
practically  straight  line  is  obtained.  An  approximately  straight  line 
is  also  obtained  wheii  the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  formed,  and  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  are  plotted  together. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the 
two  inorganic  products  formed,  in  these  experiments,  were  the  result 
of  respiratory  changes. 

The  fermentation  of  the  albumose  was  complete  in  the  experiments 
36,  37,  and  38  ;  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  each  of  these 
amounted  to  22*16,  22*74,  and  22*51  cc.  per  litre,  and  the  nitrogen, 
as  ammonia,  to  0*0041,  0*0042,  and  0*0044,  respectively.  The  volumes 
of  oxygen  absorbed  in  these  experiments  were,  respectively,  23*1, 
23*91,  and  22*67  cc. 

The  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  formed  in  these 
experiments  account  for  about  78*5  per  cent,  of  the  carbon,  and  76*5 
per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen,  originally  present  in  the  albumose. 
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The  Fermentation  of  Rochelle  Salt. 

Eochelle  salt,  as  was  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  communi- 
cation,  readily  and  quickly  undergoes  fermentative  change  when 
mixed  with  urea. 

It  also  undergoes  fermentation,  though  not  so  quickly,  when 
unassociated  with  any  source  of  nitrogen,  save  that  of  the  air. 

The  experiments  with  this  suhstance  are  recorded  in  Tahle  YIII. 
Different  stages  of  fermentation  from  conmiencement  to  finish  are 
illustrated  hy  them. 

On  plotting  the  carhon  dioxide  formed  with  the  oxygen  absorhed, 
the  course  of  fermentation  is  seen  to  take  place  in  two  equal  and 
progressive  stages,  and  the  course  of  each  is  represented  by  a  straight 
line. 

During  the  first  stage  of  oxidation,  the  Eochelle  salt  is  converted 
into  potassium  sodium  malate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water;  and  the 
malate  is  oxidised  during  the  second  stage  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  according  to  the  equations : — 

( 1 )  2C4H4KNaOe  +  20,  =  C4H4KNa05  +  4C0,  +  2HaO  +  KNaO. 

(2)  CH^KNaOs  -f  30,  =  400,  +  2H,0  +  KNaO. 

The  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed,  and  of  oxygen  absorbed,  by 
the  complete  fermentation,  may  be  taken,  from  experiments  48,  49, 
and  50,  to  be  83'3  and  20  cc.  per  litre,  respectively.  These  volumes 
are  in  the  proportion  of  8  :  5,  nearly  ;  that  is,  the  proportions  required 
•  by  the  equation  already  given,  p.  17,  showing  the  complete  oxidation 
of  the  Kochelle  salt  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  sodium,  and 
potassium  carbonate. 

The  total  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  complete  fermenta- 
tion represents  74-5  percent,  of  the  carbon  originally  present  in  the 
Rochelle  salt.  The  other  physiological  processes  not  examined, 
therefore,  took  up  25 '6  per  cent. 
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III. 

A  LIST  or  IRISH  CCELENTERATA,  INCLUDING  THE 

CTENOPHORA. 

By  JANE  STEPHENS,  B.A.,  B.  Sc. 

Being  a  Report  fkom  the  Rotax  Ihish  Academt  Fauna  and  Flora 
Committee.     Communicated  by  R.  F.  Scharff,  Ph.D. 

[Read  Februa&t  27  ;  Ordeied  for  publication  Mabch  1 ; 
Published  April  8,  1906.] 

The  first  account  of  Irish  Goelenterata  was  published  just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  John  Ellis,  in  his  **  Essay  towards 
a  Natural  History  of  the  Corallines  and  other  Marine^Productions  of 
like  kind  commonly  found  on  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
described  and  gave  beautiful  figures  of  several  Calyptoblastic  Hydroids 
and  a  species  of  Gt)rgonia  found  on  the  Irish  coast.  Eighty-one  years 
later,  in  1836,  Templeton,  in  the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,*' 
recorded  a  number  of  species  from  Ireland.  A.  H.  Hassall,  in  1841, 
drew  up  a  "  Catalogue  of  Irish  Zoophytes" ;  most  of  his  specimens 
were  collected  in  Dublin  Bay.  "William  Thompson,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  "  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  1856,  gives  a  list  of  102  species, 
about  twenty  of  which,  however,  are  not  now  considered  recognised 
species.  This  is  the  most  recent  list  containing  an  account  of  all  the 
(Afferent  classes  of  the  Coelenterata.  About  this  time  G.  J.  Allman, 
J.  R.  Greene,  and  E.  P.  Wright  worked,  respectively,  at  the  Hydroids, 
Medusae,  and  Sea-anemones.  Of  late  years  Dr.  Duerden  has  added 
largely  to  the  records  of  Irish  Hydroids,  Prof.  Haddon  to  the  Actinias, 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Browne  to  the  Medusae  of  the  south-west  coast. 

The  following  list  contains  about  250  species,  excluding  many 
doubtful  ones.  The  parts  of  the  coast  which  have  heen  hest  worked 
out  are  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-west ;  while  the  north- West  still 
remains  neglected,  and  many  of  the  commonest  species  have  not  yet 
been  recorded  from  it. 

With  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols'  kind  permission,  I  have  followed  his 
definition  of  the  Irish  marine  area,  and  his  division  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland  into  the  six  provinces  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  reports  on 
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the  "  Marine  MoUusca  of  Ireland  "  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (3),  v., 
1900)  and  on  **  Irish  Echinoderms"  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  xxiv., 
Sect.  B.,  1903),  namely: — 

i.  North-east. — From  Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal,  to  St.  John's  Poiut, 

Co.  Down, 
ii.  East. — From  St.  John's  Point  to  Camsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford, 
iii.  South. — From  Camsore  Point  to  Cape  Clear,  Co.  Cork, 
iv.  South-west. — From  Cape  Clear  to  Loop  Head,  Co.  Clare. 
V.  West. — From  Loop  Head  to  Erris  Head,  Co.  Mayo, 
vi.  North-west. — ^From  Erris  Head  to  Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal. 

The  classification  of  the  Hydroids  is  based  on  that  proposed  by 
K.  C.  Schneider  in  his  paper  on  the  **  Hydropolypen  von  Rovigno, 
nebst  TJebersicht  des  Systems  der  Hydropolypen  im  Allgemeinen  " 
(Zoologische  Jahrbiicher,  z.,  1898),  irhiLe  the  Medusae  are  arranged 
according  to  Haeckel.  The  Hydroids  and  Medusae  are  kept  quite 
distinct,  as  any  attempt  to  combine  them  would  create  too  much  con- 
fusion in  a  list  of  this  kind ;  when  possible,  however,  the  Mednaa  is 
given  the  name  belonging  to  its  Hydroid.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Anthozoa  is  taken  from  Professor  Ray  Lankester's  '^  Treatise  of 
Zoology,"  Part  II.  The  nomenclature  and  synonomy  of  the  Sea- 
anemones,  especially,  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

Very  few  Ctenophora  occur  off  our  coast ;  they  are  included  here, 
although  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  class  them  with  the 
Turbellarian  worms. 

The  Hydroids  of  the  Irish  Coast  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  widely 
distributed  species,  some  of  them  having  been  recorded  for  North 
America,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tubiclava  lucema^  T,  comneopia,  and  MeterocordyU  conyhearei  have 
been  recorded Jor  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  localities ;  while  Perigo- 
mmus  gelat%no9U8^  P.  inflatuB^  and  CampanuUna  turrita  seem  to  have 
been  found  hitherto  only  off  the  Irish  coast.  The  fresh- water  Hydroids 
are  very  few  in  number,  namely  Cordylophora  lacustris  and  three 
species  of  Hydra,  and  are  included  in  this  list. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Medusae  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Browne ;  while  Professor  Haddon, 
working  chiefly  at  the  material  collected  during  several  Royal  Irish 
Academy  Expeditions,  has  added  some  Sea- anemones  to  the  British 
Fauna : — Hdwardsia  tecta,  Salcampa  arenarea,  2£pi%oanthu9  tcrightii^ 
Parazoanthus  dixont,  Chitonavtis  marioni\  Paraphellia  expansa,  Gephyra 
dohrnii\  and  a  species  of  Aetinerus* 
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Attention  has  been  drawn  to  tke  overiapping  of  species 
characteristic  of  the  northern  and  southern  faunas  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notioe  how  this  works  out  in 
connection  with  the  Coebnterata. 
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Map  showing  the  Shallow-  and  Deep-water  District,  and  the  six  Provinces. 

A — Malin  Head*  C — Camsore  Point.        E — Loop  HeSd. 

B^St.  John's  Point    D— Cape  Clear.  F— Enis  Head. 
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Among  the  Hydromedusse,  Melicertidium  oetocostatum  and  Margelis 
pyramidata^  for  example,  are  northern  forms,  while  the  Siphonophore 
ifugguBa  atlantica  is  southern.  The  Trachomedusse  and  Narcomedusse 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  visitors  to  the  coast  from  their  ocean 
home ;  they  are  essentially  Atlantic  forms.  Among  the  Sea-anemones 
J^pizoanthus  incrustaiw,  Parazoanthus  anyuicomtM,  and  perhaps  Actin- 
auge  riehardi^  may  be  regarded  as  northern  species,  while  Gephyra 
dohmii  is  distinctly  southern. 

Owing  to  the  vague  and  indefinite  character  of  the  descriptions  in 
some  of  the  older  papers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refer  the  species  in 
question  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  group.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
these  doubtful  species  is  given  in  the  appendix.  An  index  of  generic 
and  specific  names  is  also  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Scharff  for  the  advice  and  assistance  he 
80  kindly  gave  me  when  drawing  up  this  list. 
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HYDROMEDUSiE. 
eTXHOBLABTEA. 

Family — Cortkidjb. 

Coryne  pusilla,  Gaertner.     Coryne  glandulosa,  Lamarck. 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  *40). 

ii.  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86) :   Rush  (Duerden  '97) :   Howth  (Dublin 

ICus.). 
iv.  Berehaven,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  ;*  Dureey  Island  (Buerden  '97). 
T.  Kilkieran  Bay,  coll.  R.  D.  8.*  (Duerden  '97). 
vi.  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

Coryne  vag^inata,  Hincks.     Tubularia  museoides^  Thompson. 
Hermia  ylandulosa,  Hassall.     Coryne  ramosa,  Jobnaton. 

i.,  ii^  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  '40). 

ii.  Lreland's  Eye   (Thompson  '40) :    Dublin  Bay  (Hassall  '41b)  : 

Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86) :  Rush  (Duerden  '94a). 
iii.  South  Coast  of  Ireland  (Ailman  'tl-'72). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Gamble  *96,  sub  C.  pusilla ;  Browne  '97). 

V.  Clew  Bay  (Hincks  '68). 

Coryne  vanbenedenii,  Hincks. 

•  ^^*i   •   •   •   • 

ii.  Recorded  as  a  rare  species,  found  in  Eilliney  Bay,  by  the 
Hon.  Miss  Lawless  (Mackintosh  '78). 

* 

Syncoryne  eximia  (Ailman).     ? Coryne  listerii^  Y^aBeneden. 

?i.  Ballyholme,   Belfast  Bay  (Thompson  '46,  sub  Coryne  litterit, 

Yan  Ben.). 
?ii.  Scotch  Bay,  Kingstown,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  and  H.  W.  Jacob 
(Haddon  '86). 
Identification  not  considered  certain  by  Professor  Haddon,  as 
gonophoros  were  not  present  on  his  specimens. 


*  The  specimons  obtained  during  the  Expeditions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(R.  I.  A.)  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (R.  D.  S.)  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dublin  Museum. 
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Syncoryne  frutesoeni,  Allman. 

•   ^^*|    •    •    •    • 

ii.  Kingstown.  This  species  was  only  once  met  with :  it  was  found 
attached  to  floating  logs  in  a  reservoir  exposed  to  the  tide  and 
constantly  supplied  by  sea-water  from  Dublin  Bay  (Allman 
71-72). 

Cladonema  radiatnm,  Dujardin. 

a 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour,  found  by  Mifis  M.  Delap  (Bvfmme  1900). 

Clavatella  prolifera,  Hinokfi. 

•  •  • 
•    •    JL1X*|    •    •    • 

iii.  Cork  (Allman  71-72). 

Family — Ti7bxjlabiii).s. 
Tnbnlaria  isdiwa.  Linn. 


I  •       •  I 


1*,  11.,  HI.,  XV.,  v.,  . 

A  common  species,  but  apparently  not  recorded  from  vi. 

Tubularia  larynx,  Ellis  and  Solander. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  vi. 

L  Belfast  Lough;  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  '40):  off  Lame, 

70-90  fms.  (Hyndman  '59). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  E.  Ball  (Thompson  '40):   Howth,  Lambay, 

and  Kingstown  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Ireland's  Eye  (Irvine  '54). 
iv.  Off  the  Blasket  Islands,  35-40  fms.  (Andrews  '70a)  :  Valencia 

Harbour  (Browne  '97) :  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  *95a). 

Tnbnlaria  simplex.  Alder. 


...  IV. 


f 


•     • 


iv.  Berehaven,  7  fms.,  coll.  E.  I.  A.  Exp.  1888  (Duerden  '93). 

Tnbnlaria  bellis,  Allman. 

•  •   •   1*  •)    •   • 

iv.  Dursey  Island,  at  extreme  low  water  (Duerden  '97) :   Dingle 
Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 


40  Pr9ceeiimg%  of  the  Bofti  Irkk  Aminm. 

Tabnlftiift  hudUs,  AUmui. 

••    ••• 

•   U*9  lll«f    •   •   • 

ii.  Dalkej  Island  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Mouth  of  Kinsale  Harbour  (Allman  '64). 

Tubularut  oonniata,  AbUdgaard.  TWMMi  faryw,  tw.  A  J< 

TMlMTim  frmeiliif  Harrej. 

••      • 
•  u«i  •  *  *  •§  *  * 

ii.  Howih,  Lambay,  and  Kinptown  (HaaMdl  '41a) : 

(Baily  '65). 
iv.  South-west  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 

Setopl0ont  duBunrtiarii  (Tan  Benedea). 

fi., 

?i.  Belfast  Lough,  coll.  Wyrille  Thomson  (Hyndman  '68). 

examined  some  of  the  Belfast  speoimens,  and  says  tliat  Ihif 
'*  are  much  stouter  and  of  coarser  texture  than  aaj  aaoaiHglas 
I  have  seen  of  JS,  Dumoriimri*^  and,  I  belieTe*  must  1m  itjiaaiwd 

to  some  other  species." 

Corymorplia  nutans,  Sars. 

ii.  Scotch  Bay,  Kingstown  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Valencia  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Family—^MTUOTHELiDJE. 
■yriothela  phrygia  (Fabricius). 

•    •    •   xV»|    •    • 

iv.  Church  Island  and  Murreagh  Point,  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 

Family — Clatid.£. 

Claya  multieomis  (Forskal). 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  White  House  Point  (Templeton*36):  St raugford  Lough (Thompaott 

'56) :  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Mackintosh  '78). 
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iy.  E.  I.  A.  Exp.  1885   and   1886,   Dorsey  Sound,   20>25  fms. ; 

Kenmare    Elver,    23-48    fms. ;    Berehaven,   5-10   fms.   and 

37^  fms.   (Duerden  '93):   Ballinskelligs  Bay,  55  fms.,  coll. 

E.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97) :   Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97) : 

Smerwick  Harbour  (Dublin  Mus.). 
V.  Clifden  (Thompson  '56)  :  Eoundstone  (Duerden  '97). 
yi.  Lough  Swilly,  on  Inaehtu\  EiUybegs,  on  Stmarhynehui,  coll. 

E.  D.  S.  :  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

Clava  squamata  (Miiller). 

•  •  • 

ii.  Seapoint  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Dublin  Bay  (Allman  '7l-'72). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Gamble  '96 ;  Browne  '97.) 

Ehizogeton  foBlformis,  Agassiz. 

• 

•    •    •    1 V  •  I    •    • 

iy.  Knightstown,  Valencia,  ''  hitherto  only  found  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  U.S.A."     (Gamble  '96  ;  Browne  '97.) 

Cordylophora  laoustris,  Allman. 
Found  in  the  Grand  Canal,  Dublin  (Allman,  '44a). 

Tabiclava  lucema,  Allman. 

•     aJI**     •    •     •     • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay   (Allman  '63) :   Dalkey,    coll.  Hon.  Miss  Lawless 
(Mackintosh  '78). 

Tubidava  comucopisB,  Korman. 

•  •  .  •  >*,  • 

y.  Blacksod  Bay,  6-8  fms.,  on  the  shells  of  Astarte  sulcata  (Duerden 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  1893;  and  Duerden  '95). 

Family — ^BouGAiNnLLiiD^. 

Bougainvillia  ramosa  (Van  Beneden). 

.  •  iii.,  iy.,  •  yi. 

iii.  Glandore  Harbour,  growing  on  Retepora  eouchii,  4  fms.,    coll. 
E.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Duerden '93). 

K.I.A.  PROC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  B.]  £ 
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iv.  Dingle  Bay ;  Berehaven,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp. ;  off  the  Skelligft, 
80  fms.  (Diierden  '97) :  Kenmare  River,  Bantry  Bay  (DubUn 

Mas.)- 
vi.  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden ;  Lough  Swilly,  coll.  R.  D.  S. 
(Duerden  '97). 

Bongainvillia  fruticosa,  Allman.    Uudendrium  ramoium,  AUman. 

•  •    •   xw  ■«    •    • 

iv.  Mouth  of  Kenmare  River,  on  a  piece  of  floating  timber  (Allman 
'58a)  :  Bantry  Bay,  on  Stenorhynehus,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden 
'95). 

The  Bantry  Bay  specimens  were  described  by  Duerden  in  the 
Irish  I^aturalist,  ii.,  1893,  as  belfmging  to  a  new  species,  intermediate 
between  B,  ramosa  and  B,  museus  :  they  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
B.  fruticosa, 

FerigonimuB  repens  (T.  S.  Wright). 

•  •  •        • 

iii.  Thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  and  south  south-west 

of  Barlogue,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Berehaven,   on   Sertularia  dhietinay  coll.   R.  I.  A.   Exp.    1885 

(Duerden    '93):    Dingle    Bay;    Bantry  Bay;    the  Skelligs, 

40-80  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '95). 
V.  Galway    Bay,    on    Scaphander ^    from    15    fms.,  coll.  R.  D.  8. 

(Duerden  '95). 

Ferigonimns  gelatinosns,  Duerden. 

•  •  •        • 

iii.  Eleven  miles  south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A. 
Exp.  1888  (Dublin  Mus.). 

iv.  Dingle  Bay,  40  fms.,  coll.  R.  D.  S. ;  south-west  of  Ireland 
50  fms. ;  9^  miles  south-west  of  Castletown  Berehaven,  37^ 
fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden '95). 

Perigonimus  Pinflatns,  Duerden. 

•  •  • 

*  •     XX lay      •     •     • 

iii.  From  rather  deep  water,  growing  on  other  Zoophytes  ;  11  miles 
south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms. ;  13  miles  south-west  of 
Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888 
(Duerden  '95). 
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Perigonimus  ?  linearis  (Alder). 

•  • « 
•    •    XXX • ft    •    •    • 

iii.  Eleven  miles  south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A. 
Exp.  1888  (Duerden  '93). 

G.  C.  Bourne  (*90)  records  a  species  under  the  name  of  Perigonimus 
arenaceusy  ?  which  was  found  off  the  south-west  of  Ireland  at  a 
depth  of  200  fms. 


Hydractinia  echinata  (Fleming).  ?Clava  minutieomia  (Miiller). 
?Clava  eapitatay  Miiller.  '^ Hydra  corynariay  Templeton.  Alcyo- 
nidium  echinatum,  Johnston.    JEchinochorium  clavigerum,  Hassall. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

This  species  is  common  round  the  coast.  Thompson  ('40)  and 
Hassall  ('41  and  '4lB)jgive  descriptions  of  it  under  the  names  Alcyo- 
nidium  echinatum  and  Echinochorium  elaviyerum.  A  Hydroid  has  been 
recorded  from  Belfast  Lough  under  the  name  Hydra  corynaria 
(Templeton  '36),  which  may  possibly,  according  to  Johnston,  be 
referred  to  H  echinata. 


Fodocoxyne  camea,  Sars« 

•  •  •        • 
•    •   XU»«   X \  •^    *  *>    * 

iii.  Long  Island  Bay,  on  Buccinum  undatum,  inhabited  by  Pagurus, 

coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1885  (Dueiden  '93). 
iv.  Berehaven  (Dublin  Mus.). 
V.  Galway  Bay,  on  Nassa  ;  Blacksod  Bay,  on  Aporrhais,  coll.  R.D.S. 

(Duerden  '97). 


PodocoxTne  areolata  (Alder). 

•       •      •      X  >   my      •      • 

iv.  Dursey  Head,  93  fms. ;  Berehaven,  7  fms. ;  40  miles  off  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  75-90  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  aud 
1886  (Duerden  '93) :  south-west  of  Ireland,  150  fms.,  growing 
on  Aparrhaispes-carbonis,  coll.  ''Flying  Fox  "  Exp.  1889  (Kirk- 
patrick  '89). 

£2 
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Diooryne  conferta  (Alder). 

•  •  •        • 

iii.  Scullane  Bay,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay,  40  Ims. ;  Berehaven,  7  fms.f;  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1885 
and  1888  (Duerden  '93) :.  o£E  the  SkeUigs,  50  fms. ;  Eemnare 
River,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 

Oarveia  nutans,  T.  S.  Wright. 

•        •  • 

X» I    ^^*9    •     •    •     • 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Hurst  in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  v.,  1896). 
ii.  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86). 

Bimeria  vestita,  T.  S.  Wright. 

vi. 

vi.  Lough  Swilly,  6-8i  fms. ;  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '95). 

Heterocordyle  conybearei,  Allman. 

•    ••XV«|    •    • 

iv.  Olengariff  Harbour,  co.  Cork.  ^^  Dredged  in  considerable  abun- 
dance from  a  rather  muddy  bottom — always  investing  old 
gasteropodous  shells."     (Allman  '64). 

Wrightia  arenosa  (Alder).     Atractylis  arenoaa,  Alder. 

«  •  •  • 

ii.  South-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1888  (Duer- 
den '93). 

Family — Eudekdhiii)^. 

Eudendriom  rameum  (Pallas).     Tubularia  ramea,  Pallas. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  vi. 

i.  Belfast  Lough ;  off  the  Gobbina  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Blackrock,  Dublin  (Hassall  '41). 
iii.  South-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms. ;  south  of  Glandorc  Harbour, 

coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Duerden  '93) :  Cork  Harbour 

and  Wexford  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coll.  **  Flying  Fox  "  Exp.  (Kirk- 

Patrick  '89) :  Great  Skellig,  70-80  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1888 

(Duerden  '93) :  40  miles  off  Bolus  Head,  115  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S. 

(Duerden  '97) :  Bantry  Bay,  50-60  fms.  (Dublin  Mus.). 
vi.  Lough  Swilly,  on  Ilyas  araneuSy  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
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Eudendrium  ramosnm  (Linn.)*    Tubularia  ramosa,  Linn. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Found  all  round  the  Irish  coast. 

Endendrinm  capillare,  Alder. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi, 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Berehaven  (Duerden  '97). 

V.  Casheen  Bay  ;  Kilkieran  Bay ;  Blacksod  Bay  (Duerden  *97). 
vi.  Off  Malin  Head,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 

Endendrinm  insigne,  Hincks. 
vi. 

vi.  Lough  Swilly,  8-12  fms.,  coU:  E.D.8.  (Duerden  '95). 

t'amily — Htdkid^. 

Hydra  viridis,  Linn. 

Found  in  a  tank  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Olasnevin,  Dublin 
(Mackintosh  78) :  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin  (F.  M.  Sellens  in  the  Irish 
Naturalist,  x.,  1901):  near  Crumlin,  coll.  J.  N.  Halbert  (Toppin 
1901):   Bandon,  Co.  Cork,    coll.    G.    J.  Allman    (Thompson    '41). 

Hydra  grisea,  Linn.      Hydra  vulgaris^   Pallas.      Hydra  brunnea, 

Templeton. 

Found  in  the  Lagan  Canal,  on  stems  of  Potamoyeton  naUmu 
(Templeton  '36) :  Zoological  Gardens,  Dublin  (Thompson  '56) : 
Loughlinstovni  (Toppin  1901)  :  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
(Thompson  '44a). 

Hydra  fasoa,  Linn.    ?  Hydra  verrucosa,  Templeton. 

This  species  is  recorded  for  Ireland  (Allman  '44).  Thompson  ('56) 
found  it  occurring  plentifully  in  a  pond  in  the  Botanic  Gkurdens, 
Belfast.  It  has  also  been  collected  at  Sutton,  county  Dublin  (F.  M. 
Sellens  in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  x.,  1901). 

Templeton  ('36)  describes  a  species  from  a  pond  at  Cramnora, 
under  the  name  of  Hydra  verrucosa :  Allman  considers  it  to  be 
identical  with  H  fusca. 
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CALTFTOBLASTEA. 

Family — Halecud^. 
Haleciom  halecinum  (Linn.).     Thoa  haUcina^  Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Haleciom  muricattun  (Ellis  and  Solander).    Thoa  muricata,  Couch. 

•  ■  • 

i.  The  Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall  '41b). 
ii.  '*A   specimen   (of  ff.  muricatum)    was  found  in  the  late  W. 

Thompson's    collection,    marked  J^ewcastle,    county  Down " 

(Hyndman  '58). 

Haleoium  beanii  (Johnston).     Thoa  beanii,  Johnston. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  • 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Haleoium  teneUum,  Hincks. 

•  •  • 

•  l*«y    •  •   •    vl« 

ii.  Monkstown  (Mackintosh  '78). 

Ti.  On  Tuhdariay  from  the  Fairy  Bridge,  Bundoran  (Duerden  'Wda). 

Haleoium  plumosum^  Hincks. 

This  species  was  described  from  a  single  Irish  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Hincks  '68). 

Family — Camfaitcxabiida. 

Clytia   johnstoni    (Alder).       Campanularia    voluhtliSf    Lamouroux. 

Campanularia  johnstoni.  Alder. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv,,  v.,  • 

One  of  the  commonest  hydroids  round  the  coast :  apparently  not 
yet  recorded  from  vi. 

Obelia  genioulata  (Linn.).    Lao^nedea  geniculata,  Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
This  very  common  hydroid  has  been  recorded  all  roimd  the  coast. 
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Obelia    g^latmosa     (Pallas).        Laomedea    gelatinosa^    Lamouroux. 

Laomedea  flemingii^  Milne-Edwards. 

•         •  •         •  •  •  * 

i.  Bangor,    county    Down    (Thompson    '40) :     North-east    coast 

(Hyndraan  '58). 
ii.  Blackrock    (Hassall  *41) :    between   Laytown   and    the   Boyne 

(Duerden  '94) :  Howth  (Duerden  '97). 
iil  Yonghal,   coll.    Miss  Ball    (Thompson    '40)  :    Courtmacsherry 

Harbour,  coll.  J.  G.  Allman  (Thompson  '56). 

Obelia  longissima  (Pallas). 

•  •  • 

ii.  Portmamock,  in  Trinity  College  collection  (Hincks  '60)  :  Howtb, 

coU.  W.  M*Calla  (Mackintosh  '78). 
T.  Galway  Bay,  coll.  K.  D.  8.  (Duerden  '97). 
tL  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97). 

Obelia  dichotoma  (Linn.).    Campanularia  dichotoma,  Linn.  Laoniedea 

dichoUmm,  Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  t.,  vi. 

This  common  species  occurs  all  round  the  coast. 

Obelia  flabellata  (Hincks). 

•  •  • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon '86). 

T.  Roundstone,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97):  S.  Y.  **  Ari^o'- 

Cruise  off  the  West  Coast  (Herdman  '91). 
vi.  Bundoran,  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97). 

Campanularia  volnbilis  (Linn.), 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Belfast   Lough   (Templeton   '36):  Port  Stewart,   coll.    R.D.S. 
(Duerden  '97). 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Mackintosh  *78,  and  Duerden  '97). 

iv.  Dursey  Island  (Duerden  '97) :  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.  V 

V.  Blacksod  Bay,  coll.  R.  D.  8.  (Duerden  '97). 
vi.  Off  MalinHead,  coll.  R.  D.  8.  (Duerden  *97). 
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Campannlaria  vertioillata,  Linn. 

•       •  •        •  •  • 

Amy     U«|      in*  I       •       •       • 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Templeton  '36) :  Magilligan,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman 

(Thompson  *56). 
ii.  Generally  distributed, 
iii.  Courtmacsherry  Harbour,  coll.  G.  J.  Allman  (Thompson  '56) : 

13  miles  south-west  of  Gtdley  Head,  coll.  B.I.A.  Exp.  1886 

(Duerden  '93):    Barlogue.  coll.   R.I.A.  Exp.   1886  (Dublin 

Mus.). 

Campannlaria  flezuosa  (Hincks). 


I  •  •        • 


.  U.,  111.,  IV.,  v.,   VI. 

This  species  does  not  seem  to  be  reported  from  i. ;  but  is  common 
round  the  coast. 

ii.  Dublin  (Mackintosh  '78) :  between  Lay  town  and  the  Boyne 
(Duerden  '94) :  Dalkey  Island  (Dublin  Mus.). 

iii.  Glandore  Harbour  (Duerden  '93). 

iy.  Berehaven,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a)  :  Kenmare 
River,  23-38  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Duerden '93) : 
Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97.) 

V.  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.) ;   Eillary  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  95a). 

Campannlaria  angnlata,  Hincks. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyrille  Thomson  (Hincks  '68). 

ii.  Dublin  (Mackintosh  '78). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Hincks  '68). 
iv.  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a). 

V.  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Campannlaria  neglecta  (Alder). 

.  u.,  .  .  V. 


'» 


ii.  Dalkey  Sound  (Duerden  '97). 

V.  West   of   Ireland,  coU.  S.  Y.  "Argo"  Cruise  (Herdnian  '91): 
Bhicksod  Bay,  coll.  R.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97). 
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Campanularia  hinoksii,  Alder. 

•        •  •  • 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  in  deep  water,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hynd- 

man  '58). 
ii.  Dalkey,  coll.  Hon.  Miss  Lawless  (Mackintosh  '78) :  Dnblin  Bay, 

common,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97). 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coll.  **  Flying  Fox"  Exp.  1889 

(Kirkpatrick  '89). 

Campannlaria  integral  Macgillivray. 

1., 

i.  Belfast  Bay  (Thompson  '44  a). 

Campannlaria  calionlata,  Hincks. 

•  •        •  •  • 

•     XX*  y     XXX*  y     m      V  •  ■     • 

ii.  Recorded  from  Dnblin  in  British  Association  List  (Mackin- 
tosh '78). 

iii.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  coll.  R.  Allman  (Hincks  '53) :  Court- 
macsherry  Harbour  (Allman  '58). 

Campannlaria  exigna  (Sars). 

•  XX  ■••«•• 

ii.  Recorded  in  the  Dublin  list  (Mackintosh  '78). 

Campannlaria  (?)  gigantea,  Hincks. 

•  XX«|    •    •    •    • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Campannlaria  (?)  raridentata,  Alder. 

•  •  •        • 
•    •    XXla*    X  V  •«    ^ ^y    • 

iii.  Glandore  Harbour,   on  Bougainmllia  ramosa;  Ballycotton  Bay 

(Duerden  '97). 
iv.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1888  (Duerden 

'93). 
V.  Blacksod  Bay,  on  S&rtularella  polywnias  (Duerden  '97). 
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Lovenella  olausa  (Loven). 

•  ■ 

.  11.,  .  ,  .  . 
ii.  Recorded  from  Monkstown  ;  ?  genus  (Mackintosh  '78). 

LafoSa  dnmosa  (Fleming).     Campanularia  dumosa,  Fleming. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

Common  rownd  the  coast ;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  v. 
and  vi. 

Lafo^a  parvnla  (Hincks^.     Campanuian'a  parvtda,  Hincks. 

i-, 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  on  Nitophylhm^  coll.  Professor  Hincks,  Toronto 
(Hincks  '53). 

Lafoea  pocillnm,  Hincks. 

•  AA*  A  •  •  •  • 

ii.  Howth,  (Grant,  in  Joum.  Proc.  Dublin  Micr.  Club,  iii.,  1878) : 
Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86) :  Killiney  (Duerden  '97). 

Lafoea  abietina  (Sars).     Salaeia  ahieUna  (Sars). 

•  A^ft  •      •     •     •      • 

ii.  Dublin  coast,  coll.  A.  H.  Hassall  and  D.  St.  J.  Grant  (Mackintosh 

'78). 

LafMa    serpens   (Hassall).      FH^llum   wrpenn   (Hassall).      Ealia 

reticulata^  Wyville  Thomson. 

i., .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyrille  Thomson  (Hyndman  '58) :  Belfas^t 
Lough  (Hurst  in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  v.,  1896). 
iii.  Thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head ;  eleven  miles  south  of 

Glandore,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden  '93). 
iv.  Off  Galley  Head  ;  Glandore  Harbour ;  Berehaven,  colL  R.  L  A. 

Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden  '93). 
V.  West  coast,  coll.  S.  Y.  *'  Argo  "  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

The  forms  described  under  the  name  Coppinia  have  been  proved 
by  Levinsen  to  be  the  gonosomes  of  various  Lafoea  species.  ^'  C  areta  " 
has  been  recorded  from  provinces  i.,  ii.,  iii.  and  v..  and  is  probably  the 
Coppinia  stage  of  Lafoea  serpens. 


\ 
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GonothjrrsBa  loveni,  AUman. 
i,,  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

i.  Carrickfergus  (Hincks  '60) :  Port  Stewart,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Dublin 

Mus.). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86) :  Malahide,  Killiney  Bay,  Bray  Head 

(Dublin  Mus.). 
iii.  Monkstown,  co.  Cork,  coll,  Wyville  Thomson  (Hincks  '60). 
V.  Lough  Atalia,  coll.  R.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97) :  Roundstone  (Dublin 

Mus.). 

OonothyrsBa  gracilis  (Sars). 
•  •  •  •  '  •,  • 
T.  Birturbuy  Bay,  dredged  by  G,  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '66). 

GonothyrsBa  (?)  hyalina,  Hincks. 


•        •  < 


i.  Port  Stewart,  on  Hydralltnania  falcata  (Duerden  '97). 
ii.  Between  Lay  town  and  the  Boyne  (Duerden  '94) :  Dublin  Bay 
(Dublin  Mus.). 

Campannlina  turrita,  Hincks. 
i.,  ii.,  •  iv,,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Holywood,  Belfast  Lough,  coD.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hincks  '68). 
ii.  Rush  (Duerden  '94a)  :  Dalkey  (Duerden  '95). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay ;  Dursey  Island  (Duerden  '95). 

V.  Blacksod  Bay,  colL  R.D.S. ;  Roundstone  (Duerden  '95). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95). 

This  species  seems  only  to  have  been  obtained  from  Irish  waters. 

Campannlina  panicnlai  G.  0.  Sars. 

•  •  •  •  v.,  . 

V.  40  miles  off  Achill  Head,  220  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '95). 

Galyoella  sjrringa  (Linn.). 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

Common  round  the  coast ;  but  apparently  not  recorded  from  vi. 
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Calyoella  fastigiata  (Alder). 

•  •  •        ■ 

iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms. ;  11  miles  south  of 
Glandore  Harbour,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden 
'93):  Scullane  Bay  and  Barlogue,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886 
(Dublin  Mus.). 

iv.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  60  fms. ;  Dursey  Sound,  coU. 
R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden  '93) :  Ballinskelligs  Bay 
'(Duerden  '97). 

v.  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 

*'  This  rare  hydroid  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  almost  as  much  so  as  C,  syringa^*  (Duerden  '93). 

Calyoella  pygmsea  (Alder).    Lafoea  pygmtBay  Alder. 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
V.  Roundstone  (Duerden  '97). 

Operoolarella  laoerata  (Johnston).    Laomedea  lacerata,  Hincks. 

1-, 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hyndman  '58). 

Cuspidella  humilis  (Hincks). 

•    •••     **f    * 

V.  Reported  from  Connemara  (Hincks  '66). 

Cuspidella  grandis,  Hincks. 

•  •  •  

•     •    XXX •«    •     * •}    * 

iii.  Ballycotton,  30  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Birturbuy  Bay,  coll.  G.  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '68). 

Cuspidella  oostata,  Hincks. 

iv.  Berehaven,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.'  1885  (Duerden  '93). 

Family — Sebtulabud^. 

Sertularella  polyzonias  (Linn.).     Sertularia  polytonias,  Linn. 

Sertularia  ptnnata,  Templeton. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

A  very  common  species ;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  vi. 
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Sertularella  gayi  (Lamouroux).     Sertularia  pohfwnias^  var.  p, 

Johnston. 

•        •  •  • 

i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  J.  Gilles  (Templeton  '36). 

ii.  Dublin  Bay,  in  Trinity  College  collection  (Hincks  '60). 

iv.  South-west  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 

V.  Birturbuy  Bay,  coll.  G.  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '68). 

Sertularella  mgosa  (Linn.).    Sertularia  rugosa^  Linn,   Clytia  rugosa^ 

Lamouroux. 


» •         *  •  • 


1.,  U.,  Ul.,  .  .  VI.    • 

i.  Off  Lame,  70-90  fms.  (Hyndman  '59) :  MagiUigan,  coll.  G.  C. 

Hyndman  (Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Kingstown  (Hassall  '41) :  Lambay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  colL  E.I.A»  Exp. 

1886  (Duerden  '93). 
vi.  Bundoran,  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

Sertularella  tenella,  Alder. 

•    •    •   XV««    •    • 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coll.  *'  Flying  Fox"  Exp.  1889 
(Kirkpatrick  '89). 

Dynamena  pumila  (Linn.).     Sertularia  pumila,  Linn. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.  . 

One  of  our  commonest  species ;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded 
from  vi. 

Dynamena  operculata  (Linn.).     Sertularia  operculata,  Linn. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed ;  and  common  round  the  coast. 

Dynamena  gracilis  (Hassall).    Sertularia  gracilis^  Hassall. 

•  •         •  •  • 

ii.  Between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne  (Duerden  '94). 
iii.  Cork  Harbour,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Birturbuy  Bay  ;    Blacksod   Bay  ;    Casheen  Bay,   coll.   K.D.S. 
(Duerden  '97) :  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 
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Dynamena  rosacea  (Linn.).     Sertularia  rosacea^  Linn.      Biphasia 

rosacea f  Agassiz. 


i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  vi. 


Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Dynamena  attenuata  (Kincks).    Diphasia  attenttata,  Hincks. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86) :   between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne 
(Duerden  *94) :    Lambay    (Dublin    Mus.) :   Howth,   (Dublin 
Mus.). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp. 

1886  (Duerden  '93). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Dynamena  tamarisca  (Linn.).      Sertularia  tamarisca^  Linn.      Sea 
Tamarisk,  Ellis.     Diphasia  tamarisca,  Agassiz. 


•  •         •  I 


1.,  11.,  HI., 


i.  Belfast  Lough,  coll.   J.   Templeton ;    Ballycastle,   coll.  J.   L. 
Drummond   (Johnston  '47) :    off  Larue,  70-90  fms.  (Hynd- 
man  '69). 
ii.  Dalkey  Island,  from  deep-water  (Ellis  1766) :  Blackrock  (Has- 

sall  '41) :  Howth  and  Portmamock  (Thompson  '66). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1886 
(Duerden^'93) :  south-south-west  of  Barlogue,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp. 
1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Dynamena  fallax  (Johnston).    Diphasia  fallax,  Agassiz. 

•  •         •  •  • 
•   U«|   1X1«|  •   •   • 

ii.  Dalkey  and  Howth  (Irvine  *64). 

iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp. 
1886  (Duerden  '9o) :  south-south-west  of  Barlogue,  coll.  E.I.A. 
Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Sertularia  pinaster,  Ellis  and  Solander.    Diphasia  pina^t^,  Agassiz. 

Sertularia  mar  gar  eta,  Hassall. 

•         •  •  • 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  '58) :  Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall '41b). 
ii.  Howth  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  Dr.  Harvey  (Johnston 
'47)  :  Lambay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  52°  25',  11°  40',  90  fms.,  coll.  ''  Porcupine"  Exp.  (Allman'74A): 
South-west  coast  (Bourne  '90). 
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Sertolaria  alata  (Hincks).    Diphasia  alata,  Hincks. 

•  •  • 

•  •    XXJL«*    •    •    • 

iii.  South-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  rare ;  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp. 
1886  (Duerden  '93) :  Scullane  Bay,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886 
(Dublin  Mus.). 

Sertolaria  filicula,  Ellis  and  Solander. 

•  •  •  

i.  Ballycastle,  coll.  R.  Brown  ;  Bangor,  Co.  Down  (Thompson  '40) : 
Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Belfast  Lough,  coll. 
R.  Patterson :  Magilligan,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman ;  dredged  off 
the  Gobbins  (Thompson  '56). 

ii.  Dalkey  (Thompson  '56) :  HassaU  ('41)  records  this  species  for 
Dublin  Bay,  but  later  corrects  this  statement  ('41b).  Port- 
marnock  (Macalister  in  Proc.  !Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Dublin,  iv.,  1865). 

V.  Clew  Bay  (Thompson  '56). 

Sertnlaria  abietina,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Sertolaria  argentea,  Ellis  and  Solander. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Sertolaria  copressina,  Linn.    Sm  Fir,  Ellis. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

Common  round  the  coast :  Ellis  (1755)  is  the  £u:Bt  to  give  an  Irish 
locality  for  this  species. 

Hydrallmania  falcata  (Linn.).    Flwntdaria  falcata,  Linn. 


>  •        • 


1.,  11.,  111.,  IV.,  v.,  VI. 

Common  round  the  coast. 

Thoiaria  thoia  (Linn.). 

•        •  • 

A«l    II* •    •    •     •    • 

i.  Derry  coast,  between  Moville  and  Greencastle  (Thompson  *44). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  :  a  single  specimen  in  the  Trinity  College  collection 
(Mackintosh '78). 
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Thuiaiia  articulata  (Pallas).     Sea  SpUenwort  or  Polypody,  Ellis. 

Sertularia  lonehitis,  Ellis  and  Solander. 

•         •  • 

A«  %    Lk» •     •    •    fl    • 

i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  W.  Thompson  (Johnston  '47) :  Belfast  Lough; 

coast  of  Down  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Ellis  1755)  :  off  Howth  (Hassall  '41b). 

Family — Plitmulariid-s:. 
Antennnlaria  antennina  (Linn.).    Antennularia  indivisa,  Lamarck. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Antennularia  ramosa  (Lamarck).   Antennidaria  arhorescens,  Hassall. 

i.,  ii.,  iii,,  iv.,  v.,  . 
Generally  distributed;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  vi. 

Aglaophenia  plnma  (Linn.).    Plumtdaria  criBtata,  Lamarck. 

The  Podded  Coralline,  Ellis, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
This  species  occurs  all  round  the  coast. 

Aglaophenia  tnbnlifera  (Hincks). 

iv.  Smcrwick  Harbour  (Dublin  Mus.). 

V.  West  coast,   S.  Y.  **Argo"  Cruise  (Herdman  '91):    Blacksod 
Bay,  on  Stenorhynchus,  coll.  K.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97). 

Aglaophenia  myriophyllum  (Linn.).  Sertularia  myriophyllum,  Linn. 
Plumularia  myriophyllum,  Lamarck.  PheasanV s-tail  Coralline,  Ellis. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

i.  Ballycastle,  coll.  K.  Brown  (Templeton  '36) :  Belfast  Lough, 

coll.  W.  M*Calla  (Hincks  '68). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Ellis  1755  ;  Templeton  '36) :  Howth  and  Lambay 

(Hassall '41b). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Johnston  '47) :  Ballycotton,  30  fms., 

coll.  ll.D.S.  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  South-west  of  the  Great  Skellig,  79  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp. 

1885  (Haddon  '8Ga,  and  Duerden  '93) :    South-westof  Ireland 

(Bourne  '90). 
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Aglaophenia  pennatola  (Ellis  and  Solander).     Sertularia  pennatuh, 

Ellis  and  Solander. 

•  •         •  •  • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Irvine  *64). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Thompson  '40) :  Ballycotton,  coll.  Miss 

Gaggin  (Thompson  '56). 
V.  Near  Roundstone,  coll.  W.  M'Calla  (Johnston  '47). 

Plnmularia  pinnata  (Linn.), 
i,,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Eeported  from  all  the  provinces ;  common. 

Plumnlaria  setacea  (Ellis), 
i,,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Plnmularia  catharina,  Johnston. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  *58). 

ii.  Howth  and  Lambay  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Dublin  Bay  (Hincks  '68) : 

Dalkey  (Mackintosh  78). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.   1886 

(Duerden  '93) :  Ballycotton,  30  fms.,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Aran  Islands,  coU.  Mr.  Barleo  (Hincks  '68). 

Plnmularia  eohinnlata,  Lamarck. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

ii.  Dublin  (Hincks  '60) :  Monkstown  (Grant,  in  Joum.  Proc.  Dublin 

Micr.  Club,  1877):  Rush  (Duerden  '94a). 
iii.  Cork  Harbour  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Duerden  '97). 

V.  Roundstone  (Duerden  '97). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Plnmularia  similis,  Hincks. 

•        •  •  ■ 

i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman  (Hincks  '68). 

ii.  Between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne   (Duerden  '94) :    Malahide 

(Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Berehaven  (Duerden  *97). 

ILI.A.  PROC,  TOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  B.  F 
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Plumnlaria  halecioides,  Alder. 

a      •      •     XT**       *  *}       • 

iv.  Berehayen,  7  fms. ;  a  rather  rare  species,  coll.  R.I. A  Exp.  1885 

(Duerden  '93). 
V.  West  coast,  8.  Y.  **  Argo  "  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

PlumiLUuria  frntesoens  (Ellis  and  Solander). 

•        •  •        •  •  • 

i.  One  specimen  dredged  off  the  Gohbins  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Dnblin ;  a  single  specimen  found  (Hassall  '41b). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Johnston  '47). 

AHTHOMEDTJSA. 

Family — Codonid^. 
Sarsia  tabnlosa  (Forbes).     Oceania  ?  tvhulosay  Sars. 

•        •  •  •  

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Thompson  '40) :  Lame ;  Bangor,  co.  Down,  coll. 

B.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Kingstown  (Greene  '57) :  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
r.  Ballynakill  Harbour,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

Sarsia  prolifera,  Forbes. 

•  •    •   A***    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Sarsia  gemmifera,  Forbes. 

•  •  •  xv«»   •   • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Sarsia  pattersoni,  Haddon. 

•         •  ■ 

1* I    XX* )    •    •    •    • 

i.  Lame,  coll.  11.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86  and  '86b). 

Professor  Haddon  proposed  the  above  as  a  provisional  name  for  the 
species  which  Forbes  dei^cribes  in  his  "  British  Naked>eye  Medusse,*' 
p.  56,  and  which  was  found  by  himself  in  Dublin  Bay. 
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Eotoplenra  dumortierii  (Yan  Beneden). 

•  •  •  xv«*  •  • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Dipnrena  halterata  (Forbes). 

•  •    •    lV»j    ■    * 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Dipnrena  opUogaster,  Haeckel.    Sarsta  itrangfdata^  Allman. 

•  •    •   XV v^    •    • 

iv.  South-west   o!    Ireland   (Allman   '71-72):    Valencia   Harbour 
(Browne  1900). 

CorymorpIiA  Antans,  M.  Sara.     SUemtrupia  rubra,  Forbes.     SUen- 

strupia  faveolay  Forbes. 

•  •  • 

ii.  Kingstown  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a  ;  Gamble  '96). 

Enphysa  aurata,  Forbes. 

•  •    •    XV  0j    •    « 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Hybocodon  prolifer,  Agassiz.     Diplonema  Ulandiea,  Greene.     Sit  en- 

strupia  owenii,  Greene. 

•  •  • 

•      ^^*)       *      XVay       •       • 

ii.  Dablin  coast  (Greene  '57). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Family — Tiakid^. 
Amphinema  dinema  (Peron  and  Lesueur). 

•    •    •    1 »  •^    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne,  1900). 

Tiara  octona,  Forbes.     Oceania  turrita,  Forbes. 

ii.  DubHn  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 

F2 
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o 

Tiara  pileata  (Forskal).     Oceania  episcopalis,  Forbes. 

?  i.  Bangor,  county  Down,  coll,  R.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a.  and  1900). 

Tnrrifl  constricta,  Patterson. 

1., 

i.  Strangford  Lough,  found  by  Mrs.  Ward  (Patterson  '59). 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  recognised  species. 

Family — M  abgelidji  . 
Podoooryne  oamea,  Sars.    Dysmarphosa  eamea,  Haeckel. 

•       •       •      XVsa       «       • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Cytflsandra  areolata  (Alder). 

•  •    •    l\ft|    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a.  and  '97a). 

Lima  blondina,  Forbes. 

•  •   •   &v««   •   • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 
Hargelis  prinoipis,  Steenstrup.    Margelis  hritanniea^  Browne. 

•  •  • 

ii.  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a,  and  1900). 

Margelis  ramosa  (L.  Agassiz).       Bougainvillia  hritanniea,  Forbes. 

ITippocrene  britannica,  Forbes. 


•         ■  < 


!••       Jlfta        •       •       •       • 


i.  Ballycastle  and  Portrush  (Forbes  '41):  Strangford  Lough,  coll. 

R.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (G-reene  '57). 
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lis  lygonema,  HaeckeL    ?  Btrngainvillia  dinema,  Greene. 

•       Xlfl  m       •       •       9       • 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Ghreene  '57,  sub  Bougainvillia  dinema) :  Ireland's 
Eye  (Haeckel  '79). 


[is  antonmalis  (Hartlaub). 

•    •    •    1  V  •!    •   • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Margelis  bella  (Hartlaub). 

•  •    •    1 V  •«    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Margelis  pyramidata  (Forbes  and  Goodsir). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Margelliam  ootopunotatmn  (Sars). 

•  •    •   1 V  •*    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Family — Gladonemidjs. 
Clavatella  prolifera,  Hincks. 

■ 

iv.  Valencia  (Gamble  '96 ;  Browne  '97  and  1900 ;  Beaumont  1900). 

Cladonema  radiatom,  Dujardin. 

•  •    •   aV  1 1    •    • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Lar  sabellanun,  Gosse.     WilUia  steUata^  Forbes. 

iv.  Berehaven  (Wright  and  Greene  '59) :  Valencia  (Browne  '96  and 
'96a). 
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LEPTOMEDirSA. 

Family — THAUicAirniDJE. 

TtonmantiM  bemiiphaarioa  (Gronovius).  Medma  hemispha&rica, 
Miiller.  Thaumantias  pileata^  Forbes.  ThaumtmtxM  lineata, 
Forbes.  Thaumantias  negUcta^  Greene.  Thaumantioi  typicay 
Greene.     Thaumantias  inconspieua^  Hincks. 


la  •     H*  t      •      •     •     • 


i.  Belfast  Lough  ;  Lame*,  coll.  K.  Patterson  (Thompson  '40) :  Port- 
rush  (Forbes '41). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57  ;  Haddon  *86). 

Laodioe  oaloarata,  Agassis. 

•       •       •      Xt«|       •       • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Laodioe  oraoiata  (Forskal).     Casmstira  pilostUa,  Forbes. 

•  •  • 
•    •   Ul»«    •    •    • 

iii.  Ballycotton  Bay»  colL  R.LA.  Exp.    1885  and  1886(Haddon  *S6k 
and  '88). 

Molioortidium    ootooostatum    (Sars).      Melicsrtum    MmpaiitJa^tm, 
Ehrenberg.     Stomohrachittm  octocostatvmj  Forbes. 

«         •  •  •  • 

X.,  11.,  •  IT.,  .  Tl. 

i.  Portrush;  Ballycastle  (Thompson  '44). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
Ti.  North-west  coast  (Forbes  '48). 

Family —  Cannotid^. 

Oiplenroioma  typieum  (Boeck).     Ametrangia  hsmispharica^  Allman, 

.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

ii  Kingstown  (Haddon  '86). 
iu.  South  coast  of  Ireland  (Allman  '74). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Family — Eucopidji. 
Obelia  aigra,  Browne. 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900;. 
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Obelia  Inoifera  (Haeckel).     Thaumantiiu  htctfira,  Forbes. 

•    XI* I    #   •    •    • 

ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 

Euchilota  pilosella  (Forbes). 

«     •      •     Jlv««      •      ■ 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Agaatra  calicnlata  (Hincks). 
•  •  •  ■*•'•> .  • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97a,  sub  A.  Zeptomedttsa  gen.  ?  sp.?; 
and  1900). 

Eutima  insignis  (Keferstein). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Saphenia  mirabilis  (Wright). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a  and  1900). 

Ootorohis  gegenbanri,  Haeckel. 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Irene  viridnla  (Lamarck).     GerymopBU  delteatula,  Forb(  s. 

•    XX*  ft    •   •    •    • 

ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  *57). 

Phialidium  variabile  (Glaus).     Thaumantias  glohosa^  Forbt-s. 

*  *        *  •  • 
•  XX*  •  xxx»  I   •    v*«   • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
iii.,  V.  South  and  west  coasts  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Phialidium  oymbaloidenm  (Van  Beneden). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 
V.  Ballynakill,  Galway  (Dublin  Mus.). 
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Phialidinm  temporarium  (Browne). 

•      •      •      XV*a      •      • 

iv.  Vnlonoia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 
Tiaropiit  multioirrata  (Sara).   Thautnaniias  patt&raoni,  Greene. 

i.  BoUaBt  Lough  (Greene  '57). 
iv,  Videncia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Spentkeiia  oymbaloidea  (Slabber).     ThaumantioM  ihompwniy  Forbes. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  .  T.,  . 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  *67). 

iii«  South  coast  (Thompson  '44a  ;  Wright  and  Greene  '59). 
w  ClUden  Bay ;  Roundstone  Bay  (Forbes  '41  and  '48). 

Browne  ('96)  says  ol  this   species  that  Pki^diiimm  hmtHmmmmy 
Uose^>  closely  nM«mbles  the  figure  giren  by  Forbes  of  TktmmsmiiM 

Family — AiQroaiiLS. 
Pdjtumi  ftnkmlM  (Fozbes). 

iv.  Ttikncia  HarWur  (Browne  "^7 a  and  I9<H>\ 

TSACHOMSBirSA 

Faatilx — Fra;se9.^ 
Osam  ciraiiitaL  HaeckeL 

W.  XiiJmKh^  H*r^ar.  r^rr  w«  vBj^jwtw*  ilWO^^. 

ftgfaartfafc  rami  TQcbus. 

IV.  XjlMiiiii  K«^«tr  BJwwiw  ^^Ja  ^mtl  'VTV. 

A^Simt%  ifriortMBft    SufukvL       Cirw  itnw^»mH  V.lmun. 

.  .  iii..  .  .  . 
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Family — Gertowidjb. 
Liriantha  appendioulata  (Forbes). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

NABCOMEDVSJE. 

Family — Solmabid^. 
SolmarlB  corona  (Keferstein  and  Ehlers). 

•  •  •  Xv«A  •  • 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

SIPHONOPHOEA. 

Family — Velellid^. 

Velella  spiralis  (Forskal).     Velella  limhosa^  Lamarck. 

1.,  rii.,  rui.,  IV.,  .  VI. 

?i.,  ii.,  iii.  Thompson  (*56)  records  specimens  from  Lame,  Portrush, 
and  Yougbal,  which  he  doubtfully  refers  to  V.  limhosa, 
Dalkey,  found  by  Dr.  Tufnell.  ?  =   F.  spirana  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

vi.  Lough  Swilly  (Dublin  Mus.) :  ?  Ballyshannon  and  Bundoran 
(Thompson  '56). 

Vellela  are  found  washed  ashore,  especially  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts  ;  but  the  species  is  not  often  determined,  as  the  specimens  are 
usually  injured.  Velella  are  reported  from  Lough  Swilly  (Horte 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  1892) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70a),  and  Port- 
rush  (R.  LI.  Praeger). 

Velella  mutica,  Lamarck. 

•  •  •  • 

X*|      •     XXlay      •      •     • 

i.  Magilligan,   very  common  (Templeton  '36) :  Groomsport,  coll. 
Dr.  M'Oee  ;  Portrush  (Thompson  '56). 
iii.  South  coast,  coll.  Mrs.  Mant  (Thompson  '56V 

Velella  subemarginata,  Thompson.     Velella  emarginataj  Thompson. 

•  •  • 
•    •    Xll»«    •    •    • 

iii.  Courtmacsherry  Harbour,  coll.  G.  J.  Allman  (Thompson  '44  and 
'44a). 

This  species  is  not  recognised  by  Haeckel. 
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Family—  Monophtid^. 
Mug^flBa  atlantioa,  CtmniDgham. 

•    •    •    !»••    •    • 

iv.  Vali'ncia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

HnggiflBa  kochii,  Will. 
?iv 
?  ir.  South-west  of  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 

IU>mcr,  in  his  **  Siphonophorcn/'  1901,  identifies  the  species  de- 
scribed by  Bourne  with  M,  athntica^  Cunningham. 

Family — Aoaucidjs. 
Cupulita  sarsii,  Haeckel.     A^aimoptis  ehgan^^  Sars,  in  part. 

ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (sub  Agaimop^it  eUgafu ;  Greene  '57  \ 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Aptlmopds  ttraii,  Eolliker. 


?ii.  I>alkey  Sound  (Haddon '86\ 


Family — DrPHTin.1. 
Diphyes  elongmta,  Hynd 


?Ti. 


i.  Eelliast  Longh  and  the  Gianfs  Causeway  :  Hyndman  '41). 
^d.  •*  Sevieral  DiphyiSa  ; apparently  2>.  el-impaU)  collected  at  Buadortn 
by  Mrs;.  Hancock  ■'  (Thompson  '44i.  w 
Haeckel ,  iti  his  **  Report  on  the  Siphonophora  of  ^be  ChaUenger 
Expedition,-'*  ISSS.  regards  this  as  a  donbtfol  species :  Romer,  in  his 
**  ^phonophoren,"  1901,  identi^es  it  wiih  I).  hiparf-aU,  Co«1aL 

FamilT — FoBstiHiiiA. 

Potrdoiilia  ooatorta.  Lonckart.    Stephmcmia  cfmtmiitL,  HHne-Edwards. 

?  A(fitlma  oetUttmo.,  HmdmaiL. 

r  •        " " 
•"1        11 

?i.  Belfast  Longh,  coll.  E.  Getty  .Molvillf  '56.. 

ii.  Kixigsto^Ti  HarhouT,  <?oll.  J.  R.  Greene  ;MolviDe  *56  . 
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Family — A  wrnoPHTsiDiE . 
AfhoiTbia  ooellata,  Haeckel. 

•  •  •  *  1  *  (f  «  • 

?iy.  South-west  of  Ireland.  A  specimen  was  obtained  which  was  '*  a 
near  ally  of,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Athoryhia  oeeUata  of  Haeckel  *' 
(Bourne  '90). 

Family — PHYSAUiD-fi. 

Fhysalia  pelagica,  Eschscholtz. 

•  •  • 
•    •   XiX**    •    •    • 

iii.  Near  Ardmore,  Waterford,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Thompson  '35). 

SCYPHOMEDUS^. 

STAUBOMEDUSJE. 

Family  — Tesserid^  . 

Depastrom  oyafhiformis,  Gosse. 

ii.  Dalkey  Sound  (G.  Y.  and  A.  F.  Dixon  '93). 

Family — Luce&nariidje:. 
Haliolystos  aorioula  (Rathke).     Lucemaria  auricula^  Clark. 

•  •  •  •         • 

i.  Ballycastle  and  Dunluce  Castle  (Templeton  '36):  Camlough, 
CO.  Antrim  (Thompson  '56) :  Portrush  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way (Wright  '59). 

iii.  Cork  (Wright  *59). 

iv.  Kerry  coast  (Wright  '59) :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96 ;  Beaumont 
1900). 

Luoemaria  qnadricomis.  0.  F.  Muller.     Lucemaria  fasetcukris, 

Fleming. 

i.  Donaghadee  (Templeton  '36). 
iv.  Ventry  Bay  (Wright  '59). 
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Lnoamaria  oampannlata,  Lamourouz. 

•        •  •  ■ 

i,  Portruib  (Qroone  '58a). 
ii.  Bniy,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  *56). 
iv.  Kerry  (Wright  *69) :  Valencia  Harbour  (Beaumont  1900). 
V,  Miltown  Malbay,  coll.  Prof.  Harvey  (Thompson  *56). 

Oreeno  (*fiBo)  records  a  young  specimen  (taken  at  Trabulgan,  co. 
Cork)  under  the  name  Z.  fypica^  Greene.  He  considers  that  the  species 
fiNTiWii,  ciimp^nuhiiay  and  fameuhrit  should  be  united  under  this 
name, 

Hyir^  Ma ;  Dublin  Bay  and  Galway  Bay  (Wright  '59) ;  ?  =  a 
young  Luoomarian. 

DISCOMEDTTSJB. 

Family — PxiAem^. 
Pelagia  perla  (Slabber). 

iv.  South-irtH»t  ci  Irt^land  (Bourne  '90) :  Yalencia  Harbour,  Browne 
(Browne?  1900;  Dt>lap  1900). 

OunrtMOrm  iaOMdet  (Linn.).     CAryMMnt  AyMw&^  Linn 

ki.  ]>ubiUtt  eoa»i  (Urwn«>  *57\ 

1901). 

FsuttilT — CtJLSruiui;* 

C^FUMft  €ft{£U«lA  (lisflu). 

i.  HoJtjrwood  Warrvtt^  Btflfawt  Lo«gh  (Thootpwit  ^5«). 
ii.  Kitt^B^wflLHacboujc  fOcwtt^  "57). 

Cjraam  taoBardduL  F4coii  ^tjvi  Ltfraeur. 

'i.  BLui^^wu  Eafbuiir  (^rtft'tttf  '-57  . 
IV.   Yji^acitt  Harbour   Bxjuwuu  19UU). 
V.  (tfai^fttv  Qtmbfc,  iHilL  Ik  Bull  iimi  W.  CUampaon  {Thompiwn  -t* ;^ 


« 
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Family — Ulhabid^. 

Aurelia  aurita  (Linn.).    Aurelia  campanulataf  Forbes* 

i,,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  North  coast  (Templeton  '36) :  Bangor,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman  and 

W.  Thompson;  Holy  wood  Warren  (Thompson  '66). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57) :  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  South  of  Great  Skellig,  coll.  K.I. A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
V.  Blacksod  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
vi.  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  *92). 

Family — Pilbmidjb. 

Pilema  octopus  (Linn.).  Medusa  undtdata.  Pennant.  Rhizostoma 
euvierij  F6ron  and  Lesueur.  Rhizostoma  octopus,  Oken.  Rhizo- 
stoma  pulmo,  Forbes.     Cassiopaa  lunulatay  Fleming. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  ?v.,  . 

i.  Belfast  Lough,  coll.  E.  Getty  (Thompson  '40). 
ii,  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57;   Haddon  '86):    Portmamock 

(Baily  *65) :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  '56). 
iv.  Valencia;   between  Bray  Head  and  Puffin  Island,  coll.  F.  W. 

Gamble  (Browne  1900). 
?v.  West  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 

CTENOPHORA. 

Frifciily — Pleubobbachud^. 

Pleurobrachia  pileus,  Fabricius.  JBeroe  pileus,  Fleming.  Cydipjye 
pileus,  Eschscholtz.  Cydippe  pomiformts,  Patterson.  ?  Cydippe 
layena,  Forbes. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  Giant's  Causeway,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman :   Lame ;  Belfast  and 

Strangford  Loughs  (Patterson  '43). 
ii.  Lambay,   coll.  W.  Thompson  and  R.  Ball ;  Kingstown  Harbour 

(Patterson  '43) :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84.) 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Patterson  '43) :  south  coast  (Wright  and 

Greene  '59) :  Ballycotton  Bay,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon 

'88) 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900), 
v.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 
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Family — BomnDX. 

Bolina  nonregioa  (Sars).    Mnemia  narregiem^  San.    BeUftm  kAfmicm^ 
Patterson.     Aleinoe  kihtmica,  Thompaon. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.y  iv.,  v.,  • 

i.  Lame,  Bangor,  and  Strangford  Lough  (Pattenon  '43  and  '48a). 
ii.  Lambay    (Patterson    '43     and    '43a)  :    Kingstown    Hartioiir 

(Greene  '67). 
iii.  Youghal  (Patterson  '43  and  '43a):   south  coast  (Wright  and 

Greene  '59). 
iv.  South-west   coast,   coll.   B.LA.   Exp.   1885    (Haddon  '86a)  : 

Valencia  Harbour,  ?sp.  (Browne  1900). 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Family — MmoinnjB. 

Aloinoe  smithii,  Forbes. 

i.» 

i.  North  coast  (Forbes  and  Goodsir  '40). 

Family — Besoidje. 

B«roe  OTEta,  Bschscholts. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  v.,  . 

ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 

iii.  South  coast  (Wright  and  Ghreene  '59). 

vi.  South-west   coast,   coll.   R.I.A.   Exp.    1885    (Haddon    '86a)  : 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900).      # 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Beroe  oucumis,  Fabricius. 

•        •  • 

i.  Bangor,  co.  Down  (Thompson  '56). 
li.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 

ANTHOZOA. 
ALCTOHA&IA. 

Family — Haimeid^. 

Hartea  elegans,  £.  P.  Wright. 

vi. 

vi.  KathmuUen,  co.  Donegal ;  found  by  W.  Harte  (Wright  '65). 
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Family — CoRiniLARiiDiB. 
Sarcodiotyon  catenata,  Forbes. 

•  •  •  • 

i.  Antrim  coast  (Thompson  '56 ;  Hyndman  '59). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  '44  and  '44a,  sub  Zoanthus 

cottchii). 
V.  Koundstone,  coll.  W.  M'Galla  (Thompson  '56). 

Family — Alctoniid^. 

Aloyoninm  dig^tatnm,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Alcyoninm  glomeratnm,  Hassall.   Alcyonidium  ruhrum,  Hassall. 

•  •  • 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Hassall  '41) :  Portmamock  (Baily  '65). 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 

Family — Isid-e. 
Aoanella  arbusoola,  Jolinston. 

IV 

iv.  South-west    of  Ireland,    750  fms.,    coll.  K.I.A.     £zp.    1888 
(Dublin  Mus.). 

Family — Gohgoniid^. 

Oorgonia  vermcosa,  Pallas. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  vi. 

ii.  Lambay,  coU.R.  Ball  (Thompson  '49). 
iii.  Xymph  Bank  and  Toe  Head,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  *8S). 

V.  Galway  Bay,  24  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 
vi.  Donegal  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Oorgonia  anceps,  Pallas.     Keratophyton  diehotomum, 

SeatPt'lloWf  Ellis. 

A  doubtful  species;  recorded  by  Ellis  (1755)  for  the  Irish  coast. 
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Family — ViRociLARiiDiE. 
yirg^aria  mirabilis,  Lamarck. 

i.  North    coast    (Thompson    *44a)  :    Belfast  Lough   and    Bangor 

(Thompson,  '56)  :  Garrickfergus  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Ballybunion  (Andrews  *70) :  Kenmare  River,  40  fms. ;   Bantry 
Bay,  36  fms.,  colL  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a):  Olengariff, 
8.  Y.  **  Argo  "  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

Syate  glaoialis,  var.  alba  (Koren  and  Danielssen). 

iv.  •«  Porcupine '*  Exp.  1869.  51°  51'— 11- SC,  100  fms.  (Marshall 
and  Fowler  '88). 

ZOAHTHAEIA. 

FmuiIv — Ceuaxthid^. 
OerianUras  UoydiL  Qosfie. 

%    «     «    a «  %%     m    « 

iv,  Smerwick    Harbour    (^C.  ?  Ih^iii^    Andrews   'TO;:    Valencia 
(Gamble  ■<^\ 


Artrtnactia  bowni^  FowW,    Armt^ktHutif  Miis^  Sars  (in  par:  . 

Arsfihrntfiif  JJ-^^'k  Van  fienedea. 

i> .  SiMith-wv^  <ii  Ivclui^  Bounce  ^^\  sub  A.  -iJ^iie^: :  Ta3«&dji  Har- 
K>ur  ^Kr*vwii<?  li^> ;  *•«•  jJs©  G,  H,  Fowler  in  Pw>c.  ZmL  So*, 
1$<^T,  ^  5tOt5\ 

:>pf  «r»e*'i<^  ^'f^fiiK  Aud  ccajSiKir?  'thia  ihtx  fire-  tie  Imtx'  d  Cmmitlm 
«  •  ■» 

:x    yf^im:-^ii,  Hf*.rSr.T,T   Tfrr-ifnf  4>»i''r  :  ?u'j  jufv>  Ffujfii  ir  Ttol.  Eocl 
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Family — Zoasthidje, 

Epizoanthus  incnutatUB  (Diiben  and  Koreu).    Ep%%oanthu8 papUlosus 

(Johnflton).    Polythoa  inerustaia,  Bourne. 

.  .  iii.,  iv.,  T.,  vi. 

iii.  Nymph  Bank,   co.   Cork,   50  fms.,   coll.   R.I. A.  Exp.    1886 

(Haddon  '88). 
iv.  Forty  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Clear,  80-90  fms.,  coll.  R.I. A. 

Exp.   1885  (Haddon  '86a):  south-west  of  Ireland,  70  fms. 

(Bourne  '90), 
V.  Clew  Bay;  Aran,  co.  Oalway,  33-40  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton 

'91):  Inishmore,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 
yi.  Donegal  Bay,  33-36  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

Epizoanthus  pagnriphilus,  Yerrill. 

iv.  South-west  Ireland,  400  fms.  (Bourne  '90):  71  miles  west  by 
south  of  the  Fastnet,  315  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

y.  Fifty-four  miles  oS.  Achill  Head,  500  fms.  (Haddon  and 
Shackleton  '91). 

Epizoanthus  couchii  (Johnston).    Zoanthus  couchii,  Johnston. 


I  •  •        • 


i.  Strangford  Lough,  15-20  fms.  (Johnston  in  "A  History  of 
British  Sponges,"  1842,  pp.  190,  251;  plate  xvi.,  figs.  6,  7, 
sub  Dysidea  ?papillo8a). 

iii.  Off  Glandore,  40  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

iv.  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a,  sub 
Polythoa  mrenacea  (?)  D.  Ch. ;  Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91) :  30 
miles  off  Cape  Clear,  80  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91)  : 
Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 

Epizoanthus  wrightii,  Haddon  and  Shackleton. 

•  ^*f    •    •   •    • 

ii.  Dalkey  Sound  (G.  Y.  and  A.  F.  Dixon  '91,  sub  EptManthus  sp. ; 
Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

R.I.A.  PROC,  VOL.  ZXY.,  BEG.  B.]  Q 
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Farazoanthus  angnicomus  (Norman). 

•      •      •     AV«y       **1      * 

ir.  Forty  miles  Bouth-west  of  Ireland ;  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  C0II.K.I.A. 
Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Haddon  '86a  and  '88,  sub  Palythoa  sp.) : 
off  the  Skelligs,  80  fms.,  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 
V.  Off  Galway  Bay,  100-159  fms.,  coll.  "Porcupine"  Exp.,  1869  ; 
off  Achill,  126  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

Farazoanthus  dixoni,  Haddon  and  Shackleton. 

•  •    •  1V«|    •    • 

iv.  Five  to  eight  miles  west  of  Great  Skellig,  70-80  fms.  (Haddon 
and  Shackleton  '91). 

Family — EnwABDsnnA. 
Edwardzia  beantemptii,  Quatrefages. 

•  •   •  It  vy    •    • 

iv.  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  coll.  K.I. A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88). 

Edwardsia  timidaj  Quatrefages. 

a. 
•     MX9m      .... 

ii.  Malahide,  at  extreme  low  water  (G.  Y.  Dixon  '86). 

'  Edwardsia  tecta,  Haddon. 

•  •  •        • 

iii.  Nymph  Bank,  52  fms. ;  28  miles  south-west  of  Ballycotton, 
coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88  and  '89). 

iv.  Five  to  eight  miles  west  of  the'  Great  Skellig,  70-80  fms. 
(Haddon  '89). 

Edwardsia  ?  sp. ;  an  immature  specimen  found  at  Salthill  (Haddon 
'86). 

Family — Iltanthii)^. 

Halcampa  chrysanthellum  (Peach).      Halcampa  andresii^  Haddon. 

•  •        •  •  • 

•     11  vy     lU«a      •     •      • 

ii.  Malahide,  coll.  Miss  Shannon  (Haddon  '85  and  '86c). 

iii.  ?  Nymph  Bank,    co.  Cork,  52J  fms. ;    the  parasitic  larva   was 

found  at  Ballycotton  Bay,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '87 

and  '89). 

An  immature  specimen,  parasitic  on  a  ThaumantiM^  found  at 
Kingstown,  and  described  under  the  name  R.fnltoni^  T.  S.  Wright,  is 
probably  the  larval  form  of  E,  chrysanthellum  (Haddon  '86  and  '86c). 
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Halcampa  arenarea,  Haddon. 

•   •   •  &Y*y   •   • 

iv.  Kenmare  River,  38-44  fms. ;  Bantry  Bay,  38  fms.,  coll.  R.I. A. 
Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Haddon  '86a.  and  '88):  BaUinskelligs 
Bay,  28-32  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

Ilyanfhus  tcotions,  Forbes. 

?..         •     ■ 
u.,  .  .  .  . 

?ii.  A  specimen,  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species,  was  found  by 
Mrs.  Handcock  at  Balbriggan,  after  a  storm  (Thompson  '45). 

Peachia  hastata  (Gosse). 

M     .  .. 

•      ^»f       ^^'i        •       •       ■       • 

?i.  Lame ;  reported  by  Miss  Shannon  (Haddon  and  Dixon  '85). 
ii,  DoUymount,  Dublin  Bay,  .coll.  .G...Y.  Dixon  (Haddon  and  Dixon 
'85  ;  G.  Y.  and  A.  F.  Dixon  '91). 

Holt  ('92)  records  a  species  of  Peachia  from  Donegal  Bay,  and  off 
the  Skelligs. 

Family — Actiniid^. 

•  •       •         • 

Sub-family — AirrHEiN^. 

Actinia  eiquina,  Linn.    Actinia  mesemhryanthemum,  Ellis  and 
Solander.    Actinia  margaritifera^  Templeton. 

L,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. . 

Thia  anemone  is  common  all  round  the  coast. 

Anemonia  sulcata  (Pennant).    Actinia  cereus^  Ellis  and  Solander. 

Anthea  cerew,  Gsertner. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.',  iv.,  t.,  vi. 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  many  localities  round  the  coast. 

Sub-family — Saoabtd^^. 
•     •  •  • 

Actinoloba  dianthos  (Ellis).     Actinia  dianthus,  Ellis.     Metridium 

dianthusj  Fischer. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

Recorded  from  many  localities  round  the  coast. 

€ereuB  pedunculatuB  (Pennant).    Sagartia  {EeliacttU)  helli^  (Ellis 

and  Solander). 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  y.,  vi. 

Found  all  round  the  coast. 

G  2 
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Sagartia  (HeliaotdB)  venuita,  Gosae. 

Uf  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  liolfMt  (Wright '69), 

ii.  MoukHtown  (Mackintosh  '78) :  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86). 
iii.  South  coast  (Wright  '69 ;  Wright  andlGreene  '59). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay,   coll.  E.  P.  Wright  (Greene  '68a)  :  Dingle  Bay 
(Andrews  70) :  Valencia,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (G.  Y.  Dixon  '88). 
T.  West  coast  (Wright  '69 ;  Wright  and  Greene  '59) :  Clare  coast 

(Foot  'ea), 

vi,  Buudoran  (Duordon  '95a)« 

Sagartia  (Heliaotia)  omata,  Holdsworth. 

•  •  •  *^*9  *  * 

iv.  Crookhaven  Harbour  (Wright  '59). 

SagarUa  (Haliaetii)  miniata,  Goese.    PmrupMha  yrefm9$\  Haddon* 

ii.  Bray  Ht^>  33  tai». ;  Dalkey  (Haddon  'S6). 
iv»  CrookhaTea,  Dingle^  and  Ber^haren  (Wright  '59) :  Bm^e  Bay 

(AoOrews  '70) :   43  nile»  off  the  Gr«at  Skel%  160  ims., 

wlU  KJJL.  Kxpc  18$6  (H»ddoa  '$8> 
Y.  Otf  lui^hmaau,  30-7  fm^ :  Killary  Ba.y»  1^9  fnu.^  coIL  BJD.S. 

■.Hat  ^3), 

Sagartia  rosea  CGo^s^;. 

ii.  Palkify  Inland  .Ha^Wc^a  *«J6\ 

iv.  Acbw^px^i^  cv*  Curk     Wright;  *.5iJ\'  Dtn^-e  Bar  (Amirews  ^TO^ : 
YjiLvULciak  «^>U.  W,  de  V^  KajK*  (A.  F^  PtxoJi  "^;. 

V.   W^  c<wtfU  (Wr^dllt  ^>J^^. :  Xiltt>wii  Malbar  (Foot  'Wv 

Sagartia  luma  ;Gotiw  . 
u.   Diiikvy  liiuitil   Httiioji  'hij  . 
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Sagartia  sphyrodeta,  Gosse. 

It.  Parkmore  Head,  Ventry  Bay  (Wright  *59) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews 

70). 
V.  Lahinch  (Foot  '63). 

Sagartia  pnra,  Alder. 

iv.  Berehaven  (Wright  *69). 

Sagartia  pallida,  Holdsworth. 

•  •  •  r  lY*,  .  • 

fly.  Dursey  Sound ;  ?a  variety  of  S.  pallida,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885 
(Haddon  '86a). 

Sagartia  ?herdmaniy  Haddon. 

▼..  . 


•     •      •     n 


T.  Killary  Lough,  on  Turritella  shells ;  West  of  Ireland,  5-1  p  fms., 
ahundant,  coll.  S.  Y.  '*  Argo  "  Cruise,  described  by  Professor 
Haddon  (Herdman  '91). 

Sagartia  (Thoe)  hastata,  E.  P.  Wright. 

• 

iv.  The  Pipers,  Berehaven  Harbour  (Wright  '59).     C!onsidered  by 
Andres  to  be  a  doubtful  species. 

CyUsta  viduata  (Miiller)..  Actinia  effosta,  Brug.    Actinia  viduata, 

Miiller.     Sagartia  viduata^  Gosse. 


a  .. 


.   i.  Between  Ballyholme  Bay  and  Groomsport,  in  great  numbers 
(Templeton    '36,  sub  A.  effoeta,  Brug.):  Bangor,  co.  Down 
(Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '58a)  :   Malahide  and  Howth  (G.  Y*  and 

A.  P.  Dixon  '91). 
V.  Lahinch  (Thompson  '41). 
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Cyliflta  nndata  (Miiller).     Sagartia  troglodytes  (Johnston). 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Portxush  (Greene  '58a)  :  Belfast ;  ?  Portrush  and  Giant's  Canse- 
way  (Wright  '59). 

ii.  Monkstown  and  Dalkey  (Haddon  '8«). 

iv.  Dingle  Harbour  (Andrews  '70) :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 

V.  Spanish  Point,  Miltown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95a). 


»      •     » 


Cylista    coccinea    (MUUer).     Actinia    coceinsa,  Miiller.     Sagartia 

coccinea,  Gosse. 

i.,  ii.,  .  ?iv.,  v.,  ?vi. 

i.  On  the  **  Turbot  bank  "  (Hyndman  '60). 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Irvine  *54)i     •        •     • 
?iv.  Dursey  Sound  (Haddon '8§). 

V.  West  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 
?vi.  Between  Ems  Head  and  Horn  Head  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Chitonactis  coronata  (Goese).    Bunodea  coronata^  Gosse. 

•   .  "i  IV.  J  *  ■ 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.,  and  200  fms.  (Haddon  '89 ; 
Bourne  '90) :  off  the  Skelligs,  80  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92), 

ChitonactiB  marioni  (Haddon). 

•    •    •   1V»|    %    • 

iv.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland, '32*5  fms.,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1886 
(Haddon  '88  and  '89). 

Actinaiige  riohardi  (Marion).     Chitonaetis  riehardi,  Marion. 

•  •  •         • 
•     •     111*1    ^^*|    *     * 

iii.  Off  Glandore,  50  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A,  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88). 

ir.  Off  Dursey  Head,  93  fms.  and  100  fms. ;  west  of  Great  Skelligi 
70-80  fms.,  coll.  RJ.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  *88  and  '89): 
south-west  of  Ireland,  **  Flying  Fox "  Exp.,  1889  (Green'89)  i 
south-west  of  Ireland,  200  fms.  and  400  fms.  (Bourne  '90). 

Aetinauge  sp. 

South-west  of  Ireland,  345  fms.,  coll.  R.I. A.  Exp.  1^88  ;  perhaps 
a  deeper-water  variety  of  A.  riehardi  (Haddon  '90). 
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Paraphellia   expansa  (Haddon).    Chitonaetts  (?)  expansa,  Kaddon. 

•  •  •  i»  ••  »••  • 
iv.  Mouth  of  Bantry  Bay,  40  fms.,  coll.  R.LA.  Exp,  1885  and  1886 

(Haddon  *86a,  '88  and  '89) :  between  Doulus  Head  and  Blasket 

Islands  (Beaumont  1900). 
V.  Galway  Bay,  14  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

Adamsia  palliata  (Bohadsh).  *  Aetinta  'tnaetdata,  Adams.    AJatnst'a 

maeulatay  Forbes 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv,,  v.,  . 

i.  Strangford  Lough ;  Belfast  Lough  (Thompson  '40) :  off  Lame, 

70-90  fms.  (Hyndman  '59) :  Portrush  (Mackintosh  '84). 
ii.  Howth,  one  specimen  (Hassall  '41b)  :  ?  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  Dr.  Ball 

(Wright  '59) :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84). 
iii.  Waterford  (Farran  '60). 

iv.  Bantry   Bay   (Wright  *59) :   Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70) :    the 
Skelligs,    coll.   R.I.A.    Exp.*  1886    (Haddon  '88):   between 
Doulus  Head  and  Blasket  Islands  (Beaumont  1900). 
V.  Birturbuy  Bay,  7  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

Adamsia  rondeletii  (Delle  Chiaje).     Sagartia  parasitica  (Couch). 

•     .     .     IV.,     »  •,    • 

iv.  Bantry  Bay  (Wright  '59) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70). 
V.  Coast  of  Clare  (Foot  '63). 

Aiptasia  oouohii  (Gosse). 

•     •     •     X*«|     •     • 

iv.  Dingle  Harbour  (Andrews  '70). 

Sub-family — BuNODiNiE. 

Bimodes  verracosa  (Pennant).     Actinia  gemmaceaj  Ellis.    Bunodes 

gemmaceay  Gosse. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  North  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Rush  (Duerden  '94b). 
iii.  Cork  Harbour  (Greene  '58d). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay  (Wright  '59) :  Valencia,  coll.  J.  M.  Jones  (Gosse  '60). 

V.  Spanish  Point,  Miltown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerfen  '95a)  :  Knocklane,  co.  Sligo  ( W.  H.  Gallway 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  xiii ,  1904). 
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Bnnodes  balli  (Cooks). 
•  •  •  *»•>  ' 'J  • 
iv.  Parkmor©  Head,  Ventry  (Wright  '69). 
T.  Coast  of  Clare  (Foot  '68). 

Bolooera  taedio  (Johnston). 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.,  colL  B.I. A.  Exp.  1888  (Haddon 
•90). 

Bolooera  eqnet,  Gosse. 
•  u.,  .  .  .  . 
ii.  Oreptones,  VI  fms.  (Mackintosh  '84). 

Stomphia  ehnrehiss,  Gosse. 

..         o  * 

ii.  Greystones,  12  fms.  (Mackintosh  '84). 
f  ir.  Dingle  Bay,  40  fms.  (Andrews  '70,  sub  S.  (?)  ekmrchi4t). 
The  position  of  this  species  is  still  considered  douhtfuL 

Family — Cokalldioipbidls. 

CttryiMtia  Tiridit,  AUman.     C9rfn«uii%  Mmmmt\  B.  P.  Wri^t 

•         .  . 

i.  B«;>lfast  Lough  and  Strangford  Lough^  15*20  fms.  (Thompson  '46). 
IT.  CiwkhaTvn  ^Allman  '46^ :    Bantry  Bay  and  Tentzy  Harboor 

vWiight  '59> :  the  Skellig^  call.  BJJL.  Exp.  ISsis  (Haddcm 

'$$> :  Valencia   Gamble  '96). 
T.  We#t  c<'ttst ;,  Wright  and  Greene  '59}. 
Tis  BundKMnuL  i^Duerlen  '95a)* 

CapSM  mgwuMa^.  Foirbesw 

% . » » &. .« . « 
?  IT.  Pintle  Bay,  40  tms^  ^?  C  ^km^tiMua^  Anidtews  '70\ 

Aait£iaBa  hitttcg««nL  IhompsoiL. 

i.  Girvttjtvtt^^  betwwtt  tiiiw   Mickiat^sh  *i»4'. 
IT.  dwuk^bavva   Wri;£ht;  'fl^^  :   Wriirtt;  sad  Gweotf  *.5if  . 
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Family — Ahphiakthid^. 

Oephyra  dohrnii,  Yon  Koch. 

•  •  •    • 

f     •     lll«a     1*  cy    •     « 

iii.  Between  Cork  and  Toughal,  found  by  Key.  W.  8.  Green ;  9 
miles  soutli  of  Glandore  Harbour,  40  fms.,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp. 
1885  (Haddon  *86a). 

iy.  30  miles  off  the  Fastnet,  80  fms. ;  5-8  miles  off  the  SkelligSi 
70-80  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp,  1886  (Haddon  '88  and  '89). 

Family — Tsaludjs. 

Vrticina  felina    (Linn.).       Tealia  erassicomtt    (Miiller).     Actinia 
gemmacea.  Couch.     Tealia  greenii^  E.  P.  Wright. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv,,  y.  . 
Common  round  the  coast. 

iNCEBTiE   8SDI8. 

Actinems,  sp. 

•    •    •    AV#j    •    • 

iy.  South-west  Ireland,  750  fms.,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1888.   *<  There  is 

at  present  no  information  by  means  of  which  the  genus  can  be 

allocated  a  definite  position  in  the  classification  of  the  Actiniae." 

(Haddon  '90). 

For  definition  of  the  genus,  see  also  Yerrill  in  American  Joum.  Sci., 

xvii.,  1879. 

MAD&EPOEASIA. 

Family — Ttjbbu7olid2. 

Caryophyllia  claviiB,  Scacchi :  yar.  borealis,  Fleming ;  var.  smithii, 

Stokes, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  y.,  yi. 
Reported  from  m^y  localities  round  the  coast. 

Caryophyllia  eylindraeea,  Beuss. 

iv.  Mouth  of  Eenmare  Biyer,  40  fms.,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1885 
(Haddon  '86a). 

Sphenotrochus  maoandrewanus,  M.  Edwards  and  Haime.    Turhinolia 

milUtiana^  Defrance. 

.  •  •  •  y«,  • 
y.  Off  the  Aran  Islands,  dredged  by  Mr.  Barlee  (Thompson  '46). 
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Sphenotroohui  wrightii,  Qosse. 

t    •  •      • 

I.  Tho  «*  Turbot  bank,**  off  the  Antrim  coast  (Hyndman  '60). 
II.  Tht)  <«  Hhfll  bunk,**  off  tho  Dublin  coast  (Kinahan  '61). 
iv.  lion^utvtii ;  undoubtedly  fresh  specimensy  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885 
(tluddon  *H6a). 

Faraoyathus  taxilianus,  Gosse. 

•     •     •     1  V«  y     t     • 

IV.  KoeurtltHl  by  Audn^ws  ('70a)  ns  occurring  off  the  Blasket  Islands, 
3a*40  fms 

Paraoyathui  thulensis,  Gosse. 
iv,  Ureonltnl  by  Audrv^wsi^'TOi)  as  occurring  off  the  Blasket  Island.% 

«  • 

F)ab#Ulia    ladmatun.  M.  Edwanis     Uloiythu  mrtiau^  San 

and  Uaime. 

kv*  Ss>utk«w^t  v>i  livliUkd,  STO  fms*,  **  IVrvupine  '*  Exp.  (^Jeffreys  in 
Nature  i>  l^^i^:  Duncan  '70}. 

H^ftttt  c^  KiewT,  4iO»  ihnrf^  ^'^IL  Rl  EK  Sw  HdUft  "93  . 

.  •  iy-*  .  . 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  names  occur  in  some  of  the  older  accounts  of  Irish 
Ccelenterata ;  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  to  what 
species  they  refer. 

ActiniE  monile;  Belfast  Lough  (Templeton  '36).  ?  A  young  Bunodes 
verrucosa, 

£qnorea  formosa ;  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57).  Perhaps  the  larval 
form  of  one  of  the  ^quoridsd :  or  ?  Dipleurosfiw  hemisphariea 
(Haddon  *86b). 

£quorea  radiata ;  Portrush  (Templeton  '36). 

£qiiorea  sp,  nov. ;  Dublin  Bay  and  south-west  coast  (Greene  '58b). 
*•  ?  =  A  young  stage  of  an  JEquorea^  or  a  Polyeanna,^' 
(Browne  1900). 

Aurelia  bilobata,  Forbes.    Portrush  (Thompson  '44a). 

C&llirlio'^  dubia;  Irish  coast  (Templeton '36). 

Cucumis  fulgens,  Macartney;  Dundrum  Bay,  west  of  St.  John's 
Point  (Templeton  '36). 

Cyanea  insoripta ;  Carrickfergus  (Templeton  '36).  ?  =  Cyanea 
eapiUata  (Haeckel  '79). 

Cymodoce  timplez,  Turner ;  Ireland.  **  Probably  founded  on  injured 
specimens  of  Ohelia  gelatinosaj  or  some  other  Zoophyte " 
(Johnston  '47). 

Ephyia  hemisphsBrica;  common  on  the  coast  (Templeton  '36). 
Forbes  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  **  young  state  of  Aurelia^ 

Ephysa  simplex;  Donaghadee  (Templeton  '36).  ** Probably,  as 
Cuvier  suggests,  some  species  in  a  mutilated  state."  Forbes. 

Mammaria  mamilla,  Miiller.  Irish  coast  (Fleming,  *' History  of 
British  Animals"). 
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Medusa  (Oceania)  papiUata,  Miiller ;  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson 
'40).  ?  <=  Eucopium-larva  of  Phialidtum  variable  (Haeckel 
79). 

Medusa  scintillans;  Dublin  Bay  and  Carlingford  Bay  (Macartney 
'10):  Bangor  and  Olenarm  (Templeton  '36).  This  is  the 
protozoon  Noetilwa  miliaris. 

Oc3rrhoS  (Cassiopea)  cruciata;  north  coast  of  Ireland  (Templeton 
'36). 

OcyrhoS  (Chrysaora)  tuberculata ;  north  coast  of  Ireland  (Templeton 
'36).    ?  »r  Chrysaora  %eo9ceh%  (Haeckel  '79). 

Filiscelotus  (Obelia)  vitreus;  Whitehead  (Templeton  '36). 
?  -  Tiara  pileata  (Haeckel  '79),  or  ?  =  Sariia  tuhdosa  (Forbes 

'48). 

Sertularia  templetoni ;  Belfast  Lough  (Fleming  in  the  <<  Edinburgh 
Phil.  Journ.,"  1820,  p.  88). 

Thaumantias  confluens  ;  south  and  west  coasts  (Wright  and  Greene 
'59).     ?  =  Laodice  ulothrix  (Haeckel  '79). 
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Acanella: 

arbusculft,  71. 
Actintuge: 

richirdi,  79. 
ActineTUS,  81. 
Actinia: 

ceretu,  75. 

cocfineu^  78. 

dianthutf  75. 

efrntOy  77. 

equina,  75. 

gemma€*a,  79,  81. 

mofulata,  79. 

marffofitiferay  75. 

nutembrfanthimumf  75. 

m<miU,  83. 

riduaia,  77. 
Actiniidse,  75. 
Actinoloba : 

diantbuB,  75. 
Adamsia: 

maeiilata,  79. 

palliata,  79. 

rondeletii,  79. 
Atqucrta : 

formosaf  So. 

radiata^  83. 
Aequoridae,  64. 
Agalma : 

gettyana^  66. 
Agaimida^,  66. 
Agalmopsis : 

eUganSy  66. 

sanii,  66. 
Aga&tra: 

caliculata,  63. 
Aglantba: 

rosea,  64. 
Aglaopbenia : 

myriopbyllum,  66. 

pennatula,  57. 


Aglaopbenia : 

pluma,  56. 

tubulifera,  56. 
Aglauridae,  64. 
Agliscra : 

inyertens,  64. 
Aiptasia : 

coucbii,  79. 
Alcinoe : 

hihemiea,  70. 

smithii,  70. 
Alcyonaria,  70. 
Akyonidium : 

echinatum,  43. 

rubruniy  71. 
Alcjoniidse,  71. 

Alcyonium : 

digitatum,  71. 

glomeratum,  71. 
Ameirangia : 

hemisphitrica,  62, 
Ampbiantbidse,  81. 
Ampbinema : 

dinema,  59. 
Anemonia : 

sulcata,  75. 
Antennularia : 

antennina,  56. 

arborescent,  56. 

indivisa,  56. 

ramosa,  56. 
Anthea  : 

eereuSf  75, 
Antbomedusse,  58. 

Antbopbysidsp,  67. 

Antbozoa,  70. 

Aracnactis : 
albida,  72. 
boumei,  72. 
Ihgdii,  72. 
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Athorybia  : 

ocellata,  67. 
Atraetylit : 

arenosa,  44. 
Aurelia: 

aurita,  69. 

bilobata,  83. 

campantUata^  69. 
Aureliana: 

heterocera,  80. 

Balanophyllia : 

regia,  82. 
Beroe: 

cucumia,  70. 

piJeutf  69. 

oyatey  70. 
Beroidffi,  70. 
Bimeria: 

Teetita,  44. 
Bolina: 

hibemicaf  70. 

noryegica,  70. 
BolinidflB,  70. 
Bolocera : 

eques,  80. 

tuedisD,  80. 
Bougainyillia : 

britanniea,  60. 

dinema^  61. 

fruticosa,  42. 

ramosa,  41. 
BougainyilliidflB,  41. 
Bunodes : 

balU,  80. 

eoronaia,  78. 
gemmaeea,  79. 

verrucosa,  79. 

Callirhoe : 

dubiaf  83. 
Calycella : 

faetigiata,  62. 

pygmsea,  52. 

syringa,  51. 
Calyptoblaatea,  46. 
Campanularia : 

angulata,  48. 


Campanularia  : 
caliculata,  49. 
dichotomay  47. 
dumota,  50. 
exigua,  49. 
flexuosa,  48. 
gigantea,  49. 
hincksii,  49. 
Integra,  49. 
johfuttmi,  46. 
neglecta,  48. 
parvula^  50. 
raridentata,  49. 
TerdciUata,  48. 
Tolubilis,  46,  47. 
CampanuIariidaB,  46. 
CHmpanulina : 
panicula,  51. 
turrita,  51. 
CannotidaB,  62. 
Capnea : 

sanguinea,  80. 
Caryophyllia : 
borealisi  81. 
clayu8,  81. 
cylindracea,  81. 
smithii,  81. 
Cassiopsea : 

lunulata,  69. 
Cereus : 

pedunculatus,  75. 
Ceiiantbidse,  72. 
Cerianthus : 

Uoydii,  72. 
Chitonactis : 
coronata,  78. 
expanta,  79. 
marioni,  78. 
richardif  78. 
Chrysaora : 

hyoteella,  68. 
isosceles,  68. 
tuberculatay  84. 
Circe  : 

inter  tent,  64. 
Cladonema : 

radiatum,  39,  61. 
CladonemidsB,  61. 
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Claya: 

eapiUUa,  43. 

minutieomUf  43. 

multicomiB,  40. 

squamata,  41. 
ClaTatella: 

prolifera,  39,  61. 
Clayida,  40. 

Clytia: 

johnstoni,  46. 

rt^osa,  53. 
Codonidae,  58. 
Cappinia: 

aretOy  50. 
CorallimorphidsB,  80. 

Cordylopbora : 

lactutris,  41. 
Cornulaziide,  71. 

CoiymoTpha : 

nutans,  40,  59. 
Corynactia: 

aUmumttif  80. 

Tiridis,  80. 
Coryne : 

gUmduUta,  38. 

li$Urii,  38. 

pueilla,  38. 

ram&taf  38. 

Taginata,  38. 

vanbenedenii,  38. 
Coiynids,  38* 

Casmetira : 

piloteUa,  62. 
Ctenopbora,  69. 
CueumUi 

fulgent,  83. 
Cupulita : 

sanii,  66. 
Cuspidella : 

coetata,  52. 

grandiB,  52. 

liumOiB,  52. 
Cyanea : 

capillata,  68. 

lamarckii,  68. 

intcriptay  83. 
Cyaneidse,  68. 


Cydippe : 

lagena,  69. 

pileMy  69. 

pwniformUy  69. 
Tylista : 

coccinea,  78. 

undata,  78. 

Tiduata,  77. 
Cijmodoee : 

timpleXf  83. 
Cvtseandra  : 

areolata,  60. 

Depastrum : 
,  cyathiformis,  67. 

Dicoryne : 

conferta,  44. 
Diphatia: 

alata,  55. 
i  attenuata,  54. 

fallax,  64. 

ptnasteTy  54. 
I  rosaeeay  54. 

tamarisca,  64. 
Diphyes : 
!  elongata,  66. 

Diphyidse,  66. 
Dipleurosoma : 

typicum,  62. 
Diplonema : 

islandiea,  59. 
.   Dipurena : 

halterata,  59. 

ophiogaster,  59. 
DiscomedussB,  68. 
Dynamena : 

attenuata,  54. 

fallax,  54. 

gracilis,  53. 

operculata,  53. 

pumila,  53. 

rosacea,  64. 

tamarisca,  54. 
Dysmorphosa : 

earneay  60. 

Echinoehorium  : 
claviyerum,  43. 
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dumonieni,  40,  S4. 
EdwMiUu; 


BdTM4uid»,  74. 


Muchii,  73. 
incnutaloi,  7S. 
pagttriphilu*.  73. 


vrit^tit.  73. 

pilowUi,  «3. 


Bwltnibiua: 
LUptllar*.  -19. 


GoDOtbynta: 
gndlii.  SI. 
hymlina,  £1. 
loTeni,  SI. 


I   Haliclntna: 

Hums: 
I  HaliacdB,  tuk  Sagutla. 


Fonkalidis,  iM. 

nut  ana,  U. 
GephTTB 

GeryomiiiD,  'iii. 

■Uluaiuia.  '53. 


HT^MKodon : 

piuUfor,  SB, 
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Hydractinia : 

echinata,  43. 
H  ydrallmania : 

faleata,  55. 
Hydridffi,  45. 
Hydromediise,  38. 

llyanthidae,  74. 
Ilvanthus  : 

scoticus,  75. 
Irene : 

Tiridula,  63. 
IsidaB,  71. 

KeTatophytOH  : 

du-hotomum,  71. 

Lafoea: 

abietina,  50. 

dumosa,  50. 

parvula^  50. 

pocilluiD,  50. 

pygmmoy  52. 

serpeiu,  50. 
Laodice: 

calcarata,  62. 

cniciata,  62. 
Laotnedea  : 

dichotoina^  47. 

Jlcmingii,  47. 

yelatinosay  47. 

geniatlata^  46. 

laceraiaj  52. 
Lar: 

aabellaruin,  61. 
Leptomeduss,  62. 
Liriantha : 

appendiculata,  65. 
Lizzia: 

blondina,  60. 
Lophohelia : 

prolifera,  82. 
Lovenella  : 

clauaa,  50. 
Lucemaria  : 

auricHlay  67. 

campanulatuy  68. 

fascieulariSj  67. 
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Lucemaria: 

quadricomis,  67. 

typiea,  68. 
Lucemariide,  67. 

Madreporaria,  81. 
Mammaria : 

mamilla,  83. 
Margelids,  60. 
Margelis : 

autumnalia,  61. 

bella,  61. 

britanniea,  60. 

piinoipiS)  60. 

pyramidata,  61. 

ramosa,  60. 

zygonema,  61. 
Margellium : 

octopunctatum,  6K 
Medusa : 

hemisph€Briea,  62. 

papiilata,  84. 

setntiUafu,  84. 

undulata,  69. 
Melicertidium : 

octocostutum,  62. 
Melieertuffi : 

campanula  turn  J  62. 
Metridium : 

dianthtiSf  75. 
Mnemia : 

fiorvegicaf  70. 
Mnemiidae,  70. 
Monophyidae,  66. 
Muggisea : 

atlantica,  66. 

kochii,  66. 
Myriothela : 

pbrj-gia,  40. 
MyriothelidfiB,  40. 

Narcomeduso},  65. 

Obelia : 

dichotoma,  47. 
flabellata,  47. 
gelatinosa,  47. 
geniculata,  46. 
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Si^aitia  (HeliACtiB) : 
heUi$,  75. 
mini&ta,  76. 
onuita,  i6. 
Tenusta,  76. 
Seketa: 

abietina,  50. 
SapheniA : 

mirabilis,  63. 
Sarcodictjon : 

catenata,  71. 
Sarsia : 

gemmifera,  58. 
pattenoni,  58. 
prolifera,  58. 
atrangulata,  59. 
tubulosa,  58. 

Scrpbomedusse,  67. 

Seitiilarella : 
gayi,  53. 
poljzonias,  52. 
rug09a,  53. 
tenella,  53. 

Serttilaria : 

abietina,  55. 

alata,  55. 

argentea,  55. 

cupres&ina,  55. 

tilicubi,  55. 

gracilis^  53. 

loHckitity  56. 

margaretaj  54. 

myriophyllum,  56. 

oprrcitlata,  53. 

pennatuUiy  57. 

pinaster,  54. 

pinnata,  52. 

potyzoniasy  52. 

jmmila,  53. 

rosacea,  54. 

rugo»a,  53. 

tamarUcaf  54. 

UmpUtoni,  84. 
Sertulariidae,  52. 
Sipbonopbora,  65. 
Solmarids,  65. 
Sohnaris : 

corona,  65. 


Spbenotrocbus : 

macandrewanus,  81. 

wrigbtii,  82. 
Stauromedus®,  67. 

Steenttrupim : 

faveola,  59. 

owenii,  59. 

rubruy  59. 
8t€phanotnia : 

contorta,  66. 

Stomobraehium : 

oetoeottatumy  62. 
Stompbia : 

cburcbue,  80. 
Svaya : 

glacialis,  var,  alba,  72. 
Syncoryn© : 

exlmla,  38. 

frutescens,  39. 

Tealia : 

crasaieornis,  81. 

greeuii,  81. 
TealiidsB,  81. 
TesseridBB,  67. 
Tbaumantias : 

confltiensy  84. 

globosn,  63. 

bemispbffirica,  G2. 

iticompicuay  62. 

lineatUy  62. 

tueiferay  63. 

negUetay  62. 

patter ioniy  64. 

pileata,  62. 

thompHoniy  64. 

typica^  62. 
Thaumantiidae,  62. 

d^anii,  46. 

haleeifMy  46. 

murieatay  46. 
Tbuiaria : 

articulata,  5G. 

tbuia,  55. 
Tiara: 

pileata,  60. 

octona,  59. 
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Tiaridu),  69. 

Tiaropsis : 

iiiulticiriiitffi  64. 

TitM:homedit8a>»  64. 

Tubiclava : 

comucopiv,  41, 
lucerna,  41. 

Tubularia : 

bellis,  39. 

coronata,  40. 

ffracilUt  40. 

humilis,  40. 

indivisa,  39. 

lanrnx,  39. 

muxcouUf^  38. 

rfftNAf,  44. 

ramota^  45. 

simplex,  39. 

Tubulariidtt,  39. 

TurhinoJut : 

miiletUfMi,  81. 

Tur\HnoUid»,  81. 

Turii« : 

<:onttmta,  60. 


Ulmaridae,  69. 
Uioeyathut: 

aretieus,  82. 
Urticina: 

felina,  81. 

Velella : 

etnarffifutta,  65. 

limbotaf  65. 

miitica,  65. 

spirans,  65. 

subemarginata,  6^. 
I  Velellidae,  65. 
I  Yirgulaiia: 
I  mirabilis,  72. 

i  Virgulariide,  72. 


WtlUin  : 


tUUalay  61. 


Wrightia  : 
arenosa,  4 
i 
Zoantharia,  72. 
Zoanthide,  73. 
ZoumtltH* : 

cuuckiiy  73. 
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IV. 

^•OTES  ON  THE  HOMOTAXIAL  EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE 
BEDS  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  SUCCEED  THE  CARBONI- 
FERGUS  LIMESTONE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

By  WHEELTON  HIND,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Plates  III.-VI.] 

coxmitvicated  by  pbof.  g.  a.  j.  cole,  p.o.s. 

Head  Febkuauy  27.    Ordered  for  Publication  March  1. 

Published  Mat  27,  1905. 

A  LAB6E  stretch  of  country  in  Comity  Clare,  County  Limerick,  and 
County  Kerry,  was  originally  described  and  mapped  as  Coal  Measures, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  Later  on, 
unfortunately,  the  one-inch  maps  were  made  to  show  the  succession 
to  be  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grits,  Yoredale  rocks,  and  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  record  the  fossils  which  characterise 
the  different  horizoDs  in  this  series,  wllich  measures  some  1000  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  lies  conformably  upon  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Strticiure  of  the  District, — The  whole  area  with  which  this  Paper 
deals  is  fortunately  very  simple  in  its  geological  structure,  and  forms 
a  single,  regular  basin  of  the  Carboniferous  beds,  the  western  portion 
having  been  cut  away  by  marine  action,  and  thus  exposing  cliff 
sections,  which  are  of  great  value,  as  they  afford  practically  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  beds  which  overlie  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

On  the  north  the  area  is  bounded  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  Black  Head  and  the  Burren,  affording  a  continuous  section  of  some 
2000  feet  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  here  consists  of  a  series 
of  limestone  beds  unbroken  by  intercalations  of  shale  or  sandstone, 
and  not  showing  any  trace  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  series  which 
obtain  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  On  the  east  the  Burren  limestones 
form  the  boundarv  from  Kilfenora  via  Corofin  to  Ennis  ;  and  the  lime- 
stone  is  continued  south  of  Ennis  to  the  Shannon,  at  Lord^s  Rock. 
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South  of  tlie  Shannon  the  Upper  Limestone  crops  out  on  the  shore 
three- fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Foynes  station ;  and  its  junction  with 
the  shales  passes  due  south  to  a  point  ahout  eight  miles  south  of  New- 
castle. The  west  boundary  shows,  in  the  northern  portion,  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  from  Black  Head  to  Fishergate,  where  it 
passes  beneath  the  shale  series.  From  Fishergate  to  some  ten  miles 
north  of  Kerry  Head  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  some  little  dis- 
tance out  to  sea,  but  here  it  again  appears  in  the  cliffs.  On  the 
southern  boundary  the  limestone  stretches  from  the  shore  of  Dingle 
Bay  via  Killamey  to  Mallow,  a  tongue  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  beds 
stretching  west  from  Kanturk  to  a  point  south-west  of  Doneraile. 

In  the  Burren  district,  and  through  the  larger  portion  of  County 
Clare,  the  beds  dip  very  slowly  and  regularly  into  the  basin  on  all 
sides,  often  at  5^  to  8^,  and  faults  are  rare  and  unimportant;  but 
south  of  Mutton  Island,  the  dips  increase  in  magnitude,  and  there  is 
some  faulting,  which  appears  to  be  very  local  and  of  no  great  throw. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  regular  basin  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  in 
which  the  overlying  beds  rest  conformably. 

The  junction  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
with  the  shale  series  above  is  well  seen  at  many  places  in  the  north 
and  east  of  the  county. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisdoonvama,  the  Kiver  Aille  and  its 
tributary  streams  have  cut  do«rn  through  the  shales  to  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  below,  and  in  many  cases  have  sunk  through  the 
fissures  and  cracks  of  the  limestone,  leaving  a  di*y,  slightly  sloping 
bed  of  rock  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ravines.  Several  sections  in 
the  River  Aille  and  the  stream  flowing  due  south  into  it  at  Lisdoon- 
varna,  called  the  Kilmoon  stream,  show  exactly  the  same  sequence — 

Black  shales,  with  limestone  bullions,  i»e.  concretionary  nodules 
(with  Glyphioceras  diadema^  Dimorphoceras  Gilhertaoni,  Orth(h 
ceras  sp.). 

Carboniferous  Limestone,  well  bedded  (with  Pterinopecten  papyra- 
ceusj  Corals  and  Brachiopoda). 

Similar  sections  were  observed  north  of  Lisdoonvama,  in  the 
streams  coming  down  the  east  slope  of  Slieve  Elva,  also  in  streams 
which  cross  the  bog  overlying  an  outlier  of  the  shales  in  the  town- 
lands  of  CuUaun  and  Gregans  West. 

In  some  places  the  bullions,  so  conspicuous  elsewhere,  are  absent 
and  the  fossils  occur  flattened  and  crushed  in  thin  shales.     In  the 
Kilmoon  Stream,  immediately  north  of  Ballydonohoe  Bridge,  bullions 
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do  not  appear  in  the  section  of  shale  which  rests  on  the  top  bed  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  exposed  in  the  stream  but  the  shales  are 
crammed  with  fossils. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  Glyphioeerat  dtadema  and  its  varieties 
occur  immediately  above  the  limestone,  PUrinopeeten  papyr^eeu* 
appearing  a  few  feet  higher.  Also  that  the  lowest  12  to  20  feet 
of  shales  were  fossiliferous,  remains  being  rarer  above. 

Further  down  the  Eilmoon  stream,  at  the  place  marked  with  a  « 
on  the  1-inch  Geological  Map,  the  section  shows  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone at  the  base,  with  a  few  corals  {lAtho8trotion\  immediately 
overlain  by  shales  full  of  bulHons,  the  latter  highly  fossiliferous. 
(PI.  iii.,  fig.  2.) 


The  fossils 

Olfphioeeroi  diadema.  2>.  diserepans. 

ditto  with  large  Nomismoeeras  ipirorhis. 

umbilicua  and  coarse  ribs.  Orthoceras  aeutum  sp.  nov. 

O.  PkilUp$i$,  0.  aeieulare,, 

Ditnorphoeeras  GUbertsoni,  Posidoniella  lavii.        P.  minor. 

With  black  shales  above,  containing 
PondonieUa  lavis.        Pondoniella  minor.        Pterinopecten  papyraceus. 

This  section  can  be  followed  for  some  distance  south,  the  beds 
dipping  at  the  same  rate  as  the  fall  in  the  stream  level,  about  5^ ;  but 
eventually  the  limestone  floor  disappears,  and  the  section  is  continued 
in  the  shales. 

A  fine  section  is  seen  on  the  south  of  the  road,  and  continued  in 
the  gorge  of  the  stream  west  of  Gowlaun  Bridge,  Lisdoonvama.  The 
shales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  section  are  thin  bedded,  and  black,  and 
apparently  contain  few  or  no  fossils ;  but  following  the  stream  west, 
past  the  iron  and  sulphur  springs,  the  limestone  floor  appears  in  its 
bed  with  the  fossiliferous  shales  resting  on  it.  A  similar  section  is 
seen  about  200  yards  east  of  Gowlaun  Bridge. 

At  the  Spectacle  Bridge  the  base  of  the  shales  is  again  to  be  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Aille ;  and  here  the  overlying  shales  are 
crowded  with  fossib,  and  are  full  of  fossiliferous  bullions  in  the  lower 
part.  Similar  sections,  rich  in  the  same  fossils,  occur  in  the  Aille, 
between  Knockaquilla  and  Eoadford,  where  the  stream  passes  on  to  the 
limestone  and  soon  sinks  out  of  sight,  to  come  to  light  again  in  fissures 
in  the  outcrop  of  massive  limestone  to  the  north  of  Fisherstreet  Bay ; 
the  dip  is  here  south-east  at  6°.  The  junction  of  shales  and  limestone 
is  unfortunately  not  seen  at  Fisherstreet ;  but,  standing  on  the  limestone 
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at  the  north  of  the  bay,  cliffs  on  the  south  formed  of  black  shales 
dip  south-east  at  5°,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  distance 
that  these  beds  are  above  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  cliffs  south  of  Eishergate  strand  are  continuous  with  the  Clifb 
of  Moher,  and  furnish  a  complete  and  unbroken  section  of  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  from  practically  the  base  of  the  shale  series  to  the 
mass  of  shales  which  overlies  the  grits  and  sandstones,  and  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  cliffs  in  height,  and 
their  precipitous  character,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  each  bed ;  but  this  much  appears  to  be  the  case,  viz. : — the 
lower  portion  of  the  black  shale  series,  that  was  seen  in  the  sections 
at  Lisdoonvama  and  in  the  Eiver  Aille,  is  absent,  but,  turning  south, 
a  rapidly  rising  cliff  of  black  shales  is  seen.  In  a  bed  of  black  shale 
12  feet  above  the  iloor  of  sand,  I  obtained  the  following  fossils  : — 

Pterinopeeten  papyraceus.  Glyphioceras  retimdatum. 

Posidoniella  lavis.  Ortkoceras  kaninckianum. 

The  shales  above  are  much  jointed,  the  joints  deeply  iron-stained',, 
and  they  contain  bullions  of  various  sizes,  but  chiefly  flattish  and 
unfossiliferous. 

The  black  shale  series  is  succeeded  by  sandy  flags,  which  crop  out 
in  the  cliff  above  the  dry  bed  of  the  Aille ;  and  these  flags  form  the 
top  of  the  cliff  south  of  Fishergate,  dipping  south-east  at  5^,  and 
reaching  the  sea-level  almost  one  mile  south  of  Faunmore.  In  all 
there  are  about  80  feet  of  the  shale  series  which  intervene  between  the 
massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  flagstone  series. 

A  block  of  a  calcareous  concretion  in  the  collection  of  the  GeO'» 
logical  Survey,  labelled  *'  Cliffs  of  Moher,"  contains  Glyphioceras  reti- 
culatum  and  Nomismoceras  spirorbis,  1  did  not  pretend  to  examine  the 
flagstone  series  with  any  minuteness ;  but  the  sequence  given  by  the 
Geological  Survey  in  the  Sheet  Memoir  of  114,  122,  and  123,  is  sub- 
stantially  correct,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Black  shales,  40  feet. 

Marine  band,  5  inches. 

Flags,  with  track-marks. 

Olive  grits. 

Black  shales,  300  feet. 

Grits  and  flags. 

Upper  Limestone  shales,  80  feet. 

Carboniferous  Limestone. 
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The  40  feet  of  black  shalea  are  the  highest  beds  Been  in  tlie 
nmediate  district,  and  form  the  moat  elevated  portion  of  the  Cliffs  of 
loher.  These  measures  are  mapped  as  Coal  Ueasures,  and  have 
b  their  base  an  interesting;  and  important  marine  bank  full  of  fosails 
Dotaining — 

Glyphioeerai  reticulatum,  PUrinopveUn  papyraeeut, 

OrthocerM  sp.,  PrndonteUa  lavit — 

fauna  which  does  not  aSord  posLtire  evidence  as  to  the  question  of 
he  wisdom  of  calling  these  beds  Coal  Measures.  The  band  of  marine 
suils  ia  important,  and  forms  a  fairly  accurate  datum  line,  being  seen 
t  other  places  in  the  cliffs  further  south.     (Fl,  iii.,  fig.  1.) 

As  the  cliffs  are  traced  south,  the  beds  dip  less  than  the  slope  of 
he  ground,  and  consequently  the  lower  beds  appear  at  Hag's  Head, 
nd  in  Liscannor  Say ;  and  the  following  section  is  given  by  the 
leological  Surt'ey,  Explanation  of  sheet  114,  as  occurring  in  the  cllfl 
Dntli  of  Moher  House.  A.  small  stream  at  this  point  cuts  the  cliff, 
nd  affords  an  opportunity  of  esamioing  the  section  bed  for  bed. 


(>ray  shale. 

Olive  grits  and  flags. 

6  to  7  feet 

Gray  shale,  with  nodules  and  bands  of  iron- 

strings  of  coal, 

15  to  20  feet 

Kelvy  shale  and  coal, 

4  inches 

Gray  indurated  clay,  . . 

1  foot 

Olive  grit,  with  Stigmaria  and  plant-stems, 

2  to  4  feet 

Bluish-gray  sandy,  flaggy  shale. 

3  feet 

Olive  gray,  rippled  flags,  and  irregular  grits, 

55  feet 

Gray,  flaggy  shale. 

This  must  be  &om  below  upwards. 

The  floor  of  the  section  at  sea-level  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  olive 
rit,  which  dips  at  5°  south.  On  this  bed  rests  u  marine  band,  con- 
iining  the  following  species: — 

PUriw^ecten  papyraceut.  Qlyphiocera*    sp.   (large    species 

Potidoniella  lavit.  too  crushed  to  determine). 

■Glifphioefra*  retieulatum.  Orthoeera*. 

Fish-tooth. 

This  bed  is  much  lowei  than  that  mentioned  above,  as  occurring 
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40  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher ;  some  20  feet  above  thi& 
band,  fossils  are  in  a  gray  shale  with  nodules,  but  seem  rarer.  The 
nodules  are,  howerer,  sometimes  crammed  with  minute  Goniatites, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  I  think  these  bands  are 
probably  identical  with  those  seen  in  the  PufEing  Hole  at  Kilkee. 

The  Surrey  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  same  beds  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Liscannor  Bay,  north  of  Eineen  House. 

Area  of  Corofin  and  JSnnis, — ^G^od  sections  of  the  junction  between 
the  upper  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  shales  are  to  be 
seen  round  Eilfenora.  There  is  a  good  section  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  Ballyshanny  House,  as  was  noted  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Here  the  shales  contain  bullions  with  Goniatites'  exactly  similar  to  the 
section  near  Lisdoonvama. 

The  Riyer  Eergus,  flowing  almost  due  east,  reaches  the  junction  of 
the  shales  and  limestone  a  little  east  of  Kiltoraght  Glebe  houses 
and  though  the  actual  junction  is  not  visible,  the  calcareous  shales  a 
few  feet  above  the  junction  contain — 

Fosidonomya  memhranacea.       Pterinopecten  papyracius,        Goniatites. 

Plant-remains  were  seen  in  the  river  further  wfest  in  beds  which 
must  lie  some  distance  above  those  at  the  watersink  of  the  Fergus. 
Another  good  section  of  the  junction  of  limestone  and  shale  is  seen  at 
Vigo  Cave.  Here  the  beds  are  horizontal ;  and  the  lower  beds  of  the 
shale  series  consist  o*f  black  calcareous  sh^es  and  thin  limestones,  said 
by  the  Survey  (p.  141,  op,  supra  cit.)  to  abound  in  fossils ;  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  any. 

One  mile  south  of  Vigo  Cave,  at  Adelphi,  the  upper  beds  of 
the  limestone  form  a  cliff  which  is  capped  with  black  shales.  The 
shales  can  be  examined  for  some  extent  in  a  stream-section  about 
a  quarter  mile  south  of  the  house.  These  contain  the  usual  charac- 
teristic fossils.  Good  sections  of  the  shales  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
road  whieh  skirts  the  western  shore  of  Inchiquin  Lake,  and  also  in> 
small  streams  south  of  the  road  from  Willbrook  to  Corofin. 

At  Ennis,  the  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  contain  a  blue  bed' 
crammed  with  specimens,  often  rolled,  of  a  small  variety  of  Productus 
yiganteus ;  and  above  the  limestone  come  the  shales  on  the  road  to 
Coor  spa  well,  said  by  the  Survey  to  contain  numerous  Goniatites 
and  Fosidonomya.  The  shales  are  seen  in  the  well  itself,  and  in  the 
bank  of  the  River  Inch  below  the  cottage  opposite  the  well. 
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The  specimens  obtained  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  Coor  spa 
well  have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  for  examination ;  and  the  following 
species  occur  there : — 

Posidoniella  lavis.  Orthoeeras  morrisianum. 

P,  minor,  Glyphioeeras  reticulatum, 

Pterinopeeien  papyracem.  G,  Davisi. 

The  sequence  west  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  border  at 
Corofin  and  Ennis  corresponds  to  that  in  the  coast  section  between 
Fishergate  and  Liscannor,  the  contour  of  Slieve  Callan,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  County  Clare,  being  very  characteristic  of  the 
shales  and  grits,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher 
viewed  from  the  north-east. 

The  District  of  Kilkee. — ^Here  the  beds  dip  at  higher  angles  than  in 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  are  thrown  up  into  basins  and  traversed 
by  faults  of  small  throw. 

The  coast  north  and  south  of  Kilkee  affords  a  fine  section  of  the 
olive  grits  and  shales.  Marine  bands  are  to  be  seen  at  the  following 
places.  A  thick  bed  of  black  shale  with  Goniatites,  which  I  did  not  find, 
is  said  to  occur  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Loughglass. 
Half  a  mile  due  south  of  Loughglass,  where  the  cliff  path  crosses  a 
stream,  is  a  section  commenced  in  the  stream  and  continued  in  the 
cliff.  In  this  section  occurs  a  marine  band  one  foot  above  a  bed  of 
grit  with 

Glyphioe&ras  retictdatum.  Loxonema  strigiUatum, 

Nueulana  stiUa.  JEuphemus  Urei. 

Pternwpeeten  papyraesus.  Lingula  mytiloides, 

Ptychomphalus  pisum,  Prodtcctus  semireticulatus, 
P.  interstrialis. 

This  bed  probably  is  identical  with  the  lower  marine  band  at  the 
Puffing  Hole,  west  of  Kilkee.  Grits  and  flags  are  well  exposed  west  of 
KUkee  strand,  from  Buggema  Bock  to  Knockroe  Point ;  and  a  quarry 
above  the  clijffs  shoifvs  the  shaley  grits,  slabs  of  which  are  covered  by 
peculiar  tracks,  evidently  the  same  series  which  occurs  between 
Liscannor  and  the  Cliffs  of  Moher.  Still  further  east  in  the  Puffing 
Hole,  and  around  the  headlands  west  of  this  spot,  two  marine 
bands  can  be  traced.  The  lower  occurs  immediately  above  a  well- 
marked  grit-band,  and  contains  teeth  of  Polyrhizodus,  Crinoids,  and 
Glyphiaceras  rstieulatum,     (PL  iv.,  fig.  1.) 
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About  20  feet  higher  up  is  a  much  richer  band  of  fossils  including — 

PUrinopecten  papyraceus,  Glyphtoeeras  retieulatum. 

Posidonteila  kevts.  G,  Davisi, 

Ctenodonta  lavirostris,  Chonetes  la^tiessiana. 

Nucuhna  stdla.  Produeitu  semireticulatus. 

ParalUlodon  semieostatus,  Ptychomphtdus  pisum. 

CypricardeUa  selysiana.  P.  itUerstruUis. 

Orthocitras  Steikhaueri  ?  Loxonema  strigiUalum. 

0.  kaninekianum.  Zaphrm/U%%  aH.  Z.  PhtUipsii. 

Nautiloid  (large).  Scaphiocrintu. 

This  bed  will  form  a  valuable  index  of  horizon ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  re-appears  in  the  coast  at  lUaunglass,  some  6  miles  further  south. 

I  quote  here  the  section  as  given  by  the  Survey  in  the  Memoir 

explanatory  of  sheets  140  and  141,  p.  12 : — 

P      In. 
10.  Olive  grits  and  flags, 

9.  Black  and  gray  shales, 

8.  Pyritic  shale  with  fossils, 

7.  Coal  or  kelve, 

6.  Quartzose  band, 

5.  Limestone  band  with  Crinoids, 

4.  Black  shale  with  fossils     . . 

3.  Olive  grits  and  flags, 

2.  Black  shale  with  fossils,    . . 

1.  Olive  grits. 

A  similar  fauna  is  stated  to  occur  at  several  places  on  the  coast 
between  Kilkee  and  Loop  Head ;  but  1  was  unable  to  examine  these 
sections. 

l*ke  Qeoloyieal  Sueeession  near  Foynei,  County  Limerick. — The 
sequence  of  rocks  in  the  Foynes  district  is  almost  complete  ;  and  all 
the  beds  can  be  examined  from  the  Lower  Limestone,  which  to  the 
e€ist  extends  from  the  Shannon  along  the  west  of  Aughinish  Island, 
and  follows  a  line  almost  due  south.  The  Lower  Limestone  is  very 
f ossiliferous,  especially  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  Upper  Limestone  is  as  a  rule  dark  blue,  and  has  layers  of  chert. 
Fossils  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  lower  beds  ;  but  Zaphrentis  and 
other  corals,  and  Brachiopoda  are  to  be  found  {Spirifer  triyonalie^ 
Productm  setnireticulatus). 
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The  actual  junction  of  the  shale  series  and  the  Upper  Limestone  is 
not  seen ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  distance  between  the  limestone  at 
Domish  Point  and  the  beds  on  the  east  of  Foynes  Island.  The 
junction  runs  due  north  from  the  mass  of  limestone  south  of  the 
railway  to  Sturamus  Island,  so  that  the  base  of  the  shale  series  must 
crosB  the  Shannon  very  little  to  the  east  of  Foynee  Island. 

And  that  this  is  the  case  is  probable  from  the  occurrence  of  a  bed 
of  shales  with  calcareous  bullious,  very  rich  m  Goniatites,  recalling  in 
appearance  those  found  immediately  above  Carboniferous  Limestone 
at  Lisdoonvama. 

On  Foynes  Island,  at  Gammarel  Point,  and  half  a  mile  north  on 
the  shore,  are  black  shales  with  bullions  containing  the  following : — 

N<nniimocera9  tpirorhU,  Orthoceras  Steinhaueri. 

Glyphioceras  diadema.  0,  Koninckianum. 

G,  PhtUipsi,  Orthoceras  aciculare. 

G.  retieulatum.  Posidoniella  lavis, 

G.  Davui.  P.  minor, 

Dimorphoceras  Gilhertsoni,  Macrocheilina  reticulatum. 

D.  deserepans.  Jf,  Gihsoni, 

CalonautHus  quadratus,  M,  elegam. 

The  succession  from  the  landing-stage  near  Foynes  House  was  as 
follows : — 

Hard  nodule  shales,  olive  colour. 

Black  shales  with   Glyphiocerm  spirale,  G.  diadema,  Posidoniella 

lavis. 
Shales  harder  and  more  calcareous  than  above,  with  Pterinopecten 

papyraceus. 

And  below  high- water  mark  at  dip  45°  on  1-inch  map : — 

Black  shale  with  bullions,  with  the  fauna  mentioned  above. 

At  the  north  of  the  island  the  series  shows  from  above  down- 
wards:— 

Grits,  and  shales. 

Black  shales. 

Flag  stones  and  olive  grits. 

Black  shales. 

Olive  grits. 

Grits  and  shale  parting. 

Black  shales  with  fine  bullions. 
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On  the  mainland  west  of  Foynes  Station,  and  behind  the  inn  and 
saw-mill,  is  a  good  section,  which  also  extends  along  the  sonth  shore  of 
the  Shannon.  This  shows  an  anticlinal  with  the  following  sequence  : — 

Thick  fine-grained  grits  and  flags. 

Gap. 

Calcareous  mudstone  not  well  bedded,  . .  . .         18  ft. 

Shale,          •  •         . .         . .         •  •  . .  •  •           2  ft. 

Hard  calcareous  mudstone,            , ,  . .  80  ft. 

Compact  sandy  shale,         . .         . .  . .  •  •         10  ft. 

Peaty  beds,  20  ft. 

• 

And  just  north-west  of  the  saw -mill  is  a  section  of  shales  w^ith  large 
black  bullions,  low  down,  containing  Glyphioceras  diadema  and  the 
variety  with  the  coarse  ribs  and  large  umbilicus,  Dimorphoceras  Oil- 
hfrtsonij  Orthoceras  koninchinnum.     (PL  iv.,  fig.  2.) 

Baily  (Memoir  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  Ireland,  Expl.  of  sheet  142) 
quotes  Posidonamya  Becheri  or  P.  vetusia  from  Foynes  Island.  I 
was  unable  to  find  the  former,  which  I  should  have  expected  to  occur 
in  beds  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  Upper  Limestones ;  but  I  ^ncy 
that  both  the  species  mentioned  were  wrongly  identified,  PtrndanidUt 
Utvis  and  other  species  of  this  genus  being  mistaken  for  them« 

The  goniatite  Giypkiocfras  crenistria  was  evidently  an  error  for 
G,  dM^ma  and  G,  rtticulaium. 

Similar  fossils  were  found  west  of  Shannagolden  and  Mount  David. 
A  fairly  extensive  section  is  seen  in  the  stream  which  runs  due  east 
into  Shannagolden,  showing  gritty  beds  and  shales;  but  I  did  not  find 
the  bullion-bed  there,  the  section  being  higher  up  in  the  series. 

The  similarity  of  the  fauna  occurring  at  Foynes  Island  and  that 
found  near  Lisdoonvama  is  very  striking,  and  pcHnts  not  only  to  a 
similar  horizon  on  each  side  of  the  basin,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
top  of  the  limestone  series  is  practically  the  same  in  each  place. 

West  of  Foynes,  the  Foynes  coalfield  succeeds  the  grits  which  lie 
on  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales.  Several  fossil  plants  were  eoUeeted 
by  the  Survey ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  may  be  aocurttelj 
determined  bv  Mr.  Kidston  at  no  distant  date. 

At  Rosscliffe,  a  locality  south  of  the  letter  B  in  BallynacaUy, 
County  Clare,  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map,  about  three  miles 
north-west  of  Killadysart,  the  somewhat  rare  and  important  fossil 
ChdBnocardiola  Foolii  occurs  with  Pterinopeei^m  papyr^oeus^  Gl^hiocerm 
retumlMtum^  Orthoceras^  and  Posidonomya  memkrasuufeA,  Ch4mocmrdicl€ 
JF00U9  occurs  also  in  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  Lower  Cuhn,  at  the  base  of 
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the  Fendleside  series  in  Staffordshire,  and  somewhere  near  Bamley, 
probably  below  the  Millstone  Grits ;  and  I  regard  the  fossil  as  of  zonal 
value. 

Everywhere  where  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  above  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  are  seen,  a  definite  change  of  fauna  is  found 
in  the  upper  beds ;  and  the  following  species  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  the  sequence : — 

Chanocardtola  Footii.  G.  reticulatiMi, 

Fterinopecten  papyraceus,  G.  Davisu 

Fosidoniella  Imvis.  Bimorphoeeras  Gtlbertsoni. 

F.  minor.  D,  diacrepans, 
Glyphioceras  diadema,                         Nomismoeeras  spirorhis, 

G.  dtadema  var.  with  large  limbilicus. 

This  fauna  is  well  known,  occurring  as  it  does  at  Chokier, 
Belgium,  in  beds  which  are  below  the  Coal  Measures,  and  must  lie 
close  above  the  Yis6  limestone. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  that,  both  in  County  Clare  and  at 
Chokier,  Glyphioceras  dtadema  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  varietal 
form,  with  very  large  umbilicus,  strong  and  often  bifurcating  ribs, 
and  broad  narrow  whorls. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  specimens  of  each  form 
exposing  the  sutures,  and  have  submitted  them  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Crick,  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  who  writes  me  that  he  can  only  make 
them  both  to  be  G.  dtadema. 

We  also  know  that  a  similar  fauna  occurs  in  England  in  the 
Midlands,  in  beds  which  I  have  shown  to  occupy  a  definite  position 
between  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the' Millstone  Grits,  and  which 
are  here  considerably  thicker  than  they  are  in  County  Clare,  reaching 
1000  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  base  of  this  series  in  England  is  ^  bed  of  Froleeanites 
compressm  and  Fosidwiomya  Beoheriy  with  some  zaphrentoid  corals ; 
and  I  should  expect  to  meet  with  these  fossils  in  County  Clare 
immediately  below  the  G.  diadema  beds ;  but  at  present  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  these  fossils  in  County  Clare.  F.  Becheri  occurs 
in  County  Dublin  and  County  Meath  with  a  similar  fauna,  and  not  far 
from  the  same  horizon,  so  IJiat  I  hope  some  day  to  meet  with  these 
fossils  in  County  Clare,  and  merely  give  my  opinion  that  they  will  be 
met  with  below  the  G.  diadema  beds. 

Li  the  palaeontological  notes  contained  in  the  Explanatory  Memoir 
to  sheets  91  and  92  of  the  1-inch  maps,  p.  28,  Baily,  speaking  of  the 
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lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  strata,  says: — "At  some  of  the 
localities  (before  alluded  to  as  junction-beds,  ante^  pp.  14,  22),  the 
lowest  of  these,  immediately  over  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  contain 
a  characteristic  biyalve  aviculoid  shell,  Posidonomya  Beeheri,  common 
to  the  Culm  of  North  Devon,  which  occurs  in  profusion  in  a  band 
of  impure  limestone  or  hard  black  shales,  occupying  the  same  position, 
and  being  in  equal  abundance  at  Garristown  and  Loughshinny,  the 
overlying  shale&  contedning  longitudinally-striated  plant-remains,  and 
goniatites." 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales 
of  County  Clare  are  therefore  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the 
Pendleside  series  of  the  Midlands  of  England,  and  belong  to  altogether 
a  higher  horizon  than  the  Toredales. 

The  earlier  nomenclature  of  Coal  Measures,  although  not  accurate, 
was  far  preferable  in  Lreland  to  that  of  Toredales,  because,  no  doubt, 
the  series  passes  up  in  an  unbroken  succession  to  beds  of  true  Coal 
Measure  age.  The  term  "  Upper  Limestone  Shales  "  seems,  I  think, 
to  denote  an  affinity  to  the  limestone  in  some  way,  and  there  is  none 
either  palseontological  or  lithological. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  recognise  the  real  position  of  the 
Upper  Limestone  Shales  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  their  fossil 
contents  afford  the  very  strongest  evidence  of  a  similarity  of  conditions 
extending  over  an  area  which  includes  the  east  of  Belgium  and  the 
west  of  Ireland.  And  further,  the  identity  of  stratigraphical 
sequence,  the  similarity  of  the  fauna,  and  the  presence  of  identical 
peculiar  variations,  afford  the  strongest  proof  that  the  homotaxial 
equivalents  were  contemporaneous.  The  Chokier  series  in  Belgium  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  thick;  and  the  whole  series  beneath  the  grits  in 
County  Clare  is  only  80  feet,  so  that  Clare  and  Chokier  appear  to  be 
almost  the  east  and  west  limits  of  a  basin,  the  beds  of  which  are  much 
thicker  in  the  centre. 

In  the  Midlands  I  have  always  considered  Glyphioceras  spirale  to 
occupy  a  position  somewhat  high  in  the  Pendleside  series ;  it  seems  to 
occur  some  distance  above  the  bullions  with  fossils  at  Poynes  Island ; 
and  O.  reticulatuniy  we  know,  passes  up  into  the  Millstone  Grit  series. 
This  is  evidently  the  case  in  County  Clare ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  olive  grits  and  flags  between  the  shales  with  G.  diadema  and  the 
Coalfield,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Grits;  and  in  this 
connection  I  would  mention  that  in  certain  localities — e.y.y  the  valley 
of  the  Hodder,  which  separates  the  Counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire — some  of    the   grits  there    present    similar    tracts    and 
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markiiigs  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  flags  at  Kilkee  and  near 
iJBcannor,  to  which  the  name  of  Crassochorda  has  heen  giren. 
To  sum  up : — 

1.  The  Pendleside  series  of  the  Midlands  is  well  represented  in 

County  Clare. 

2.  These  beds  in  County  Clare  are  about  80  feet  thick,  and  they 

lie  conformably  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  which  seems  to  have  the  same  top  all  over  the 
county,  and  in  County  Limerick. 

3.  The   fossils   are  identical  with  those  found  at  Chokier  in 

Belgium  and  in  the  Pendleside  series  of  England. 

4.  The  fossils  which  characterise  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Pendleside 

series — viz.,  Posidonomya  Beeheri  and  Prolecanites  com- 
preuu9 — have  not  yet  been  found  in  County  Clare. 

5.  The   series  of  grits  and  flagstones  which  overlie  the  Upper 

Limestone  Shales  are,  as  stated  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Grits,  and  are 
largely  marine  in  origin,  several  well-defined  marine  bands 
occurring  in  them,  characterised  by  Qlyphioceras  reticulatum. 


PALiEONTOLOGY. 

CCELENTERATA. 

Zaphrentis:  cf.  Z.  PhillipBii,  Edwards  and  Haime.    PL  v.,  fig.  1,  1a. 

This  specimen  has  been  sliced  and  studied  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Howe   who  writes  that  he  considers  it  referable  to  the  above  species. 
Locality — Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.     Horizon  =  Millstone  Grit. 

ECHINODERMATA. 
Scaphiocrinus  ? 

"With  regard  to  this  species  Dr.  Bather  writes:  "  To  judge  from 
the  arm  branching  and  the  few  cup-plates  that  are  visible,  one  might 
refer  it  with  some  probability  to  the  Scaphwcrimda.'* 

Locality — Lower  marine  band.  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horizon  = 
Millstone  Grit. 
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BKACHIOPODA. 
Chonetes  lag^essiana,  de  Koninck.    PL  v.,  fig.  2. 

This  species  occurs  a  good  deal  dwarfed  ;  the  different  individuals 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  ribs. 

Locality — Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horizon  = 
Millstone  Grit. 

Productos  semireticiilatiu,  Martin. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  true  affinity  of  these 
specimens  from  Kilkee,  though  they  are  much  crushed. 

Locality — Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horizon  = 
Millstone  Grit. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
Pterinopecten  papyraceus,  Sow.  sp.  ^    PI.  v.,  fig.  3. 

This  is  a  very  well-known  shell  which  occurs  first  at  the  base  of 
the  Pendleside  series,  and  recurs  at  intervals  to  a  point  high  up  in 
the  Goal  Measures. 

Localities — Ireland.  The  base  of  the  shale  series  above  the  Gar- 
boniferous  Limestone  at  Lisdoonvarna  and  Foynes  Island  (Horizon 
of  the  Pendleside  series).  Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee 
(Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit  series). 

PBeudamusium  fibrillosum,  Salter  sp.    PL  v.,  fig.  4. 

I  obtained  a  small  slab  at  Lisdoonvarna,  with  several  specimens  of 
l)oth  valves  of  Salter's  shell.  In  England,  this  species  ranges  from 
the  Pendleside  series  to  the  Coal  Measures.  In  Ireland,  the  Geological 
Survey  obtained  specimens  from  Slieve  Cama,  Co.  Mayo. 

Locality — Lower  beds  of  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales,  Lisdoon- 
varna, =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

PoBidonomya  membranacea,  M^Coy  sp.    PL  v.,  fig.  5. 

This  shell  is  very  abundant  in  shales  some  few  feet  above  the 
limestone  at  the  water-sink  of  the  River  Fergus,  north-west  of  Corofin. 
The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  not  full-grown.  McCoy's  type 
came  from  Skerries  or  Rush,  in  beds  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  those  in  Co.  Clare  which  contain  this  fossil. 

Locality — Bank  of  River  Fergus,  at  water-sink  north-west  of 
Corofin,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 
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Kodiola  megaloba,  M'Coy  «  Kyalina  foynesiana,  Boily.    PI.  r., 

fig.  6. 

In  my  monograph  on  British  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchiata, 
p.  62f  vol.  i.,  I  pointed  out  that  Baily  has  erred  in  referring  his  shell 
to  Myalina,  the  absence  of  the  striated  hinge-plate  at  once  separating 
it  from  that  genus  and  also  from  Naiadites.  Baily*s  specimen  from 
Fojnes  is  a  cast  of  both  yalves,  showing  adductor  muscle  scars,  and 
the  simple  linear  hinge-plate.  Myalinay  however,  does  occur  in  the 
Fojmes  nodules. 

Locality — ^Foynes  Island,  a  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Myalina  peralata,  de  Koninck.    PL  v.,  fig.  7. 

liyaiina  has  terminal  umbones  and  a  striated  hinge-plate.  M, 
peralata  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  Pendleside  series  in  £nglaud. 

Loealitist — ^Foynes  Island  and  Lisdoonvarna,  »  Horizon  of  Pendle- 
side series. 

Poddoniella  Isvis,  Brown  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  8. 

This  most  common  and  characteristic  species  occurs  practically 
cTerywhere  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  shales  which  succeed  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  fi'om 
Posi'donomyaf  with  species  of  which  genus  Baily  seems  to  have  con- 
founded it.  Posidoniella  has  terminal  umbones,  and  no  anterior  ear 
or  lobe,  and  is  obliquely  pyriform  in  shape.  This  shell  has  a  vertical 
distribution  from  the  Pendleside  series  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Localities — Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit.  Coor  spa  well, 
Ennis ;  Lisdoonvarna ;  Foynes  Island,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Posidoniella  minor.  Brown  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  9. 

This  shell  is  more  quadrate  and  transverse  than  P.  lav  is.  It 
apjiears  to  have  the  same  vertical  distribution. 

Localities — Foynes  Island;  Coor  spa  well,  Ennis;  Lisdoonvarna, 
=  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Parallelodon  semicostatns,  M*Coy  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  10. 

The  type  of  this  series  was  obtained  at  Manorhamilton.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  species  in  the  Yoredale  phase  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Pendleside 
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series.    The  specimen  from  Kilkee  is  much  crushed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

Locality — Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of 
Millstone  Grit. 

Hncnlana  stilla,  M^Coy  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  11. 

Several  specimens  of  this  little  shell  occur  in  the  upper  marine 
band  at  Kilkee.  The  type  specimen  came  from  Dromod,  co.  Lei  trim. 
N.  stilla  occurs  in  the  Pendleside  series  in  England,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  that  series. 

Locality — Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit  series. 

Cypricardella  selysiana,  de  Koninck.    PI.  v.,  ^g,  12. 

The  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  marine  band,  Puffing 
Hole,  Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit. 

ChflBnocaxdiola  Footii,  Baily  sp.    PI.  v.,  ^g.  13. 

I  regard  this  shell  as  an  important  zonal  index.  It  occurs  in  beds 
of  a  similar  age  at  Clavier,  near  Dinant,  Belgium,  and  in  Derbyshire 
and  ?  Lancashire.     East  and  west  of  Ireland. 

Locality — Roscliffe,  County  Clare,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

GASTROPODA. 

Macrocheilina  reticulatum,  Erown  sp.,  1841.    PI.  v.,  fig.  14. 

Pyramis  reticulatum,  Brown,  1841,  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i, 
p.  288,  pi.  7,  figs.  42,  43,  p.  13.  Lozofiema  Galvanic  Baily, 
1860,  Expl.  sheet  147,  Gcol.  Survey,  Ireland. 

Specific  characters, — Spire  elongate,  composed  of  six  Avhorls  which 
increase  fairly  rapidly  in  size.  The  whorls  are  convex  from  above 
downwards  ;  suture  deep ;  aperture  ovate ;  shell  ornamented  witli 
longitudinal  striae,  occasionally  decussated  by  spiral  lines. 

Dimensions — Height,  5  mm.     Breadth,  3  ram. 

Localities — England  :  The  Pendleside  series  of  Crimsworth  Dean, 
near  Todmorden.  Ireland:  Beds  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Foynes  Island. 

Observatio7is — Baily  gave  due  attention  to  the  alliance  of  his  species 
with  Brown's  shell ;  and  separated  his  shell,  because  he  thought  the 
last  whorl  was    proportionately  larger,   and    the    surface    was    not 
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reticulate.  These  differences  depend,  the  one  on  the  growth  of  the 
individuals,  and  the  other  on  the  state  of  preservation.  I  have 
compared  a  large  numher  of  individuals  from  hoth  localities,  and  am 
unahle  to  recognise  more  than  one  species.  Brown's  name,  therefore, 
is  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  priority. 

Macrocheilina  Oibsoni,  Brown  sp.  1841.    PL  v.,  fig.  16. 

Buceinum  Gibsanij  Brown,  1841.  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 
p.  221.  PI.  vii.,  figs.  48,  49.  Maeroeheilina  inflatus,  Baily, 
Expl.  sheet  142,  Geol.  Surv.,  Ireland,  p.  14,  fig.  6. 

Speeifie  eharaeten — Shell  small ;  last  whorl  ventricose.  Spire  of 
four  or  five  whorls,  the  last  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  shell. 
The  apex  acute.  The  whorls  are  convex;  the  suture  moderately 
deep  and  simple.  Aperture  oblong,  ovate ;  outer  lip  sharp,  raised 
where  it  joins  the  columella.  Surface  ornamented  by  fine  vertical 
lines  of  growth. 

Dimensions — Height,  4  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. 

Localities — England  :  The  Pendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
near  Todmorden.  Ireland  :  Shales  immediately  above  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  at  Foynes  Island. 

Observations — I  have  no  doubt  that  Baily's  shell  is  identical  with 
the  Buceinum  elegans  of  Brown,  having  compared  numerous  individuals 
from  both  localities.  The  same  fauna  occurs  in  both  localities,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Baily  {pp.  supra  cit.).  Macrocheilina  elegans  sp.  is 
closely  allied ;  but  the  spire  does  not  increase  ^so  rapidly,  and  the 
whorls  are  not  so  convex. 

Macrocheilina  elegans.  Brown  sp.  1841.    PI.  v.,  fig.  15. 

Buceinum  elegans,  Brown,  1841.     Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 

p.  221.     PI.  vii.,  figs.  50,  51. 

Specific  characters — Shell  small,  elongate,  ovate  ;  spire  consisting 
of  four  to  five  gradually  diminishing  whorls,  of  which  the  last  forms 
about  half  the  shell.  Whorls  moderately  convex  ;  suture  moderately 
deep.  Aperture  ovate,  simple.  The  surface  is  almost  smooth;  but 
the  microscope  reveals  vertical  lines  somewhat  distant. 

Dimensions — Height,  9  mm. ;  breadth,  7  mm. 

Localities — England :  The  Pendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
near  Todmorden.  Ireland  :  Shales  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Foynes  Island. 
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Observations — This  shell,  desoribed  by  Brown,  is  more  elongate, 
and  comparatively  less  ventricose  than  M.  Oihsoni.  I  only  found  two 
specimens  at  Foynes  Island. 


Lozonema  strigillatom,  de  Koninck,  1881.    PI.  v.,  fig.  17. 

Loxonema  strigillatum,  de  Eoninck,  1881.      Ann.  Mus.  Eoy.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  Beige,  torn,  vi.,  p.  58.    PL  vi.,  fig.  23. 

Speeifie  characters — Shell  small,  elongate.  Spire  consisting  of  9-12 
whorls,  which  are  only  slightly  convex.  The  suture  is  linear,  and 
marked  by  a  compressed,  almost  linear,  band.  The  surface  is 
ornamented  by  small,  close,  oblique  ridges,  which  are  better  marked  in 
the  younger  portion  of  the  shell,  and  become  obsolete  on  the  larger 
whorls. 

Dimensions — Height,  8  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. 

Locality — The  marine  band  in  the  cliff  about  I  mile  north-west 
of  Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grits. 

Observations — I  have  not  met  this  shell  before  in  \h.Q  British 
Isles.    De  Eoninck's  species  was  obtained  at  Vise. 


Ptyohomplialns  pisnm,  de  Eoninck,  1883.    PI.  v.,  fig.  19. 

Ptychomphalus  pisum,  de  Eoninck,  1883.      Ann.  Mus.  Boy.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  Beige,  tom.  viii.,  p.  41.    PI.  xxxi.,  figs.  57-61. 

Specific  characters — Shell  small ;  conical  spire,  consisting  of  four 
whorls,  the  last  of  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  shell ; 
suture  angular  and  shallow.  Band  of  sinus  comparatively  broad; 
marginal  in  the  last  whorl,  the  portion  of  the  whorl  below  it 
being  flattened,  that  above  it  convex.  The  shell  is  ornamented  by 
numerous  raised,  somewhat  arched,  transverse  folds,  which  only  pass 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  suture  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  band  of  the  sinus.     Elsewhere  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Dimensions — Height,  6  mm. ;  breadth,  4  mm. 

Locality — The  upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Eilkee ;  and  the 
marine  band  1  mile  north-west  of  Eilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone 
Grit. 

Observations — This  species  has  not  been  previously  met  with  in 
the  British  Isles. 
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Ptychomphaliu  intentrialif  (?),  Phillips  sp.  1840.    PL  v.,  fig.  18. 

Pleurotomaria  intersirMlis,  Phillips,  1840.     Qeol.  Yorks., 
part  ii.,  p.  227.     PL  xv.,  fig.  10. 

Specific  characters — Shell  below  medium  size ;  spire  pointed,  of 
five  angular  whorls  which  expand  rapidly,  so  that  the  last  is  tumid, 
and  comprises  a  little  more  than  half  the  shell.  The  band  of  the 
sinus  is  narrow,  bounded  by  strong  keels,  the  upper  forming  the 
margin  of  the  whorl.  The  portion  of  the  whorl  above  the  band  has 
several  strong  spiral  strisB,  and  is  convex;  that  part  below  the  band  is 
almost  fiat,  and  rapidly  contracted  towards  the  suture,  which  is  linear, 
and  is  covered  by  five  spiral  ridges  decussated  by  curved  transverse  lines 
BO  strongly  as  to  give  rise  to  rows  of  tubercles. 

Dimensions — Height,  5  mra. ;  breadth,  6  mm. 

Locality — The  upper  marine  band,  PufSiDg  Hole,  Kilkee,  =  Horizon 
of  Millstone  Grit. 

Euphemus  Urei,  Flem.  sp. 

I  got  two  specimens  of  this  shell  from  the  marine  band  1  mile 
north-west  of  Eilkee. 

CEPHALOPODA. 
Orthoceras  Steinhaueri,  Sow.    PL  v.,  figs.  20  and  21. 

This  species  tapers  very  gradually,  and  has  very  deep  chambers. 
Externally  the  shell  is  ornamented  with  moderately  close  transverse 
linear  ridges. 

Localities — England :  The  Pendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
near  Todmorden ;  above  the  Hardbed  Coal,  Halifax ;  above  the  Bullion 
Coal  of  Lancashire.  Ireland  :  The  shales  immediately  above  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  Foynes  Island. 

Orthoceras  koninckiannm,  d'Orb.    PL  v.,  fig.  22. 

This  species  is  easily  recognised  by  its  rapid  taper  and  annulated 
surface,  covered  by  fine  parallel,  transverse,  close-set  lines. 

Localities — England  :  The  Pendleside  series  of  Cumsworth  Dean, 
near  Hebden  Bridge.  Ireland:  Shales  immediately  above  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  at  Foynes  Island  and  Fishergate  ;  Marine 
band  at  Puffing  Hole,  Eilkee.    Belgium :  Chokier. 
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Orthooeras  aoicnlare,  Brown,  1860.    PL  v.,  fig.  23. 

Orthoeeras  acteulare,  Brown,  1860.  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 
p.  220.  PI.  vii.,  fig.  39.  0.  minimum,  Baily,  1860.  Expl. 
sheet  142,  Geol.  Surv.,  Ireland,  p.  13,  fig.  3. 

This  species  is  very  small,  with  a  very  gradual  taper;  septa 
moderately  close,  and  slightly  convex ;  surface  smooth. 

Loeality — Very  ahundant  at  Foynes  Island  and  Lisdoonvama. 
Small  orthoceratites,  which  prohahly  belong  to  the  same  species,  are 
common  in  the  Pendleside  series  of  England.  Brown's  example 
came  from  near  Todmorden. 

Observations — Tiny  fragments  of  the  young  shell  of  a  slender 
Orthoeeras  are  very  common  at  Foynes  Island.  These  are,  I  expect, 
the  terminal  portions  of  0.  aseieularis.  Brown,  however,  describes,  as 
occurring  with  this  species,  another  very  small  one,  0.  microscopieum. 
It  is  possible  that  0.  pyymaum  de  Koninck,  from  Ghokier,  may  prove 
to  be  identical  with  Brown's  species. 

Orthoeeras  aoutom  sp.  nov.   •  PI.  v.,  figs.  24,  25. 

Specific  characters — Shell  straight ;  section  circular ;  rate  of  tapering 
1  in  4,  but  more  rapid  near  the  apex,  which  is  actually  pointed. 
Septa  numerous  and  close.  Septuncle  not  seen.  Surface  apparently 
smooth.     Shell  thin. 

Locality — The  shales  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Lisdoonvama. 

Observations — This  species  differs  from  those  associated  with  it  by 
its  rapid  rate  of  taper  and  pointed  apex.  The  largest  example  I 
obtained  measures  37  mm. 

I^A  VTILIBJS. 
Coelonautilus  quadratos,  Flem.  sp.,  1828.    PL  vi.,  figs.  1,  la. 

This  species  is  not  common,  but  has  been  obtained  from  the  Coal 
Measures  in  England,  and  the  Lower  Limestone  group  in  Scotland.  I 
have  never  met  with  it  previously  in  the  Pendleside  series. 

Locality — Foynes  Island. 

Solenocheilus  sp.  ? 

A  large  compressed  example  was  obtained  by  me  from  the  upper 
murine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  sufficiently 
well  preserved  for  detinite  determination. 
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GL  YPHIO  CERA  TIDuE. 

Olyphiooeras  (Beyrichooeras)  reticnlatami  Phillips.    PL  yi., 

figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Observations — This  species  varies  very  considerably  in  the  size  of 
its  umbiLicns  and  its  ornament  according  to  age.  In  the  young,  the 
umbilicus  is  very  wide,  the  whorls  showing  little  or  no  inclusion ;  and 
the  ornament  consists  of  transverse,  broad,  rounded  ribs,  separated  by 
a  sulcus,  stronger  on  each  margin,  but  carried  round  the  periphery. 
Later  on,  the  ribs  on  the  periphery  become  obsolete,  but  remain  on 
the  lateral  area ;  and  the  periphery  becomes  reticulate,  and  often  there 
is  a  deep  median  peripheral  sinus.  This  condition  is  the  Gastrioceras 
circumplicatile  of  Foord.  The  umbilicus  contracts ;  and  the  lateral 
ribs  now  become  obsolete,  the  whole  shell  being  ornamented  by  close 
fine  reticulations.  Still  later,  below  the  margin  of  the  periphery, 
the  transverse  strisB  become  strongly  arched  forwards ;  and  the 
umbilicus  in  full-grown  examples  becomes  smaller,  and  its  marginal 
lines  elevated.  The  aperture  of  the  adult  shell  is  sinuous,  concave 
at  the  periphery;  a  broad,  tongue-like  projection  on  each  side  below 
the  peripheral  margin,  below  which  the  aperture  curves  backwards, 
and  then  forwards  to  end  at  the  umbilical  margin.  Early  characters 
may  persist  in  some  specimens ;  and  hence  the  variety  of  form  and 
ornament  of  the  shell,  and  the  size  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  synonymy  of  this  species  is  extensive. 

Localities — England:  The  Pendlesido  series.  Ireland:  Foynes 
Island  ;  ClifEs  of  Moher,  near  Fishergate ;  Coor  spa  well,  near  Ennis, 
=  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series.  PufSng  Hole,  Kilkce ;  ClifEs  of  Moher 
below  O'Brien's  Tower,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grits. 

Olyphiooeras  (Beyrichoceras)  Davisi,  Foord  and  Crick,  1897. 

PI.  vi.,  fig.  7. 

Glyphioeeras  Davisi^  Foord  and  Crick,  1897.     Cat.  Foss.  Ceph. 

Brit.  Mus.,  p.  198,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  95. 

This  shell  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  acute 
angular  periphery  and  its  undulating  sides,  and  the  elevated  angular 
margin  to  its  umbUicus.  The  test  is  thin  and  crenulato-striate.  The 
acute  margin  is  an  adult  character,  and  is  not  so  well  seen  in  young 
examples. 

Localities — England :  Above  the  Hardbed  Coal,  Halifax.  Ireland : 
Foynes  Island ;  Coor  spa  well,  near  Ennis,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside 
series ;  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee,  «  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grits. 
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Olyphiooeras  (Beyrichoeeras)  Phillipsii,  Poord  and  Crick,  1897. 

Mr.  Crick  has  kindly  identified  these  specimens  for  me.  The  shell 
attains  a  fair  size,  and  has  an  aperture  of  the  same  shape  as  O.  reitcu- 
latum.  In  the  adult  the  margin  of  the  periphery  hecomes  almost 
angular,  with  two  spiral  grooves  helow  it,  like  the  form  of  G.  biUnyue. 
The  ornament  is  not  reticulate,  but  crenulato-striate.  It  occurs  in  the 
Pendleside  series  in  England. 

Locality — Ireland :  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Olyphioceras  (Beyrichoeeras)  spirale,  Phillips.    PI.  vi.,  fig.  8. 

This  species  has  not  yet  been  obtained  uncrushed.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  its  ornament  of  regular  spiral  lines.  The  species  is  an 
important  zonal  index. 

Localities — England :  The  lower  Culm  of  Devon,  and  the  Pendle- 
side series  of  the  Midlands.  Ireland:  Loughshinny,  co.  Dublin; 
Summerhill  and  near  Trim,  co.  Meath  ;  Eallorglin,  co.  Kerry  ;  Beds 
above  the  Olyphioceras  retiadatum  beds,  Fojrnes  Island,  «  Horizon 
of  Pendleside  series. 

Glyphiooeras  (Beyriohooeras)  diadema  (?),  Beyrich.    PL  vi., 

figs.  9-15. 

This  species  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  includes  a  number  of 
forms  of  very  varied  appearance.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  these 
forms  occur  with  a  similar  fauna  at  Chokier,  Belgium,  and  Lisdoon- 
varna  and  Foynes  in  Ireland,  in  beds  immediately  above  the  Vis&ui 
stage  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  the  adult  the  shell  has  a 
moderately  wide  umbilicus,  transverse  parallel  ridges  which  become 
more  and  more  obsolete  with  age.  In  the  young  the  umbilicus  is 
very  wide,  inclusion  almost  nil,  and  the  ridges  are  fewer,  stronger, 
and  more  acute,  and  there  is  an  angular  keel  at  each  margin  of  the 
periphery.  At  times  this  condition  persists  in  the  adult,  and  in  a 
large  collection  many  intermediate  forms  occur. 

Olyphioceras  (Beyrichoeeras)  divaricatum  sp.  no  v.    PI.  vi.,  fig.  16. 

Specific  characters — Shell  discoidal;  umbilicus  small,  greatest 
thickness  near  the  edge  of  umbilicus ;  whorls  (?  number),  inclusion 
nearly  complete. 

The  test  is  ornamented  with  flattened  transverse  ribs,  separated 
by  narrow  sulci,  each  rib  bifurcating  a  little  distance  from  the  umbilicus. 
These  ribs  are  arched  forward  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  margin. 
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oftheU — 21  mm. 

Lo$al%iie* — Foynes  and  Foynes  Island  ;  shales  north  of  Lisdoon- 
yama,  «  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Oh90rvatumi — I  hare  known  this  shell  for  some  time  from  crashed 
examples  from  the  Pendleside  series  in  England.  A  mutilated  hut 
not  entirely  crashed  example  (fig.  16,  pi.  yi.)  occorred  to  me  from 
Foynes  Island,  and  two  or  three  other  examples  from  the  mainland 
of  Foynes.  I  showed  the  specimens  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord,  who  said  he 
had  met  with  crashed  specimens,  and  considered  the  species  to  he  new. 
It  may,  however,  prove  to  he  merely  a  variety  of  G.  diadema^  in  which 
the  ribs  bifarcate,  and,  thoagh  not  flat,  vary  considerably  in  number, 
size,  and  approximation. 

IKiiioiphooeraa  Oilbertaoni,  Phillips  sp.    PL  vi.,  fig.  17. 

This  species  is  very  common,  but  has  not  been  previously  noted  in 
Ireland.  In  England  it  ranges  from  the  Pendleside  series  to  the  Coal 
Measures  (indusive).     It  is  also  found  at  Chokier,  Belgium. 

LoeaKttn — Foynes  Island ;  lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside 
series. 

Dimoiphoceras  diicrepans,  Brown  sp.    PL  vi.,  fig.  18. 

This  species  is  smaller,  more  globose,  the  umbilicus  more  minute, 
than  D,  CftJberUoni.  The  two  shells  always  occur  together,  and  have 
tlie  same  vertical  range  and  distribution.  The  suture  line  is,  however, 
Tery  different. 

Localities — Foynes  Island ;  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside 
Kries. 

Homismoceras  spirorbis,  PhiUips  sp.    PL  vi.,  fig.  19. 

This  is  a  very  small  shell,  with  a  very  wide  umbilicus,  and  no 
ornament.  It  occurs  in  the  Culm  of  Devon  and  the  Pendleside  series 
of  England. 

Localities — Foynes  Island;  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside 
series. 

PISCES. 

Polyrhizodus,  sp.    PL  vi.,  fig.  20. 

This  tooth  occurred  in  the  lower  marine  band  of  the  Puffing  Hole, 
Kilkee, «  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit.  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  has  kindly 
identified  it  for  me. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 

Figs.  1,  U.  Zdphrentis  Phittipsii,  E.  &  H. :  Eilkee ;  x  ;.  2.  CkmmUs 
layueuimui,  de  Kon. :  Kilkee.  3.  Pierinep&cimp  apymheus^  Sow.  sp. 
4.  Pieudammiiumjihrincsum,  Salt,  sp.:  Lisdoonyania.  *5.  JVwfaMWjf 
wtetHhranscHiy  M'Coy  :  the  type  specimen.  *6.  Modiols  w^egmUka^ 
M'CoT :  Fojnes  Island.  7.  Ifyalina  peraUdm^  de  Kon. :  Foyaet 
Island.  8.  Po9id<mi4UM  Imtis,  Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island.  9.  Afi- 
doniettm  minor.  Brown  sp. :  Fojnes  Island.  10.  ParmUeloion  semwm 
t4iius,  M'Coy  sp.:  Kilkee;  x  2.  11.  Nneulmui  stiOa,  M«Goy  qp.: 
Kilkee;  x  2.  12.  CfpricardelU  sefynanm^  de  Kon.:  SUkee. 
*13.  Ch4Bno€mrdiois  IMii,  Bailj  sp. :  RossGLiile.  14.  Mur^deHma 
retituMumy  Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island;  x  2.  15.  Matro^Mum 
eUfimSy  Brown  sp. :  Fojnes  Island ;  x  2.  16.  MaerodMma  QHmniy 
Brown  sp. :  Fojnes  Island ;  x  2.  17.  Loxomewm  stripOmimm^  de  Kon. : 
Kilkee ;  x  3.  18.  Ptyehomphalms  inUrsMsHs  (?),  PhilL:  Kilkee ;  x  3. 
19.  Ptyehomfkmhu  pi^tnn,  de  Kon. :  Kilkee ;  x  3.  20,  21.  OrthocermM 
SUinhmten\  Sow:  Fojnes  Island.  22.  Orihoter&s  kminManmn^ 
d'Orb. :  Fojnes  Island.  23.  Orihocerms  atiemlmrty  Brown :  Fojnes  I. 
24.  (hihoeerms  nemtwn  sp.  noT. :  LisdoonTama.  25.  Orthoierms  mtmiwm ; 
showing  chambers :  liadocmTama. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 

Figs.  1»  1a.  C4donmiiiht»  pimdrmtmsy  Flem.  sp. :  Fojnes  Uand. 
2. 3, 4, 5, 6.  Giypki0€frm9  r#hint£s#aaH,  PhilL :  Fojnes  Idjoid ;  sliowiDg 
stages  of  growth  (fig.  2x4.  fig.  3  x  2).  5,  6.  Portioiis  of  same 
shell.  6,  showing  the  form  ol  the  aperture.  7.  GlypiiMinrm  Ikmiti^ 
Foord  and  Crick:  Fojnes  Island.  8.  6tyfki§nrm»  spirmU^  PldlL: 
Fojnes  Island.  9-12.  Glypki9<erm$  iimitw^  (?),  Tar.  with  Inge 
TaLmbUicus  and  coarse  ribs  :  Ijbsdo^mTama.  13-15.  Ghffikimmrm 
diad^fmSy  Be  jr. :  LLsdooni^ima.  16.  Glypki^titirms  ikmritmimm  ^  bot.  : 
Fojnes.  17.  Dimturpk^f^nss  GiU^rtwrniy.  PhilL  sp.  :  ^^t^'^iniWMifcM 
1$.  Dim^ffhiK^rm*  dijurtf^nsy  Brown  sp.  :  LisdoonTaisa :  x  2. 
19.  JTrntrianoc^rm  *^r9ri-w,  PhiU.  sp. :  Fojnes  I.;  x  4.  20.  JFVfy- 
rkizodiM  sp.  :  Kilkee. 

y..B. — All  speirimens  are  in  the  writer^'s  •;olIection  except  those 
maurkeil  ♦,  of  which  lia:.  3  is  in  the  GrtCth  collection,  and  figs.  6 
luzd  13  axe  in  th^  coUectioa  of  the  Geolo^ciil  SxirreT  of  Ireland. 
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V. 

ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  THE  CONTACT-ZONE 

OF  GRANITE  AND  AMPHIBOLITE. 

By  GRENYILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Bead  Afbil  10.    Ordered  for  publioation  Apbil  12.    Published  Mat  1,  1906. 

In  1898  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas  presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
his  conclusions  on  the  relations  of  granite  and  gabbro  at  Bamavave ; 
and  the  first  publication  of  them^  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
petrography  of  the  British  Isles.  Though  his  work  at  Carlingford  is 
still  met  in  certain  quarters  by  the  assertion  of  a  theory  of  strictly 
local  differentiation,  yet  the  immense  change  of  opinion  that  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  contact-meta- 
morphism  has  been  continuously  in  favour  of  his  views.  The  school 
of  Michel-L6vy,  Barrels,  and  Lacroix,  despite  the  serviceable  criticism 
which  has  been  directed  on  it,  has  proved  its  contentions  in  area  after 
area,  and  notably  in  those  regions  where  other  modes  of  thought  have 
long  prevailed. 

While  the  occurrence  of  basic  igneous  masses  traversed  by  veins 
of  granite  may  in  many  cases  be  due  to  a  separation  of  material  in  a 
single  caldron  down  below,  this  separation  remains,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  a  pure  assumption.  It  has  been  fashionable — and 
the  term  may  be  used  with  all  seriousness — to  suggest  a  common 
origin  for  all  the  igneous  rocks  of  a  district,  without  regard  for  the 
endless  chances  offered  for  the  admixture  of  any  given  rock  with 


1  «  On  the  Origin  of  Intermediate  Varieties  of  Igneous  Bocks  by  Intrusion  and 
Admixture,  as  observed  at  Bamayaye,  Carlingford,"  Rep.  Britidii  Assoc.,  1893 
(1894),  p.  765.  The  full  statement  of  results  is  in  Trans.  E.  I.  Acad.,  vol. 
(1894). 
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earlier  masses,  sedimentary  or  igneous,  as  it  flows.  Mr.  Harker,^ 
however,  has  recently  shown  that  he  folly  realises  the  composite 
origin  of  many  rocks  that  hecome  thrust  up  towards  the  surface ;  and 
the  complexity  of  suhterranean  masses  becomes  more  clearly  forced 
upon  us  as  we  leave  volcanic  districts  for  those  in  which  some 
**batholite"  lies  exposed. 

In  1893  Professor  SoUas'  also  described  the  modification  of  an 
amphibolite  near  Glendalough,  in  County  Wicklow,  by  veins  of 
quartz,  which  contain  potash-felspar,  and  which  traverse  the  adjacent 
schist.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  collecting  from  this  spot  on  two 
occasions  under  Professor  SoUas's  guidance,  and  fully  agree  that  the 
highly  siliceous  veins  are  the  cause  of  the  alterations  and  added 
materials  in  the  basic  rock,  which,  in  its  original  state.  "  consists 
almost  entirely  of  hornblende."  In  view,  however,  of  the  nature  of 
the  changes,  and  their  parallelism  with  those  occurring  in  basic  rocks 
enveloped  by  granite,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  amphibolite  of 
Glendalough  penetrated  the  schists  before  the  upwelling  of  the  last 
granite  of  the  district,  and  that  the  quartz-mica-diorite  is  a  composite 
rock  due  to  direct  interaction  and  admixture.  Professor  SoUas's 
views  are  given  more  fully  in  a  second  paper,'  in  which  he  goes,  as 
I  venture  to  think,  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the 
varied  types  of  igneous  rock  in  the  Leinster  chain  have  arisen  from 
one  primordial  magma-basin. 

In  the  cases  about  to  be  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
such  assumption ;  nor  would  it,  if  put  forward,  bear  upon  the  principal 
question  of  the  production  of  new  rocks  by  admixture.  As  in  the 
case  dealt  with  by  Professor  SoUas  at  Glendalough,  and  in  others 
recorded  from  the  county  of  Donegal,^  massive  amphibole  usually 
degenerates,  under  contact-alteration,  into  actinolitic  fibres,  and 
ultimately  into  biotite.  Much  of  the  biotite-gneiss  of  north-west 
Ireland  thus  arises  from  the  absorption  of  hornblende-schist  and 
gamet-amphibolite  by  granite.     But  occasionally  a  new  stimulus,  as 


^  **  The  Tertiary  Igneous  Eocka  of  Skye,"  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  (1904),  pp.  177, 
186,  219,  &c. 

^  *'  On  the  Transformation  of  Amphibolite  into  Quartz -Mica-Diorite,"  Hep. 
Brit.  Assoc,  1893  (1894),  p.  765. 

^  *'0n  the  Geology  of  Dublin  and  its  Neighbourhood,"  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 
vol.  xiii.  (1893-4),  p.  111. 

^  G.  Cole,  <* Metamorphic  Rocks  in  East  Tyrone,  &c.,"  Trans.  E.  I.Acad., 
vol.  xzxi.,  p.  456 ;  also  Proc.  B.  I.  Acad.,  Yol.  zxiy.,  sect.  B,  p.  366. 
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it  were,  is  imparted  to  the  material  that  is  capable  of  crystallising  as 
amphibole ;  and  the  mineral  develops  on  a  far  bolder  scale  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  original  rock.  Something  of  the  kind  is  traceable  in 
composite  specimens  from  the  mass  at  Glendalough  in  County  Wicklow, 
although  in  the  end  an  excessive  development  of  biotite  has  set  in.  The 
hornblende  was  for  a  time  regenerated,  but  tended  rather  towards 
actinolite;  and  the  larger  crystals  are  now  partly  replaced  by  a  multi- 
tude of  flakes  of  mica.  Dr.  F.  Eatzer^  has  recently  noted  in  a  Bohemian 
instance  how  pegmatite  dykes  seem  more  common  in  amphibolites 
that  are  rich  in  garnet  than  in  those  that  are  poor  in  garnet,  and  how 
their  junctions  are  very  commonly  accompanied  by  hornblende  crystals 
of  exceptional  size.  The  first  remark  reminds  one  of  the  frequent 
association  of  gamet-amphibolites  with  granite  in  north-west  Ireland. 
In  these  cases  the  presence  of  the  garnets  seems  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  intrusive  mass  on  a  mixed  aphanitic  and  sedimentary  series. 
Gamet-amphibolite,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  practically  always  a 
product  of  contact-metamorphism ;  and  the  more  abundant  the  veins 
of  pegmatite  or  granite,  the  more  garnet  arises  in  the  invaded  mass. 
Garnet  has  certainly  developed,  in  sharply-edged  rhombic  dodecahedra, 
in  the  altered  amphibolite  of  Glendalough,  and  arises  very  possibly 
from  associated  patches  of  schist ;  while  at  CasUeore,  south  of  Lough 
Gill,  I  have  lately  found  that  the  enveloped  amphibolite^  becomes 
very  notably  coarser  when  seriously  attacked  by  granite.  The  crystals 
of  garnet,  as  well  as  of  hornblende,  run  together,  it  would  seem,  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  granite,  producing  a  rock  of  very 
conspicuous  grain. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gweebarra  in  western  Donegal,  the  granite 
magma  has  invaded  certain  amphibolites  of  the  **  Dalradian  ''  series, 
without  producing  garnet.  This  fact  in  itself  supports  the  suggestion 
that  an  admixture  of  aluminous  sedimentary  material  is  requisite  for 
the  development  of  ordinary  eclogite  and  gamet-amphibolite  by 
contact-action.  The  interest  of  the  Gweebarra  cases  lies,  however,  in 
the  coarseness  of  the  resulting  quartz-amphibole-diorite  in  com- 
parison with  the  grain  of  the  diorite  or  amphibolite  that  has  been 
attacked. 

On  Sheet  15  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  Ireland,  two  dykes 


^  **Die  Magneteisenerzlagentatten  von  Maleschau  und  Hammerstadt,"  Ver- 
bandl.  d.  k.  k.  geoi.  Reichsanstalt,  1904,  p.  199. 

2  This  contact  waa  originally  described  in  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxiv.,  sect.  B, 
p.  364. 
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of  "fdstone"  are  shown  trareniiig  a  base  IMndiaii  rock  at  the 
aU  stone  fort  in  Cof.  above  the  Gweebana.  Theae  are  m  reatitj 
fonned  of  coane  aplitic  granite,  and  stand  ont  on  the  littk  hill  like 
tvo  great  walls.  The  basic  rock  is  an  amphibolite,  waningly  tree 
from  felspar,  and  with  a  specific  grarity  of  i-9a.  In  its  earliest  con* 
dition  it  was  probablj  of  greater  specific  giaTitjr,  and  was  a  pyroxene 
pmdotite,  sinc«  a  nombw  of  pale  gKOi  ormd  paeodoaioiphs,  tqihiticalljr 
embedded  in  the  homhluide,  and  now  largely  compoeed  of  fibns  of 
aotiMlite,  hatv  the  foim  and  chanet^  of  altned  (dhrine  (fig.  1). 


rbid  EUi:k  afuktf  sWm;^  Gkie  suiEtsiC-Mcuis.  joii  imilni&ia  blmb  rammed 
Crtm  ic.  In  Eiunt  a  w-jit  ai-rMlttd.  bj  Zhu  r-tjii;w  w^ii  s^fwais  in 
'tiixa  ■iiL  ^  aeijfJLtuana^  bun  svi^  uJ!  tinukLu'";.  imf  vkkiL  <n^«b 
^  QL  T\:tats  jJtrl  gftS'>.'iltitf  Skfiaxo.  ^iu   DH.'—ur-iL.-i   mcus  ilL  4iuqis  the 

—■  paniSsae^  wituL  fKi^iunt;  uhl-rzua  -it  gvrice.     :5^iteni!  md.  c^nijte 
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the  pradnetioii  of  brovn  mica,  which  is  so  frequently  a  contoet- 
product  of  amphibole,  and  the  addition  to  the  mam  of  quarts  and 
repeatedly  tvinned  oligoclaae.  Ill-defiaed  knots  of  tbe  original 
amphiboUta  remain  in  the  composite  or  reconatracted  mass ;  but  the 
tyjHcal  homblende  of  the  latter  is  a  lecryBtalliaed  product,  and  is  thne 
an  essential  part  of  the  new  quarts-diorite  that  has  been  formed. 
This  composite  rock  retains  as  high  a  specific  gravity  ai  2-93,  which 
is  partly  due  to  addition  of  pyiite,  and  preserves  a  very  basic  aspect 
when  Tiered  with  the  nalrad  eye.      Where  traversed  by  granite 


Pio.  2. — Sertion  of  compoiits  rock  (flne-giaiDed  •pecimen)  formed  by  intrution  of 
gnnilc  into  MDphtbolito,  C<h',  Co.  Donegal.  The  Urge  cryaUl  of  ham- 
blcndo  <Ki  the  right  ihovs  tvo  gUges  of  secondaiy  growth  outvaril  from 
the  duakj  centml  region.  Completely  revrjritallued  iditimorphio  horn- 
blende ii  sbundut  in  the  rack.  Brown  biotite  hat  omen  freely  in  the 
hombleodc.    x  9. 

veins,  however,  it  becomes  an  obviously  "dioritiu"  mass  in  Hauy'a 
sense.  Its  composite  character  is  still  suggested  by  thu  spread 
of  quartz  and  felspar  from  the  granite  in  sporadic  patches,  and 
not  in  tmlform  distribution ;  but  the  hornblende  bos  become  still 
further  regenerated,  and  has  shot  out  into  crystals  often  10  mm.  and 
sometimes  18  mm.  long.  The  introduction  of  alkali-felspar,  largely 
orthodsse,  from  the  granite  magma  makes  this  handsome  marginal 
rock  virtually  a  hornblende-granite.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2*85,  and 
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would  be  lower  if  the  pjrrite  could  be  eliminated.  By  differences  of 
colour  in  successiye  growths  and  zones,  the  nucleus  of  older  homblendey 
and  the  later  additions  to  it,  can  be  sometimes  traced.  The  last  stage 
consists  in  the  formation  of  brown  mica,  which  spreads  in  some  places 
along  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  hornblende,  and  in  other  places, 
perhaps  in  the  same  crystal,  along  irregular  cracks  that  have  developed 
(fig.  2).  Had  the  process  continued,  irregular  nests  of  mica  would 
have  arisen  in  an  environment  of  granite.  Mr.  Harker*  has  recently 
suggested  that  the  addition  of  alkali  from  a  granite  magma  promotes 
in  such  cases  the  growth  of  biotite  in  place  of  hornblende. 

In  1904,  I  was  able  to  observe  similar  features,  on  a  stQl  bolder 
scale,  on  the  north  face  of  the  crest  of  Cashel  Hill,  south  of  the 
Qweebarra,  and  five  miles  west  of  Cor.'  The  homblende  -  rock 
attacked  by  the  granite  is  again  practically  devoid  of  felspar,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  8*06.  The  biotite  that  appears  in  it  increases  in 
prominence  near  the  granite,  and  is,  I  think,  entirely  secondary.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hornblende,  which  is  allowed  a  certain  freedom  in 
its  new  environment,  becomes  clearly  idiomorphic,  and  ultimately, 
in  the  stimulating  contact-zone,  forms  prismatic  crystals  20  mm.  and 
even  25  mm.,  long.  Here  a  lime-soda  felspar*  at  least  as  basic  as 
andesine,  appears  side  by  side  with  orthodase.  Fyrite  is  abundantly 
developed  in  this  zone,  again  iQustrating  the  association  of  mineral- 
veins  with  surfaces  ol  metamorphic  interaction. 

The  composite  rock  itself  has  remained,  however,  wimderfully 
fresh  ;  and  the  deposition  of  iron  sulphide  was  doubtless  contempo- 
raneous with  its  formation. 

Two  feet  from  the  visible  junction,  which  here  is  obviously  not  a 
sharp  one,  the  granite  of  Cashel  Hill  remains  highly  charged  with 
material  from  the  amphibolites ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  a^  high  as 
'i*75.  Biotite  and  epidote  are  abundant  in  it ;  and,  eastward  along 
the  hill-top^  it  is  still  to  some  extent  darkened  by  absorptioa  of 
material  from  the  Dalradian  series. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  south,  on  the  north-west  Hank  of  the  granite 
dome  ol  Ardara,  the  granite  has,  over  a  wide  area  near  Summy 
Lough,  the  speckled  character  of  a  composite  and  modified  rock.' 
Patches  of  biotite.  hornblende,  and  epidote  lie  in  a  coarser  ground  of 


^  "  The  Tyrtiary  I^toeoua  Rocks  of  :5kyv/*  Xem.  G«oL  Surrey «  p.  171. 
-  For  Um  gnmiLe,  3t«  G.  Cole,  '  *  Compo»«.t«  Gnttibses  in  BuvUi^Jl,"  Ptoc.  R.IJL, 
vol.  xxiv.»  awL  B.  (lv*02),  p.  iOt^. 
^  Cf.  Hatktfc,  up»  au.,  p.  ii^'Z. 
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ndcrocline  and  quartz;  and  spbene  and  allanite  again  are  present. 
The  quartz  has  developed  in  tiiis  rock  in  spheroidal  blebs  in  advance 
of  the  microcline,  which  thus  encloses  it  ophitically.  Something 
similar  to  this  relation  between  quartz  and  microcline  has  been  noted 
bj  Prof.  SoUas  in  the  soda-granites  of  the  Leinster  chain.' 

Of  greater  interest,  near  Summy  Lough,  are  the  lumps  of  earlier 
diorite  and  gamet-amphibolite  enclosed  in  the  later  basic  rocks,  both 
series  being  now  modified  by  granite  veins.  The  earlier  diorite 
consists  of  hornblende,  magnetite,  and  basic  labradorite,  and  weathers 
away  more  easily  than  the  later  one,  leaving  little  pits  upon  the 
surface.  I  have  elsewhere'  commented  on  the  similarity  of  these 
features  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Harker  from  the  far  more  recent 
and  more  volcanic  series  which  has  been  so  admirably  investigated  by 
him  in  Skye. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  a  composite 

took  cannot  depend  upon  conditions  of  pressure  alone,  but  that  a 

certain  stimulus  is    given    to   the  recrystallisation  of  older  basic 

material,  be  it  amphibole  or  garnet,  by  the  invasion  of  a  molten 

granite  mass.     This  mass,  when  it  finally  consolidates,  may  itself 

remain  of   medium  grain ;    it  may  therefore  be  conceived  that  the 

continuous  passage  of  heat  outward  from  it  into  the  contact-zone 

maintains  the  rock  attacked  in  a  favourable  condition,  and  promotes 

the  growth  of  certain  mineral  species.     The  contrast  between  this 

effect  and  the  production  of  a  granular  mosaic  in  ordinary  '^  epidio- 

rites"  enables  us  in  some  degre6'to  judge  between  the  results  of 

igneous  and  dynamic  metamorphism.     It  is  obvious  from  the  form  and 

grouping  of  the  later  amphiboles  of  Cor  and  Cashel  Hill  that  no 

dynamic  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the  area  since  the 

intrusion  of  the  granite  which  stimulated  their  growth. 


'  •*  PrelimiDarj  Account  of  the  Soda-granites  of  Co.  Wicklow,"  Sci.  Proc. 
^-  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  (1889),  p.  267,  and  ♦*  Granites  of  Leinster,"  Trans. 
B.1  A.,  vol.  xxix.  (1891),  p.  609. 

'"The  Heart  of  Skye,"  Nature,  vol.  Ixx.  (1904),  p.  607. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TnE  distribution  of  the  plants  in  any  given  area  may  be  worked  out 
in  two  different  ways.  The  first  method,  and  the  one  which  has  until 
recently  been  that  chiefly  adopted  in  this  and  other  countries,  is 
essentially  an  analytical  one.     It  consists  in  making  as  complete  a  list 
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as  possible  of  the  yarioos  species  of  plants  which  inhabit  the  area 

studied,  in  classifying  the  plants  thus  listed  according   to    their 

taxonomic  relationships,  and  of  indicating  in  greater  or  less  detail  the 

particular  localities  in  which  each  species  is  to  be  found  growing.     A 

comprehensiye  example  of  such  difloristio  study  of  the  distribution  of 

plants  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Colgan's  recently-published  "  Flora  of 

the  County  Dublin,"  which  covers,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 

greater  portion  of  the  country  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper,  in 

addition  to  a  large  portion  with  which  this  paper  does  not  deal. 

Floristic  distribution  of  plants  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  delineation 

by  means  of  cartography,  seeing  that  practically  each  species  requires 

a  separate  map  to  indicate  its  distribution  in  the  area. 

The  second  method,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  a  9yntk9tieai  one. 
Xo  very  profound  botanical  study  of  a  district  is  necessary  before  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  species  of  plants  growing  in  it  are  naturally 
aggregated  into  a  number  of  vegetation-types  or  synthetic  plant- 
groups,  which  recur  within  the  area  wherever  similar  conditions  of 
environment  exist.  The  species  of  plants  found  associated  together 
in  these  groups  have  not  necessarily  any  floristic  relationships  with 
one  another  ;  they  are  bound  together,  however,  in  common  comrade- 
ihips  or  societies  by  similar  requirements  as  to  the  necessities  for 
existence,  or  even  by  dissimilar  but  mutually  complementary  require- 
ments in  this  respect.  Such  more  or  less  well-defined  groups 
of  plants  are  termed  Plant  Associations,  and  it  is  the  structural  and 
physiological  features  of  the  species  composing  them  rather  than  their 
systematic  relationships  which  not  only  largely  determine  the  com- 
position of  these  associations,  but  also  influence  their  geographical 
distribution.  Different  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  water-supply, 
and  the  various  other  environmental  factors  are  evidenced  by  the 
existence  of  different  associations,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the 
vegetation  from  this — the  **  ecological " — point  of  view  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  geography  of  the  area  in  its  widest  sense,  and  can 
be  represented  m  some  detail,  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  on  a  map 
of  the  area  under  consideration. 

In  any  well-marked  association  some  gregarious  or  social  species 
of  plant  is  the  predominating  feature,  and  gives  the  character  to  the 
association.  Other  gregarious  species  may  also  be  present,  but  their 
spread  is  held  in  check  by  that  of  the  dominant  plant.  Should  the 
conditions  change,  one  of  these  secondary  social  species  may  become 
the  dominating  one.  Xot  less  characteristic  of  each  association, 
Although  in  a  merely  superficial  glance  at  the  association  less  obviously 
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BOy  are  those  species  of  plants  which  grow  solitary  amongst  the  social 
species,  as  well  as  those  whose  existence  depends  on  the  conditions 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  other  plants,  such  as  shade  plants, 
parasites,  &c.  According  to  this  yiew,  then,  the  plants  composing 
an  association  may  be  classified  as  (a)  Dominant  social  forms; 
{h)  Secondary  social  forms  struggling  for  dominance ;  {e)  Dependent 
species. 

For  a  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  this  mode  of  viewing^ 
the  vegetation  of  a  district,  not  as  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  plant  species 
to  be  analysed  and  brought  into  the  compass  of  a  flora,  but  as  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  associations  of  living  organisms  adopted  for  life 
under  particular  conditions  of  environment,  reference  should  be  made 
to  an  admirable  paper  by  the  late  Bobert  Smith  (1).  In  this  paper, 
starting  with  the  work  of  Yon  Humboldt  in  1B05,  the  progress  in  the 
study  of  '^  vegetations,"  rather  than  that  of  floras,  is  traced  up  to 
the  year  1898,  and  a  copious  and  most  important  bibliography  is 
appended.  Into  this  history,  and  the  details  of  the  bibliography  given, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  here,  but  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  singling  out  for  mention  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
general  works  which  deal  with  plant-geography  from  the  ecological 
point  of  view. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Warming's  ecological  plant-geography  (2) 
which  first  appeared  in  Danish  in  1895,  has  since  passed  into  the 
second  of  its  two  editions  in  German,  has  been  translated  into  Bussian 
with  additions,  figures  and  a  map,  but  which  has,  unfortunately,  not 
yet  been  published  in  English.  This  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
vegetation. 

Not  less  important  is  the  admiiable  text-book  of  plant  geography 
by  the  late  Prof.  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  (3),  with  its  wealth  of  illustra- 
tions, published  in  German  in  1898,  and  in  English  five  years  later. 
In  both  of  the  above-named  important  volumes  very  full  references 
will  be  found  to  the  original  literature  of  the  subject  as  it  existed 
up  to  the  dates  of  their  publication. 

Further,  amongst  a  series  of  important  monographs  on  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  globe,  being  brought  out  by  Engler  and  Drude,  that  of 
Graebner,  dealing  with  the  North-German  moors  (4),  deserves  to  be 
specially  mentioned,  an  important  summary  of  which  will  be  fouud 
in  a  paper  by  Wm.  G.  Smith  (5).  In  addition  to  these  works,  a  small 
botanical  guide  for  North  Germany  (6)  has  just  recently  been  brought 
out  by  Graebner  for  use  on  field  excursions,  to  which  attention  may 
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be  directed.  In  tliis  little  book  a  nnmber  of  Yegetatioii-formations 
are  set  fortb,  and  under  each  the  leading  plants,  as  well  as  the 
aecondary  and  dependent  species,  are  enumerated,  and  characters  given 
for  their  recognition.  A  book  of  this  kind  dealing  with  Ireland,  with, 
perhaps,  more  ample  notes  on  the  environmental  conditions  of  the 
formations,  and  with  information  on  some  of  the  leading  structural 
peculiarities  in  the  chief  plants  occurring  in  them,  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  ^ould  be  forthcoming  when  the  vegetation  of  the  country 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  from  the  new  standpoint. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
step  in  the  study  of  the  vegetation  of  a  district  lies  in  the  recognition 
in  the  field  of  the  aggregate  of  plant  species  which  go  to  make 
up  the  associations,  and  in  the  broad  characterisation  of  these 
associations  according  to  the  dominating  plants  found  in  them.  The 
first  study  of  this  nature  on  any  district  in  the  British  Isles  was  that 
on  the  plant  associations  of  the  Tay  Basin,  Part  I.,  published  by  the 
late  Bobert  Smith  in  1898(7).  Having  determined  the  associations, 
it  next  became  possible  to  survey  their  limits,  and  to  indicate  their 
distribution  on  a  map  of  the  district.  The  pioneer  in  botanical 
surveying  in  these  islands  was  also  the  late  Bobert  Smith,  who 
published  Part  II.  of  his  Plant  Associations  of  the  Tay  Basin  (8) 
in  1900,  with  a  map,  and  brought  forward  his  scheme  for  a  Botanical 
Survey  of  Scotland  in  the  same  year  (9).  In  this  year  also  the  first 
two  instalments  of  his  Survey,  with  maps,  were  published  separately 
by  Bartholomew  (10).  In  the  descriptive  text  to  the  first  of  these 
two  maps,  Robert  Smith  points  out  that  more  or  less  detailed  botanical 
surveys  of  particular  districts  had  been  already  made  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent,  the  most  complete  of  those  then  attempted  being 
the  vegetation  map  of  France  in  course  of  preparation  by  Prof. 
Flahault,  the  first  sheet  of  which  appeared  in  1897(11). 

As  his  brother,  Wm.  G.  Smith,  points  out  in  a  paper  (12)  read 
before  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1901,  it  was 
during  a  winter  spent  by  Robert  Smith  with  Flahault  at  the  University 
of  Montpellier  that  **  an  enthusiastic  master  inspired  a  willing  pupil, 
and  sent  him  home  prepared  to  begin  the  work  in  Scotland.'*  The 
progress  of  this  Survey  of  Scotland,  so  well  started  by  Robert  Smith, 
unfortunately  received  a  check  by  his  lamented  death  in  the  very  year 
in  which  publication  had  been  begun. 

The  work  in  Scotland  has,  however,  been  continued  by  Wm.  G. 
Smith,  and  the  vegetation  maps  of  Forfar  and  of  Fife,  together  with 
descriptive  illustrated  text,  were  published  in  1904  and  1905,  while 
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the  fifth  map  required  to  complete  the  projected  survey  is  stated 
to  be  in  progress  (13). 

In  England  considerable  areas  in  the  north  of  the  country  have  been 
botanically  surveyed.  Wm.  G.  Smith  and  Moss  published  a  paper, 
with  a  map,  on  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  in  the  Leeds  and 
Halifax  district  of  Yorkshire  in  1903  (14);  and  later  in  the  same 
year  Wm.  G.  Smith  and  Rankin  described  and  mapped  the  vegetation 
of  the  Harrogate  and  Skipton  district  (15)  of  the  same  county.  In 
the  following  year  Lewis  (16)  published  two  papers  and  maps  on  the 
distribution  of  vegetation  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Eden,  Tees,  Wear, 
and  Tyne. 

In  these  maps  the  different  areas  occupied  by  the  associations  are 
marked  in  colours.  In  B.  Smith's  map  of  the  Edinburgh  district  twelve 
such  colours  are  used  ;  in  that  of  Northern  Perthshire,  seventeen ; 
in  Fife,  fourteen ;  and  in  Forfar,  seventeen  types  of  vegetation  are 
represented.  In  Yorkshire,  Wm.  G.  Smith  differentiates  sixteen  types ; 
and  Lewis's  maps  record  nineteen  and  twenty-one  types,  respectively. 
The  scale  in  the  case  of  the  Scoteh  and  Yorkshire  maps  is  that  of  two 
miles  to  the  inch;  in  Lewis's  maps  one  mile  to  the  inch.  These  scales, 
however,  represent  only  those  chosen  for  publication,  the  actual  field- 
mapping  being  done  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  or  on  those  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  These  coloured  maps,  and 
the  explanatory  texts  published  with  them,  form  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  districts  concerned. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Part  II.  of  a  paper  on  the 
flora  of  the  Cambridge  district  by  Wallis  (17),  prepared  in  view  of 
the  visit  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1904,  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  plant  associations  found  in  the  district ;  and  a  coloured  map  on  a 
small  scale  (the  exact  scale  is  not  stated)  is  iippended,  in  which  eight 
types  of  vegetation  are  included. 

For  comparatively  large  areas,  probably  the  largest  scale  on 
which  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  publish  a  vegetation  map  will 
be  that  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  This  being  so,  many  of  the  smaller 
plant  ussociations,  which  can  be  easily  recognised  in  the  field  and 
surveyed  on  a  map  of  a  larger  scale,  must,  on  account  of  their  small 
area,  be  necessarily  omitted  from  the  map.  For  limited  areas, 
however,  maps  on  a  larger  scale  may  be  published  ;  and  this  has  been 
done  by  Gaut(18)  in  his  detailed  study  on  the  botanical  survey  of 
a  pasture.     Woodhead  (19),  too,  in  a  paper  read  before  Section  K  of 
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the  British  Aasociation  at  its  meeting  in  Cambridge  in  1904,  exhibited 
maps  constnicted  on  a  lai^er  scale.  Perhaps  the  most  detailed  lai^- 
scale  mapping  that  has  been  attempted  is  that  which  has  been 
carried  ont  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  by  Olirer  and  Tansley,  whose 
methods  of  mapping  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  New 
Phytologist  (20).  As  regards  Ireland,  the  present  paper  and  the 
accompanying  map  represent,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  detailed  study  of  the  distribution  over  any  considerable 
area  in  this  island. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary,  that  a  good 
bef^nning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
British  Islands.  With  a  yiew  of  promoting  further  research  in  this 
direction,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  secure  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  in  the  work,  information  concerning  which  will  be 
foand  in  the  New  Phytologist  and  in  the  Irish  Naturalist  (21). 

The  determination  and  the  mapping  of  plant  associations,  with 
which  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  up  to  this  point,  are  the  first 
*tep8  to  be  taken  in  studying  the  vegetation  of  any  area.  And  just 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  a  district  is  a  preliminary  necessity  in 
defining  the  associations  therein,  so  a  knowledge  of  these  associations 
ninst  precede  the  study  of  the  deeper  problems  of  ecological  plant - 
geography  in  general.  What  these  problems  are,  is  well  set  forth  by 
Tansley  in  an  address  to  Section  K  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,  1904  (23).  The  first  stage  in  the  study  of  plant 
associations  must  of  necessity  be  descriptive;  and  it  is  with  this — 
the  ecological  survey — stage  that  we  have  mainly  to  deal  in  the 
present  paper.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  study,  however,  is  to  know 
vhy  and  how  the  associations  exist.  In  this  connexion  valuable 
information  is  yielded  by  the  study  of  the  structural  organisation 
of  the  plants  themselves.  To  say  that  there  is  a  close  correlation 
between  plant-structure  and  plant-environment  is  merely  to  repeat  a 
platitude ;  and  a  very  great  deal  of  work  has  been  published  in  recent 
years,  dealing  with  plant-structure  from  the  ecological  point  of  view, 
which  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  mention  in  detail  here,  but  which 
will  be  found  summarised  in  the  excellent  text-books  of  Warming  and 
i^chimper  alluded  to  above,  as  well  as  in  others. 

As  regards  the  more  purely  physiological  problems  concerned,  a 
wide  and  almost  untrodden  field  for  investigation  lies  before  us.  How 
small  is  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  processes  taking  place  in 
the  in^vidual  plants  of  our  associations,  especially  from  a  quantita- 
tive point  of  view  !     What  do  we  know,  for  example,  of  the  actual 
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amount  of  water  absorbed  or  transpired  by  our  various  xcropbytic, 
mesophytic,  und  hydropbytic  plants,  of  tbc  relative  inten^tics  of 
photosyntbesis,  respiration,  &c.,  in  sun  and  sbade  plants?  Sucli 
questions  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only  by  experiments  made 
witb  tbe  plants  of  the  associations  under  their  natural  conditions  of 
environment ;  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory 
by  tbe  Carnegie  Institution  in  the  United  States  of  America  (24)  is 
a  step  in  advance  towards  tbe  attainment  of  sucli  knowledge. 
Experimental  work  of  this  kind  in  the  field  has  also  been  begun  in 
Sweden,  where  Hesselmann  (25)  has  studied  quantitatively  and  in  situ 
the  intensity  of  photosynthesis,  respiration,  and  transpiration  in  tlie 
plants  composing  certain  associations  (lofangar),  and  has  obtained 
interesting  and  important  results.  We  notice,  too,  that  Woodhead,  in 
his  work,  is  making  provision  for  experimental  work  tVi  situ,  by 
erecting  suitable  huts  for  research  work  in  tlie  woodlands  which  he 
is  studying. 

As  mentioned  above,  however,  the  present  ])aper  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  tbe  descriptive  ecological  survey  of  the  area  in  question, 
the  physiograpbical  and  otlier  features  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider. 
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GEOLOGY  AOT)  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  district  to  which  the  present  paper  refers  comprises  an  area 

of  some  200  square  miles  of  land  surface.     Its  eastern  boundary — 

the  only  natural  one — is  formed  bj  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  straight  line  running  some  twelve 

miles,  due  westwards,  inland  from   the  mouth  of  the  River  Liffey 

along  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  great  central  limestone  plain  of 

the  country.       The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  running 

inland  from  the  coast,  just  south  of  Bray  Head,  due  westwards,  for 

some   seventeen  ihiles,  to  a  point  (LifPey  Cottage)   about  one  mile 

and  a  half  north-east  of  the  village  of  Blessington,  the  line  thus 

traversing  the    northern   end  of    the   Wicklow   Mountains.       The 

western  boundary  is  a  line  running  due  north  and  south,  principally 

along  the  limestone  plain,  from  LifPey  Cottage  to  a  point  between 

Leixlip  and  Celbridge,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Newcastle. 

A.  glance  at  an  ordinary  map  of  this  district  will  show  therefore  that, 

Kpeaking  generally,   it   consists  of  a  single,  broad  physiographical 

contrast  between  plain  on  the  north  and  north-west,  and  mountain  on 

the  south. 

This  southern  part  embraces  the  northern  end  of  the  Leinster 
gramte  chain,  which  extends  thence  south-westwards  for  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  These  granites  ore  of  post-Ordovician  and  pre- 
Carboniferous  age  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  SoUas  that 
they  were  formed  us  an  immense  laccolite,  with  an  Onlovician  cover 
:ind  a  Cambrian  floor.  It  is  cei-tain  that  the  advent  of  Carboniferous 
times  found  denudation  already  so  far  advanced  that  the  granite  was 
«i)Osed,  and  the  Cambrians  stripped  of  their  Silurian  covering,  for 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  age  are  to  be  seen  resting  directly  on  both. 
The  area  included  in  our'  map,  then,  presents  in  the  south  a  solid 
inass  of  granite  (which  rises  to  2473  feet  in  Kippure),  flanked  by 
Cambrian  and  Ordovician  slates.  All  dip  down  under  the  Carboniferous 
limestone,  which  forms  a  plain  stretching  across  the  western  and 
northern  part  of  the  area,  and  in  which  stands  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Ko  rocks  newer  than  the  Lower  Carboniferous  go  to  the  building 
up  of  our  area,  till  ono  comes  to  the  Glacial  deposits.  These, 
however,  are  thick  and  extensive,  and  profoundly  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  the  vegetation.  An  almost  continuous  slieet  of  calcareous 
Boulder- clay,  mainly  derived  from  the  great  plain  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  which   lies  to   the   west   and   north,    is   spread   over  the 
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lower  grounds.  In  the  limestone  plain,  on  the  north-west,  the  said 
rock  appears  at  the  surface  only  in  occasional  small  patches.  In 
the  north-east  the  Glacial  deposits  overlie  the  granite  less  con- 
tinuously, and  patches  of  scrubhy,  rocky  ground  lie  amid  the 
fertile  drift  country.  The  Boulder- clay  laps  round  the  hills,  ceasing 
at  from  500  to  1000  feet.  It  is  often  succeeded  by  sands  and  gravels 
(the  famous  high-level  shelly  drift  of  the  Dublin  mountains),  which 
are,  like  the  Boulder-clay,  full  of  limestone,  and  are  found  as  high  as 
1500  feet.  Above  this,  rock-debris  and  peat  usually  divide  the 
honours  between  them.  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  Glacial  deposits 
that  determines  the  main  features  of  the  phytogeography  of  the  area ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Glacial  series  is  the  extension  of  calcareous  clays  and  gravels  far  over 
the  non-calcareous  rocks,  and  high  up  the  granite  mountain  valleys. 

Passing  on^to  the  purely  physiographical  features  of  the  district, 
Kippure,  2473  feet,  near  the  southern  edge  of  our  map,  is  the 
dominating  feature — a  massive  dome,  with  wide  peat-covered  slopes. 
Thence  a  broad  ridge,  which  for  several  miles  maintains  an  elevation 
of  over  2000  feet,  runs  northward  to  Ballynascomey.  A  few  miles  to 
the  north-eastward,  a  parallel  broad  ridge  runs  from  Prince  William's 
Seat  (1825  feet)  to  Killakee  Mountain  (1721  feet),  approaching  2000 
feet  at  several  points.  !North-east  of  this  again.  Two-rock  Mountain 
and  its  neighbours  form  a  bulky  mass,  rising  to  1699  feet.  Between 
these  ridges  there  are  fine  mountain  glens.  The  laziest  of  these  is 
(vlenasmole,  running  northward  from  Kippure,  and  occupied  by  the 
River  Dodder.  This  stream,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  chief  drainer 
of  our  area.  On  emerging  from  Glenasmole,  it  runs  north-eastward 
over  the  low  grounds  through  a  trough  which  it  has  cut  in  the  drift, 
to  join  the  sea  in  Dublin  Bay,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey.  The 
south-western  corner  of  the  district  drains  into  the  Liffey,  which, 
rising  on  the  south  slope  of  Kippure,  enters  and  flows  in  our  area 
for  a  few  miles,  and,  swinging  round  outside  the  west  and  north 
boundaries  of  the  district,  enters  the  sea  at  Dublin.  The  oxily  other 
stream  of  importance  is  the  Bray  River,  branches  of  which  drain 
<outh-eastward   down  the  line  mountain   vallevs  of  Glencullen  and 

m 

Glencree,  the  whole  stream  entering  the  sea  at   Bray.      The  only 
lakes  in  the  district  are  two  picturesque  mountain  tarns — Upper  and 
Lower  Lough  Bray — lying  in  deep  coombs,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
1 200  feet,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Kippure,  at  the  head  ot  Glencree. 

The  low,  drift-covered  plain  of  limestone — the  edge  of  the  great 
central  plain  of  Ireland — that  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
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area  is  an  agricultural  district,  still  unaffected  by  its  proximity  to  the 
city.  Grazing  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  much  limestone  is 
quarried.  In  the  north-east,  the  low  grounds  of  the  granite  are  very 
largely  occupied  hy  demesnes  and  villas,  and  are  well  planted.  The 
ahore  line  is  varied,  but  offers  only  the  narrowest  fringe  of  littoral 
vegetation,  and  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
rich  maritime  flora  which  characterizes  the  coast  of  County  Dublin  oh 
a  whole.  From  Dublin  to  Blackrock  it  is  embunked  und  much  built 
oTer.  Thence  to  KiUiney  rough  granite  rocks,  with  many  houses,  front 
the  sea ;  from  Eilliney  to  Bray  the  waves  are  eating  into  a  high  bank 
of  Glacial  drift,  which  is  now  being  protected  by  sea-walls ;  and  from 
Bray  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  area  a  high  promontory  of  Cumbrian 
ilates  and  quartzites  faces  the  water. 

As  regards  climate,  a  few  figures,  taken  mostly  from  Mr.  Colgan's 
Fkra  of  the  County  Dublin^  where  they  are  presented  in  convenient 
form,  will  illustrate  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Dublin  City  is  48-5^  F.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  not  great.  It  is  seldom  that  ten  degrees  of  frost  (22^  F. ) 
are  registered ;  and  a  week's  skating  is  a  thing  that  occurs,  perhaps, 
once  in  five  years.  The  lowest  temperature  for  twenty-five  years  was 
6-8°  F.,  registered  in  December,  1882,  and  9°  in  January,  1894.  In 
summer,  a  temperature  of  80*^  F.  in  the  shade  is  very  rare,  and  looked 
upon  as  something  quite  exceptional.  While  the  range  of  temperature 
is  greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  is  less  than 
that  which  characterizes  the  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  England. 

As  to  rainfall,  the  County  of  Dublin  offers  a  considerable  diversity. 
The  coastal  region  from  Dublin  city  northward  (which,  however,  is 
not  comprised  within  the  area  treated  of  in  this  paper)  lies  within  the 
driest  area  found  in  this  island,  having  u  rainfall  of  under  30  inches 
annually ;  and  south  of  the  city  the  rainfall  rapidly  increases  as  the 
hills  are  approached.  In  Glenasmole,  at  600  feet,  ten  years  give  an 
aTerage  of  46  inches,  and  the  precipitation  on  the  higher  grounds  is, 
no  doubt,  much  greater  than  this. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  and  a  westerly  aspect  is  the 
only  one  in  which  vegetation  is  injuriously  affected  by  wind.  Tho^ 
eastward  bending  of  trees  in  exposed  places  on  the  hills  is  very  marked 
(Plate  xi.y  fig.  1) ;  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  question  of 
shelter  from  the  west  affects  the  distribution  of  some  species,  such  as 
PtirtB,  Easterly  winds,  blowing  off  the  sea,  have  seldom  any  appre- 
ciable effect ;  though  in  spring  they  may  be  persistent  and  bitter,  still 
their  duration  is  limited  to  a  few  weeks. 
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FLORISTIC  NOTES. 

The  publication  recently  of  Mr.  Colgan's  Flora  of  the  Coanty 
Dublin  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  botanist  a  full,  detailed  account  of 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  higher  plants  inhabiting  the 
county.  The  notes  which  follow  are  mainly  drawn  from  this  work. 
Dublin  has  an  exceptionally  rich  flora  in  comparison  with  other  Irish 
counties  (750  species,  a  total  surpaased  only  in  Antrim  and  Down) ; 
but  its  exceptional  richness  lies  chiefly  in  that  class  of  plants  with 
which  the  present  study  is  least  concerned — namely,  those  which  more 
or  less  certainly  owe  their  presence  to  man's  operations.  Over  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  flora  is  included  in  the  nou-natdve  section.  These 
ore  almost  without  exception  lowland  species,  dwelling  in  the  farm* 
land  and  urban  areas,  and  not  affecting  the  native  associations  of  the 
hills,  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  deal.  The  county  is  practically  devoid 


of  lalces  and  low-level  bogs,  and  its  flora  consequently  poor  in  hydro* 
phytes  and  bog-plants.  In  maritime  plants  it  is  very  rich.  It  is 
al»o  relatively  rich  in  plants  having  in  Ireland  a  southern  distribution, 
and  also  in  those  whose  range  in  Qreat  Britain  is  southern ;  in  northern 
plants  it  is  distinctly  weak.  Coming  to  that  portion  of  the  connty 
which  is  included  in  our  surrey,  ita  area  is  abont  two-fifths  of  the 
whole,  and  its  fiora  may  be  roughly  taken  as  6S0  species.  Its  coast- 
line offers  no  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  rich  maritime 
flora  of  the  county,  but  its  urban  and  farm-lund  areas  possess  a  large 
flora  of  native  and  non-native  pkmts.  It  is  in  its  mountain  land, 
howeviT,  thut  it  ohiefly  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Whilu 
the  foot-liills  auit  gleus  c-outain  u  number  of  interesting  species,  the 
hilU  themwlvua  are  singularly  pour  iu  mountain  plants.  For  instance, 
only  four  of  Wutsou's  Highland  type  occur — namely,  Saxi/raga 
dellarit,  Facciniiiai  Fitin-Idita,  Carex  aquaf-iUs,  SfhigiuelU  lelaginoidet. 
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¥<me  of  these  are  exclusiyely  alpine  in  Ireland ;  and  the  last  two  are 

frequently  lowland,  and  in  Dublin  not  characteristic  of  the  mountain 

flora. 

One  table  which  Mr.  Colgan  gives  is  yery  useful  for  our  purposes, 

as  showing  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  flora  with  increasing  elevation. 

Vig.  1  shows  his  facts  expressed  graphically,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  a 

glance  the  features  of  this  analysis.     The  rapidity  of  the  decrease  in 

number  of  species  as  one  ascends  through  the  lower  regions  is  very 

marked,  and  easily  explained.     Long  before  500  feet  is  reached,  we 

lose  all  maritime  influence,  all  railways,  canals,  and  much  of  the 

effects  of  human  industry.     At  1000  feet  the  far-reaching  influences 

of  cultivation  are  gone,  and  also  the  calcareous  soil  that  results  from 

the  limestone  drift.     Above  1500  feet  man's  influence  is  almost  in 

sbejance.  though  the  Military  Road,  rising  to  1610  feet,  carries  up 

into  the  1500-2000  foot  zone  no  less  than  twenty-three  lowland 

species.    Above  2000  feet  only  twenty-four  species  are  left,  which  we 
may  list : — 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.  Juncus  effusus. 

Galium  saxatile.  Luzula  maxima. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus.  Scirpus  csespitosus. 

T.  Vitis-Idaea.  Eriophorum  vaginatum. 

CaUuna  vulgaris.  E.  angustifolium. 

Erica  Tetralix.  Carex  echinata. 

Melampyrum  pratense.  Aira  prsecox. 

Kumex  Acctosella.  Deschampsia  flcxuosa. 

Kmpetrum  nigrum.  Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Listera  cordata.  Eestuca  ovina. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.  Xardus  stricta. 

Juncus  squarrosus.  Lyco^odium  Selago. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  assemblage  lias  no  marked  montane  facies ; 
«  Mr.  Colgan  remarks,  it  differs  to  only  a  trilling  extent  from  tho 
flora  of  an  Irish  lowland  bog. 

In  studying  the  foregoing  table  and  remarks,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  wo  are  not  dealing  with  equal  areas  at  the  different 
elevations.  We  are  comparing  the  flora  of  329  square  miles  of  varied 
ground  of  0-1000  feet  elevation  with  that  of  23  square  miles  of  1000- 
2000  feet  elevation,  and  of  two  square  miles  of  2000-2450  feet  eleva- 
tion. Had  we  the  figures  showing  the  flora,  at  tlitferent  elevations,  of 
a  strip  of  ground  of  uniform  width .  extending  from  sea-level  to  the 
sammit  of  Kippure,  we  could  make  a  more  instructive  comparison. 
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THE  METHODS  OP  SURVEY. 

The  observations  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  and  on 
the  accompanying  map,  represent  the  results  of  about  one  hundred 
days'  field-work,  carried  out  at  intervals,  chiefly  during  the  winter 
halves  of  the  last  four  years.   This.intermittent  way  of  carrying  on  the 
survey  was  unavoidable  owing  to  our  spare  time  being  limited,  and 
has,  we  must  confess,  many  drawbacks,  progress  being  necessarily 
slow.    More  especially  during  the  time  when  the  associations  were 
being,  so  to  speak,  borne  in  upon  us,  i.e,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  bear  the  facies  of  a  particular 
association  in  mind  in  such  detail,  during  a  period  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks,  that  we  could  decide  in  a  moment,  on  meeting  with  a 
somewhat    similar    association,   whether  the  new    association  was 
identical  with  the  old  one,  or  whether  it  would  entail  a  modification 
in  mapping.     As  our  experience  grew,  however,  this  difficulty  became 
less  and  less  felt.     On  the  other  hand,  this  mapping  at  intervals  has 
its  compensating  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  ground 
already  mapped  has  necessarily  to  be  traversed  many  times,  and  in 
different  directions,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  check  previous  mappings. 
We  have  taken  many  opportunities  of  doing  this,  and  in  this  way 
most  of  our  area  has  been  gone  over  several  times.     The  modifications 
in  our  previous  mappings  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  on 
going  over  the  same  ground  again  hieive  been,  however,  extremely 
small ;  and  although  we  do  not  presume  to  suppose  that  our  survey  is 
a  perfect  one,  and  incapable  of  further  improvement,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  publishing  the  results  of  it  without  further  delay,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful,  in  conjunction  with  similar  surveys  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  island,  in  adding  something 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Islands  as  a  whole, 
and  also  that  it  may  serve  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject,  and  be 
the  forerunner  of  more  work  of  the  kind  in  other  districts  of  Ireland. 

First,  as  to  the  determination  of  the  associations.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  use  the  term  '^  association  "  in  rather 
a  loose  sense.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  work  of  this  kind  will  at 
once  recognise  this,  and  will  see  that  many  of  our  so-called  associa- 
tions are  really  *'  groups  of  associations  " ;  but  pending  a  more  definite 
system  of  nomenclature,  we  think  the  use  of  the  word  will  be 
sanctioned,  and  its  meaning  generally  understood. 

We  decided  at  the  very  beginning  to  avoid  reading;  up  the  detailed 
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vork  done  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  thus  to  start  devoid  of 
preconceived  notions  as  to  what  the  associations  (if  any)  might, 
could,  woidd,  or  should  be,  and  to  let  them  force  themselves  upon  us 
as  they  actually  existed  in  this  area.     Some  of  our  first  days  in  the 
field,  therefore,  were  spent  with  no  idea  whatever  of  mapping,  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  associations  did  exist,  and 
sofficiently  clearly  so  as  to  be  capable  of  having  their  distribution 
marked  on  maps.     We  were  not  long  in  recognizing  that  associations 
did  exist,  and  in  deciding  that  they  could  be  mapped,  but  only  on  a 
map  of  a  fairly  large  scale.     Thus  we  determined  from  the  first  that 
the  flix-inch-to-the-mile  Ordnance  maps  were  the  only  ones  on  which 
the  field-mapping  could  be  properly  done,  and  these  we  have  used 
throughout,  each  sheet  being  divided  into  four,  and  each  quarter 
folded  once  across  for  convenience  in  carrying  in  a  suitable  portfolio. 
The  only  difficulty  we  have  found  in  working  with  these  maps  is  that 
in  some  cases  one  is  tempted  to  map  in  perhaps  rather  more  detail 
than  one  can  really  afford  time  for  in  a  general  survey^  so  that  the 
progress  is  rather  slower  than  it  might  be  expected  to  be.     Much  of 
this  detail  must  of  necessity  be  omitted  in  reducing  the  map  to  the 
one-inch    scale,    the  one    we   have    adopted   for  publication;    but 
undoubtedly  the  boundaries  of  even  the  larger  associations  can  be 
much  more  accurately  drawn  on  the  six -inch  map  than  on  the  one- 
inch  ;  and  it  is  certainly  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  extra  detail  at 
one's  disposal  than  of  having  insufficient  materials  for  a  correct  survey. 
In  actually  recording  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  on  the 
maps  in  the  field  we  found  the  best  method  was  to  use  a  series  of 
letters  representing  the  dominant  or  sub-dominant  species,  and  in 
each  spot  to  note  down  these  letters  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  the 
plants;  and  afterwards,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  to  decide  as  to  the  boundary  lines  which  the  order  of 
these  letters  indicated.     The  series  of  letters  used  was  as  follows : — 

A  =  farm-land  (crops  and  pasture),      J  =  Juncus  spp. 

TJ  =  Ulex  europaua,  S  =  Scirpua  caspitoms. 

G  «  Ulex  Gallii,  E  =  JEnopharum  spp. 

H  =  £rica  einerea.  R  =  Racomitrium  lanugitwmm. 

N  «s  Nardus  stricta,  V  «  Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 

P  «  Pteris  Aquilina,  W=  mixed  deciduous  woods. 

C  =  CaUuna  vulgaris.  E  =  Coniferous  woods. 

In  the  case  of  all  characteristic  associations,  presided  over  by  one 
or  more  of  these  plants,  or  by  other  species  not  mentioned  above,  lists 
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of  the  whole  associations  were  made  in  a  numher  of  widely-separated 
places,  so  that  a  good  idea  was  obtained  of  the  composition  and  variants 
of  each  association.  Thus,  these  letters  grew  to  represent  known 
associations ;  and  while  in  characteristic  ground  a  single  letter,  sach 
as  P,  or  G,  or  G,  entered  on  the  map,  supplied  all  the  needful  iuforma- 
tion,  in  ground  where  there  was  an  overlap  or  intermixture  of  associa- 
tions, the  facts  were  expressed  by  a  combination  of  letters,  arranged 
in  order  of  abundance  of  the  species  which  they  represented.  Thus 
OGP  expressed  a  CaUunetum  with  a  good  deal  of  Ulex  Gallii  and  its 
dependent  species,  and  less  of  Pteris  Aquilina  and  its  usual  associates. 
A^  signified  a  pasture  into  which  Ulex  europaus  and  Pterie  AquUind, 
in  equal  quantities,  have  made  considerable  incursions. 

In  mapping  on  mountain  land,  where  mun's  operations  have  not 
disturbed  the  surface  by  ploughing,  or  the  water-supply  by  drainage, 
the  changes  of  vegetation  are  usually  much  more  gradual  than  in  the 
lower  grounds;  and  the  absence  of  fences  and  landmarks  sometimes 
makes  mapping  difficult. 

Here  we  found  that  a  distant  view  often  shows  distinctly,  by 
a  difference  of  colour,  the  boundary  between  different  types  of  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  mapped  ;  the  ground  in  question  being  afterwards 
closely  examined  to  find  the  nature  of  the  change  of  vegetation 
indicated  by  the  difference  of  colour.  It  is  in  the  autumn  that  these 
colour-differences  are  most  marked;  then  the  rich  red-brown  of 
the  Bracken,  the  golden-brown  of  Scirpus  caspitosus,  the  dark  red 
of  the  Cotton-grass,  contrast  with  the  deep  purple-brown  of  the 
Calluna;  the  golden-yellow  of  the  blossoming  Ulex  Gallii  picks 
it  out  at  a  long  distance  from  the  dark,  flowerlcss  masses  of 
U.  europatu ;  and  the  grey  of  the  dying  rushes  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  green  of  the  grass-associations.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added,  that  we  almost  invariably  worked  together,  the  one  checking 
the  other's  decisions  as  to  the  position  of  boundary  lines,  and  analysis 
of  the  vegetation.  While  in  many  cases  the  boundary  lines  between 
different  associations  are  absolutely  sharp  (such  as  the  edges  of  colonies 
of  Pteris  and  Juncus)^  those  in  which  the  predominating  species  are 
social  rather  than  gregarious  often  shade  one  into  another  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees.  Thus,  on  many  of  the  broader  mountain  slopes, 
pure  C  {Calluna),  dry  and  bushy,  by  degrees  gives  way  to  C8 
{Calluna  +  Scirpus),  a  low,  mossy  vegetation,  which  passes  again 
into  SC  {Scirpus  ■\-  Calluna),  shorter,  wetter,  without frondose  mosses, 
but  with  Sphagnum,  and  constituting  the  characteristic  association  of 
the  higher  grounds ;  and  this  occasionally  passes  into  that  rare  tyi)e  of 
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Tegetation,  a  pure  Scirpetum.  To  map  these  wide  overlaps,  a  zigzag 
course  along  the  mountains  was  found  hest;  which,  hy  means  of 
observations  of  the  increasing  and  decreasing  frequency  of  the  index 
species,  gave  an  average  line  of  houndary. 

Ajtaltsis  of  the  Association  Lists. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  description  and  discussion  of  the 
individual  associations;  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  short  explanation  of  the  methods  we  adopted  in  finally  arranging 
the  lists  of  plants  in  some  of  the  associations. 

In  most  of  the  papers  hitherto  published  dealing  with  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  associations,  a  list  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  each  association  has  been  appended,  usually  one  taken  from  a  spot 
▼here  the  association  seemed  to  the  observer  to  be  most  typically 
developed.  The  lists  which  we  append,  however,  to  most  of  our 
descriptions  of  the  associations  have  been  prepared  from  a  number  of 
such  representative  lists,  by  a  mechanical  process,  so  as  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  mean  or  average  composition  of  the  particular  associa- 
tion in  our  district.  The  method  by  which  these  lists  have  been 
prepared  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

In  the  case  of  each  association,  the  flora  was  listed  as  carefully  as 

possible^  in  a  number  of  typical  stations ;  and  in  each  list,  the  species 

were  set  down  in  their  approximate  order  of  abundance  as  judged  by 

the  eye.     The  lists  of  each  association   were  then  tabulated;    the 

numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  being  used  to  express  the  position  in  each  list 

o!  each  species.     From  this  a  general  list  was  compiled,  the  plants 

occurring  in  all  the  sample  stations  being  listed  first,  arranged  in  an 

order  settled  by  their  position  in  the  several  lists ;  the  plants  which 

occurred  in  all  stations  but  one  following  next,  arranged  in  the  same 

order,  and  so  on  ;    the  plants  which  occurred  in  only  one   or  two 

stations,  and  which  are  therefore  occasional  rather  than  characteristic 

members  of  the  association,  usually  following  the  more  characteristic 

members  in  the  Natural  Order.     The  lists,  as  given  under  the  various 

associations,  show  after  each  species  the  number  of  stations  in  which 

it  occurred ;  while  those  species  which  were  specially  abundant  in  and 

characteristic  of  the  vegetatibn   of   those   stations    in  which   they 

occurred,  as  shdwn  by  their  high  place  in  the   several  lists,    are 

emphasized  by  being  printed  in  capital  letters.     An  example  will 

make  the  process  clear.     See  page  142. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  we  were  not  able  to  pay  very  special  attention  to  the  lower 
4rjptogami6  pazt  of  the  flora. 
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We  are  not,  however,  absolutely  convinced  that  this  method  of 
giving  the  lists  of  plants  composing  our  associations  has  any  great 
additional  value.  It  is  true  that  this  method  of  working  out  the  lists 
vas  lather  an  afterthought  when  many  of  the  lists  had  been  made ;  and, 
doubtless,  greater  value  would  have  accrued  had  we  made  a  far  larger 
number  of  lists  than  we  did,  and  if  we  had  had  some  workable  method 
by  vbich  we  could,  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  merely  judging 
by  the  eye,  have  estimated  the  relative  abundance  of  the  different 
species. 


THE  ZONES  OF  VEGETATION. 

Using  the  word  **  zone"  to  represent  the  successive  bands  of  vege- 
tation which  one  would  traverse  in  going  from  sea-level  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  we  find  in  our  area  the  following  four  well-marked 
zones : — 

1.  The  Littoral  Zone, 

2.  The  Agrarian  Zone, 

3.  The  Hill-Pasture  Zone, 

4.  The  Moorland  Zone. 

It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  limits  of  these  zones  are 
very  sharply  marked  by  contour  lines  of  altitude.     It  may  also  be 
remarked  here  that  in  no  case  have  we  taken  any  contour  line  and  used 
it  as  an  arbitrary  division  between  two  zones  or  two  associations, 
preferring  rather  in  each  individual  case  to  work  out  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  the  actual  limits  of  the  vegetation.     As  regards  the  littoral 
*one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  it  at  this  place. 
The  agrarian  zone  runs  on  an  average  up  to  about  900  feet  above 
the  sea  (in  one  case  we  have  tilled  land  up  to  1250  feet).     The  moor- 
land zone,  in  the  shape  at  any  rate  of  a  dense  sheet  of  the  pure  Calluna 
association,  is  seldom  found  descending  much  below  1250  feet;  so  that 
between  these  two  altitudes  the  zones  of  hill-pasture  may  be  said  to 
come  in.     Above  the  1750  feet  contour,  the  moorland,  where  drainage 
is  fairly  good,  begins  to  take  on  a  somewhat  different  character,  a  large 
quantity  of  moss  being  mixed  with  the  heather,  producing  in  certain 
cases  (Prince  William's  Seat,  Killakee  Mountain,  Kippure)  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  a  moss-tundra.     The  change,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  or  well-marked  to  warrant  our  adding  a  fifth  zone  to  the 
four  above  mentioned. 
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The  agrarian  zone  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  farm-land.  Under 
this  term  may  be  included  all  the  cultivated  area  and  grazing  lands, 
and  also  the  areas  occupied  by  demesnes  and  pleasurergrounds.  The 
areas  occupied  by  houses  and  streets,  though  yielding,  if  any,  a  modi- 
fied and  much-reduced  flora,  need  not  be  distinguished  from  the  farm 
land,  as  both  come  under  the  same  category,  namely,  area  where  the 
influence  of  man  is  dominant,  and  where  the  natural  plant-associations 
have  been  broken  up  or  destroyed.  The  limits  of  liie  farm-land  are 
flxed  sometimes  by  questions  of  altitude  and  exposure,  but  more  often 
by  the  thinning-out  of  the  glacial  deposits.  Where  this  latter  occurs 
on  the  lower  ground  in  the  agrarian  zone,  pastures,  meadows,  and  till- 
age usually  give  way  to  rough,  broken  ground,  strewn  with  boulders  of 
granite,  which  rock  also  lies  immediately  beneath  what  shallow  soil 
there  may  be  in  such  places.  This  rough  ground  is  occupied  by  the 
Gk>r8e  ( UUx  europaus)  and  the  Pteris  associations.  Where  the  farm- 
land reaches  its  upward  limits,  the  zone  of  hill-pasture  begins,  although 
between  the  two  there  is  often  a  thin  line  of  the  Ulex  europaut 
association.  In  this  zone  several  associations  occupy  the  ground. 
Thus  in  some  places,  though  not  very  frequently,  above  the  farm-land, 
we  find  considerable  areas  of  pretty  pure  grass-land  in  which  the  upland 
grasses  are  well  represented.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case,  as 
on  parts  of  Montpelier  Hill,  for  instance,  where  there  is  still  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  glacial  gravel  over  the  underlying  rock.  The  greater  part 
of  the  area,  however,  is  covered  with  that  form  of  the  gorse  association 
in  which  l/lex  GalUivs  the  characteristic  plant,  and  which  will  be  fully 
described  in  its  proper  place.  Again,  we  find  some  areas  in  this  zone 
covered  by  an  association  in  which  the  Purple  Heather  (J^.  einsrea)  is 
predominant;  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  subjacent  rocks 
are  the  slates,  &c.,  of  the  Silurian  period,  rather  than  the  granite  and 
its  debris.  Finally,  in  this  zone  tlie  Pteris  and  Juncus  associations  are 
often  well  developed. 

In  the  moorland  zone  we  have  also  several  associations  which  form 
the  covering  of  vegetation.  It  is  here  that  the  influence  of  peat  first 
makes  itself  seriously  felt.  On  the  better-drained  slopes  CMunm 
reigns  supreme.  The  flatter  and  wetter  bogs  present  us  with  associ* 
ations  in  which  Scirpus  caspitosus  and  Eriophorum  anpusti/olium  are 
respectively  predominant.  The  moss  Racomitrium  lanuginosum^  grow- 
ing in  grey  bosses,  gives  us  another  characteristic  type  of  moorland ; 
and  on  the  drier  bill-tops  gives  rise  to  the  sort  of  moss-tundra  mentioned 
previously. 
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Pteris  is  also  occasionally  found  in  abundance  in  the  moorlanol 
amidst  the  heather,  and  so  are  large  patches  of  Juncui  ejfusus,  J,  acuti* 
fionu^  and  their  associates;  while  in  one  place,  along  the  scarp  overlook- 
ing the  two  Loughs  Bray,  a  Vaceinium  association  is  well  developed. 
Finally,  in  this  zone  we  have  one  or  two  large  areas,  as  near  Prince 
William's  Seat  and  on  the  summit  of  Kippure,  where  the  living  vege- 
tation is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  where,  owing  probably  to  slow 
climatic  changes,  the  peat  is  being  denuded  away,  leaving  the  bare 
crumbling  granite  exposed.     (Plate  XI.,  fig.  2.) 

The  wooded  areas  in  our  district  are  comparatively  few  and  small  \ 
but  what  there  are,  are  distributed  in  all  the  zones  mentioned  above^ 
except  the  littoral  zone. 


The  LrrrosAL  Zone. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  maritime  vegetation  as  developed  along 
the  coast  in  our  area  is  not  an  extensive  one ;  the  richness  in  mari- 
time plants  which  characterizes  this  zone  in  the  County  Dublin,  as  a 
whole,  being  better  developed  along  the  northern  part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  county.  The  zone,  however,  may  be  considered  as  being 
occupied  by  the  three  associations  which  follow,  the  first  of  which  alone 
covers  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  recorded  on  the  map. 


The  Sand-Dune  Association,     (L.)* 

This  is  only  developed  to  a  small  extent  in  our  urea,  namely,  at 
the  South  Bull,  south  of  the  Pigeonhouse  Fort,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  River  Liffey.  The  limited  amount  of  sand-dune  here  is  of  the 
loose  type  of  dune,  with  an  open  vegetation,  and  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  any  grassy  or  mossy  sward.  Triticum  junceum  is  easily 
recognized  as  being  the  most  abundant  plant,  seeming  especially  t6 
thrive  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  sand-hills,  and  apparently  not 
suffering  in  the  slightest  from  an  occasional  inundation  of  salt-water. 
Psamma  arenaria  is  more   conspicuous  on  the  higher  parts  of  th6 


^  The  letter  given  after  the  name  of  each  association  corresponds  with  that 
used  on  the  map  published  herewith. 
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hillocks,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Bea-water,  thus  showing  its 
character  as  a  pBammophile  rather  than  halophile  plant.  The  only 
list  of  plants  we  made  here  (in  the  month  of  December)  is  as  follows, 
in  order  of  relative  abundance : — 


Triticxtm  jtjnceum.  Cnicus  arvensis. 

PsAHMA  ARENABiA.  Lcontodou  autumualis. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  Foa  pratensis. 

Euphorbia  Puralias.  Plantago  lanceolata. 

Cakile  maritima.  Matricaria  inodora. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum.  Holcus  mollis. 

C.  semidecandrum.  Festuca  ovina. 

Taraxacum  officinale.  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Hypochseris  radicata.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and 

Agrostis  alba.  A  small  Agaric. 


The  Salt-Marsh  Association. 

"Within  our  area,  the  salt-marsh  flora  forms  but  a  subsidiary 
feature  of  the  vegetation,  and  is  best  seen  in  marshy  fields  between 
^ferrion  and  Blackrock,  especially  on  the  borders  of  drains  there. 
But  even  here  grazing  and  building  have  so  reduced  the  flora  that 
oilly  remnants  of  a  halophile  vegetation  are  now  in  occupation  of  the 
ground,  and  they  call  for  no  detailed  treatment. 


The  Rock  and  Cliff  Association, 

The  coast  from  Blackrock  to  Eilliney  is  formed  of  rough,  granite 
rocks.  These  yield  in  general  but  a  limited  flora,  on  account  of  their 
dry  and  massive  nature,  and  the  fact  that  houses  and  gardens  occupy 
most  of  the  available  space.  On  the  high  declivities  and  cliffs  of  Bray 
Head,  formed  of  slates  and  quartzites,  the  vegetation  is  undisturbed, 
and  forms  a  mixed  saxicole  and  halophile  association.  On  the  rocks 
may  be  seen,  of  maritime  plants,  Lavatera  arhorea,  Spergularia  rupestris, 
Crithmum  maritimum,  JSuphorbia  porilandicay  and  Asplenium  marinum^ 
growing  with  the  familiar  profusion  of  Scurvy-grass,  8ea-Campion, 
Sua-Pink,   Scentless   May-weed,  and   Sea   Plantain.     The  plants  of 


^l 
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the  stony  and  grassy  slopes  are  less  maritime  in  cliaracter :  Erica 
cinerea,  Carlina  vulgaris^  Teucrium  Seorodonia^  and  Erodium  mariti- 
mum  are  characteristic. 


The  Aorabian  Zone. 

The  Farm-lmd.    (A.) 

From  some  points  of  view  this  group  of   associations  presents  a 

number  of  interesting  features.     The  operations  of  farming,  such  as 

ploughing,    manuring,   and   grazing,    have   of   course   an    enormous 

influence  over  the  plant  associatioDs  which  prevail;  and  a  detailed 

study  of  these  influences  would  certainly  yield  interesting  and  useful 

results.     The  artificial  associations  produced  tbuE  are,  of  course,  small 

in  area  as  a  rule,  but  recur  again  and  again  in  the  farm-land ;  to  record 

them  satisfactorily,  therefore,  would  require  publication  on  a  larger 

scale  than  the  one  inch  to  the  mile.     Since  this  is  so,  and  since  these 

small  areas  would  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 

farmers'  rotations,  &c.,  we  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to 

them. 

The  old  pastures  present  the  only  considerable  area  where  the 
vegetation  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  and  there  it  is  controlled  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  grazing  animals.  Almost  everywhere  the 
flora  of  the  pasture-land  has  a  calcicole  aspect,  since,  even  where  the 
Tinderlying  rock  is  granite  or  slate,  calcareous  Boulder-clay  usually 
I  overlies  it.    The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  plants 

of  old  pastures  and  undisturbed  banks  in  the  farm -land  area,  being 
seldom  met  with  outside  it : — 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Primula  officinalis, 

liinum  catharticum.  Orchis  pyramidalis. 

Lathyrus  pratensis.  Phleum  pratense. 

Pttlicaria  dysenterica.  Trisetum  flavescens. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.  Avena  pubescens. 

Cniens  arvensis.  Bromus  erectus. 

I^ntodon  hispidus.  Briza  media. 
Tragopogon  pratensis. 

Owing  to  much  of  our  work  having  been  conflned  to  the  winter 
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months,  we  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  as  we  should  have  liked  to 
the  question  of  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  grass-associations 
as  altitude  increases.  But  the  selected  list  given  ahoye  may  be 
compared  with  the  following  flora  of  a  typical  upland  pasture : — 


Old  Upland  Pasture,  near  TalboMawn  E'otisey  about  800  ft,, 

19  June,  1904. 


FSSTVCI  OYIHA. 
ANTEOXAKTHnf  ODOBATUU. 
Agbostis  TULSARIS. 
C3n:i08urus  oristatus. 
Holcus  mollis. 
Plantago  lanceolata. 
Ranunculus  acris. 
K.  bulbosus. 
Viola  sylvatica. 
Trifblium  repens. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Polygala  depressa. 
HypochflBris  radicata. 
Cnicus  palustris. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Trifolium  pretense. 


Viola  lutea. 
Stellaria  graminea. 
Linum  catharticum. 
Lotus  comiculatus. 


Senecio  Jacobsa. 
Centouiea  nigra. 
Leontodon  autumnalis. 
Taraxacum  officinale. 
Veronica  Chamsedrys. 
V.  officinalis. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Bumex  Acetosa. 
Orchis  maculata. 
Habenaria  viridis. 
H.  chloroleuca. 
Juncus  squarrosus. 
Luzula  multiflora. 
Carex  precox. 
C.  glauea. 
C.  pilulifera. 
C.  binervis. 
Dactjlis  glomerata. 
Molinia  ccerulea. 
Poa  pntensis. 
Botrychium  Lunariu. 


In  another  case  an  upland  meadow,  of  which  portion  was  undb- 
turbed,  and  portion  but  recently  broken  up  and  sown  with  grass,  gave 
both  a  useful  total  list  and  an  indication  of  the  changes  of  flon 
induced  by  such  a  disturbance.  St?e  page  149  (C  »  common, 
F  =  frequent,  R  =  rare,   x  =  present). 

A  division  of  the  cultivated  land  into  a  portion  showing  wheat 
cultivation,  and  a  second  where  oats  is  the  chief  crop,  as  has  been 
done  on  most  of  the  English  and  Scottish  vegetation  maps,  was  not 
found  to  be  possible  in  our  area,  since  wheat  is  so  little  cultivated. 


'^ 
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tTpi.ABD  Hat-fikli),  near  Kilbride  Church,  aboat  700  feet.     In  part 
old  natural  award,  is  port  recently  laid  down.     June  11,  1904. 
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The  farm-land  has  its  usnal  abundance  of  colonists  and  denizens — 
species  of  Papaver,  Fumaria,  Brassica,  Crepis^  Sonchusy  Chenopodiumy 
AtripleXy  Polygonum,  Euphorbia,  and  others.  In  the  higher  ciiltiyated 
areas,  the  number  of  these  decreases,  und  there  is  an  increase  of  certain 
other  plants,  such  as  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  Chrysanthemum  segetum, 
Staehys  palustris,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit.  By  roadsides,  and  on  waste 
ground,  in  the  farm -land,  large-leaved  herbs  are  numerous  and 
characteristic,  such  as  Petasites,  Arctium,  Rumex, 

There  are  no  native  woods  of  any  extent  now,  either  on  the  lower 
or  higher  grounds.  The  planted  trees  in  the  farm-land  area  are  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  in  the  form  of  belts  of  planting  and  rows  of  trees  in  fences, 
the  district  is  well  wooded.  The  only  tree-areas  of  any  extent  are 
certain  pine-woods  on  the  upper  grounds,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later  when  discussing  woods.  The  planting  and  hedges  shelter  the 
usual  shade  associations. 

As  regards  hydrophytic  associations,  there  are  of  course  plenty  of 
fields  in  which  the  drainage  is  bad,  where  rushes  and  the  grasses 
characteristic  of  sour  land  prevail ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  indicate 
these  small  areas,  except  on  maps  of  a  much  larger  scale  than  one  inch 
to  the  mile.  The  Grand  Canal  and  a  number  of  small  ponds  in  the  farm" 
land  area  also  give  us  hydrophytic  plants,  as  the  following  list  of  plants 
growing  in  the  canal  will  show : — 

Eanunculus  circinatus.  Potamogeton  pusillus. 

!Nuphar  luteum.  P.  pectinatus. 

Hippuris  vulgaris.  Zannichellia  palustris. 

Gallitriche  spp,  Eleocharis  acicularis. 

Sium  erectum.  Scirpus  lacustris. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Glyceria  aquatica. 

Elodea  canadensis.  Equisetum  limosum. 

Sparganium  ramosum.  Chara  fragilis. 

Lemna  minor.  C.  hispida. 

Alisma  Plantago.  C.  vulgaris. 

Potamogeton  natans.  Tolypella  glomerata. 

P,  crispus.  Nitella  opaca. 
P.  densus. 

The   Ulex  europosus  Association.     (U.) 

As  mentioned  above,  this  occurs  in  the  form  of  ** islands"  among 
the  farm -land,  where  the  overlying  deposits  of  drift  are  absent,  and 
where  the  bed-rock  (granite  or  slate)  comes  to  the  surface.    It  is  also 
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dcTeloped  often  as  a  rather  narrow  fringe  above  the  upper  limits  of  the 
fann-land,  where  also  the  glacial  deposits  thin  out. 

Were  the  operations  of  man  and  grazing  animals  to  cease,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  limitation  of  the  association  to  these  dnftless 
islands  would  be  short-lived.  We  find,  for  example,  in  good  grass  fields 
near  the  Scalp,  and  elsewhere,  serious  invasions  of  Ulex  eurcpaus  into 
the  surrounding  pasture,  and  in  some  of  these  the  influence  of  grazing 
on  the  form  of  the  invading  bushes  is  very  well  seen.^ 

The  substratum  here  is  usually  a  thin  friable  soil,  derived  from 

the  weathering  of  the  granite ;  this  substratum  is  not  peaty.     The 

vegetation  is  very  rough,  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  with  small  trees 

and  climbing  shrubs  intermixed,  and  lanes  and  patches  of  grass.     The 

trees  represented  are  mainly  CratuBgus  Oxyacantha  and  Ilex  Aqui- 

folitm ;  the  climbers  Ruhus^  Bosa,  and  Zanicsra  Periclymenum.    Pteria 

AquUina  is  a  frequent  ingredient,  often  contesting  the  ground  with  the 

Gorse.    In  the  undergrowth,  Teuerium  Scarodonia^  Galium  saxatile^ 

Viola  Riviniana^  Veronica  officinalis,  Ayrostis  vulgaris,  and  on  rocks 

Sedum  anglicuniy  are  abundant.     Also  a  fair  number  of  shade  plants, 

snch  as  Primula  vulgaris^  Scilla  nutans,  Arum  maculatum,  which  shelter 

among  the  loose  shrubby  t-angle. 

The  following  roughly-classified  list,  made  from  a  number  of 
observations,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  flora  of  the  Ulex  europaus 
ground  : — 

Trees  and  shrubs : — 

XJlex  eukop^us.  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

U.  Grallii.  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

Prunus  spinosa.  Salix  aurita. 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 

Climbers  and  scramblers : — 

^UBUs  FKDTIC08U8.  Stcllaria  Holostea, 

Bosa  canina.  S.  graminea. 

Shade  plants : — 

Anemone  nemorosa.  Primula  milgaris. 

Oxalis  Acetosella.  Scilla  nutans. 

Hedera  Helix.  Arum  maculatum. 


»  Since  the  ahove  was  written,  the  hand  of  man  has  repelled  the  particular 
inva&iona  referred  to. 
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Sward  plants : — 

Viola  sylvatica. 
Folygala  yulgaris. 
Trifolium  repens. 
Lotus  corniculatus. 
Fotentilla  Tormentilla. 
Galium  verum. 
G.  saxatile. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Achillsea  Millefolium. 
Senecio  Jacobeea. 
Hypocbseris  radicata. 
CnicuB  paluBtiis. 


Leontodon  autumnalis. 
Veronica  serpyllifolia. 
Euphrasia  ojficinalis. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Bumex  Acetosa. 
Carex  binervis. 
Holcus  mollis. 
Ag&oshs  yulgasis. 
Dactylis  glomerata. 
CynosuruB  cristatus. 
Festuca  ovina. 
Nardus  stricta. 


Miscellanea : — 

Fotentilla  reptans. 
Geranium  moUe. 
Hypericum  pulchrum. 
Lepidium  hirtum. 
Cerastium  glomeratum. 
C.  triviale. 
Senecio  sylvaticus. 
Crepis  virens. 
Soncbus  oleraceus. 
Jasione  montana. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia. 


Digitalis  purpurea, 
Rumex  crispus. 
K.  Acetosella. 
Fhleum  pratense. 
Holciis  lanatus. 
Aira  praecox. 

Arrbenatberum  avenaceum. 
Foa  annua. 
Fteris  Aquilina. 
Folytricbum  aloides. 


In  wet  spots  a  marsh  association  comes  in,  and  the  above  are 
replaced  by : — 


Ranunculus  Elammula. 
R.  acris. 

Cardumine  pratensi^. 
StcUaria  uliginosa. 
Poteiitilla  anserina. 
Senecio  aquaticus. 
Pedicularis  palustris. 
Juncus  bufonius. 


J.  effusus. 
J.  acutiflorus. 
J.  lamprocarpus. 
Carex  ovalis. 
C.  glauca. 
C.  flava. 
Aira  caespitosa. 
Glyceria  fluitans. 
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Bosses  of  granite  rising  here  and  there  bring  in  a  few  pronounced 
xerophytes,  such  as : — 

TTlex  Gallii.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

Sedum  anglicum.  Erica  cinerea. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  association,  where  it  is  usually  succeeded  by 
that  of  271  Gallii^  is  often  climatic,  and  consequent  on  exposure ;  and 
where  the  ground  is  steep,  one  association  succeeds  the  other  with  a 
tolerably  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  without  change  of  soil  or 
water  conditions.  Elsewhere  the  upper  limit  of  U,  europmu  is  an 
edaphic  phenomenon,  and  caused  by  the  appearance  of  peat,  in  which 
case  the  supervening  U.  OaUii  association  is  generally  diluted  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  CMwMy  in  lieu  of  the  characteristic  Agrostis 
sward. 

Thb  Zoirs  OF  Hill-Pastukk. 

The  most  characteristic  associations  in  this  zone  are  the  Ulez 
Gallii  association  with  its  somewhat  varying  f acies,  the  Pteris  associa- 
tion, and  the  not  very  extensive  Nardus  association. 

Hie  Ulex  Gallii  Associatiom    (G.) 

As  one  ascends  from  the  farm-land  on  the  U,  europtBm  area,  Ulex 

Oallii  makes  its  appearance  among  its  stronger- growing  congener,  and 

by  degrees  becomes  completely  dominant.     The  general  appearance  of 

typical  Gallii  ground  is  quite  different  from  that  of  typical  U,  europaus 

groimd.    The  rough,  untidy  surface  of  vegetation,  interspersed  with 

small  trees,  bushes,   and  patches  of  grass,  is  replaced  by  a  uniform 

surface  of  low  rounded  bosses,  very  dense,  and  placed  close  together, 

but  with  sheep-walks  between ;  and  it  is  to  the  grazing  of  sheep 

and  rabbits  that  the  roundness  of  the  bosses  is  partly  due.     Other 

bushes  or  trees  are  completely  absent,  though  a  stray  Bramble  or 

stunted  Blackthorn  or  Holly  may  occur.     Agrostis  vulgaris^  Erica 

cinerea^   Calluna   vulgaris,    Galium  saxatile   hold  their  own   in   the 

bosses  of  Gallii,  straggling  up  through  the  dense,  prickly  surfaces. 

In  some  areas,  however,  these  bosses  are  far  apart,  or  even  almost 

absent;  and  here  the  upland  grasses  come  in,  forming  a  dense  sward. 

In  other  cases  U,  Gallii  is  practically  absent,  and  its  place  is  taken 

bj  a  dense  growth  of  JEriea  cinerea^  the  other  plants  of  the  association 

remaining  pretty  much  the  same.     The  substratum  here  is  usually 

peaty,  but  dry. 
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Composition  of  thk  typical  Ulex  Galt4U  Association. 
Number  of  stations  examined — seven. 


Ulex  Galld.     7. 
AOBOSTIS  yxtlgaris.     6. 
Galium  saxatile.     6. 
potbntilla  tobmentilla.  6. 
Polygala  depressa.     6. 
Ftebis  Aqdilina.     5. 
Calluna  Yulgaris.     5. 
Carex  binervis.     5. 
Festuca  ovina.     5. 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 
Viola  sylvatica.     5. 
Erica  cinerea.     4. 
Hypocbeeris  radicata. 
Hypericum  pulcbrum. 
Molinia  C.£BXJLEA.      3. 
Pediculabis  sylvatica. 
Carex  pilulifera.     3. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia. 
Veronica  Cbamffidrys. 


5. 


4. 
4. 

3. 

3. 
3. 


Ranunculus  repens.     1 . 
Cerastium  triviale.     2. 
Stellaria  Holostea.     2. 
Montia  f ontana.     1 . 
Oxalis  Acetosella.     1. 
Ulex  europaeus.     1. 
Trifolium  repens.     2. 
Prunus  spinosa.     1. 
Rubus  fruticosus.     2. 
Sedum  anglicum.     1. 


Scabiosa  succisa.     1 . 
Solidago  Virgaurea.     1 . 
Achillsea  Millefolium.     2. 
Senecio  Jacobsea.     1. 
Cnicus  palustris.     2. 
Leontodon  autunmalis.     1. 
Jasione  montana.     1. 
Digitalis  purpurea.     1 . 
Veronica  officinalis.     1. 
Euphrasia  officinalis.     2. 
Melampyrum  pratense.     1. 
Prunella  vulgaris.     1. 
Plantago  lanceolata.     2. 
Rumex  Acetosa.     2. 
R.  Acetosella.     2. 
Juncus  squarrosus.     1 . 
Luzula  maxima.     1 . 
L.  campestris.     2. 
Carex  prsecox.     1. 
C.  glauca.     1. 
Antboxanthum  odoratum. 
Aira  prsecox.     1 . 
Kolcus  lanatus.     2. 
Cynosurus  cristatus.     1 . 
Triodia  decumbens.     2. 
Poa  annua.     1. 
Nardus  stricta.     2. 
Lastrea  dilatata.     1 . 
Polytrichum.     1. 
Cladonia  rangiferina.     I . 


As  compared  with  the  vegetation  of  the  Ulex  europaus  areas,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  U,  Gallii  ground  does  not  show  any  appreciable 
diminution  as  regards  the  total  number  of  species  present ;  the  most 
marked  change  is  the  smaller  stature  of  the  plants,  the  absence  of  tall- 
growing  species,  and  of  such  as  have  large  leaves;  in  short,  a  tendency 
to  more  pronounced  xerophytism  in  character. 
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The  lower  limit  of  U.  Gallii  is  sometimes  climatic,  the  lessening  of 
exposure  allowing  the  stronger-growing  U,  europaus  to  overshadow 
and  beat  out  its  rival ;  sometimes  edaphic- artificial,  the  incoming  of 
the  drift  leading  to  cultivation,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
natural  vegetation.  The  upper  limit  is  sometimes  caused  by  exposure, 
in  which  case  U,  Crollii  slowly  gives  way  to  the  heaths ;  or  frequently 
it  is  formed  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  wet  peat-cap  which  clothes  most 
of  the  higher  hills. 


2'he  Pteris  Association.     (P.) 

The  distribution  of  the  Bracken  Pteris  Aquilina  is  very  interesting, 
and  presents  a  number  of  problems.  While  the  associations  of  Ulex 
europ(tus,  U,  Gallii,  and  Calluna  maintain  a  definite  order  in  altitude, 
and  represent  climatic  zones  in  a  small  way,  the  Bracken  forms  colonies 
in  one  and  all  of  these,  disputing  the  ground  with  each  ;  and  often,  it 


Fig.  2. 

would  appear,  beating  them  back.  These  colonies  vary  considerably 
in  gize,  and  only  the  larger  ones  will  be  found  indicated  on  the  map. 
For  the  success  of  Pteris  a  certain  depth  of  light,  well-drained  soil, 
peaty,  loamy,  or  sandy,  is  necessary.  There  are  also  very  marked 
indications  of  its  preferring  shelter ;  and  again  and  again  in  the 
mountains  one  notices  this  plant  predominant  on  hill -sides  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  covering  the  eastern 
sides  of  hollows  and  river- glens,  while  absent  from  the  western. 
Thus,  in  GlencuUen,  the  west  bank  of  the  little  side  glens  is  often 
thickly  occupied  by  Pteris,  while  the  eastern  bank  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Calluna,  The  same  tendency  may  be  noticed  on  Carrick- 
gollaghan,  Ballycorus  Hill,  the  hill  west  of  Bally  be  tagh,  and  elsewhere. 
The  most  striking  example  is  on  the  ground  lying  east  of  Prince 
William's  Seat.  Here  a  section  across  Raven's  Bock  and  the  adjoining 
hill  displays  a  formation  like  this  (fig.  2).  Pteris^  then,  far  from  replac- 
ing CaUuna,  or  either  species  of  Ulex,  when  conditions  are  unfavourable 
for  their  growth  (as  these  three  species  do  to  one  another),  appears  as 
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a  colonist  in  the  domain  of  these  plants,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to 
them.  Observations  show  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  robust  and 
aggressive  U,  europam^  PUris  is  not  only  able  to  hold  its  own,  but  can 
push  back  its  rival.  In  several  places  where  these  two  plants  come 
into  contact,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  front  rank  of 
the  Qorse  is  almost  dead,  consisting  of  old  spindly  plants  struggling 
upward  for  light,  quite  bare  below,  and  devoid  of  young  growth  or 
seedlings.  In  early  spring,  when  the  victorious  Bracken  is  represented 
only  by  a  bed  of  decaying  debris,  the  shattered  front  of  the  Gorse 
presents  a  very  curious  appearance.  PUris  also  appears  to  be  able  to 
colonize  new  ground  more  quickly  than  either  species  of  Ulex,  On 
the  hill-slopes,  where  land  has  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the  fence 
marking  the  limit  of  former  tillage  often  also  marks  a  strong 
boundary  between  PUris  and  JJ.  Gallii,  the  former  having  been  first 
to  get  into  the  abandoned  ground,  and  the  U.  Galliiy  which  would 
normally  be  dominant  on  the  area  in  question,  having  been  unable  to 
oust  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  dependent  species  of  the  PUri* 
association  live,  differ  from  those  obtaining  in  the  domain  of  UUx  or 
Calluna,  in  that  the  dominant  species  is  deciduous.  The  undergrowth, 
richly  fed  with  humus,  is  in  winter  open  to  the  sky ;  but  during  the 
summer  season  shaded  under  the  arching  canopy  of  fronds.  The 
conditions  resemble  those  which  obtain  in  deciduous  woods,  and  a 
number  of  vernal  woodland  plants  are  present.  In  May  the  Bracken 
areas  often  exhibit  glorious  sheets  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  due  to 
abundance  of  Sdlla  nutans,  Viola  syhaiieSy  Venmiea  Chammbys, 
AMmQH<f  nsmorosa^  Oxalis  AcetosslU^  Conopodium  dsnMdatum,  Pamm" 
culas  Picariuy  Primula  vulgaris.  Owing  to  our  work  having  be^i 
perforce  largely  carried  on  during  the  winter  months,  this  feature  of 
the  Pteris  association  is  understated  in  our  statistics. 


CoMPosmo^  OF    Ptekis   AssuciATioir. 
Number  of  datums  examined^ four. 

PiEKis  Aquilixa.     4.  Rumex  Acetosa.     4. 

Agro.stis  vulgaris.     4.  Crataegus  Oxyacantha.     3. 

Cialiuui  saxatile.     4.  Kubos  f ruticosus.     3. 

roteutilla  Tormentilla.  4,         Lonicera  Periclymenum.     3. 
Viola  sylvatica.     4.  Scabiosa  succisa.     3. 
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Teucrium  Scorodonia.     3. 

Solidago  Yirgaurea. 

Hypochaeris  radicata.      3. 

Bellis  perennis. 

liolcus  mollis,     3. 

Senecio  Jacobsea. 

Feetuca  ovina.     3. 

Achillsea  Millefolium. 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus.     3. 

Taraxacum  officinale. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.     3. 

Leontodon  autumnalis. 

UlexGaUii.     2. 

Calluna  vulgaris. 

Ilex  Aquifolium.     2. 

Erica  cinerea. 

Stellaria  Holostea.     2. 

Primula  vulgaris. 

Digitalis  purpure^i.     2. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 

Trifolium  repens.     2. 

Veronica  montana. 

Hjpericiun  pulchnim.     2. 

Plantago  major. 

Jasione  montana.     2. 

P.  lanceolata. 

Kumex  Acetosella.     2. 

Corylus  Avellana. 

Yeronica  officinalis.     2. 

Scilla  nutans. 

V.  Chamsdrys.     2. 

Arum  maculatum. 

Iiathvrus  macrorrhizus.     2. 

Luzula  maxima. 

L.  campestris. 

Anemone  nemorosa. 

Carex  binerris. 

Itanuncnlus  repens. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

B.  acris. 

fiolcus  lanatus. 

Cerastiom  tri^iale. 

Dactylis  glomerata. 

Stellaria  graminea. 

Poa  pratensis. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

P.  annua. 

Ulex  enropaeus. 

Athyrium  Filix-fajmina. 

Trifolium  pratense. 

Poly  gala  depressa. 

Vicia  sepium. 

Lastrea  dilatata. 

Prunus  splnosa. 

Polvpodium  vulgare. 

Kosa  canina. 

Hvpnum  tamariscinum. 

Hedera  Helix. 

Polytrichum. 

Conopodium  denudatum. 

The  Xardm  Association.    (N.) 

Prom  the  list  of  plants  to  be  given  subsequently  as  being 
cliaracteristic  of  the  Calluna  association,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grass 
Nardus  stricta  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  this  association  in  the 
moorland  zone.  In  two  or  three  small  areas,  liowever,  outside  of 
this  association,  and  rather  in  the  zone  of  hill-pasture  thau  that  of 
moorland,  tliis  grass  becomes  predominant. 

The  largest  of  these   is  situated  south   of   Brittas.      Here   on 
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flat  ground,  in  a  rather  broad  valley,  we  have  a  rough,  grassy  heath , 
with  the  following  plants  associated  together  : — 

Nardus  stuicta.  Potentilla  Tonnentilla. 

Molinia  varia.  Banunculus  repens. 

Agrostis  vulgaris.  Galium  saxatile. 

Juncus  squarrosus.  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  Ulex  Gallii. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  Carex  glauca. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 

Juncus  acutiflorus.  Festuca  ovina. 

J.  communis.  Cnicus  palustris. 

Holcus  lanatus.  Dactylis  glomerata. 

The  smaller  areas  near  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  our  map 
at  Scarlock's  Leap,  and  in  Glencree,  have  a  similar  composition. 

The  Moorland  Zone. 

Above  the  limits  of  the  Ulex  Gallii  association,  the  hills  are  every- 
where tenanted  by  one  or  other  of  the  associations  of  the  moorland  type. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  moorland  associations,  partly  because  of 
its  great  extent,  and  partly  because  it  usually  occupies  the  lower 
slopes,  where  it  meets  the  eye,  is  the  familar  Calluna  moor.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  where  the  flatter  surface  of  the  ground  impedes 
drainage,  and  precipitation  and  exposure  are  increased,  Callunay 
though  still  always  present,  becomes  less  predominant,  and  one  or 
more  of  several  other  plants  become  conspicuous,  forming  types  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Eriophorum  moor,  the  Scirpus  moor,  and 
the  Racomitriwn  moor.  The  ground  over  1500  feet,  except  where 
drainage  happens  to  be  good,  is  usually  in  possession  of  one  or  other 
of  these  associations. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  the  Calluna  type  of  moor, 
which  is  often  well  developed  over  large  areas  of  thick  peat,  was 
piobably  not  the  association  to  whose  growth  the  peat  is  due. 
This  was  a  wetter,  faster-growinj?  association,  full  of  Cyperacea  and 
Sphaymim,  which  are  but  sparingly  present  in  the  Calluna  moor — 
such  an  association,  in  fact,  as  those  which  now  occupy  the  flatter, 
higher  grounds. 

The  Calluna  Association,     (C.) 

Calluna  is  absolutely  dominant  on  the  mountains  wherever  drainage 
is  good.      This  is  sometimes  effected  by  the   slope  of  the  ground. 
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fiometimes,  as  notably  on  Kippure,  by  the  existence  of  underground 
water-channels,  at  the  bottom  of  a  solid  covering  of  peat.     In  this 
district,  as  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Calluna  association  is 
the  most  marked  association  in  the  whole  vegetation,  and  no  other  plant- 
group  is  so  entirely  under  the  dominance  of  its  leading  member.    The 
lower  limit  of  the  Calluna  heath  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  cessation 
of  thick  peat.     As  regards  its  upper  limit,  this  is  generally  a  question 
of  drainage,  and  in  the  more  level  bogs  of  the  broad  ridges  and  flat 
domes  of  the  granite  hills,    Calluna  becomes  stunted  and  thin,  and 
Cyperace^B  more  and  more  conspicuous.     The  upper  limit  of  Calluna  is 
not  determined  in  our  district  by  elevation;  where  drainage  allows,  the 
plant  remains,  on  the  whole,  dominant  right  up  te  the  tops  of  the 
moantains.    It,  however,  becomes  here  much  dwarfed  in  stature,  and 
its  dominance  is  partially  threatened  by  much  moss  and  JEmpetrum, 
The  present  distribution  of  Calluna  is,  in  some  measure,  artificial. 
Turf -cutting  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  peat  which  underlies  the 
wetter  associations  of  the  higher  grounds ;  and  everywhere   Calluna 
follows  the   better  drainage   conditions  produced  by  these  human 
operations.     That  drainage  brings  in  this  association  in  the  midst  of 
the  sopping  wet  Scirpus  association  is  also  well  seen  in  the  streaks  of 
Calhtna  accompanying  the  streams  which  run   through   the  latter 
association,  the  better-drained  banks  of  the  streams  being  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  Calluna. 

In  well-drained  ground,  especially  near  its  lower  limit,   Calluna 
grows  luxuriantly — a  dense,  uniform  growth,  two  to  three  feet  in  height, 
with  a  continuous  undergrowth  of  mosses,  among  which  Listera  cardaia, 
Milampyrum  pratense^  and  other  plants  grow  as  dependent  species.    As 
we  proceed  upward,  the  change  from  the  Calluna  type  of  moor  to  the 
Scirpus  type  is  often  gradual.     The  heather  becomes  by  degrees  more 
stunted,  and  Cyperacea  gradually  increase.    Thus,  there  is  often  a  wide 
band  which  was  mapped  as  CS  (i.e.   Calluna  dominant,  with  much 
Scirpus  caspitosus),  followed  by  another  wide  band  of  SC  (i.e.  Scirpus 
dominant,    with    much    Calluna),     This   latter  type,  indeed,  is  the 
characteristic  one  of  much  of  the  high  ground  of  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, covering  large  areas;  only  here  and  there  is  the  ground  so 
unfitted  for  the  growth  of   Calluna  that  a  practically  pure  Scirpus 
association  results. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  this  association  is  developed 
in  our  area,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  a 
certain  amount  of  peat  is  necessary,  and  the  drainage  of  this  must  be 
fairly  good.     The  association  is  influenced  too  by  its  exposure  te  wind. 
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This  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  growth  of  any  trees,  the  only  exception 
being,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  of  Pyrus  Aucuparia^  which  one  may 
find  in  the  high  ground,  with  their  crowns  kept  well  below  the  level 
of  the  tops  of  the  gullies  in  which  they  grow.  The  Calluna  plants 
themselves,  too,  lie,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  exposed  places,  with  their 
axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  i.e.,  from  west 
to  east,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  when,  after  burning,  the  exposed  side  of 
some  rounded  hill  presents  the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  head,  the 
coarse  hair  of  which  has  been  combed  down  in  one  direction.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  this  burning  of  the  heather  is  a  regular 
operation  performed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  tender  young 
tops  of  the  new  Calhma  for  grouse-feeding.  But  burning  is  also 
carried  on,  though  apparently  less  methodically,  in  the  two  UUx  asso- 
ciations. This  results  in  a  stimulus  to  the  sward -producing  plants  for 
the  first  few  years  at  least,  and  so  produces  rather  more  food  for  sheep- 
grazing.  The  heat  produced  by  this  burning  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  kill  seeds  which  may  be  lying  on  the  surface  or  in  the  soil,  for  on 
several  occasions,  as  on  Carrickgollaghan,  we  noted  young  seedlings  of 
U.  Qallii  in  thousands  springing  up  on  ground  from  which  the  old 
bushes  had  been  recently  removed  by  burning. 

As  regards  precipitation,  the  Calhma  moor,  along  with  the  Erto- 
phorum  and  Scirptis  moors,  occupies  localities  where  this  is  probably 
ut  its  maximum  in  our  area  ;  but  whereas  on  the  two  latter  types  of 
moor,  the  rain  which  falls  remains  and  forms  a  sopping  wet  bog,  on  the 
Calluna  moor,  as  stated  before,  the  drainage  is  fairly  good.  The  upper 
regions,  at  certain  parts  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  are  constantly  enveloped 
in  mist  and  cloud,  so  that  the  amount  of  available  sunlight  is  then 
seriously  diminished ;  this  occurs  chiefly  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  summer,  however,  the  Calluna  moor  is  exposed  at  times 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  with- 
stand considerable  periods  of  drought. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  plants  composing  the  association  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hemi-parasite  Melampyrum  pratense,  and 
possibly  its  congener  Pedimlaris  sylvatica,  all  the  species  are  perennial. 
A  number  of  these  are  evergreens,  and  their  leaves,  such  as  those  of 
Calluna  itself,  Urica  cinerea,  E.  Tetralix^  Vaccinium  Fitis-Idaa, 
jEmpetrum,  &c.,  show  well  those  peculiarities  of  structure  characteristic 
of  xeropliytes.' 

*  For  a  discussion  and  description  of  these  structural  peculiarities,  see  Kerner 
and  OUver,  *'  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,''  vol.  i.,  p.  300  ;  Miall,  '*  Round  the 
Year,"  p.  208;  Niedenzu,  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbucher,  1889-90,  p.  134. 
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Many  of  the  rest  of  these  perennials  have  deciduous  leaves  in  which 
xerophytic  characters  are  less  pronounced,  such  as  in  Vaccinium  Myr- 
tiilutj  in  which  the  green  twigs  remain  above  ground  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  In  LUtera  eordata,  Nartheexum  o$sifragum^  Pteris  AquHina^ 
not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  summer  foliage  lost,  but  the  stems  of  the 
plants  pass  the  winter  underground.  The  leaves  of  Pteris,  as  is  now 
well  known,*  are  very  plastic  in  structure,  and  in  exposed  places  show 
xerophy  tic  characters,  while  under  other  conditions  they  may  be  of  the 
shade  type.  The  leaves  of  the  Bog  Asphodel  {Nartheoium)  are  of  the 
isobilateral  type,  standing  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  are  thus,  as  Warming 
points  out,'  of  a  xerophytic  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Lutera  eordata 
w  essentially  a  shade-loving  species,  and  its  leaves  are  not  xerophytic 
in  character;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Oxalis  Aceto%eUa^  though  here 
a  few  leaves  may  be  found  on  plants  in  sheltered  positions  through- 
out the  winter. 

As  regards  the  grasses  and  sedges,  these  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  deciduous ;  for  while  some  of  the  leaves  are  on  the  plants 
throughout  the  winter,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  undeveloped,  and  well 
protected  by  the  dead  blades  and  sheaths  of  the  previous  summer's 
l?rowth.  Nevertheless,  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  at  least  show 
xerophjtic  characters,  well  seen,  for  instance,  in  NarduSy  Festuca  avinay, 
Scirpus  eoipitosuif  and  the  two  Cotton-grasses. 


Composition  op  Callitna  Association. 

Number  of  stations  examined — nine, 

Calluna  vuloabis.     9.  Sphagnum  spp.     5. 

JuNCUS  sQUAKRosus.     8.  Ageostis  vulgabis.     4. 

VAOcnrruM  Mtbtillus.  8.                  Festuca  ovina.     4. 

Nabdus  stbicta.     8.  Blechnum  Spicaut.     4, 

Carex  binervis.     7.  


Potentilla  Tormentilla.  6.  Poly  gala  depressa.     1. 

Eeica  cineeea.     6.  Oxalis  Acetosella.     1 . 

Galium  saxatile.     6.  Ulex  Gallii.     3. 

Luzula  maxima.     5.  Pyrus  Aucuparia.     1. 

Scirpus  caespitosus.     5.  Scabioea  succisa.     1. 


'  Boodle,  Linn.  Soc.  Journal,  Bot.,  vol.  xxxv.,  1904,  p.  659. 
'  Wanniog,    *'  Lehrbuch      der     dkologischen      Pflaiizengeographie,"      1^96^ 
pp.  175,  183.  .        , 
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Erica  Tetralix.     1.  C.  pilulifera.     2. 

Vedicularis  sjlvatica.     1.  Anthoxantbum  odoratum.     1. 

Melampyrum  pratense.     1.  Doscbampsia  flexuosa.     2. 

Empotrum  nigrum.     3.  Molinia  ca^rulea.     2. 

Listera  cordata.     2.  Triodia  decumbens.     1. 

.hincus  effusuB.     1.  Pteris  Aquilina.     2. 

Luzula  campestris.     1.  Lastrea  dilatata.     2. 

Nartbocium  ossifragum.     I.  Racomitrium  lanuginosum.     2. 

Eriopborum  vaginatum.     2.  Polytiicbum.     1. 

K.  angustifolium.     1.  Cladonia  rangiferina.     3. 
Carex  glauca.     3^ 


The  Vaccinium  Atsoeiation.     (Y.) 

Altbougb  Faceinium  Myrtillus  is  a  coDstant  ingredient  of  all  tbe 
bill  associations  from  Vhx  Oallii  upward,  tbe  wet  Seirpus  ground  (to 
bo  described  presently)  excepted,  it  never  grows  luxuriantly  except 
on  well-drained,  rocky  slopes.  Tbese  vary  greatly  in  elevation,  from 
a  few  bundred  feet  on  Bray  Head  to  over  2000  feet  on  tbe  bills. 
Over  any  considerable  area,  bowever,  it  becomes  dominant  only  in 
one  locality  in  tbe  district — namely,  along  tbe  summit  of  tbe  pre- 
cipitous dopes  tbat  overlook  Upper  and  Lower  Lougb  Bray,  at  an 
elevation  of  1600  to  1800  feet.  Here  a  cbaracteristic  *'  Fa^nium 
eilgo  *'  is  developed,  wbere  tie  bigber,  wet  Scirput  moors  give  way  at 
first  to  a  narrow  fringe  of  fairly  typical  Calluna  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  tbe  broken  granite  cliffs  are  reacbed,  Vkecmittm  Jfyriiiims  becomes 
tbe  dominant  plant  among  tbe  rocky  edges  and  slopes. 

Tbe  association  bere  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Tjlccinitx  Mtbtillc^  Melampyrum  pmtense. 

Calluua  vulgaris.  Luzula  maxima. 

Vai»cini\im  Yitis-Idaea.  l>e$cbampsia  flexuosa. 

Oxalis  Aivtosella«  Btecbnum  Spicant. 
Galium  saxatile. 


lu  thk*  lower  Piurcj*  of  the  aioorlaitid  ^oa^,  et^peciallj  on  tbe  flatter 

rul  badly -driicied  p-Uc^rss  ^iiioii  au>  tile  Lir^r  atvos  ott  tbe  siv>p«s  of 

Kipporv  ;ACth^  <outh  eud  oi  GleudLsmoIe,  tbe  iW^^mi^  m.oor  is  gndually 

vLi<piactrd  bv  :&  :rut'  bov^  AjswciaSioa  Lcl  whicb  tht  pred'jaiiiiatmg  plant 
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is  Scirpus  eatpitosus,  although,  as  a  rule,  mixed  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  stunted  and  apparently  poorly- thriving  Calluna.  The  soil 
is  thick  peat,  and,  except  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  when  the 
surface  may  be  comparatively  dry,  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
"water.  Where  the  Seirpus  grows  in  considerable  tufts  which  are 
only  fairly  close  together  (as,  for  example,  on  the  flats  above  Glenas- 
mole),  and  separated  by  a  network  of  spaces  of  soppy  peat,  the 
slipperiness  thus  produced  makes  walking  over  these  bogs  a  very 
tiring  operation.  In  a  few  areas,  however,  where  the  Calluna  and 
other  associates  are  very  few  and  far  between,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  remarkably  smooth,  hard,  and  wet,  and  resembles  that  of  a 
lawn,  with  a  vegetation  of  a  uniform  height  of  about  six  inches. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  association,  in  what  we  may  call  its 
pure  form,  contains  remarkably  few  species,  as  the  following  list 
shows : — 

Station  56. 

Scirpus  caespitosus.  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.  Erica  Tetralix. 

Eriophorum  angustifolium.         Sphagnum  spp. 

Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  only  species  which  are  at  all 
abundant,  the  rest  being  found  scattered  here  and  there  ;  the  Calluna 
in  particular  coming  in  only  occasionally  as  odd  tufts,  or  little  islands 
in  the  sea  of  Scirpus, 

A  combination  of  the  lists  for  the  Scirpus  association  in  its  pure 
form  from  five  stations,  gives  the  following  : — 

Sctrpus  c^spitosus.     5.  Drosera  rotundifolia.     2. 
Calluna  vulgaris.     6.  Andromeda  Polifolia.     2. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium.  5.      Erica  cinerea.     1. 
Erica  Tetralix.     6.  Empetrum  nigrum.     1. 
Narthecium  ossifragum.  5.       Eriophorum  vaginatum.     2. 
Sphagnum  «^j9.     4.  Kacomitrium  lanuginosum.     1. 
Cladonia  rangiferina.     2. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  amount  of  Calluna^  E.  Tetralix^ 
and  Eriophorum  angustifolium  is  considerable;  and  the  association 
loses  its  lawn-like  character,  being,*  however,  not  unpleasant  to 
walk  over,   except  for  the  wet.     The   composition   of  the  associa- 
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tion   on    these   wider  areas   may  be   gauged    from    the    foUowing^ 
list  :— 

Statioft  67.      West  of  Lough  Bray,  1900 /w<.     3.10.03. 

'*  A  smooth  expanse  of  brown,  grassy  bog,  with  an  almost 
continuous  undergrowth  of  dwarf  CallunaV  ' 

SciKPus  c^spiTosus.  Andromeda  Polifolia. 

Calluwa  vulgaris.  Erapetrum  nigrum. 

SpHAGNUIC  Spp,  NaBTHECIUM  088IFEA6T7M. 

Racomitbium  lanuginosuh.         Eriphorum  angustifolium. 
Erica  Tetralix.  Cladonia  rangiferina. 

Amongst  these  species  attention  may  be  called  to  the  presence  of 
Andromeda  Polifolia,^  a  species  rare  locally,  and  confined,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  to  this  association.  Nartheeium  oasi/ragum  is  a  very 
characteristic  member,  attaining  an  abundance  in  this  association 
which  it  does  not  find  elsewhere. 

All  the  above  plants  are  perennials.  The  deciduous  leaves  and 
fading  stems  of  Scirpm  impart  to  the  association  in  autumn  a  char- 
acteristic golden-brown  colour,  which  is  only  very  slightly  influenced 
by  the  mixture  of  the  fading  leaves  of  Nartheeium  and  of  the  small 
quantity  of  Eriophorum  angustifolium. 

Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  this  fading  plant-debris  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  plants  through  it  again,  and  to  the  fact  that 
plants  like  Sphagnum  and  Itaeomitrium  are  constantly  dying  oft  below 
in  proportion  as  they  extend  their  growth  above,  there  is  a  steady 
though  slow  growth  upwards  in  the  association  as  a  whole.  This  is 
often  a  well-marked  feature,  for  where  the  transition  from  the 
Calluna  to  the  Seirpus  associations  is  a  sharp  one,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
is,  the  Seirpus  area  is  seen  to  be  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Calluna  ground.  This  comes  out,  though  imperfectly,  in  our  illostra- 
tiou  of  this  association  (Plate  IX.),  where  the  depressions  in  the  middle 
foreground  and  in  the  left  hand  top  corner  are  occupied  with  fairly 
pure  Callunay  whereas  the  rest  of  the  area  is  covered  with  the  Seirpus 
association,  mixed,  it  is  true,  in  this  particular  case  with  rather  more 
Eriophorum  angustifolium  than  usual. 


^  Partwitic  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  we  found  the  ascomycete  Jthytistna  andro- 
meda  Pers.,  a  fungus  hitherto  unrecorded,  we  believe,  for  the  Counties  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  Ireland. 
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We  have,  therefore,  in  our  Seirpiis  association  one  in  which  peat 
is  still  being  formed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  from  this  association 
almost  solely,  in  onr  area,  that  peat  is  cut  for  fuel ;  so  much  so  that 
when  we  saw  a  dotted  road  amongst  the  moors  shown  on  the  map,  we 
were  practically  certain  on  reaching  its  branching  euds  to  fiud  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  this  association.  It  is  at  these  points,  too,  as  mentioned 
before,  that  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  improved  drainage  caused  by 
tnrf-cutting,  the  bog  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes  invaded  by  the 
CallwM  association. 

Without  doubt  peat,  too,  is  being  accumulated  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Briophomm  areas  which  we  shall  presently  describe ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  on  much  higher  ground,  and,  consequently,  not  so 
accessible  as  the  Seirpus  areas  for  turf-cutting. 

In  former  times,  doubtless,  these  two  peat-forming  associations 
▼ere  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  mountains  in  our  district,  and  we 
believe  that  the  thick  caps  of  peat  on  our  mountain  summits  were 
probably  formed  in  this  way.  At  the  present  day,  however,  owing  to- 
altered  climatic  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  improved  drainage 
both  above  and  below  ground,  not  only  are  tlie  peat-forming  plant 
associations  absent,  but  even  the  Calluna  associations  present  are, 
with  great  difficulty,  struggling  to  hold  their  own  against  the  denuding 
agents  which  are  carrying  off  the  surface  vegetation  and  the  under- 
lying peat,  leaving  a  wilderness  of  devastation  behind. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  examine  the  peat  deposits  in  any 
detail  for  evidence  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  former  days,  but 
we  may  mention  that  in  these  peat  areas  we  have  found  remains  of 
trees  such  as  Scots  Pine  and  Birch  at  about  1250  and  1700  feet, 
respectively. 

To  return  to  the  plants  of  which  the  association  is  composed,  all 
of  them  show  well-marked  xerophytic  characters.     The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  at  once  obvious,  as  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  plants 
living  in  such  wet  places  to  take  special  precautions  against  excessive 
transpiration.     A  wet  soil,  however,  is  a  cold  one ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the   difficulty  of   absorption  by  the  roots,   owing   to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  soil,  caused  not  only  by  the  presence  of  water  in  it, 
but  also  by  the  evaporation  taking  place  during  the  strong  winds  in 
spring,  coupled  with  the  drying  tendency  of  the  winds  themselves  on 
the  overground  parts,  results  in  the  presence  of  plants  with  drought- 
resisting  characters. 

Again,  we  know  the  tenacity  with  which  peat  holds  water;  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  is  so  great  that  the  living  plants  have  difficulty 
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in  robbing  the  dead  and  decaying  parts  of  themselves  of  this 
liquid. 

It  might  be  supposed,  too,  that  the  decay  of  the  vegetation, 
although  at  best  only  partial  in  peat,  would  give  rise  to  substances 
which  would  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  water,  and  exert  an  influence 
osmotically,  similar  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  salt  marshes. 
Schimper,^  in  fact,  emphasizes  the  point  that  in  the  very  sour  humus 
of  bogs  the  vegetation  assumes  a  distinctly  xerophytic  character 
because  the  humus  acids  hinder  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots. 

Livingston,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  recently  shown  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  bog- water,  as  determined  by  the  freezing-point 
method,  shows  almost  no  increase  in  apiount  over  that  of  ordinary 
lake  or  river  water.  He  concludes  that  it  must  be  the  ehemical  nature 
of  the  very  small  amounts  of  dissolved  substances  in  bog-waters 
which  prevents  ordinary  swamp-plants  from  growing  in  them.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  explain  the  xerophytism  of  our  bog-plants ;  but  if 
this  view  is  correct,  neither  can  we  explain  it  by  the  assumption  of 
the  presence  of  osmotically  active  soluble  humus  compounds  in  the 
bog-water. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  times  in  the  summer 
the  surface-layers  of  such  a  bog  may  become  very  dry,  so  that  one 
may  walk  dry-shod  over  it,  and  hence  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
plants  against  such  periods  is  necessary.  The  whole  question,  how- 
ever, is  one  on  which  more  information  is  wanted.' 

The  JSriophorum  Association.    (K.) 

Though  both  species  of  cotton-grass  are  almost  always  present  in 
small  quantities  throughout  the  moorland,  it  is  only  occasionally,  and 
at  high  altitudes,  that  they  become  dominant.  We  surveyed  many 
8(|uare  miles  of  mountain,  tenanted  by  the  Calluna  and  Scirpus  associa- 
tions, before  we  found  any  trace  of  what  might  be  fairly  described  as 
Eriophorum-moov.  From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  type  of 
vegetation  is  rare  on  the  hills ;  quite  the  best  example  of  it  is  a  large 
patch  of  sloping  deep  bog  above  the  butts  of  the  main  Kilbride  rifle- 
range  (2364  feet  downwards).  Hero  the  ground  presents  a  waving  surface 


^  Schimper,  "  Pflanzengeographio,"  1898,  p.  124. 

Livingston,  •*  Physical  Properties  of  Bog- Water,"  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxvii, 
p.  383,  1904.     Ref.  in  Bot.  Contralblatt,  96,  p.  269,  1904. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  xerophytic  characters  of  these  plants,  see  Wanning, 
"  Pllanzengeographie,"  1896,  p.  174 
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of  the  grassy  leaves  of  JE,  an^ustifolium,  plentifully  intermixed  with  the 
more  Scirpus-like  foliage  of  JS»  vaginatum.  In  autumn,  the  hill-side 
glows  with  a  beautiful  dark  red  as  the  leaves  fade.  Below  the  uniform 
waving  foliage  of  the  cotton-grass  is  a  continuous,  dense,  stunted 
growth  of  CalluTia,  with  several  of  the  plants  of  the  Calluna  and 
ScirptiB  associations ;  but  Sctrpus  etBspit&sus  itself  is  apparently  checked 
by  the  cotton-grasses,  and  occurs  only  in  occasional  patches,  con- 
spicuous in  autumn  on  the  red  carpet  by  their  golden- brown  colour. 
The  soil  is  a  thick,  sopping  pcut,  and  quite  spongy  to  the  foot,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  Sctrpus  bog.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  on  the  higher  grounds  the  undrained  areas  are  bogs  dominated 
chiefly  by  JUriophorum  anffusti/olium,  whereas  the  lower-level  bogs  are 
Seirpus  caspitosus  bogs.  The  composition  of  the  two  associations,  not 
taking  the  dominating  species  into  account,  is  very  similar,  but 
JSarthecium  ossifragum  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  apparently,  from 
the  cotton-grass  bog,  while  Vaceintum  Vitis-Idaa  is  absent  from  the 
SeirpuB  bog. 

Composition  of  the  Eriophorum  Association. 

Number  of  stations  examined — three, 

Calluna  vulgaris.     3.  Seirpus  ceespitosus.     3. 

Eriophorum    angustifo-  Cladonia  rangiferina.     2. 

UUM.     3.  Vaccinium  Yitis-Idffia.     I. 

E.  vaginatum.     3.  Erica  Tetralix.     1. 

Empetrum  nigrum.     3.  Sphagnum  «/;^.     1. 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus.     3. 

The  Racomitrium  Association.    (R.) 

The  three  types  of  moorland  which  we  liave  just  described — the 
dry  Calluna  moor,  and  the  two  kinds  of  high-level  or  black  bog  (the 
Seirpus  and  Eriophorum  associations) — are  very  distinct  in  character, 
and  are  easily  mapped,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  absence  of 
boundaries,  streams,  &c.,  from  the  map  makes  the  determination  of 
the  exact  areas  covered  by  the  associations  a  little  difficult  to  settle. 

Considerable  areas  of  the  moorland  in  our  district  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  clothed  with  a  vegetation  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
above  three  types,  and  that  in  varying  proportions  in^  different 
localities.  These  areas  have,  however,  one  feature  in  common,  and 
that  is  that  more  or  less  conspicuous  bosses  of  the  moss  Racomitrium 
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lanuyinaaum  are  present,  and,  further,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is,  as 
a  rule,  much  hroken  up,  so  that  pools  often  of  considerable  size  are 
also  present.  The  association  in  this  case,  then,  has  not  been  named  so 
much  from  its  dominant  plant — which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is 
usually  Cailuna — as  from  its  most  conspicuous  one. 

The  Racomitrium  association  hence  in  some  areas,  as  notably,  for 
instance,  on  the  flat  land  immediately  south  of  Montpelier  dry  gap, 
is  apparently  a  specially  wet  form  of  the  Cailuna  heath,  and  JEriea 
Tetralix  figures  considerably  in  its  composition.  The  bosses  of  JRacamu 
trium  here  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  large,  but  pools  of  water  are 
plentiful.  ScirpuSy  JSriopharum,  and  Empetrum  are  fairly  abundant,  as 
well  as  Broiera  and  Pinguicvla.  In  other  areas,  as,  for  example, 
south-east  of  the  summit  of  Killakee,  and  along  a  strip  running  north 
from  Lower  Lough  Bray,  the  association  more  nearly  approaches  a 
Seirpus  bog  in  which  innumerable  and  fairly  large  bosses  of  Racami- 
triuM  occur.  On  still  higher  ground  the  association  sometimes  con- 
tains a  fairly  conspicuous  amount  of  cotton-grass.  Finally  we  hare 
mapped  two  not  very  large  areas  under  this  heading  which  differ  very 
considerably  from  the  above  three  types.  They  are  a  small  area  on 
the  summit  of  Prince  William's  Seat  (1822  feet),  and  a  larger  one  on 
the  summit  of  Killakee  Mountain  (1761  feet).  Characteristic  of  these 
two  spots  is  the  fact  that  the  peat  doubtless  formerly  present  has  now 
been  almost  entii*ely  denuded  away,  exposing  the  gravelly  barren  soil 
derived  from  the  granite.  On  these  dry  areas  the  Racomitrium  spreads 
horizontally,  rather  than  into  high  bosses,  and  the  whole  aspect  is 
that  rather  of  a  moss-tundra.  Along  with  the  Racomitrium  we  find 
plentifully  interspersed  Empetrum  and  dwarf  Cailuna^  while  much 
less  abundant  are  the  following  species : — 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  Festuca  ovina. 

Erica  cinerea.  Juncus  squarrosus. 

Ulex  Gallii.  Luzula  multiflora. 

Deschampsia  flexuosa.  Cladonia  rangiferina. 
Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Ground  similar  to  this  in  respect  of  the  abundance  of  Cailuna^  Racomi- 
trium, and  EmpHrum,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the  soil  is  a  thick 
peat,  well  drained  by  subterranean  water-channels,  is  found  on  the 
upper  slopes  of  Kippure ;  speaking  generally,  above  the  1750  feet 
contour  line.  This,  however,  we  have  mapped  as  Cailuna  ground, 
this  plant,  though  dwarfish,  undoubtedly  preponderating.  To  return 
to  the  Racomitrium  association  in  its  more  typical  or  wet  facies.    A.< 
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mentioned  above,  the  groimd  is  very  uneven,  so  tbat  walking  over  it 
is  troublesome ;  nay,  in  some  localities  it  is  a  case  of  jumping  from 
island  to  island,  rather  than  walking  at  all.  In  these  latter  areas  the 
form  of  the  ground  is  due  primarily  to  the  denuding  action  of  the 
weather,  the  softer  parts  of  the  peat  being  removed,  and  the  hollows 
thus  formed  becoming  pools  in  which  Sphagnum  and  Eriophorum 
floorish,  Scirput  finding  a  foothold  on  the  margin.  These  pools  are, 
in  9ome  cases,  isolated,  in  others  connected  together  in  a  complex  net- 
work. The  islands  of  undenuded  peat  are  clothed  on  their  sheltered 
sides  (east)  with  stunted  CaUuna^  £mpetrum^  und  Erica  Tetralix.  while 
on  their  western  and  exposed  faces  Racomiirium  loves  to  disport 
Itself. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  bosses  of  Eaeomitrium  itself.  As  before,  CaUuna, 
Empetrum,  and  E  Tetralix  flourish  in  the  shelter  of  the  east  sides  of 
these  boases,  while  the  growing  part  of  the  Racomitrium  spreads  its 
face  westwards.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  Racomitrium  moor 
presents  two  rather  different  aspects,  accoitiing  as  to  whether  one 
looks  at  it  from  the  east  or  from  the  west.  As  will  be  apparent  from 
the  photograph  reproduced  herewith,  on  looking  at  the  association 
from  the  west,  the  Racomitrium  bosses  are  very  conspicuous. 

The  composition  of  this  varying  and,  perhaps,  too  artificial 
association,  in  its  wet  forms,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
compiled  analysis: — 

CoMPOSmON  OF  THE  RACOMITKirM  ASSOCIATION. 

Number  of  stations  examined — eight. 

Calluka  vtlgaeis.     8.  Potentilla  Tormentilla.     4. 

SciRPUS  c-KSPiTOscs.     8.  ^XartheciuDi  ossifragum.    3. 

RACOMrrBITM    LANCOiyO-  


8CM.     8.  Ulex  Gallii.     2. 

Ekiophohum  angustifo-  Drosera  rotundifolia.     2, 

Liusi.     8  Pinguicula  vulgaris.     1. 

Empetrum  nigrum.     8.  Luzula  maxima.     1. 

Sphagnum  •p/?.     7.  Carex  glauca.     1. 

Cladonia  rangiferina.     7.  C.  binervis.     1. 

Erica  TEiRALii.     6.  Molinia  caerulea.    2. 

JuscTis  SQUAREOsrs.     4.  Nardus  stricta.    1. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum     4.  Polytrichum.     1. 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus.     4. 
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The  Juncus  Associations.     (J.) 

Bushes  form  the  dominaut  species  in  at  least  two  associations 
which  are  found  on  different  kinds  of  ground.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Juneus-Polytrtehum  association.  Where 
springs  on  the  hill-sides  produce  sloping  wet  patches  or  lines,  Juneus 
communis,  often  intermixed  with  J.  aeutijhrus,  grows  in  luxuriant 
groves,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  lax  bright  green  Sphagnum^ 
and  Polytriehum  growing  a  foot  high.  This  association  has, 
like  Pt&ris,  a  considerable  vertical  range,  being  found  high  up 
on  the  Calluna  moors  (to  nearly  2,000  feet),  and  thence  descending 
in  green  lines  or  broad  beds  well  down  into  the  VTex  GaUii  area.  At 
a  distance,  especially  in  the  moorland  zone  among  Calluna,  the  islands 
which  this  association  forms  stand  out  conspicuously  in  spring  and 
summer  by  their  greenness,  and  in  winter  by  their  greyness.  The 
flora  is  everywhere  limited  and  uniform,  and  the  following  list  wiil 
show  its  average  composition  : — 

Composition  op  JuNCUs-SpnAOinjM  Association. 

Number  of  stations  examined— four, 

JuNCTS  coMMrNis.     4.  Carcx  stellulata.    2. 

SPHAGiorM  spp,     4.  Rumex  Acetosa.    2. 


JrNCUS  ACUTIFLORUS.       4.  

PoLTTRiCHUM.     4.  Eanuuculus  Flammula.     1. 

Potentilla  TormentiUa.  4.         Calluna  vulgaris.     1. 
Holcus  mollis.     3.  Pedicularis  sylvatica.     1 . 

Agrostis  vulgaris.    3.  Eriophorum  angustifolium.     1. 

Galium  saxatile.     3.  Carex  vulgaris.     I. 

Juncus  squarrosus.      2.  Nardus  stricta.     1. 

This  association  forms  also  a  fairly  conspicuous  fringe  along  the 
edges  of  the  high  level  Military  Road,  which  rises  to  1,600  feet.  This 
is  due  to  the  alteration  in  drainage  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  road 
itself.  Running  parallel  to  it,  on  its  east  side,  is  an  almost  continuous 
and  more  or  less  regular  water-channel,  which  receives  the  drainage 
from  the  Calluna  slopes  above.  At  several  spots  the  water  from  this 
channel  flows  under,  and  sometimes  over,  the  road,  and  thus  the  wet 
side  of  the  road  also  has  a  considerable  fringe  of  rushes.     At  those 
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points,  where  the  discharge  of  water  and  gravel  from  tlie  road  is 
considerable,  the  fringe  is  continued  and  expanded  as  the  water 
continues  its  way  down  the  vallej-side  into  Glenasmole.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  this  slope  has  a  considerable  portion  of  its  area 
covered  by  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  this  association,  which  are 
indicated  on  the  map. 

The  two  factors  which  appear  to  determine  the  presence  of  this 
association  on  the  high  grounds  are — aplenty  of  water  which  is  not 
stagnant,  but  on  the  move,  frequently  derived  from  springs  (but 
brown  in  colour,  and  containing  humus  material) ;  and  secondly,  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  gravelly  soil  derived  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  granite,  rushes  apparently  finding  any  thickness  of 
black  peat  rather  an  uncongenial  substratum  for  their  roots. 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  water,  at  least  on  the  surface,  would 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  always  a  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
considerable  masses  of  Juneus.  Thus,  on  a  peculiarly  dry  spot  in  the 
Calluna  area,  we  find  the  association  developed  as  follows : — 


JUNCUS  COMMUNIS. 
LUZULA  MAXIMA. 
POLYTRICHITM  COMMUNE. 

Sphagnum  spp. 
Rumex  Acetosella. 


Galium  saxatile. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 
Deschampsia  flexuosa. 


Again,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  rushes  always 
indicates  the  absence  of  peat.  In  the  Piperstown  bog,  a  small  area 
south  of  Mountpelier  dry  gap,  at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet,  we  find 
the  only  deposit  of  peat  sufficiently  thick  to  justify  the  Geological 
Survey  officers  in  inserting  it  as  such  on  the  recently-published  drift 
survey  of  Sheet  112  of  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map.  Here  rushes 
flourish,  together  with  sedges,  and  the  following  amongst  other 
species  : — 


Eriophorum  spp. 
Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Potamogeton  polygonifolius. 
Viola  palustris. 


Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Pedicularis  sylvatica. 
Teronica  scutellata. 


The  peat  cut  from  this  bog  for  fuel  differs  considerably  in  its 
vegetable  composition  from  that  cut,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  our  area, 
from  a  Seirpus  bog. 
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A  somewhat  similar  development  of  the  Juncus  association  also 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  Ulex  Gallii  area,  where  the  drainage  is 
had,  and  the  ground  hecomes  waterlogged.  Here  we  find  the  associa- 
tion composed  as  follows  : — 


JUNCUB  EFFXJST78. 
J.  ACnriPLORITS. 
J.  SaXTABBOSlTS. 

Ranunculus  Flammula. 
Yiola  palustris. 
H3^ricum  elodes. 
Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 
Erica  Tetralix. 
Anagallis  tenella. 


Pinguicnla  vulgaris. 
P.  lusitanica. 
Narthecium  ossifragum. 
Fotamogeton  polygonifolius. 
Garex  stellulata. 
C.  glauca. 
C.  flava. 

Molinia  cffirulea. 
Sphagnum  f^pp. 


Again,  in  the  same  ''  G "  area,  interesting  wet  spots  occur  here 
and  there,  especially  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Two-rock  group, 
which  show  the  following  composition  : — 


Juncus  acutiflorus. 
J.  lamprocarpus. 
J.  squarrosus. 
J.  supinus. 
Carez  flava. 
C.  glauca. 
G.  stellulata. 
G.  hinervis. 
Kardus  stricta. 
Galluna  vulgaris. 


Scahiosa  succisa. 
Viola  palustris. 
Narthecium  ossifragum. 
Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Pedicularis  sylvatica. 
Kanunculus  Flammula. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Lycopodium  Selago. 
Polytrichum. 
Sphagnum. 


This  type  of  the  association  may  he  looked  upon  as  forming  a  sort 
of  transition  from  the  more  typical  high-level  Juncus- Polytrichum 
association  to  that  ahout  to  be  described. 

The  second  type  of  Juncus  association  is  developed  chiefly  on  the 
lower  grounds,  and  is  of  a  marshy-pasture  nature.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  on  the  map  published  herewith  the  numerous 
small  areas,  consisting  of  badly-drained  fields,  which  occur  in  the 
agrarian  zone.  Where,  however,  there  are  large  areas  of  marshy 
ground,  as,  for  instance,  south  of  Brittas,  it  has  been  possible  to  include 
them  on  the  map. 
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A  list  of  the  plants  on  one  of  theee  areas  runs  as  follows  -— 


Juircrs  comiXTiris. 

J.  ACUTIFLOBUS. 

Scabiosa  snocisa. 
Agrostis  vnlgaris. 
Deschampsia  csespitosa. 
NarduB  striota. 
Cnicus  palustris. 
Ranunculus  acris. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Leontodon  autumnalis. 
Spirsea  Ulm^ria. 


Rumez  Acetosa. 
Veronica  ChamsBdrys. 
Gardamine  pratensis. 
Holcus  lanatus. 
Ranunculus  Flammula. 
R.  repens. 
Triodia  decumbens. 
Carex  glauca  and  other  9pp. 
Stellaria  gruminea. 
Various  mosses. 


The  Woodlands.    (F,  W.) 

Though  much  of  the  district  strikes  one  as  being  well  wooded,  yet 
the  trees  are  mostly  arranged  in  narrow  belts  or  single  rows,  and 
woods  of  any  extent  ore  rare.  Native  wood  of  any  kind  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  confined  to  a  few  glen-banks  and  such  places.  The  native 
species  of  the  lower  grounds  include  Alnus  glutinosa,  Fraxinus  excelsior^ 
Corylus  Avellana,  Salix  Caprea,  Along  the  mountain  streams  Pyru$ 
Aitcupana,  Cratc^us  Oxyaeantha,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  Quercus  Rohur,  and 
Betula  pubescensy  often  of  great  age,  grow  in  rounded  bush-like  forms. 

The  planted  woods  consist  chiefly  of  pines,  standing  in  and  about 
the  slopes  of  the  valleys  of  Glencullen  and  Glencree.  In  Glencree 
there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  oak-wood.  The  undergrowth  of 
these  woods  is  wholly  natural.  The  following  list  will  convey  an 
idea  of  characters  of  these  woods  and  their  undergrowth,  and  of 
two  areas  of  native  **  scrub." 


1.  J9ry,  shady  Fir-tcood,  Ballybetagh,  844 /i{. 

Pinus  eylrestris  and  Larix,  with  a  little  Quercm  and  Betula^  and 
a  mossy  sward-like  undergrowth  : — 


Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 
Rub  us  fruticosus. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Agrostis  virLeARis. 
Stellaria  Holostea. 
Galium  saxatile« 


Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Deschampsia  flexuosa. 
Festuca  ovina. 
Pteris  Aquilina. 
Lastrea  dilatata. 
Many  moss-grown  stones. 
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2.  Mixed  deciduous  woodf  Okndhu,  900  ft.     With  streamlet  and 

some  wet  spots. 

Trees,  chiefly  Beech,  but  also  Elm,  Sycamore,  Birch,  and  some 
Scots  Pine.  Seedlings  of  Sycamore  and  Beech,  self-sown,  in  under- 
growth. 

Sknihs. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus.  Lonicera  Pericljrmenum. 

Rubus  fruticosus. 

Shade-hving  Species. 
OxAUs  ACETOSBLLA.  Athyrium  Filix-foemina. 

Sanicula  europsea.  Lastrea  dilatata. 

Geum  urbanum.  Galium  saxatile. 

Ajuga  reptans.  Luzula  maxima. 

Stellaria  Holostea.. 

Damp-loving  Species, 

Cardamine  pratensis.  Juncus  communis. 

Chrysosplenium  oppositi-  Crepis  paludosa. 

folium.  Deschampsia  csespitosa. 

CdIcus  palustris.  Eumex  Acetosa. 

Other  Species, 

Eanunculus  repens.  Y.  Ghamsedrys. 

Yiola  sylvatica.  Y.  serpyllifolia. 

Geranium  Eobertianum.  Y,  montana. 

Epilobium  montanum.  Senecio  JacobaBa. 

Sagina  procumbens.  Deschampsia  flexuosa. 

Cerastium  triviale.  Agrostris  vulgaris. 

Bellis  perennis.  Holcus  lanatus. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Festuca  ovina. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  Poa  annua. 

Yeronica  officinalis.  Blechnum  Spicant. 


3.   Oak-wood,  Glencree, 

Well-grown  Oaks,  with  a  tolerably  continuous  undergrowth  up  to 
12  feet  in  height  of — 

Pyrus  Aucuparia.  Alnus  glutinosa. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha.  Salix  aurita. 

Ilex  aquifolium.  S.  cinerea. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  Betula  pubescens. 
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With  a  Babfitratum  of — 
Yaccivkjh  Mtrtillus. 

Kt7B178  FRUTICOeUB. 

Bosa  canina. 


Shrubs, 


K.  arvensis. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

Hedera  Helix. 


Herbs. 


Viola  palustris. 
V.  sylvatica. 
SteUaria  Holostea. 

0XALI8  ACETOSSLLA. 
POTENTILLA  ToRMKNTILLA. 

Angelica  sylTcstris. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Veronica  Chamaedrys. 


Melampyrum  pratense. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia. 
Rumcx  Acetosa. 
Lttzula  maxima. 
L.  vemalis. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Athyrium  Filix-fsBmina. 
Lastrea  Filix-mas. 
L.  dilatata. 
Polypodium  vulgare. 


And  several  other  grasses,  and  many  mosses. 


4.  Natural  Hazel-scrub  near  Brittas^  about  SOO  feet. 


Thicket,  about  12  feet  high. 
Prunus  spinosa. 
Kubus  fruticosus. 
CratsBgus  Oxyacantha. 

With  an  undergrowth  of — 

Kanunculus  Ficaria. 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Viola  sylvatica. 
SteUaria  Holostea. 
Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Conopodium  denudatum. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Primula  vulgaris. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Veronica  Chamsedrys. 


Hazel  predominating  over- 
Pyrus  Aucuparia. 
Lonicera  Periclvraenuni. 
Sambucus  nigra. 


V.  officinalis. 
V.  serpyllifolia. 
Ajuga  reptans. 
Hum  ex  Acetosa. 

SCILLA  NUTANS. 

Holcus  mollis. 
Athyrium  Filix-faemiua. 
Pteris  Aquilina. 
Lastrea  Filix-mas. 
L.  dilatata. 
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to  a  thin,  wet,  peaty  soil,  under  a  brown,  level  sheet  of  vegetation  in 
which  Calluna  is  dominant,  low  U,  Galliiy  Erica  cinerea,  and  Nardus 
abundant,  with  wet  tracts  inhabited  by  Juncus  squarrosus,  Scirpus  caspi- 
tosus,  and  Sphagnum. 

Glencree» 

The  valley  is  generally  devoid  of  drift,  save  for  mounds  and  terraces 
aloDg  the  course  of  the  stream.  There  is  only  a  thin,  peaty,  or  friable 
soil,  strewn  with  rounded  granite  boulders.  There  is  no  subsoil  drainage, 
and  the  springs  form  numerous  wet  lines  which  trend  towards  the  river. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes  Ulex  Gallii  is  often  predominant,  or  at 
least  the  Gdllii  type  of  vegetation.  U,  europosus  occurs  in  considerable 
patches,  lines  the  fences,  and  generally  tends  to  replace  V.  Gallii  as 
one  descends  towards  the  valley  bottom.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pteris,  The  wet  parts  are  rushy.  Certain  dry  knolls,  as  well  as 
certain  wet  areas,  are  occupied  by  stunted  Calluna.  Willows  {8.  cinerea 
and  8,  aurita)  colonize  certain  wet  parts,  and  along  the  streamlets  are 
bunches  of  native  trees — Betula,  Ikx,  8alix,  Corglus,  Alnus,  QuereuSy 
Pyrus  Aucupartay  Prunus  spinosa^  Cratagus ;  the  same  species  form 
thin  scattered  scrub  and  individual  trees  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley.  Here  and  there  Nardus  becomes  conspicuous.  The  vicinity 
of  the  river  is  dry  and  sandy,  with  a  strip  of  fine  Ulex  europaus  and 
Pteris  where  not  cultivated. 

The  whole  valley  is  a  jumble  of  associations.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  absence  of  drift,  which  makes  the  moisture  factor  extremely 
variable,  the  ground  changing  from  wet  to  dry  every  few  yards. 

Kippure. 

This  massive  hill,  with  broad,  gradual  slopes  on  all  sides,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  peat-cap  (6  to  10  feet),  except  on  the  very  summit,  where 
weather  is  denuding  it,  exposing  a  large,  stony  tract,  interspersed  with 
high,  heather-crowned  islands  of  peat.  Considering  the  slight  slopes 
and  thick  peat,  one  might  expect  to  find  the  hill  in  possession  of  the 
characteristic  Scirpus-  Calluna  association  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
is  so  extensively  developed  around  the  base  of  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
Glenasmole.  Nevertheless,  Calluna  is  the  dominant  plant,  and  a  dry, 
mossy  sward  the  prevailing  type  of  vegetation.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  numerous  underground  streamlets  which  tunnel 
through  the  peat  at  its  base,  and  drain  the  overlying  bog.  Between 
these  channels  large  patches  of  **SC"  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  and 
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occasionally  JEriophorum  becomes  abundant;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ground  above  1750  feet  is  in  possession  of  a  short,  dense  Calluna 
association,  of  which  the  following  sample  will  illustrate  the 
whole : — 

Station  68.    Kippuhb,  isast  slope.    2250  feet.    3.  10.  '03. 

Dry  slope  of  short  but  luxuriant  CMuna^  with  occasional  bosses  of 
Racomitrium. 


Calluva  tuloaeis,  c. 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  f . 
Empetrum  nigrum,  f. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium. 
E.  yaginatum. 
Eacomitrium  lanuginosum. 


Juncus  squarrosus, 
Lastrea  dilatata. 
Melampyrum  pratense. 
Luzula  maxima. 
Bcirpus  csespitosus. 
Cladonia  rangiferina. 


In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  return  thanks  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
London,  and  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  grants  towards  the 
purchuse  of  the  necessary  field-maps  and  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  our  survey. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  YII. 

View  looking  north-west,  from  below  the  Military  Road,  at  about 
1000  feet. 

The  distant  hills  are  those  of  the  ridge  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic 
andesites,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Kippure  to 
Ballynascomey.  The  vegetation  is  too  indistinct  to  be  recognizable. 
In  the  valley  is  seen  one  of  the  artificial  lakes  forming  the  Rathmincs 
water-supply  reservoirs.  The  hill  on  the  right,  in  the  middle  distance, 
is  Piperstown  Hill  (1291  feet).  Its  summit  is  clothed  with  a  dense 
cap  of  pure  though  somewhat  dwarf  Calluna  (C).  Relow  this,  and 
extending  down  to  the  road  on  the  left,  and  to  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, is  Ulex  Gallii  ground  (G.).  The  boulders  are  granite.  Below 
the  road,  on  the  left,  is  farm-land  (A.)  on  drift. 
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PULTB  VIII. 

Typical  Ulex  QaUii  ground,  on  the  west  slopes  of  Two-rock 
Mountain,  looking  up  Olencullen.  The  soil  is  a  thin,  peaty  one,  on 
granite.  The  tops  of  the  distant  hills  (granite)  are  heather-dad 
(  Calluna). 

Flatr  IX. 

Source  of  the  Glendhu  stream  (1800  feet).  Showing  a  large 
stretch  of  Setrpus  bog  (SC.)  in  which  is  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Eriopkorum  anguitifolium.  Along  the  drainage  channels  in  the  middle 
foreground,  and  on  the  steeper  hill-side  in  the  left-hand  top  corner,  is 
Calluna  moor  (C). 

Plate  X. 

A  Eacamitrium  moor  on  Glendhu  Mountain  (1900  feet),  looking 
eastwards.  The  general  mass  of  yegetation  is  Calluna^  with  a  good 
deal  of  Seirpui  caspitoitu^  and  some  cotton-grass  (CS.).  The 
Racomitrium  masses  (E.)  growing  on  the  western  exposed  faces  of  the 
peat  islands  and  peninsulas  are  a  conspicuous  feature. 


Plate  XI. 

Fig.  1. — Thom-tree  ( Cratagus)  on  the  slope  of  Tibradden  Mountain, 
about  800  feet  elevation.  The  slope  is  towards  the  north-west.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  greatest  towards  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  the  sea  lies.  It  is  the  west  and  south-west  winds  from  the 
Central  Plain  that  here  impede  vegetation.  On  the  easterly  slopes  of 
the  hill  no  such  marked  eifect  is  seen  as  a  result  of  winds  from  the 
sea. 

Fig.  2. — Denuded  peat,  at  1500-1700  feet,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Glencullen  Mountain.  Large  areas  have  been  cleared  of  peat  by 
the  wind  and  rain  to  a  depth  of  4  to  8  feet,  forming  barren  wastes  of 
bare  peat,  or  exposing  the  old  floor  of  weathered  granite.  In  places 
stools  of  peat,  crowned  with  Callunay  standing  up,  show  the  amount 
of  the  denudation. 
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Section  C. 

Page  123,  line  13,/or  "  Hkttbeir"  rtad  "  Uathew  ■'. 

,   134,  lioe»8,  9,  for  "  Book  of  Common  Pnyet "  reorf  "  New  TesUment  *' , 
,   309,  lutline./or  ■■ftan"  rvAl"£taiit". 

,  line  7,/ar  "  po«tftn  no*  "  no^  "  poet  anooa  " . 

,   „     l,yir  "  Omnee"  rearf  "  Totiee". 

,    .,      6,/or"400"  r«flrf"450". 

,   ,.  20,  for  "  ThomM  Lord  Carrick  "  riad  "  TheobiUd  le  Botillar,  Lord 
of  Carrick  ". 
.   351,   „     4,  *</■<)«  "Ihe"  rmrf"  the  Abbot  of  Oroney  held". 

,    „  12,  for  "  an"  rtad"  wot", 

,  note  2,  for  "  XI[I."  riad  '■  XI." 
.    411,  line  3,  trttHtfer  from  "  Fabric"  to  end  of  paragraph,  to  urlion  19TA>Zbw. 
,   415,  Ust  line, /ir  "  Barlholomev  "  riad  "  liorthanus  " 
,   436,  line  9,/oi-  "  Sym  "  rrad  "  Lyin  "— i.i,  rjmerick. 

437,  note  2, /or  "  Ballj-netj- "  rtad  •' Ballynely  ",  and  for  "eight"   rtad 

438,  line*  5,  6,  for  "  Tower  Hill "  read  "  Cappanoiik  ". 
„    line  10,  for  "  Colman"  read  "  Coeman". 

439,  ,,     13,  omit  "and  Wide  Chapel". 
442,   „    H>,fer"Bnjnol"  read"  Bny  nog". 

„      „     22,  for  "  Obroggy  "  read  "  Coggran". 
452,   „      I,  for  "Caiman"  rrml"  Coeman". 

458,    „     22,  for  "XU."  read"  X." 
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THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY 

PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ACADEMY 

I. 

ON   THE   "KERRY  STRAW  CLOAK   EXHIBIT":  ITS  PRO- 
BABLE  LUSITANIAN  OR  GALICIAN  ORIGIN,  AND  ITS 
BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  FOEMEK  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  IRELAND  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  SPAIN. 
.  Br  JOSEPH  P.  O'REILLY,  C.E. 

Bead  NoTEMBBR  30,  IS03.     Publuhed  Fibruaxt  4,  1904. 

Abobt  the  commencement  ol  the  past  year  (1903)  there  was  placed 
on  view  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Musemn  of  Science  and  Art  of  Dublin, 
a  "Dress  worn  for  dance,  in  traditional  ceremony,  Coonty  Kerry," 
lent  by  C.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  «.n.  (fig.  1,  p.  2), 

This  Tcry  briefly  worded  label  does  not  call  attention  to  tho 
material  of  this  dress,  which  is  of  straw,  nor  does  it  furnish  any 
details  relative  thereto.  These  will  probably  appear  in  Dr.  Browne's 
Report  on  the  Ethnography  of  the  County  Kerry. 

It  may  seem  ezaggeration  to  say,  that  no  more  important  or  intereat- 
ing  ethnographical  specimen  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Uuaeum  than 
this  straw  dress  or  cloak,  particularly  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
since  with  the  County  Kerry  are  connected  so  many  Spanish  and 
Iberian  traditions,  both  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  race  which 
inhabits  it,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  monuments 
that  ore  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  bo  that  to  fully  understand  them,  as 
regards  their  origins  and  Bigniflcances,  one  should  have  studied  not 
only  all  the  references  to  Spain  contained  in  onr  Irish  uss.,  but  also  the 
ethnography  of  the  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsuls,  and  become  familiar  with  such  works  as  de  Cartaillac's 
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Ardueological  Work  on  Spain  and  Fortngal.  Having  already  in  certain 
papers  submitted  to,  and  pnbliBlied  hj,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
endeaTonred  to  bring  into  prominence  facta  indicative  of  relatioos 
having  lieon  had  in  ancient  times  by  the  Spanish  or  Iberian 
peoples  with  this  country,  and  having, 
moreover,  read  some  of  tlic  many  vorke 
of  travel  descriptive  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
I  was  led  to  attribute  t«  this  Straw  Cloak, 
when  first  I  heard  of  it,  a  Spanish  origin, 
and  in  so  far  to  look  on  it  as  a  strong 
material  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
relations  referred  to,  and  which  may  be 
found  detailed  iu  the  Histories  of 
O'Elagherty,  Keating,  and  O'Hallaran; 
as  also  in  the  Irish  iiss.  to  which  allusion 
is  made.  Without,  however,  giving  all 
the  statements  of  these  authors,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  present 
paper  to  briefly  call  attention  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  sjticle  on  "Kerry," 
in  Lewis'  "Topographical  Dictionary,"  as 
also  to  those  given  in  Charles  Smith's 
•'History  of  the  County  Kerry"  (1756). 
In  both  of  these  works  extracte  are  given 
and  references  are  made  to  the  data  to  be 
foUDd  in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pomponius 
Mela,  as  to  the  Spanish  tribes  which  emi- 
i^rated  to  and  settled  in  the  southern, 
south-western,  and  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  evidences  of  these  migra- 
tions  shown  by  the  physical  cltaracteristics 
of  the  people,  the  Spanish  names  of  many 
places,  and  more  particularly  to  the  noted 
and  continued  frequentation  of  these  parts 
*'"■  '■  of  Ireland  for  fishing  purposes  by  Spanish 

ihcM*iciimorS[°en«siidAn,'°    and    Portuguese    fishing  fleets.      Certain 
Kiidare -11  reel,  Dublin.  cuatoms  arc  also  referred  to,  such  as  the 

use  of  the  "  Ley  "  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Kerry,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  "  Laya  "  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain  (see  Townsend's  "  Travels  in  Spain,"  vol,  iii.),  the  character 
of  the  breed  of  swine  in  Kerry,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Spaoisli 
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breedsofEitrenudora  (see  Ford's  "Gatherings fromSpain," pp.  12S-7, 
mA  Hans  Oadow's  "  In  Iforthern  Spam,"  1897,  p.  260).  Lastly,  the 
peculiarities  of  tlie  Kerry  ponies  meiitioDed  by  Smith,  and  their  name 
«f  "  Astnrcones,"  mentioned  by  "Ware. 

Camden  gives  particulars  as  to  the  freqaentation  of  the  coasts 
yearly  by  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  for  the 
ood  fishery,  and  shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  dried  cod 
{Bacalao}  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  also  that  of  cured  salmon, 
heninge,  pilchards,  &c.  To  the  data  furnished  by  these  writers  the 
following  citations  may  be  added  by  way  of  commentary  and  elucida- 
tion : — As  regards  the  early  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
sufficient  account  is  not  taken  of  what  is  known  of  the  Atlantes,  the 
Berbers,  the  Turdetani,  the  Lusitanians,  and  CelUberians,  and  their 
intercourse  within  the  Strait  and  without  it,  particularly  the  early 
navigations  of  the  groat  maritime  peoples  of  the  .£gean  coasts  and 
islands,  such  as  the  PelasgiauB,  Fbcsmcians,  Itbodians,  Carians,  Cretans, 
&c,  not  only  to  the  wGBtem  limit  of  the  Uediterranean,  but  outside 
it.  Account  has  to  bo  taken  of  the  early  prevalence  of  piracy  and  the 
stimulus  to  exploration  and  distant  expeditions  givcu  by  the  combined 
influcuccs  of  trade  and  piracy.  The  teodeucy  of  the  great  fishing  fleets 
«t  the  Mediterranean  was  to  follow  the  shouls  and  large  fish  north- 
waids  outside  the  Straits,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
resources  presented  by  the  western  and  north-western  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  continue  thenco  northwards  during  the  favourable 
seasons  and  fishings.  These  coasts  not  only  presented  splendid  har- 
bours and  abundant  fishing-grounds,  but  also  excellent  shipbuilding 
materials  of  all  sorts,  and  excellent  zinc  ores,  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  brass,  and  therefore  important  as  objects  of  trafllc.  For  these 
reasons,  the  coast  populations  of  tbo  Cantabrian  seaboard  were,  from 
the  earliest  times,  celebrated  as  skilled  and  daring  sailors  (see  Colmenar, 
"Delices  de  I'Espagaect  du  Portugal"  :  Leydo,  1725,  vol.  i.,  p.  75). 
This  skill  and  daring  was  probably  mainly  due  to  their  early  training 
in  whole  fishery,  since  they  not  only  pursued  the  whales  iu  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  followed  them  up  to  the  coasts  of  Ireland  ;  aud  it  is  even 
pretended  that  they  extended  their  voyages  to  tho  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, one  hundred  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus  (see  E.  Wake- 
field's "  Account  of  Ireland,"  1812,  p.  72).  Colmenar  makes  mention 
of  two  or  three  seaports,  formerly  known  as  having  been  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery.  In  lieo's  "Cyclopedia"  (I6I9),  under  the  heading 
«f  "  Cod  Fishery,"  excellent  details  are  given  as  to  this  and  other 
points  concerning  the  ood  fishery.    It  is  stated  that,  "  Ihe  Irish 
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white  fisheries  are  chiefly  cod,  ling,  hake,  coal-fish,  and  haddock.  In 
these  fisheries  the  Irish  are  very  expert,  being  trained  to  the  bnsinesa 
by  their  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  the  bays 
of  that  Island,  to  which  fisheries  some  thousands  of  Irishmen  resort 
every  season,  and  from  which  they  return  with  a  small  pittance  to 
their  families."  To  them,  as  catchers  and  curers  of  cod-fish,  may  be 
duet  he  name  BaeaJ&o^  used  for  dried  cod-fish  and  ling  all  over  the 
Peninsula  to  this  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  fishermen  became 
acquainted  with  these  fisheries  through  the  Spainards  and  Portuguese 
who  frequented  their  coasts  and  employed  them  as  parts  of  their 
fishing  crews. 

The  use  of  salt  as  a  condiment,  and  for  purposes  of  preserving  or 
curing  meat,  is  of  extreme  antiquity ;  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  Ireland  was  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
Spain  and  Lusitania,  the  reputation  of  the  salt  from  which  has  always 
stood  very  high  in  Ireland.  Cadiz  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
very  earliest  centres  of  the  trade,  and  one  of  the  earliest  ports  to  become 
acquainted  with  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants.  This  early  frequentation 
of  Ireland  by  the  Iberians  is  all  the  more  probable  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  Peninsula  about  the  time  of 
the  Jtoman  Invasion,  when  it  is  said  to  ha^e  been  between  Jifty  and 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants^  from  the  mass  of  whom  expeditions  must 
have  proceeded  in  search  of  new  lands  and  colonies  (see  Dalrymple's 
** Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal"  :  London,  1777,  p.  52).  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  of  navigation  between  the 
countries  are  not  difficult,  and  are,  during  certain  seasons,  favoured  by 
the  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  that  prevail  during  the  winter 
months  more  particularly.  To  these  general  considerations  may  be 
added  the  following  citations  from  works  of  travel  and  history,  bearing 
on  the  community  or  resemblance,  of  customs  or  terms,  between  certain 
of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  people  and  the  Irish  of  the  South,  and 
which  may.  help  to  enforce  the  point  sought  to  be  established  in  this 
paper. 

The  district  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  considered  is,  roughly,  that 
which  constituted  the  ancient  Galloecia,  as  stated  in  Smith's  **  Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  that  is,  the  present  province  of 
Galicia,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Asturias,  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  viz. :  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  and 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  also  a  small  portion  of  Leon.  The  people  of  these 
provinces  have  very  close  affinities  as  regards  race,  language,  and 
customs ;  and  from  these  points  of  view  may  be  considered  as  one 
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aad  the  same  people,  descended  from  a  Celtic  stock,  and  distinguished 
by  many  Celtic  characteristics.  Thus,  in  Colmenar'a  work,  already 
cited,  in  describing  the  Celtiberiana  of  the  north  and  noTth-weetem 
parts,  he  aaya  (vol.  i.,  p.  40)  that  their  ordinary  drink  was  a  species 
of  beer,  made  from  wheat,  to  which  waa  added  honey,  and  which 
they  called  Cowrmi.  "  This  drink  possessed  the  property  of  keeping 
a  long  time."  In  O'Cnrry's  "  Lectures,"  introduction,  p.  ccclxxzi. 
it  is  stated  that  tliQ  chief  intoxicating  drink  of  the  ancient  Irish  was 
beer,  which  was  called  in  old  Irish  Cuirm  (gen.  Chorma) ;  and  a 
citation  supporting  this  statement  is  given.  The  ancient  Greek  name 
is  given,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  Dioacorides  has  the  form  vovp/ii ; 
that  is  the  very  term  mentioned  by  Colmenar. 

Colmenar  (vol.  i.,  p.  53)  cites  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  horses 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  small  breed  of  the  North  so  adapt«d  for 
travelling,  and  characterised  by  its  "ambling"  gait.  They  were 
called  "Astnrcons,"  because  they  came  principally  from  the  Asturiea. 
This  same  statement  is  reproduced  by  Smith  as  regards  the  Kerry 
ponies.  Colmenar,  in  speaking  of  the  Biscayans  (vol.  i.,  p.  104),  saya 
that  they  were  celebrated  as  moat  skilled  in  navigation,  more  so  than 
any  other  people  of  Spain,  and  had  long  enjoyed  that  reputation. 
"History  tells  us,"  he  aays,  "that  200  years  before  Christ  they 
traversed  the  ocean  in  barks,  made  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  hollowed 
out,  and  covered  with  hides,  and  that  with  a  fleet  thus  fonned  they 
went  to  Hibemia  (at  present  Ireland),  and  occupied  it  {B'ensaisirent)." 
In  the  work  by  Joaquin  Costa,  "  Introduccion  4  un  tratado  de  politics," 
Hadrid,  1881,  chap,  xxiv.,  p.  405,  "  Poesia-epico-hcroica,"  he  refers 
to  the  long  and  fierce  wars  for  independence  carried  on  from  the  third 
to  the  first  century  b.c,  their  influence  on  the  national  poetry  of  that 
time,  and  points  out  the  subjects  which  must  have  inspired  them,  such 
as  the  deeds  of  the  Turdetani,  celebrated  by  Asclopiadea  as  the  moat 
learned  of  the  Spanish  people,  having  their  laws  in  verse,  and  dating 
hack  6000  years  (ap.  Strahon  III.  iii.  6).  "Even  before  these  had  they 
recounted  the  ancient  expeditions  of  the  Tarteasian  Iberians  for  the 
conquest  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Galicians  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  the  victories  of  Argontorio  over  the  Phoanicians  of  Cadiz, 
and  other  such  adventures."  Describing  Galicia,  he  (Colmenar)  cites 
its  many  cities  and  sjilendid  ports,  more  particularly  Ferrol  and  La 
Corugua.  Speaking  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  famous  tower  or  lighthouse 
"made  in  order  to  discover  the  vessels  passing  on  the  distant  horizon. 

p.  126,  he  says  : — "  The  good  people  of  the  country  believe  that 
it  was  hnilt  by  Hercules,  who  placed  in  it  a  mirror  made  by  art  of 
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neoromancei*,  and  haying  the  wonderful  yirtue  of  showing  all  the 
yessels  that  might  he  passing  that  way,  no  matter  how  distant." 

In  O'Mahony's  translation  of  Keating's  *' History  of  Ireland** 
(New  York,  1857),  is  given  tie  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  hy 
the  Milesians  from  the  north  of  Spain,  and  Keating's  opinion  that 
the  expedition  set  out  from  the  Tower  of  Br6ogan,  in  Galicia,  and 
''  that  it  was  there  that  Lugaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  landed  when  he 
returned  from  Ireland  with  his  father's  dead  hody.' 

In  the  '<  Historia  de  Galicia,"  hy  Manuel  Murguia  (2nd  edition^ 
tome  I.,  Coruna,  1901),  the  author  cites  and  comments  on  this  tradi- 
tion "  that  it  was  from  the  Tower  of  Br6ogan  that  the  Milesian  leader 
discerned  afar  off,  one  fine  morning  in  winter,  the  land  of  Ireland,  like 
a  cloud  floating  on  the  horizon "  (in  the  Leabhar  Oabala),  '^  Not 
otherwise  do  the  children  of  the  ancient  Brigantia  narrate,  saying  that 
the  coasts  of  England  may  be  seen  from  the  lofty  tower ;  and  we  our- 
selves remember  how  on  clear  and  tranquil  mornings,  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  we  felt  an  intense  desire  to  mount  the  tower,  and  see  if  we 
could  not  discern  afar  off  the  green  Isles,  which  our  youthful  imagina- 
tion caused  us  to  see,  rising,  as  it  were,  on  the  horizon,  like  some 
beautiful  white  sail  crossing  these  solitary  seas." 

p.  506  (note). — **  This  tradition  is  very  ancient.  Ethicus,  a 
geographer  of  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  speak  under  its  influence, 
when  describing  the  Brigantine  lighthouse,  saying  '  that  it  looks 
towards  Ireland ' ;  and,  in  describing  this,  he  says,  *  Its  most  prominent 
part  advances  into  the  ocean  of  Gantabria,  and  looks  from  a  distance 
towards  Brigantia,  a  city  of  Galicia  that  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
northerly  winds  that  blow  towards  Africa.' " 

In  Major  Dalrymple's  **  Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1777," 
p.  88,  he  says:  **I  found  here  (on  the  borders  of  Galicia)  a  great 
change  in  the  language.  I  could  hardly  understand  the  lower  class 
of  people,  their  dialect  was  so  corrupt.'  " 

p.  90. — **  On  the  road  from  Astorga  to  Coruiia  the  houses  were  of 
stone  and  thatched.  I  observed  in  this  district  that  the  people 
threshed  out  the  com  with  a  flail,  as  in  England,  and  I  noticed  also 
that  it  was  stacked  here." 

These  citations  are  given  in  order  to  show  how  markedly  Galicia 
is  separated  from  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  by  its  position,  its  more 
humid  and  even  moist  climate,  the  difference  of  race,  and  consequent 
differences  of  manners  and  customs.  Thus,  as  regards  the  use  of 
thatch,  it  is  peculiar  to  Galicia,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  so  before 
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the  time  of  the  Bomaiu.  The  round  or  cironl&r  thatched  cottage  of 
the  Oalician  Celt  shown  on  the  column  of  Trajim  prevailed  in  that 
province  down  to  quite  modem  times ;  and  Uurgoia  describes  it,  and 
gives  a  woodcut  representing  the  hamlet  of  "  Las  Portillaa  "  (on  the 
high  road  from  Orense  te  CaatiUe),  which  contained,  down  to  relatively 
recent  times,  round  and  low  cottages  covered  with  thatch. 

p.  90. — "  In  one  of  the  nllages  I  observed  a  number  of  women, 
decked  out  in  all  their  ornaments,  sitting  under  a  tree,  whilst  the  young 
fellows  were  dancing  before  them  to  the  pleasant  and  melodious  notes  of 
a  bagpipe  (instrument  characteristio  of  the  Celtic  races],  accompanied 
b;  castaiieta  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  little  bells  that  were 
fastened  to  their  legs — not  the  least  trace  of  the  Andalucian,  the  Uan- 
ohan,  or  Castdllian  Spaniard,  except  language,  and  that  much  vitiated." 

p.  91. — "At  Fuen  Cevadon,  taking  notice  of  a  prodigious  heap  of 
loose  stones,  with  a  wooden  cross  on  the  top  of  them,  my  fellow- 
trsrellers  told  me  that  each  '  Oallego'  returning  to  his  own  country 
makes  it  a  rule  to  throw  a  stone  on  this  pile ;  thus  by  accumulation  it 
has  formed  a  considerable  mound." 

p.  94. — "  Parsed  the  village  of  Campo  de  Narraya,  when  we  came 
into  a  hilly  country,  the  lands  enclosed;  the  women  wore  handker- 
ohiefs  round  their  heads  as  in  Ireland ;  passed  a  great  many  villages 
wherein  I  noticed  that  the  houses  were  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  strongly  thatched,  which  becomes  necessary,  as  the  rain,  I  suppose 
in  winter,  must  pour  down  in  great  torrents ;  saw  abundance  of  hogs 
and  a  great  many  chestnut  trees." 

p.  97, — "Betanzos;  marketday;  many  people  assembled  from  the 
country.  The  women  had  much  better  countenances  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  fresh  countenances  witli  fine  black  eyes  and 
hair ;  they  wore  not  shoes  or  stockings." 

p.  105. — "  This  province  (Galicia)  is  famous  for  smull  but  strong 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  very  cheap." 

p.  123. — "Braga,  This  day  there  was  a  fair  here,  at  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  coarse  linen,  cloth,  some  small  cattle, 
crockery  ware,  and  wooden  shoes  called  'galloches'"  (LittrS  gives 
as  etymology:  "E-pafiol,  'gallocha.'  On  le  tire  tlu  Latin  '  ffaWciS,' 
sotte  de  chaussnre  gauloise.") 

p.  128. — "  All  through  this  country  from  Valen^a  there  is  a  kind 
of  carnage,  like  the  Irish  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  yoked  to  the  neck. 
The  wheels  are  never  greased,  on  purpose,  as  they  told  me,  that  they 
might  give  notice  to  one  another  in  the  narrow  roads  which  prevail 
all  through  the  ncrthem  part  of  the  country." 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  KinBey's  (Itev.  Wm.  U.) 
"  Portugal  rUurtrated,"  8vo,  1828  :— 

p  16. — "  The  history  ot  Portugal  may  be  Btiid  to  be  that  of  the 
commerce  of  European  states,  if  not  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
generally." 

p.  29. — "The  provinces  of  Tras  os  Monies  and  Uinho,  situated 
in  the  sonth  of  Galicia.  instlv 
termed  the  '  Medulla  I 
being  at  this  day  (181 
the    most    beautiful, 
popolous,    fertile,    and 
districts  in  the  vorld.' 

p.  235.—"  While 
carry  their  coats  on  the 
a  long  pole,  seven  or 
long,  and  having  the  lar 
its  extremity  frequent 
with  lead,  a  formidabl 
used  with  equal  addree 
dog,  wolf,  or  robber," 

p.  248. — "  Numero 
Borne  of  which  produce 
salmon  to  be  had  in  Por 
which    is    sent    even 
Madrid." 

p.  270. — "  Inviting 
the  fair  throng  to  figui 
him  to  the  monotonous  n 
bagpipe,  played  by  a  S pi 
only  wandering  musi- 
cians allowed  in  Portu- 
gal being  natives  of 
Spain,  whose  appear- 
ance altogether  was  as 
rough  and  uncouth  as  "    Ym.i. 

the  notes  of  his  instru-      Peaiam  weiring  SirawCloik.    Fmm  Kime/.  "  Ponoe»l 

meat  weie   sorry  and  iiiuiiraied,'  pi.k. 

unharmonious."     (Compare  with  Hans  Gadow's    "In  the  North  of 
Spain,"  pp.  143,  176,200.) 

p,  337. — "  la  many  instances  we  have  seen  these  watnhmen  (in 
the  vinejai'ds  of  the  Douro),  like  the  shepherds  and  the  labouring 
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peasantiy  of  the  oorUieni  part  of  tlie  provincee,  protected  agamst  tlie 
rain  and  clianges  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  dress  or  outward  covering 
composedofstraw,  which  is  closely  twisted  together,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  to  conceal  the  whole  person  (fig.  2).  In  this  sort  of  poripatetic 
tliatch  the  goardian  of  the  vineyard  defies  the  effect  of  the  weather; 
and  during  the  important  part  of  the  season  remains  nearly  night  and 
day  in  the  open  air  with  hie  musket  prepared  to  resist  any  invasion 
of  hia  property." 

p.  402. — "Figvarra  daFn.  The  boats  on  this  part  of  thecoast  are 
so  beantifnlly  carved  at  either  extremity,  like  an  Indian  proa,  to 
enable  them  to  cut  their  way  through  the  violent  surfs  occasioned  by 
the  heavy  wetterly  wiadi  which  generally  eommence  m  the  latter  end  of 
Oetoier  or  legiiming  of  November,  and  prevail  through  the  mnter  along 
the  vhcle  eoatt  of  Portugal."  (This  citation  is  given  to  show  how 
favourable  this  prevailing  wind  is  for  the  run  to  Ireland  or  the  run  back .) 

p.  481. — "About  three  leagues  from  Evora,  near  Arrayolos,  there 
is  a  cromleach." 

p.  495. — {Tailpiece),  sketch  of  this  cromleach. 

The  following  citations  are  from  "  Travels  in  Portugal,"  by  John 
Latonche  (Oswald  Crawfurd),  1875,  and  refer  to  the  parts  of  Portugal 
already  referred  to  as  being  comprehended  in  the  Ancient  Galicia  and 
past  Boman  times,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly Celtic  part  of  the  Feninsula. 

pp.  73  to  80. — The  author  describes  an  excursion  to  the  "Gaviarra," 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Portugal,  the  height  of  which  is 
nearly  8000  feet ;  and  he  depicts  the  magnificent  view  of  the  country 
to  be  seen  therefrom,  embracing  the  range  of  the  Gercz  Mountains, 
the  hilly  provinces  of  Tras  os  Uontes,  and  the  country  of  Beira.  To 
the  north-east  the  eye  ranges  across  the  Spanish  frontier  towards  the 
Asturias,  in  the  direction  of  Astorga  and  Leon.  This  lie  describes  aa 
the  cradle  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  which  is  an  off-set  of  the  vigorous 
race  which  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  inhabited  the  great 
basin  and  water-shed  of  the  Douro,  from  the  heights  of  the  Asturias 
of  Leon  and  of  old  Castille,  as  far  as  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Beira 
and  Tras  os  lloutes,  "the  race  of  men  who  in  the  Asturias  preserved 
some  sort  of  independence  when  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  was  ovcr- 
nm  by  Arabs." 

p.  83. — Ho  gives  a  highly  appreciative  description  of  this  race  as 
regards  energy,  courage,  and  spirit  of  adventure.  He  then  describes 
his  passage  into  the  valley  of  the  Donro,  and  continues. 
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p.  132. — ''From  Amarante  over  a  barren  country  to  the  solitary 
wayside  inn  at  Casaes." 

p.  133. — '*  There  was  a  fair  or  market  going  on  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  I  overtook  seyeral  parties  of  sturdy  farmers  on  horseback. 
Many  of  them  carried  long  ox-goads  in  their  hands ;  and  as  the  day 
was  raining,  they  wore  the  curious  waterproof  cloak  made  of  rushes, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  province  of  the  Minho,  a  waterproof  which 
has  many  advantages  oyer  the  very  best  Mackintosh  coat,  beiog,  in  the 
first  place,  much  lighter ;  in  the  second  place,  it  does  not  make  the 
wearer  hot,  or  give  him  a  headache,  nor  smell  of  tar;  in  the  third 
place,  a  good  coat  costs  less  than  a  shilling.  Its  appearance  is,  how- 
ever, rather  against  it,  and  the  wearer  looks  exactly  as  if  he  was 
thatched  with  straw  from  head  to  foot.  These  palhogas  are  extremely 
usedbyaU  conditions  of  persons,  and  enablelabouringmentodo  field-work 
on  the  rainiest  days  when  the  water  descends  in  tropical  torrents,  and 
when  without  some  such  protection  no  out-of-door  labour  could  be 
done.  Like  many  other  customs  and  institutions  in  this  province, 
where  the  Roman  colonists  have  left  such  numerous  traces  of  their 
presence,  the  palhoga  may,  perhaps,  be  an  inheritance  from  the  Boman 
times,  and  may  be  representative  of  the  Toya  vitninalu  of  the  Romans, 
<  the  Toga  made  of  Twigs.'  It  is  difficult  to  look  at  these  homely- 
looking  men,  with  their  singular  thatch  upon  them,  bestriding  their 
miserable  ponies,  and  to  believe  that  both  men  and  ponies  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  cavaliers  and  war-horses  who  rode  down  the 
Saracens  at  Ourique,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota. 
Yet  neither  men  nor  ponies  can  be  much  changed  since  those  days. 
The  ponies  have  probably  degenerated  and  dwindled  to  some  extent, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  men  should  have  done  so  at  all." 

The  following  citation  is  from  a  French  author,  '^  Andalousie  et 
Portugal*'  (Paris :  Calmaan  Levy,  1885)  : — 

p.  410. — **Coimbre;  Les  femmes  de  village,  leurs  paniers  plats 
suspenduB  aux  6paules,  bien  campees,  grandes,  pied  leste,  la  vraie  race 
Portugaise  (celle  que  n*altererent  jamais  d'impures  m61anges  avec  le 
sang  n^gre)  arrivent  au  marche.  EUes  ont  la  taille  souple,  des 
visages  riants;  un  court  jupon  badine  sur  la  jambe  nue,  le  manteau 
bleu  voltige  sur  leurs  pas,  tandis  que  le  *  Camponio,'  un  gaillard 
solide,  marche  4  cot6  de  son  magnifique  att^lage  de  bceufs  noirs.  Comme 
le  ciel  menace,  qu'en  cette  zone,  oii  les  brumes  del  Oc6an  rencontrent 
la  chaleur  des  tropiques,  une  averse  est  une  trombe,  les  **  Camponios" 
8*enfoui6sent  sous  la  '  Capa '   de  joncs  dessech6s,  esp^ce  de  meule 
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ambnlante  qrii  Im  traiiBfiuiiie  enPatogons.  Les  DOBges  peuveut  creTer^ 
se  vener  d«s  catsractes,  pas  mie  goutto  d'ean  a'atteindra  le  '  Camponio.' 
Gette  meule  li  qni  coute  3  francs  (au  'foraateiro')  ne  pise  gnSre  plua 
qn'tm  Ktn.  Elle  n'est  ni  sans  noblesee  ni  sans  beantS,  Lorsqn'on 
roit  a'arancer  d'nn  pas  majestneoz,  sa  figure  bnine  tl  demi-cacb^e  sons 
le  fentre  noir,  ce  paysan  roi  de  la  campagne  graudi  de  toute  la  raidenr 
de  >a  togs  monamentale,  je  ne  sais  qnellea  risiona  de  races  primitives 
psMent  dersnt  lea  yenx." 

From  these  three  last  citations  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  cloak 
in  question  is  nsoally  made  of  iiraw,  as  indicated  by  tbe  name  "  Pal- 
ho^a  ";  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  prcvinceB  of  Portugal,  Uinho, 
and  Tras  os  Montes  (formerly  part  of  Qalicia)  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is 
more  generally  in  nse  among  the  fanning  and  labouring  classes.  It  is- 
worth  noting  that  Yieyra's  Portagaese  Dictionary  gives  "  Palbaqo," 
as  a  "  clown  in  a  playhouse."  Might  it  not  be  inferred  that  tbe 
"Palhaqo"  would  sometimes  ose  the  "Palho^a"  in  some  dance  or 
mummery? 

That  some  snob  garment  as  a  straw  cloak  wns  in  use  in  Ireland  in 
Hie  sixteenth  century  may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  made  by 
Campion  in  bis  " Historic  of  Ireland"  (Antient  Irish  Histories, 
1809). 

p.  27. — "  There  is  among  them  a  brotherhood  of  '  Cairowes,'  that 
profess  to  play  at  cards  all  the  yeare  long,  and  make  it  their  only 
Dccnpation.  Tbey  play  away  mantle  and  all  to  tbo  bare  skin,  and  then 
truss  themselTes  in  straw  or  in  leaves ;  they  waite  for  passengers  in  tbe 
highway,  invite  them  to  a  game  upon  tbe  greene.  £c." 

Colmenar,  in  describing  the  Celtdberians,  mentioned  tbe  use  among 
them  of  the  "4pieu,"  or  boar-spear,  as  characteristic  of  the  race;  and  a 
citation  has  already  been  given  from  Kinpey  (p.  2S5)  aa  to  the  use 
among  tbe  Portuguese  and  the  Galiciana  of  the  "  cujado,"  or  great 
staff,  loaded  at  one  end.  Latoucbe,  in  his  description  of  the  farmers 
whom  be  met  wearing  straw  cloaks,  says  that  many  of  them  carried 
large  ox -goads  in  their  hands,  evidt-ntly  as  an  arm  of  defence,  since  they 
were  on  horseback,  and  were  not  seemingly  driving  oxen.  This  samo 
anthor,  writing  as  "Oswald  Crawfurd,"  pubKshed  in  1880  another 
work  entitled,  "  Customs  of  the  Portuguese  People,"  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage  bearing  on  this  point  of  the  use  of  the  os-goad 
by  the  Portugnese  peasants : — 

p.  366, — "  When  the  Portuguese  workmsn  or  day  labourer  has  done 
bis  long  day's  work,  be  does  not  lean  against  a  post  and  smoke  a  pipe ; 
he  does  oot  faionr  any  such  '  contemplative  man's  recreation,'  nor 
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does  he  linger  in  the  wine-shop ;  but  if  it  be  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday, 
and  in  a  rural  district,  he  puts  on  a  clean  shirt,  with  a  large  gold  or 
silyer  stud,  as  a  neck-fastening,  and  his  newest  hat,  varying  in  shape 
according  to  the  locality,  but  always  of  black  felt,  and  of  a  kind  which 
we  see  in  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  He  throws  over  his  shoulders  a 
black  cloth  doak,  with  a  real  gold  or  silver  clasp.  He  takes  his  favourite 
ox-goad  in  his  hand,  as  tall  as  himself,  straight  as  an  arrow,  well 
rounded  and  polished,  and  bound  with  brass.  .  He  slings  his  guitar 
round  his  neck,  and  makes  his  way  to  the  nearest  fashionable  threshing- 
floor,  or  peasant's  drawingroom.  Here  are  gathered  old  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  come  hither  for  gossip,  song,  or  dance."  The  ox-goad  is  in 
general  u^e  all  over  the  Peninsula,  wherever  oxen  are  used  for  draught, 
more  or  less  varied  in  weight  or  length,  but  always  bearing  at  the  end 
a  short  iron  or  steel  point.  In  the  northern  provinces  and  in  Portugal 
a  sort  of  quarterstaff  is  used.  Thus,  in  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  '*  Por- 
tugal and  Galicia  "  (1861),  he  states,  p.  35  (neighbourhood  of  Coimbre), 
"  They  also  carry  the  Ptfo,  or  long  pole,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon."  Pao  is  the  Portuguese  or  Galician  pronunciation  of  Palo, 
the  term  employed  in  Asturias,  and  really  represents  the  Asturian 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Palum,  that  is  with  the  **  o  "  very  long  and 
full,  and  the  ^^  m^^  quite  mute  and  barely  audible.  But  this  quarter- 
stafp  is  also  found  among  the  Berbers,  as  appears  from  the  following 
citation  from  Cunningham  Graham's  *'  Magreb-el-aska,  a  Journey  in 
Morocco  "  (1898),  p.  214.  Describing  a  Berber  "  runner  "  or  "  recass," 
he  says,  '*  And  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  stout  quarterstaff,  full  Ave 
feet  long,  with  which  all  'recasses'  used  to  walk,  try  the  depth 
of  water  in  crossing  streams,  defend  themselves,  and  ease  their  backs 
by  passing  it  behind  them,  through  their  two  arms,  and  resting  on  it 
as  they  trot  along."  Of  this  people  it  is  stated  in  the  excellent 
article  concerning  them  in  Virian  de  St.  Martin's  **  Dictionnaire  de 
Geographic  TJniverselle  "  :  **  Les  Berbers  de  1' Atlas  sent  physique- 
ment  de  veri tables  Europeens :  ils  sent  aussi  blancs  que  les  Fran9ai8 
du  Nord.  Beaucoup  de  Kabyles,  dit  Mr,  Shaler,  qui  out  le  teint 
clair  and  les  cheveux  blonds,  rappellent  plut6t  des  paysans  du  Nord 
de  I'Europe,  que  des  habitants  de  I'Afrique."  This  race  is  said  to 
have  at  one  time  extended  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  as 
far  north  as  Galicia.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  use  of  this 
weapon,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  boar-spear  (epieu),  or  of  a  quarter- 
staff,  or  in  that  of  an  ox-goad,  may  be  considered  as  extremely 
ancient,  and  that  the  straw  cloak  of  the  Minho  and  Tras  os  Montes 
provinces  carried  by  the  farmers,  and  used  by  the  labourers,  is  of 
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equal  antiquity,  and  that  it  mobt  probabljr  goes  back  to  pre-Roiuan 
times.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention  to  the  term 
"  eoIgaSo"  employed  by  Einsey  at  p.  235  of  bis  work  already  cited, 
as  applied  to  the  long  pole  or  staff  on  whicti  articles  were  being 
carried  by  the  bearer.  It  may  posaibly  be  the  slightly  altered  foim 
of  the  Celtic  words  euaxUt-gath  or  "spear-handle";  and  if  this  be 
accepted,  it  would  so  far  furnish  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  "  ox-goad "  and  of  the  "  straw  cloak "  in 
question. 


[      «4     ] 
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ON  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  A  TUMULUS  NEAR  LOUGHREA, 

CO.  GALWAY. 

Br  GEORGE  COFFEY,  M.R.I.A. 

Read  January    11.      Ordered  for  publication  Jaxvart   13.      Published 

Fbbkuaky   5,  1904. 

In  October,  1903,  I  obtained  permissioii  to  open  a  small  tumulus  near 
Loughrea,  Co.  Galwaj.  It  is  situated  on  the  townland  of  Farta, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Turoe  House  :  Ordnance  map,  6  inch, 
sheet  97.  The  Rev.  J.  O'Donovan,  Adm.,  Loughrea,  procured  the 
consent  of  Colonel  Daly,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  most  kindly  pro- 
vided the  labourers  for  the  work. 

The  mound  measured  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet  in  height 
Digging  was  begun  at  the  east  side,  and  continued  inwards  till  the 
centre  was  reached.     In  construction  the  tumulus  consisted  of  stones 


Flo.  1. 


and  clay,  with  a  sandy  band  of  about  eight  to  ten  inches,  which 
followed  the  sectional  outline  of  the  mound  at  a  depth  of  about  one- 
third  down  from  the  surface. 

As  the  digging  proceeded,  abundant  remains  of  fire,  charcoal,  and 
burnt  clay  were  met  with  on  the  level  of  the  old  surface  of  the 
ground,  increasing  as  the  centre  was  neared. 

On  reaching  the  centre  a  female  skeleton  was  found  (fig.  1,  a).  It 
lay  east  and  west,  with  the  head  to  the  west,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  tumulus.  The  stones  and  clay  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  mound  lay  directly  on  the  bones ;  little  if  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  form  a  structure  over  the  body ;  and  as  the  bones  were 
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in  a  bad  state,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  manDcr  in  whicb 
the  body  had  boen  disposed. 

By  the  idde  of  the  human  skeleton,  on  the  south  side,  weie  some 
remains  of  red  deer,    and  remains  of    a 
email    horse     (flg.    1,  s).      The   remains   , 
identified  as  deer  consisted  of  two   honiH 
and   a  leg-bone.     The  tines  of  the  horns 
had  been  broken  off,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  tine 
in  each  case,  so  that  they  took  the  fonn  of  deer-horn 
picks.    A  noticeable  feature  in  that  the  handle-end  of 
the  example  figured  shows  well-marked  traces  of  cute, 
also  flie  stumps  left  where  the  tines  have  been  removed 
show  marks  of  cuts  in  both  cases  (fig.  2).     The  second 
bom  is  not  figured,  it  is  imperfect ;  the  lower  half  of 
the  handle  portion  broke  into  pieces  in  attempting  to 
remove  it. 

The  horse  lay  on  ita  left  side,  the  bead  to  the  west.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  number  of  bonca  found,  that  tht; 
horse  wa-s  buried  whole  along  with  the  human  bo<ly. 
All  the  remaina  lay  on  the  same  level ;  and  it  was  evidi/ut 
from  the  clearly  marked  horizontal  line  formed  by  the 
bone-bed  across  the  section  of  the  mound,  that  a  surfaci.'  I'm.  'i. 
had  been  prepared  on  which  the  bodies  had  been  laid. 

Directly  below  the  bodies  of  the  woman  and  horse  u  cremated 
iutfimtint  was  found  on  the  level  of 
the  old  surface  of  the  ground  (fig.  1 ,  c). 
It  rested  on  a  rude  block  of  stone,  and 
tonsisted  of  an  almost  plain  um  in- 
verted over  the  burnt  bones.  No 
ibamber  or  structural  arrangcmeut  of 
stones  to  protect  the  um  had  been 
iittempted.  The  urn  was  in  a  bad 
state,  and  could  only  be  removed  in 
fragments.  A  drawing  of  the  vessel 
restored  is  given  (fig.  3).  The  decora- 
tion round  the  upper  part  is  very 
rudely  scored. 
Height  ubout  Vi  iiitbia.  The  moat  interesting  feature  of  this 

*'"'■  ^-  tumulus  is  the  burial  of  the  woman 

and  horse  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  mound.    Suuli  burials  have  been 
uitudlly  comtidcred  to  be  secondary  intenneote  of  later  date  than  the 
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principal  burial.  In  the  present  case  it  is  not  necessary,  I  thinks 
to  draw  that  inference.  The  sand  band,  already  referred  to,  though 
not  strongly  marked  at  this  point,  ran  above  the  layer  of  bones :  and 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  when  excayating  the  tumulus  was 
that  the  upper  interments  were  contemporary  with  the  cremated  burial. 
We  have  here  possibly  a  case  of  the  burial  of  a  slave  or  concubine, 
perhaps  as  guardian  of  the  grave,  with  the  chief  or  important  person 
for  whom  the  tumulus  was  erected. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Repout  on  the  Animal  Kemains.     Bt  B.  F.  Scharff,  Ph.D.,  B.8c. 

The  bones  and  teeth  handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Coffey  from  the 
tumulus  belong  to  man,  horse,  and  red  deer.  I  submitted  the  human 
remains  to  Prof.  Dixon,  of  Trinity  College,  for  examination,  and  he 
very  kindly  furnished  an  interesting  report  on  them  (annexed  here- 
with). 

Horse. 

The  Horse  remains  all  belonged  to  one  individual,  viz.,  a  seven- 
year-old  stallion  of  small  size.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
parts : — 

1.  Occipital  fragment  of  the  cranium. 

2.  Three  broken  pieces  of  the  right  and  left  half  of  the  lower 

jaw,  with  some  teeth  ;  and  of  the  front  portion,  with  all 
the  teeth  in  position. 

3.  Pour  lower  and  four  upper  premolar  and  molar  teeth ;  and 

one  upper  incisor. 

4.  One  rib  and  one  vertebra. 

5.  Bight  and  left  humerus  (complete). 

6.  Bight  radius  (ulna  broken  off). 

7.  Two  fragments  of  right  and  left  tibia. 

8.  Left  metacarpal. 

9.  First  phalanx  of  right  hind  foot. 

To  judge  from  the  length  of  the  humerus,  radius,  and  metacarpal, 
the  forelinib  belonged  to  a  small  race  of  horse  or  pony.  The  measure- 
ments  of  these  bones  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  given  by  Dr. 
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Marek  of  an  Ezmoor  pony ;  but  tLey  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Uie  largest  of  the  horees  fonnd  at  La  T^ne  {ef.  Marek).* 

Accordinft  to  Pr.  Uarek,  the  La  T^ne  horse  agrees  in  its  funda- 
mental characters,  except  sise,  with  the  oriental  races  of  horses 
whose  typical  representative  is  the  "Arab"  (p.  28).  This,  what 
he  calls  helveto -gallic,  horee  was  135-141  centimetres  high  at  the 
withers,  and  it  thus  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  Arabs 
and  Ponies. 

The  cranial  fragment  of  onr  Loughrea  horse  was  too  small  to  be 
ntilized  for  any  dociBive  measarements.  The  lower  jaw,  however,  can 
be  almost  Teconetructed  from  the  fragments,  so  thnt  some  general 
idea  of  the  cranium  is  obtainable.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  cora> 
plete  sknll  of  the  Loughrea  horse  must  have  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  the  La  T^ne  horse  ;  hut  the  cranium  was  higher,  and  probably 
more  muscular,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  powerful,  with  a  wider  snout. 

A  striking  character  in  the  radius  of  the  Loughrea  horse  is  the 
great  width  of  its  proximal  end.  Whether  this  indicates  greater 
muscular  power,  or  greater  ewiftneesof  action  in  tho  limbs,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  rclutiouship 
of  the  width  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius  with  that  of  its  length 
in  di£Ferent  races  of  horses. 

Fortunately,  Br.  Marek  has  measured  a  number  of  intorestiag 
borse  remains,  and  has  supplied  us  with  accurate  data  of  their  salient 
characters. 

In  the  accompanying  table  I  have  given  his  measurements  (in  mil- 
limetres) of  the  La  T4ne  horse,  of  an  Arab  mare,  of  an  Bxmoor  pony, 
and  of  a  Eiang.  To  these  I  have  added  similar  measurements  obtained 
from  a  Connemara  stallion,'  from  a  radins  of  the  Irish  cave  horse 
(Shandon  Cave),  and  of  the  famoua  racehorse  Rolleshy,  whose  skeleton 
is  in  the  National  Uoseum : — 


[DiHXHSioKS  or  Radius. 


'  Hsrek,  i. ;  "  Du  helietuob-gilliMhe  Pfacd."    Abbandl.  Schweii.  palsontol. 
GMdkcbafL.   Tol.  xxr.     1B9S. 
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1 
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1 

The  proportionB  between  the  Shandon  Cave  horse  and  the  Loughrea 
horse  are  almost  identical,  though  the  former  belonged  to  a  somewhat 
larger  race.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a  typical  Arab  and  a 
racehorse  both  possess  a  wide  radios  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
that  they  stand  midway  in  that  respect  between  the  two  ancient  horses 
and  the  modem  ponies. 

For  future  comparison  with  other  similar  parts,  I  herewith  give  a 
few  more  measurements  taken  of  the  Loughrea  horse  remains  : — 


Eitfht  JSitmarus. 

Extreme  length 

. .     267  miU 

Joint  to  joint 

..     247      „ 

Greatest  width  of  upper  end 

•  .             OO          ,, 

Smallest  diameter 

32      „ 

Left  Metacarpal. 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  upper  articular  surface 
Diameter  of  the  same,  front  to  buck 
Greatest  width  of  lower  end 


213  mill, 
50 
30 
47-5  „ 


tt 
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Lower  Jofio. 

Height  of  horizontal  hranch  at  middle  of 

•*«■■•  o««                ••                «•                •« 

84  mill. 

Height  of  horizontal  hranch  at  anterior 

margin  of  P.  3      « • 

64      „ 

Width  of  incisor  portion 

64      „ 

Tranaverse  width  of  condyle 

46     „ 

Fint  Phalanx  of  Hind  Foot. 

Whole  length               •  • 

73-6  mill. 

Width  of  proximal  end 

60-5     „ 

Width  of  distal  end     .  • 

40-6      „ 

Red  Dsbb. 

The  Red  Deer  remains  were  very  scanty,  and  helonged  to  different 
indiyidnals. 

There  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fragment  of  the  right  metatarsal 
of  a  small  adult  deer.  This  had  evidently  been  exposed  to  rain  and 
wind  for  a  long  time,  as  it  showed  signs  of  much  weathering. 

Besides  this,  there  were  three  shed  antler  fragments  from  two 
different  individuals,  which,  to  judge  from  their  incisions,  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bone-implement  manufacture.  The  antlers 
of  red  deer  were  much  used  for  bone-implements  in  former  times  on 
account  of  their  hardness. 

APPENDIX  II. 

Repobt  on  the  HxTHAir  Bones.    By  Pbof.  A.  FaANas  Dixon,  M.D. 

The  bones  submitted  to  me  were : — 

'  I .  Left  tibia  complete,  but  in  two  fragments. 

2.  Lower  half  of  left  fibula. 

3.  Upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of   the  right  tibia,  in  two 

fragments. 

4.  Upper  three-fourths  of  the  left  femur. 
0.  Inferior  extremity  of  right  femur. 

6.  Left  OS  calcis  and  left  astragalus. 

7.  Second  metatarsal  bone  of  the  left  foot. 

8.  Atsmall  portion  of  the  right  maxilla  retaining  the  canine 

and  premolars  in  position. 

[2]» 
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In  addition  to  these  are  fonr  isolated  teeth  : — 
Molar  (probably  2nd)  of  lower  jaw. 
Premolars  (1st  and  2nd)  of  lower  jaw. 
Lateral  incidor. 

All  the  bones  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  individual. 

The  tibia,  which  is  long  and  slender,  exhibits  a  marked  degree  of 
torsion.  "It  almost  certainly  belonged  to  a  well-developed  young 
woman  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet 
3  inches  in  height.  The  lower  extremity  exhibits  a  slight  pressure 
facet — for  the  necK  of  the  astragalus — on  its  anterior  margin ;  but 
the  antero- posterior*  convexity  of  th&  outer  articular  surface  of  the 
upper  end  is  not  very  marked. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  fragments  of  the  other  long  bones 
agree  in  indicating  a  female  subject  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  In  the  fibula  and  in  the  femur  a  faint  groove  indicates 
the  line  of  epiphyseal  jui^ction. 

The  teeth,  which  are  in  a  beautifully  sound  condition,  well  pre- 
served, and  but  little  worn,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  young  person. 
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of  the  fraternity  "  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  which  hasfcened 
the  end  of  that  ill-fated  minister  of  the  latter — Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford.* 

During  a  search  for  ancient  wills  connected  with  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  attention  was  directed  to  this  portion  of  the  Haliday  collection ; 
and  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  did  these  original  and  appar- 
ently unknown  documents  appear,  that  it  seemed  only  rig^t  to  take 
steps  towards  making  the  Academy  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

They  deal  with  the  property  of  the  firatemity  in  that  poitioiL  of 
the  ancient  city  immediately  round  S.  Audoen's  church,  including 
High-street,  Cook-street,  Rochel-lane,  Keyzar's-lane,  IHnetavem- 
street,  and  Merchants'-quay ;  in  the  suburbs,  Francis-street,  James's- 
gate,  &c. ;  and  at  Kilmainham,  Crumlin,  &c.,  in  the  County  DuUin. 
While  adding  a  good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  city,  they  afford 
considerable  information  as  to  old-time  citizens  and  their  families. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  foundation  of  S.  Anne's 
gild  and  its  objects,  noting  anything  of  special  interest  in  the  Deeds, 
and  then  to  deal  with  its  later  history,  as  revealed  in  certain  proceed- 
ings against  the  fraternity,  initiated  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Goonoil 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  by  Chancery  Bills,  &c.,  at  a  subsequent 
period.  A  Calendar  of  the  documents,  similar  in  plan  to  that  adopted 
for  the  Christ  Church  collection  (Appendices  to  the  20th,  23rd,  and 
24th  Reports  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records),  forms  Appendix 
No.  I.   Appendix  No.  II.  is  a  list  of  Masters  and  Wardens,  1434-1740. 

S.  Audoen,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  died  in  683 ;  and  as  his  memory 
was  highly  Tcnorated  among  the  Anglo-Norman  sc'ttlers  in  Dublin, 
their  church  here  was  fittingly  dedicated  to  him  as  their  patron. 
S.  Audoen's  (or  S.  Owen's)  church  was  originally  conferred  by  Arch- 
bishop John  Comyn  on  the  Convent  of  Gr&ce  Dieu ;  but  Henry  de 
Loundres  allocated  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  S.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Within  this  church,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  8.  Anne's  gild 
stood  a  chapel  of  8.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  there  were  also  altars 
erected  to  8.  Catherine,  8.  Nicholas,  8.  Thomas,  and  8.  Clare. 

On  16th  December,  1430,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  King 
Henry  VI.,  by  letters  patent,  with  the  assent  of  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Justiciary  of  this  Kingdom,  in  homage  and  reverence 
of  God,  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  8.  Anne,  and  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the 
pious  intentions  of  the  said  prelate,  and  of  Christopher  Bamewall, 
John  Blackney,  Walter  Tirrell,  knight ;  John  fitzRobert  Bamewall, 
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Thomas  Gusacke,  esquire ;  Bobert  White,  merchant ;  Eobert  Silke 
and  William  Sutton,  clerks ;  John  Walshe,  merchant ;  James 
Blackney,  James  Gusacke,  Bobert  Gusacke,  Edward  Brien,  and 
John  Stafford,  baker,  granted  to  them  licence  to  found  a  chantry  and 
endow  a  chaplain  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  in  honour  of  S.  Anne, 
together  with  a  gild  or  fraternity  of  same,  to  consist  of  men  and 
women.  The  patent  contained  the  provisions  usual  in  cases  of  religious 
gilds,  allowing  liberty  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  have  a  common 
seal,  &c.  The  fraternity  was  to  support  six  chantry  priests,  one  to 
celebrate  in  a  chapel  which  was  to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anne, 
one  in  the  Lady  chapel,  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  altars  above  named, 
for  the  souls  of  the  king,  the  founders,  brethren  and  sisters,  &c. ;  and 
it  was  allowed  to  hold  lands  and  premises  to  the  value  of  100  marks 
yearly  for  their  maintenance. 

8.  Aime's  chapel  was  erected  at  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  running 
parallel  to  it  as  far  as  the  chancel.  The  south  wall  was  taken 
down,  and  six  new  pillars  formed  five  bays,  which  caused  the  chapel 
to  become  the  south  aisle  of  the  church. 

On  Ist  August,  13th  Henry  YI.,  the  Grown  granted  to  several 
persons  licence  to  assign  to  John  Bumell,  master  of  the  gild,  Bobert 
Wode  and  David  Bowe,  wardens,  certain  premises  in  the  city  to  the 
yearly  value  of  8  marks,  7  shillings,  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  said  sum  of  100  marks. 
This  licence  is  enrolled,^  and  in  the  margin  stands  the  note — '^  In  part 
satisfaction  of  the  mortmain  of  S.  Anne's  chapel." 

A  number  of  the  documents  afford  information  regarding  the 
appointment  of  chantry  priests  on  the  foundation,  their  duties,  main- 
tenance, &c. ;  and  as  to  the  college  or  hall,  together  with  the  various 
diambers  used  for  their  residence  and  accommodation.  As  the  existence 
of  any  documents  of  a  similar  nature  now  extant  in  Ireland  is  unknown, 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  lives  of  the  ancient  chantry  priests 
in  this  city  is  quite  new.  These  priests  had  to  serve  in  a  general  way 
in  the  choir,  while  one  of  the  chapels  or  altars  was  specially  assigned 
to  each  on  appointment.  Separate  chambers  or  sets  of  apartments 
were  allotted  them,  and  the  average  yearly  salary  pertaining  to  their 
office  appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  8  marks.^  The  priests  were 
to  have  a  competent  table  (or  board)  provided — **a  table  honestly 


1  Patent  Boll,  13th  Henry  VI. 

'  In    1392   ten  marks  was  the  salary  assigned  to   the  Chantry  Priest  of 
S.  Peter's,  Cheap,  London. 

[3»] 
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fScnmd,  according  to  the  degree  of  a  priest ;  "  and  the  tenure  of  office 
was  for  life,  ''  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health,  as  far  forth  as  Ood 
wonld  give  grace  and  bodily  health."  In  each  indenture  the  gild 
bonnd  itself  to  find  all  ornaments  necessary  for  singing  mass — bread, 
wine,  wax,  chalice,  mass-book,  vestments,  &c.,  while  the  priests,  on 
their  parts,  agreed  to  sing  at  all  divine  services,  so  far  as  their  learn- 
ing and  ''oonyng"  extended,  binding  themselves  not  to  be  absent 
without  special  leave,  and  not  to  relinquish  their  poets  except  on 
promotion  to  benefices. 

In  1534,  when  the  gild  acquired  the  residence,  garden,  and 
premises  belonging  to  the  family  of  Blackney  or  Blakeney,  known  as 
Blakeney's  Inns,  in  exchange  for  some  lands  at  Saucerstown,  near 
Swords,  the  place  was  formed  into  a  college  for  the  chantry  priests,  and 
in  their  appointments  the  special  apartments  assigned  to  each  ara 
specifically  designated ;  thus,  we  learn  that  one  was  known  as  the 
*'  second  tower  of  Blakeney's  Inns  "  (the  chamber  next  the  vault)  ; 
another  as  the  ''  fourth  chamber,"  &c.,  and  the  gild  undertook  their 
repair  and  maintenance.  In  certain  instances  the  occupants  them- 
selves effected  improvements.  Sir  James  More,  whose  appointment 
dated  from  1585,  hedged  a  little  garden  in  his  possession  with  '<  quick 
frythe,"  and  it  is  stated  that  he  intended  to  erect  some  buildings 
within  the  precincts  of  S.  Anne's  Inns ;  a  stone  wall,  made  at  his  cost, 
is  mentioned  later  on.  Sir  Thady  Cor  built  a  loft,  with  stairs,  over  a 
cellar  under  his  chamber,  called  '*  S.  Anne*s  workhouse." 

In  1546  Robert  Fitzsymon,  clerk  (one  of  the  two  attached  to  the 
church),^  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £8,  in  part  payment  for  his  services 
in  S.  Audoen's  church,  in  singing  and  playing  at  the  organs  at  all 
services,  principal  feasts,  and  holydays  ;  on  ^'  feryall "  days  only,  at 
Mary  mass  and  anthem,  and  Jesus  mass  on  the  Friday ;  he  was  to 
have  the  appointment  of  a  sexton.  The  other  derk  was  to  carry  holy 
water,  and  wait  on  the  curate  in  visiting  sick  folk.  Half  profit  of  the 
bells  and  church  cake  was  to  be  Fitzsymon' s. 

In  1540  William  Fynnyn  was  appointed  for  Ufe  to  one  of  the 
clerkships  in  the  church  at  a  salary  of  7  marks,  with  halfendele  of 
the  church  cake,  bells,  and  '*  mind  "  money.  His  duties  consisted  in 
singing  and  reading  in  choir  daily  at  divine  service ;  every  second 
week  he  was  to  cause  fire  and  water  to  be  brought,  and  he  was  also  to 
ring  the  bells,  and  wait  on  the  parish  priest  in  visiting  sick  folk. 


^  Joan  Douce  in   1381    bequeathed  a  Bum   of  money  to  the  two  clerks  of 
S.  Audoen*8  parish  church.     (See  No.  20.) 
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Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  chantry  priests  of  S.  Anue's  gild 
during  the  greftt«r  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  compiled  from  ita 
records ; — 

William  Gafnee, 1681. 

Thady  Cor,  1513-1535  (and  Bubsaqnently),  S.  Anne's  altar. 

Thomas  Cale,  1512-1S29  (and  subsequently),  B.  KicliolaB'  altar. 

Thomas  Hore,  1531-1536,  S.  Katherine's  altar. 

James  Uote,  1535-1545  (and  snhBeqaently),  8.  Clare's  altar. 

fieury  Oanrane,  1535-1549,  8.  Thomas'  altar. 

George  Broirne,  1545-1571  (and  suhseqnently). 

Thomas  Oafnee,  1546-         ,  S.  Anne's  altar. 

Symon  Carpenter,  1546-         ,  S.  Mary's  altar. 

John  Bocheforde,  1549-        ,  S.  Thomas'  altar. 

ITicholaa  Cor,  1552- 

Thomas  Caddell,  1564- 

Special  additional  chaplains  were  appointed  to  S.  Audoen's,  in 
fulfilment  of  bequests  by  testators  for  the  maintenance  of  priests  to  cele- 
bnt«  masses.  The  executors  of  John  Stafford,  baker,  one  of  the  founders, 
who  appears  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  conveyed  to  the  gild, 
ia  1450  (No.  119),  a  number  of  tenements  and  messuages,  with  a  view 
to  Boeh  cfilebrationB,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  deed.  Neither 
Stafford's  testament  nor  deed  is  now  forthcoming.  In  1478,  eir  Kobert 
Dovedall  {JSo.  1),  in  his  lifetime,  bestowed  on  the  gild  a  gift  of  100 
marks,  to  be  put  out  at  interest,  used  in  merchandise  at  a  profit,  or 
iaveeted  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  country ;  the  yearly  income 
derived  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  two  priests,  who  were  to  pray 
for  him.  After  sir  Bobert's  death,  the  gild  was  to  see  to  such  priests 
keeping  his  "  mind "  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  death,  aud  they  were 
to  be  maintained  in  addition  to  the  regular  chaplains. 

In  1488,  pursuant  to  the  wiU  of  Thomas  Wolton  (or  Walton), 
vfaieh  is  not  now  in  the  collection,  the  gild  (So.  2)  granted  to  John 
Bromyn,'  chaplain,  a  sum  of  40«.  yearly,  charged  on  a  messuage  of 
Wdton's,  which  he  was  to  inhabit,  and  which  the  fraternity  became 
bound  to  keep  in  repair.  Dromyn  was  to  have  board  supphed,  and  as 
the  gild  was  to  furnish  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  the  premises  had 
eridently  been  bequeathed  on  condition  of  masses  being  celebrated  for 
tbe  donor.  Thomas  Wolton,  who  is  described  in  1450  as  citizen  of 
London,  would  appear  to  have  settled  in  Dubfin  in  that  year,  when 
he  had  premises  in  High-street  leased  to  him. 

'  John  Dromyn  wm  Proctor  of  8.  OUre's  in  H86.     (Dr.  Hugboe'  S.  JuAn'f.) 
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yerj  specific  directions  for  observance  of  an  obit  are  contained 
in  a  deed  (No.  5)  executed  in  1529  by  Richard  Talbot,  merchant,  of 
Dublin,  who  bestowed  on  S.  Anne's  gild  certain  premises  in  the  citj, 
on  condition  that  the  priests  maintained  on  S.  Anne's  *'  Sent "  should 
yearly  in  S.  Audoen's,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Barnabas, 
observe  same  with  solemn  mass  and  diriye,  by  plain  song.  On  tbe 
Saturday  previous,  according  to  the  '^  old  laudable  custom,"  the  city 
bellman,^  was  to  go  to  the  old  station-places  appointed  in  the  city  to 
*^  bid  "  &  pater  nosier  and  ave  for  said  Talbot. 

Another  obit  to  be  observed  by  the  gild  was  that  of  William 
Queytrot  (No.  11),  which,  in  1545,  they  bound  themselves  to  keep 
yearly  *' daring  the  world,"  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  with  requiem  mass  by  note,  with  fine ''  pryketts  "  of 
wax  burning. 

A  similar  agreement  (No.  12)  was  entered  into  in  1545,  pursuant 
to  the  will  of  Alexander  Bessyke  (No.  22),  under  which  money  was 
paid  to  the  college,  in  consideration  of  the  obif  of  himself  and  his 
wife  being  observed,    fie  was  to  be  buried  in  S.  Clare's  chapel. 

The  deeds  are  full  of  information  as  to  the  district  immediately 
round  S.  Audoen's ;  and  a  study  of  them  has  made  it  possible  to 
describe,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  position  of  the 
various  buildings  connected  with  S.  Anne's  gild.  It  seems  certain 
that,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  six  chantry  priests  were 
accommodated  with  distinct  sets  of  apartments,  each  denominated  a 
chamber,'  but  whether  specially  erected  for  their  use  is  not  dear; 
most  probably  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  bequeathed  to  the  fraternity,  were  used  as  residences 
for  the  chaplains.  In  1425,  a  house  standing  by  the  stile  of  the  church- 
yard,^ was  described  as  the  *'  chamber  of  S.  Mary's  chaplain  " ;  this, 

^  A  chaplain  wbb  to  celebrate  in  S.  Martin's  church,  Leicester,  lor  certain 
bouIb,  under  a  deed  of  1452,  and  the  mayor  and  community  were  to  keep  the  oUt 
on  8th  August  by  requiem  mass  with  music.  The  bellman  (polictor)  of  the  town 
was  to  go  through  it  to  announce  the  obit,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  town. 
{Becorda  of  the  Borough  ofZeient^,  1327-1509,  ed.  by  Miss  M.  Bateson.) 

-  See  Ohiit  and  Mariyrology  of  Chritt  Church  (ed.  Todd),  Introd.,  p.  zzfiii, 
as  to  celebration  of  obits  under  wills,  by  which  testators  bequeathed  yaluable 
gifts  to  the  priory.  Dr.  Todd  notes  the  fact  of  the  obsenrance  of  obits  being  made 
the  subject  of  regular  purchase  and  stipulation. 

3  This  would  include  at  least  a  *'hall*'  and  sleeping-room.  In  Christ 
Church  the  Precentor's  Chamber,  in  addition  to  these,  contained  a  study,  garret, 
and  kitchen. 

^  This  turnstile  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  S.  Audoen's-lane,  near  the  Com 
Market. 
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however,  wBa  just  prior  to  the  inatitiition  of  the  gild,  and  the  priest 
{or  Thorn  it  served  oa  a  residence  was  connected  with  the  chnrch.  Bir 
'WiUiam  Qafnee,  to  whose  chaplaincy  at  8.  Katherine's  altar,  and 
reddence.  Sir  Thomas  More  sncceeded,  occnpied  the  chamber  described 
as  that  on  the  right  hand  next  the  entry  to  "  Cromlyng."  On  the 
acquisition  of  Blakeney's  Inns  hy  the  gild,  More  moved  into  the 
tower  of  that  building.  "  Old  Cramlin  "  was  the  name  of  a  messuage 
close  to  the  steeple  of  S.  Andoen's  church.  In  a  deed  of  1709 
(No.  124),  its  site  is  represented  as  then  waste,  bounding  on  the  sonth  to 
the  gild  house,  on  the  north  to  the  church,  and  west  to  S.  Audoen's 
lane.  The  Haliday  deeds  show  that  a  narrow  lane  had  run  between 
the  sonth  wall  of  the  church  and  Old  Crumlin,  and  the  gild-house  lay 
between  this  last  and  the  Corn  Karket.  This  lane  gave  access  to  a  door 
in  the  south  wall  of  8.  Aune's  aide,  and  the  passage  must  have  been 
ft  short  one,  probably  terminating  at  the  opening  leading  to  the  under- 
ground passage  beneath  the  chnrch,  beyond  which  it  was  blocked  by 
the  west  end  of  a  house  in  Kigh-street.  In  1572,  Alderman  Goghe, 
to  whom  the  house  then  belonged,  obtained  poraession  of  the  lane. 

In  1534,  James  Blakeney  conveyed  to  8.  Anne's  gild  the  tenement 
known  as  Blakeney's  Inns,  with  a  turret  and  garden.  No  particulars 
appear  hitherto  to  have  been  available  with  regard  to  this  mansion, 
though  our  public  and  civic  records  afford  information  as  to  several  other 
town  residences  of  leading  civic  families,  denominated  Inns,  such  as 
Bumell's,  Coryngham's,  Jeneval's,  and  Preston's  Inns.  8o  full  a 
description  of  Blakeney's  Inns  is  given  in  6.  Anne's  deeds,  that  the 
task  of  reconstructing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  plan  of  the  bnildlnga 
and  grounds  attached,  is  not  a  difBcult  one.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  High-street  occupies  the  site  of  the  luns  and  portion  of 
their  grounds,  which  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  the  old 
dty  wall,  on  the  south  by  tenements  in  High-street,  on  the  west  by 
S.  Audoen's-lane,  and  on  the  east  by  Ram-lane. 

The  family  of  filakeney,  or  Blackney,  had  been  resident  in  Dublin 
from  (at  latest)  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  had  been  settled  here  long  before.  'WiUiam  Blakeney  was 
dierifl  of  Dublin  in  1379,  and  John  Blakeney  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Conunon  Bench  in  1421.  lu  the  conveyance  of  his 
old  fanuly  residence  to  the  gild  in  1534,  James  Blakeney  is  described 
as  of  Sfkynhcre,  and  he  exchanged  the  Inns  for  Saucerstown,  near 
Bwords,  then  the  property  of  the  fraternity.  Its  governing  body 
appear  to  have  speedily  set  about  making  the  necessary  alterations  in 
what  must  have  been  very  old  premises,  with  a  view  to  setting  them 
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apart  at  a  leaidenoe  for  the  cbantry  priests.  The  name  of  the  place  at 
the  same  time  underwent  a  change,  and  it  was  thenceforward  known. 
as  '*  8.  Audoen's  college."  The  apartments  may  not  all  haTe  been 
ready  for  occupatiMi  for  a  time,  as  in  1538  a  proTiso  was  endorsed  on 
one  of  the  deeds,  that  ^'  if  the  pnests  of  S.  Audoen's  keep  residence," 
they  are  to  have  a  small  cellar  under  the  little  battery.  Under  the 
Inns  certain  cellars,  forming  portion  of  the  premises,  had  been  leased 
to  Tarions  citizens,  and  were  in  use  by  them. 

Ths  CoLLises. 

A  great  door  in  the  eastern  side  of  8.  Andoen's-lane^  led  into  a 
large  close,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  city  wall,  and  on  the  east  by 
Ram-lane,  while  at  its  south-western  end  lay  a  small  garden  between 
it  and  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  East  of  this  garden  lay  another 
larger  one,  in  which  stood  the  pile  of  buildings  formerly  known:  as 
Blakeney's  Inns.  Each  garden  had  a  door  communicating  with  tiie 
great  close  or  court. 

The  main  building,  which  boasted  a  tower,  contained  a  great  hall 
and  a  kitchen  (also  called  the  little  cellar),  at  its  east  end,  under  what 
was  long  known  as  sir  George  Browne's  chamber;  also  a  bntteay 
adjoining  the  hall.  The  chambers  specially  mentioned  in  the  deeds 
are — the  second  chamber  of  the  tower,  next  the  vault,  and  the  uppei^ 
most  chamber  of  the  tower ;  the  fourth  chamber,  the  east  chamber 
next  the  garden  (which  had  ''rooms  and  places"),  and  the  third 
chamber  of  the  gaUery  next  from  the  church. 

A  new  gallery,  which  ''  joined  the  church  door,"  waserected,  and 
it  probably  led,  for  the  convenience  of  the  priests  serving  in  the 
church,  from  the  great  hall  or  certain  of  the  chambers,  to  the  north 
door  in  the  chancel  wall.  While  the  Blakeney  f  anuly  held  the  pr«niaee 
this  was  unnecessary ;  but  once  the  chantry  priests  went  to  reside  in 
the  Inns,  a  direct  mode  of  communication  had  to  be  devised,  and  this  was 
achieved  by  means  of  a  gallery,  which  gave  them  an  approach  from 
their  apartments  through  the  garden  to  the  nearest  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice      Some  portion  of  this  ancient  doorway,  which  had  moulded 


^  In  ancient  times  there  were  houses  on  both  sides  of  S.  Audoen^s-Iane ;  on  the 
rast  side  they  extended  from  the  north  wall  of  the  church  to  S.  Audoen's  gate  ;  on 
the  we&t  from  the  corner  oi'  Keyzar's-lane  to  the  tower  over  the  gate  (the  ground 
being  at  a  higher  level).  The  backs  of  these  last  opened  into  the  cemetery,  the 
northern  side  of  which  wat  bounded  by  the  old  city  wall. 
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Jamba  of  yelloir  nnd^tane,  and   trhich  was  built  np  by  order  of 
Dr.  'William  Li^tbonie,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

In  Addition,  the  property  included  a  lar^  cell&r,  which  bounded 
to  tJi«  church  on  the  south,  the  entry  gate  of  the  college  on  the  north, 
and  the  lane  on  the  west.  These  boimdarieH  are  precisely  those  of  the 
little  gardes  lying  between  the  great  court  and  S.  Audocoi's  church, 
•0  that  the  cellar  would  appear  to  have  been  constrncted  beneath  it ; 
tiiia  probably  commnnioated  with  the  anderground  passage  which  ao 
long  ezisted,  and  which  wbb  the  subject  of  more  than  one  lawsuit. 
Another  great  cellar  is  deacribed  as  lying  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
great  door. 

In  1554,  the  gild  are  found  letting  the  great  garden,  free  egresa  and 
regresB  being  retained  through  the  great  outer  door,  and  the  door 
leading  into  the  garden  from  the  court.  In  1569,  a  further  letting 
t4>ok  place,  whoa  a  stipulation  was  made  that  laddere  might  be  fixed  in 
the  garden,  on  its  becoming  necessary  to  cover  dr  George  Browne's 
dumber.  Uy  the  year  1588,  all  the  building  formerly  known  as 
Blakeney's  Inna  appears  to  have  become  ruinous,  and  the  gild  leased 
it,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  1593,  for  sixty-one  years,  to  Alderman 
Kcholas  Weston. 

In  the  year  1535,  sir  Thady  Cor,  one  of  the  chantry  priests  who 
officiated  at  S.  Anno's  altar,  reeddtd  in  a  house  in  S.  Andoen's  church* 
yard,  underneath  which  was  a  cellar  known  as  S.  Anne's  "  work- 
houae."'  Over  a  certain  part  of  this  he  agreed  to  build  a  loft  with 
stairs,  and  to  roof  the  same.  We  learn  from  the  recital  of  another 
deed  that  this  "  workhouse  "  was  a  stable,  and  that  it  lay  north  of  tbe  . 
chnrchyard. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  certain  of  the  documents  which  have  been 
quoted  are  marked  as  having  been  enrolled  in  Domesday,  a  record  of 
the  Corporation,  wherein  deeds  affecting  land  in  the  city  were  bound 
to  be  entered. 

FkOPBSTY  07  THE  GlLIl,    &C. 

In  addition  to  the  college  and  some  premises  close  by,  the 
irateini^  owned  measuagee  and  tenements  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael, 
in  Hi^-sbeet,  Com  Uarket,  Cook-street,   Rochel-laoe,  Eeyzar's- 

'Tha  marau  eDgsg«din  lebuilding  portion  of  Chrigt  Cbuich  Cathedral  in  1664 
had  M  a  ipecial  irorkplaee  <ni»  of  tbe  dllsn  undertbe  cburcb,  probably  what 
was  afl«nraidi  tbe  Dean'a  atablt.  Tbe  cellar  mentioced  above  wu,  no  doubt,  died 
bj  wkaen  employed  by  8.  Anna's  gild,  in  connexion  vith  ita  eitenaiye  property 
in  the  nei^bonrhood. 
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lane,  Winetayem-strect,  Bridge-street,  Scarlet-lane,  Merchanta'-quay^ 
Frands-Btreet,  S.  George's-lane,  S.  Kevin's  and  S.  James',  all  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin.  In  the  County  of  Dublin  it  possessed 
property  at  Crumlin,  Kilmainham,  Nutstown,  and  Saucerstown,  near 
Swords,^ 

The  names  of  two  lanes  not  previously  known  to  have  existed  are 
mentioned  in  the  Deeds.  Kisshoke's-lane  occurs  as  a  boundary  in 
No.  120  (a.d.  1482);  but  in  this  instance  a  mistake  may  possibly 
have  occurred,  as  the  situation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Keyzai^s- 
(also  called  Kisher's)  lane,  close  by  S.  Audoen's  church,  was  intended. 
A  family  named  Kysshoke  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  between  1329 
and  1398,  as  appears  from  the  Christ  Church  Deeds;  and  some  lane, 
which  subsequently  disappeared,  may  have  been  named  from  that 
family. 

No.  57  (a.d.  1382)  deals  with  a  messuage  in  Golden-lane,  parish 
of  S.  John  de  Bothe- street,  as  to  which  lane  no  information  existed. 
''  Le  Golde  "-lane,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael,  is  mentioned  in  a 
document  of  1438,  among  the  Deeds  in  Trinity  College  Library,  which 
may  be  the  same.  Confusion  might  possibly  have  occurred  between 
the  two,  for  as  the  parishes,  both  very  limited  in  extent,  adjoined  one 
another,  it  is  unlikely  that  two  streets  of  the  same  name  should  have 
lain  in  such  close  proximity. 

Occasionally  the  old  city  wall  is  mentioned  as  bounding  certain  of 
the  premises — for  instance,  in  Eochel-lane  and  Winetavem-street ;  and 
the  ancient  city  watercourse  appears  as  the  '*  pipe  of  the  water  of  the 
city,"  and  as  the  "aqueduct."  The  High  Pipe  or  cistern,  opposite 
S.  Audoen's,  is  also  alluded  to. 

The  Deeds  afford  some  fresh  information  as  to  property  in  the  city 
belonging  to  monasteries  and  convents,  &c.  A  messuage  in  Cook- 
street,  near  S.  Audoen's  cemetery,  is  described  as  being  owned  by  the 
Abbess  of  S.  Mary  del  Hogges  in  1450  ;  in  the  year  1478,  the  gild  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist,'  in  S.  John's  church,  had  an  interest  in  some 
ground  in  High-street ;  while  in  very  early  times  S.  Mary's  Abbey 
owned  a  house  near  S.  Audoen's  cemetery,  which  by  the  year  1593 

1  From  the  Abstract  Book  of  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  mss.),  compiled  in  1772, 
it  would  appear  that  the  fraternity  had  owned,  m  addition,  property  in  Bertram's* 
court,  Bumell-lane,  and  Oxmantown,  in  the  city,  and  at  Ballydowd,  Carpenters- 
town,  Dolphin's  Bam,  Esker,  Leixlip,  Lucan,  Newcastle,  and  Ballyowen,  in  the 
County  of  Dublin. 

2  The  chapel  of  this  gild  in  S.  John's  church  was  used  from  1417  by  the 
fraternity  of  Tailors. 
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had  become  the  property  of  the  city.  In  1285  is  found  a  grant  of 
rents  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  without  the  New  Gktte,  and  also  one 
to  the  Nuns  of  Tachmelyn.  ^ 

Some  further  interesting  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  these 
documents  of  8.  Anne's  gild.  In  the  year  1486,  Thomas  Talbot,  lord 
of  Malahide,  held  lands  in  Kilmainham,  while  Eichard  Mareward, 
baron  of  Skreen,^  owned  a  messuage  near  the  Bull-ring  and  the  High 
Pipe,  which  in  1454  he  dealt  with  as  owner.  A  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  had  his  residence 
by  the  IBBgh  Pipe,  and  the  premises  would  appear  to  have  extended  to 
Bochel-lane ;  this  was  Patrick  Bermingham,  whose  ancestor  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  Land 
in  the  same  yidnity,  held  by  Eleanor  Dowdall,  wife  of  William 
Preston,  Tiscount  Gormanston,  is  named  (No,  82)  as  bounding,  in 
1527,  a  tenement  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  Deeds.  Sir  William 
Domvile,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
held  some  of  the  gild  property,  as  in  the  year  1664  he  is  found 
surrendering  what  was  known  as  the  ''small  farm,"  containing 
twenty-six  acres,  which  lay  in  Kilmainham  (No.  159).  The  name  of 
aYicar  of  Naas,  not  previously  known,  has  been  recovered.  He — 
Thomas  de  Donabat — appears  in  a  document  of  1376  (No.  133)  as 
grantee  of  a  cellar  in  Winetavem-street. 

In  1482,  the  gild  of  S.  Anne  granted  (No.  120)  to  Bowland 
PitzEustace,  lord  of  Portlester,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  for  their  own 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  two  sons,'  a  messuage  near  S.  Audoen's  ceme- 
tery. This  nobleman,  in  1455,  had  erected  in  S.  Audoen's  church 
the  chapel  in  honour  of  S.  Marj,  known  as  the  Portlester  chapel,  and  in 
the  porch  is  still  to  be  found  portion  of  an  altar-tomb  (a  cenotaph) 
erected  to  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  wife,  which  bears  their 
effigies.  This  chapel  was  constructed  by  extending  S.  Anne's  chapel 
or  aisle  eastward  alongside  the  chancel  and  choir,  terminating  in  line 
with  the  eastern  gable ;  the  south  wall  for  the  length  of  the  new 
chapel  was  taken  down,  and,  by  means  of  pillars,  three  bays  were 

i  Timolio,  Co.  Eildare. 

*  This  title  was  originally  bestowed  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  as  Lord  Palatine  of 
Heath,  on  the  Feipo  family ;  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  and  marriage  of  Margaret, 
heizesB  of  Francis  Feipo,  with  Thomas  Mareward,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Mareward 
funily. 

*  These  sons — Eichard  and  Oliver — are  not  mentioned  in  Burke's  Dormant 
Peerage.  They  may  have  died  without  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  Rowland,  lord 
Portlester,  who  surriTed  until  1496. 
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formed.    The  whole  church,  then,  was  traxifltormed  into  one  oonsistiDg 
of  two  aisles,  the  south  aisle  consisting  of  the  two  chapels. 

Very  few  of  the  more  ancient  deeds  are  dated,  save  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  former  times,  those  dealing  with 
property  in  the  city  haye  appended  as  witnesses  the  names  of  mayors 
and  hailiffs  of  Dublin  in  office  at  the  date  of  their  execution.  A  dated 
catalogue  of  those  oiTic  officials  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
taken  from  an  ancient  list  that  hung  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Tholsel,  forms  an  appendix  to  Harris'  DMin ;  but  as  it  has  proved  in 
many  instances  inaccurate,  any  original  oontemporary  documents  which 
serve  to  correct  the  table  are  important.  In  this  respect  certain  of 
the  Holiday  deeds  are  useful,  as  they  supplement  the  information 
regarding  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  Dublin  afforded  by  the  Christ 
Church  collection,  and  those  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

A  few  of  the  documents  are  of  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  medisdval  charter.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  is  No.  37, 
dated  in  1326,  which  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  erection  of  a  wall 
between  two  tenements,  with  a  provision  for  carrying  off  rain-water  by 
means  of  gutters.  I^o.  1  contains  some  quaint  clauses  in  reference  to 
the  profitable  investment  of  money  by  trustees ;  and  as  early  as  1478, 
they  are  found  to  have  been  given  a  discretionary  power  of  purchasing 
lands  and  fields  *'  in  a  good  part  of  the  country.*' 

Two  of  the  wills  in  the  collection  are  of  great  interest,  as  they 
throw  additional  light  on  the  social  condition,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Dublin  citizens  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — 
a  period  for  which  few  testamentary  documents  are  now  extant.  They 
enumerate  a  number  of  articles  in  daily  use,  including  plate,  house- 
hold furniture,  apparel,  weapons,  &c.  In  1381  (No.  20)  the  prisoners 
in  the  castle,  in  the  town  prison,  and  in  the  Tholsel  become  objects  of 
charitable  bequests.  Another  prison — that  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  S.  Sepulchre — is  mentioned;  but  in  this 
instance  the  priest  attached  to  it  is  the  legatee.  The  cripplo  who  lay 
opposite  the  inn  of  Nicholas  Seriaunt  (mayor  of  Dublin  in  1374)  was 
also  remembered. 

In  the  schedule  of  debts  due  to  Richard  Codde,  baker,  1438 
(No.  21),  the  then  archbishop  of  Dublin  (Richard  Talbot)  is  returned 
as  owing  the  testator  £10  for  bread,  and  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin,  was  also  his  debtor.  In  the  former  case  he  forgave  the  prolate 
£2,  so  that  he  might  be  favourable  to  testator's  wife.  One  of  the 
items  in  this  list  of  debts  is  the  sum  of  1 1«.  due  by  Thomas  Newbery, 
for  "  bread  delivered  to  the  Spaniards.'*     The  will  and  inventory  were 
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made  immediately  before  Chriitmas,  and  it  ib  possible  that  some 
Spanish  Tcsael  ladeo  irith  wine  may  have  been  wrecked  in  Dnblin 
bay,  and  Taiioaa  citizens  may  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
ciew,  or  snch  members  of  it  as  were  rescued.  Another  explanation 
snggerts  itself.  Nawbery,  who  was  sereral  times  mayor  of  Dublin, 
was  an  extensiTe  merchant,  with  a  bouse  on  the  qnay  by  the  Crane. 
Borne  Spaniards  may  have  oome  np  to  tbe  quay  with  goods  for  him, 
in  one  of  the  light  Tessels  that  broaght  wine,  &c.,  from  the  large 
ships  that  were  obliged  to  anchor  near  Dalkey;  and  the  purchase 
of  bread  would  have  been  for  their  use  during  their  stay.  One  of 
the  charitable  beqnests  made  in  Codde's  will  is  money  for  providing 
a  meal  for  the  poor  and  iu&rm  in  the  Hospital  of  8.  John  without 
the  Few  Gate.  That  some  educational  institution  was  connected 
widi  this  parish  of  8.  Andoen  in  old  times  is  evident  from  this 
will,  and  that  of  Joan  Douce  made  in  1381.  The  latter  left  2«.  to  the 
four  scholars  in  S.  Andoen's  chnrch  ;  and  Codde  bequeathed  4  ma^s 
foi  a  two  years'  exhibition  in  the  schools :  these  may  have  been  for  the 
ehoristeis  attached  to  the  chnrch. 

After  the  Beformation  and  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizn- 
betb,  the  gild  of  S.  Anne  remained  unohaUenged  and  unqneationed.  In 
the  year  1611  conuncnced  the  earliest  of  those  proceedings  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  port  of  the  Crown,  the  Irish  Council, 
some  public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  began  to  be  directed  against 
it.  In  Michaelmas  term  of  that  year  sir  John  Davis,  attorney- genoral, 
filed  an  information  in  the  King's  Bench'  against  Mathcw  Hancocke, 
master,  and  Nicholas  St^hens  and  Edmond  Uolone,  wardene,  requiring 
&em  to  answer  by  what  warrant  they  exercised  certain  libertiesin  the 
chapel  of  S.  Anne,  in  S.  Audoen'e  church.  The  fraternity  pleaded 
their  charter,  reciting  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  its  clauses,  which 
had  been  exercised  uninterruptedly  by  them  and  their  predecessors. 
The  attorney -general  replied  that  this  plea  was  not  enfflcient  in  law 
to  preserve  their  lands,  &c.,  from  being  seized  into  the  King's  hands ; 
and  here  the  proceedings  seem  to  have  terminated. 

In  February,  1634,  Bev.  Thomas  Lowe,  a  vicar  of  both  the  Dublin 
cathedrals,  brought  John  Edmonds,  an  attorney,  before  Laoncelot 
fiulkeley,  archbishop  ot  Dnblin,  with  a  view  to  hia  delivering  to  that 
prelate  a  number  of  rent  rolls  and  papers,  the  property  of  the  pld, 

■  Fl«a  BdU  (K.  B.)  4-la  Jsc.  I.,  ro.  iv. 
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which  he  declared  to  have  heen  discovered  among  the  muniments  of 
Kichard  and  Christopher  Fagan,  who  had  heen  aldermen  and  mayors 
of  Duhlin,  and  who  held  lands  and  houses  from  the  gild  of  S.  Anne. 
Amongst  these  documents  was  found  what  purported  to  be  a  Bull* 
of  Pope  Pius  Y.,  promulgated  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate 
(circa  1568-9),  which  commanded  trustees,  masters,  overseers,  and 
brethren  of  hospitals,  gilds,  and  other  religious  institutions  in  England 
and  Ireland,  to  let  lands  to  none  but  members  of  the  ancient 
apostolic  faith.  Lowe  asserted  that,  in  obedience  to  this,  the  property 
of  S.  Anne's  gild,  which  was  a  special  trust,  was  being  devoted  to 
improper  uses,  and  that  the  fraternity  divided  the  profits  between 
its  own  members,  Jesuit  priests,  and  popish  friars.' 

The  archbishop  delivered  up  all  the  documents  to  Wentworth,  the 
lord  deputy,  who  in  council  decided  that  a  breach  of  trust  had  been 
committed;  and  on  11th  February,  1635,  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  issued  to  John  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  sir  James  Ware, 
knight,  John  Atherton,  D.n.,  and  Eichard  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  empowering 
them  to  inspect  the  records  of  the  gild,  to  investigate  the  sums 
expended  on  pious  uses  since  1603,  and  to  inquire  as  to  leases  and 
fee-farms  on  foot,  with  the  considerations  paid  for  same.  These 
inquiries  were  to  be  preliminary  to  an  order  for  establishment  of  six 
priests,  who  were  to  be  in  possession  of  the  college  house  belonging 
to  the  fraternity,  which  had  been  granted  away  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  college  and  grounds  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  Ecv.  Thomas 
Lowe  preferred ;  new  brethren  to  be  appointed,  and  a  principal  ro«m 
in  the  college  reserved  for  meetings  of  the  gild,  and  as  a  place  for 
safely  keeping  its  muniments. 

In  a  return  (dated  20th  June,  1637)  to  the  above  commission,  the 
commissioners  reported  that  they  had,  on  search,  discovered  a  large 
number  of  houses  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Dublin,  as  well  as 
several  townlands  and  farms  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  the 
property  of  the  fraternity,  which  were  concealed. 

From  the  date  of  Lord  Strafford's  recall  matters  lay  dormant,  and 


I  See  Huntitig  of  the  Romish  Fox^  and  the  Qttenching  of  Sectarian  Firebrand*, 
&e.,  collected  by  sir  James  Ware,  out  of  the  memorials  of  eminent  men  both  in 
church  and  state  ;  published  for  the  public  good  by  Hobert  Ware,  gent.  Dublin : 
printed  by  J.  Ray  for  Will.  Norman,  1683.  I  am  indebtctl  to  Mr.  E.  R.  McC. 
Dix  for  the  loan  of  his  copy  of  this  quaint  volume,  one  of  the  few  know-n  to  be 
in  existence.    In  it  appears  a  translation  of  this  Bull. 

-  Gilbert's  Dublin,  vol.  i.,  p.  288. 
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in  the  Hunting  of  the  Romieh  Fax^  the  following  four  causes  are 
assigned  as  tending  to  hasten  his  end: — 

1.  His  reforming  of  Ireland  into  our  English  station. 

2.  Procuring  subsidies  by  parliament  at  Dublin  during  his  govern- 

ment. 

3.  Setting  up  the  Star  Chamber. 

4.  Eagemeee  in  eearehing  into  this  gild. 

Three  aldermen  of  Dublin — Carroll,  Jans,  and  Malone,  brethren 
and  tenants  of  S.  Anne's  gild — ^are  declared  to  have  been  active 
enemies  of  Strafford. 

The  commission  and  return  mentioned  above  are  not  now  among 
tihe  public  records,  nor  would  they  appear  to  have  been  enrolled  in 
Chancery.  They  were,  doubtless,  preserved  in  the  council  office,  and 
must  have  been  consumed,  together  with  other  proceedings  in  the 
matter,  in  the  calamitous  jQre  of  1711.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
whenever  the  mass  of  Strafford's  papers  and  letters  preserved  at 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  Yorkshire,  shall  have  been  reported  on  by 
the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  very  important  documents  con- 
nected with  this  inquiry  into  S.  Anne's  gild,  which  caused  that 
statesman  so  much  anxiety,  will  be  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the 
acoonnt  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Hunting  of  the  Romish  Fox^  is 
valoable  and  important ;  all  the  more  so  that  the  narrative  was 
compiled  from  papers  and  memoranda  of  sir  James  Ware,  a  most 
accurate  historian,  himself  one  of  the  commissioners  of  investigation. 

One  of  the  deeds  bears  the  following  endorsement : — '^  28  pieces 
perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Atherton,  by  order  from  the 
Councell  Table,  10  July,  1634";  and  a  lease  of  1639  contains  a 
recital  that  Andrew  Clerke  (lessee)  had,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  dated  31  May,  1638,  delivered  to  S.  Anne's 
gild  a  former  fee-farm  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  cancelled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gild  tenants,  specified  in  the  retui*n 
to  the  commission,  and  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  several  others 
held  premises,  whose  names  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  date  of  the 
return : — 

Sir  Patrick  Brown,  knight. 
Patrick  Brown. 

Plunkett,  alderman. 

Thomas  BalL 

>i  See  cap.  viii.,  "  The  foundation  of  S.  Anne's  guild  in  Dubbn,  with  the  cheats 
of  that  Fraternity  found  out." 
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Edward  Fyan. 

Clement  Ash. 

Christopher  White,  alderman. 

Patrick  Bath. 

John  Harrison. 

Robert  Caddoll. 

John  Brice. 

Lymrick  Nottingham,  esquire.' 

George  Forster. 

Sir  Philip  Percivall,  knight.' 

John  Ball.' 

John,  son  of  alderman  Kenedy. 

Clement  Usher. 

WiUiam  Purcell. 

Robert  M  alone. 

Walter  Kenedy,  alderman. 

Dame  Fitz  Williams,  widow.* 

Andrew  Clerk,  alderman. 

Sir  Robert  Dixon,  knight. 

William  Malone,  alderman. 

Nicholas  Stephens,  alderman. 

Edward  Jana,^  alderman. 

James  Mey. 

Christopher  Hancock. 

Ellincr  Terrel,  now  with  alderman  Pallace. 

Robert  Usher,  of  Cmmlin. 

William  Nangle,  baron  of  the  Navan,  Co.  Meath. 

Christopher  Bamewall. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lowe's  object  in  originating  the  proceedings, 
which  produced  such  important  developments,  was  to  compel  the 
income  of  the  gild  property  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  and  service 
of  S.  Audoen's  church.  Now  that  the  Reformed  religion  was  estab- 
lished in  the  land,  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  a  chantry,  with 
its  priests,  &c. ;  and  he  sought  that  the  ancient  parish  church,  with 
which  it  had  for  a  couple  of  centuries  been  connected,  should  receive 


^  Lamerick  Xoitingham's  will  was  proved  in  1648.  He  held  lands  at  Bally- 
owen,  &c.,  near  Lucan. 

-  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Egmont,  who  obtained  extensive  tracts  of  forfeited 
lands  by  Patent.     lie  died  in  1647,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Arthur  IJsaher. 

^  Merchant,  of  Schoolhouse-lane,  Freeman  of  the  city,  1641. 

^  Named  in  S.  Audoen's  Vestry  Book  as  widow  Fitx  Williams. 

6  Mayor,  1G27-8. 
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the  benefit  of  the  gild  endowments,  which  were  gradually  being  con- 
verted to  superstitious  ss  well  as  pTiTat«  oses.  Lowe  affirmed  that 
the  fraterni^  was  bonnd  to  support  a  chanting  minister  (to  which 
post  he  claimed  to  be  appointed)  and  six  ricars.  The  gild  pleaded 
that  its  entire  revenue  was  but  £74  14<.  yearly,  which  sum  was 
expended  on  the  parson,  oi^anist,  chonatera,  and  singing  men.  The 
commission,  however,  reported  that  the  annual  rents  amounted  to 
£289  If.  Id.,  by  composition  made  with  tenants  for  houses  and  pre- 
mises discovered  ap  to  the  date  of  the  report.  "With  reference  to 
these  transactions,  nothing  further  appears  to  be  discoverable. 

During  the  years  1642-1644  the  House  of  Commons  had  before  it 
the  affairs  of  the  gild.  In  the  first-named  year,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  its  grievances,  which  would  appear  to  not  have 
made  any  report.  In  April,  1644,  the  master  and  wardens  petititmed 
for  an  attachment  agaiost  some  of  their  tenantry,  which  took  effect, 
as  in  Augnst  of  that  year  Christopher  Handcock,  one  of  the  body, 
prayed  for  release  from  custody,  and  that  the  gild  be  left  to  its  legal 
remedy  against  him.  It  was  ordered  that  John,  bishop  of  Berry, 
Sandall  Jewett,  Zachary  Tumepenny,  Peter  Stringer,  John  Tadpoole, 
and  Thomas  Lowe  should  appear  and  answer  in  writing  the  new 
petition  of  the  gild ;  bnt  the  Journals  of  the  House  are  silent  as  to 
any  subsequent  proceediugs. 

On  27th  March,  1662,  the  prebendary  and  churchwardens  of 
a.  Audoen'a,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  against 
alderman  John  Eastwood,  master;  Michael  Chamberlain  and  Sobert 
Ball,  wardens;  Thomas  Browne,  James  Gernon,  John  Borr,  and 
IgnatinsPurcell,  brethren  of  S.Anne's  gild, — from  the  recitals  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  the  foregoing  information  bos  been  gleaned.  As  in  the 
case  of  Lowe's  action,  the  plaintiffs  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
in  its  present  circumstances  S.  Anne's  gild  and  its  revenues  were  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  S.  Audoen's  church  and  parish.  The 
Bill  stated  that  the  fraternity  had  originally  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  chantry  of  ms.  priests,  two  choristers,  and  six 
singing  men,  together  with  an  organist,  for  the  worship  of  God  in  said 
parieh  chttreh,  and  that  its  annual  revenues  now  amounted  to  £2500, 
as  to  which  very  large  sum  a  gross  breach  of  trust  was  being  com- 
mitted. It  was  asserted  that  the  reason  the  gild  had  not  long  ago 
been  prevented  for  their  illegal  perversion  of  funds  was,  that  before 
1641  the  greater  number  of  the  members  were  Roman  Catholics.  For 
some  little  time  after  its  affairs  had  been  inquired  into  by  the  Council, 
and  new  brethren  appointed  under  CouncU  orders,  the  church  services 

B.I.A,  PBOC,  V01_  UT.,  SEC.  c]  [4] 
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had  been  properly  maintained,  and  the  chareh  fabric  repaired ;  bat 
since  the  Bebellion,  Roman  Catholic  masters  and  wardens  were  elected, 
who  distributed  the  revenues  among  popish  priests  and  the  members 
of  the  fraternity,  and  allowed  the  college  to  become  ruinous.  They 
had  been  successful  in  concealing  the  nature  and  true  value  of  a  large 
portion  of  such  revenues ;  and  the  plaintiffs  sought  that  the  defendants 
should  be  compelled  to  make  discovery  of  the  mears  and  bounds  of  the 
gild  property,  and  that  its  original  purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

On  16th  June,  1682,  the  principal  defendants  filed  their  answer, 
in  which  they  furnished  a  general  history  of  the  gild  from  about  1620, 
pleading  facts  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  totally  denying  that 
they  or  their  predecessors  were  bouud  to  support  the  clergy  and 
services  of  S.  Audoen's.  They  affirmed  that  at  the  time  the  Council 
orders  were  being  executed,  the  Commissioners  carried  matters  with  a 
very  high  hand,  scourging  the  tenants  by  attachments  and  imprison- 
ment. To  show  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  insinuation  in 
the  Bill  as  to  the  principal  officers  having  been  Boman  Catholics,  a  list 
of  masters  and  wardens  from  1 638  was  supplied,^  from  which  it  appeared 
that  nearly  all  elected  up  to  1681  belonged  to  the  Beformed  faith. 
As  to  the  college,  the  defendants  did  not  believe  that  it  was,  either  by 
the  foundation  or  otherwise,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
said  six  priests,  or  that  they  ever  belonged  to  the  oeconomy  of 
S.  Audoen's  church.  The  remaining  defendants  also  answered,  but 
no  decree  appears  to  have  been  pronounced. 

The  Vestry  Book  of  S.  Audoen's,  under  date  24th  June,  1684, 
records  a  meeting,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
cause  between  the  Prebendary  of  S.  Audoen's  and  the  gild  of  S.  Anne 
should  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  his  grace  the  lord  Chancellor.' 
From  a  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  the  gild,  among  some  papers  in 
the  Gilbert  collection  in  the  City  Hall,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  officers 
of  the  fraternity  so  constantly  and  successfully  evaded  this  reference 
to  the  archbishop,  that  in  the  end  the  matter  fell  through. 

The  last  mention  of  St.  Anne's  gild  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
is  a  judgment^  on  an  inquisition  of  the  Wide  Streets  Commissioners, 
Dublin,  in  1824,  as  to  the  value  of  certain  premises  and  the  sums  to 
be  paid  for  interests  in  them.  Under  it  the  wardens,  brethren,  and 
sisters  of  the  gild  were  declared  entitled  to  £30,  for  the  fee  and 
inheritance  of  Nos.  3  and  4  S.  Audoen's  arch. 


1  Appendix  II.  3  Patent  Roll,  6  Geo.  IV. 

■  Michael  Boyle,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  formerly  archbisliop  of  Dublin. 
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APPESDIX  I. 

CU.KSDAS  or  DXEM  OT  THS  QlU)  DP  S.   AhnK  DI   8.    AuDOEN's 

Chtiich.' 

[Tb«  enrnnt  uombaii  id  the  mtrgin  us  for  conTsnimioe  of  i«f«reuoe.  Tho 
numbers  pieflieJ  to  each,  and  enclosed  in  bracket!,  are  tound  oa  tliB  originala. 
They  rater  to  aa  abstract  book  of  the  documeata  belonging  to  the  gild,  eompiled 
ia  1TT2  by  James  Ooddard,  the  clerk,  in  which  they  are  numbered  coiueautiTaly 
from  1  toBll.] 

Chikikt  Priests. 

1.  (63)  Indeiiteddeed,datedlOOctober,  18°KawarfIV., 

10  Oct.  wherein  Kobbrt  Dovxuaix,  knight,  gives  100  marks  to 
1478.  Thomas  UnASAir,  merchant,  meater  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 
Walter  Piers  and  William  Crampe,  Tordens,  to  be  disposed 
in  merchandise.  IJtf,  for  every  12rf.  increase'  (t.«.  increment  or  profit), 
by  tbe  bands  of  him  that  in  that  part  shall  he  their  merchant;  and 
lie  OT  they  in  trbose  hands  said  100  marks  is,  to  receive  the  overplus 
of  the  increase  of  said  100  marks  over  said  \^d.  of  every  \2d.  yearly 
foT  ever.  The  pld  to  find  two  priests  able  to  sing  and  pray  for  them 
in  8.  Andoen's  church,  such  as  grantor  shall  name  in  writing  on  the 
back  of  the  Indenture  remaining  with  said  gild.  The  merchants 
to  wbom  the  100  marks  aro  delivered  are  to  give  security,  if  they  die 
or  give  up  the  money,  or  salt  and  iron,  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
bought,  and  others  that  have  goods  in  hands  shall  adventure  not  to 
part  these  goods  over  the  sea,  out  of  this  land ;  and  if  any  of  said 
fiobert's  coiisins  or  allies  find  sufficient  surety  for  any  part  of  these 
goods  as  above,  they  shall  be  preferred  before  any  other. 

If  lands  in  the  fields  in  a  good  part  of  the  country  may  be 
porcbased,  that  to  be  done. 

After  said  Kohert's  death,  the  gild  to  sec  that  the  priests  are  to 
make  a  mind  day  for  his  soul  the  day  be  dies.  The  regular  chaplaina 
of  said  gild  to  be  kept  in  addition  to  the  two  priests.  [Seal.] 

>  The  foUoving  Deeds  are  in  Latin  :— Noa.  20,  21,  23,  25,  32,  3S  to  44,  fiS  to 
81,  83  to  85,  88to98,  101  tol03,  106,  113  to  118.  119,  120,  125.  128,  129,  130, 
133  to  152  and  160.    The  remainder  axe  in  English. 

■In  the  case  of  the  religious  gild  of  S.  Mary  at  Cambridge,  certain  members 
took  various  commodities  on  loan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  for  them,  at  the 
•ame  time  paying  "  increment,"  which  thus  seemed  in  the  nature  of  interest  on 
the  \OKa.—Ciiiitbridge  Oild  Sicvrdi,  1903,  cd.  by  Miss  M.  Batebon. 
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2.  (64)   Indenture  dated   12   August,   3^  Heniy  VIL^ 
IS  Aug.    whereliy  Haj&rt  Whtte,  master  of  S.  Annexe  giM,  John 

1488.  Wh  jte  and  Bichard  .  .  .  /  wardens,  grant  to  JoHsr  Dbojctt, 
chaplain,  40<.  yearly,  to  be  paid  quarteriy  during  his  life,, 
charged  on  a  messuage  some  time  Thomas  Walton's  (or  Wolton),  now 
.  .  .  .^  the  gate  of  said  John  Dromyn  and  Simon  Duff,  chaplains,  said 
Dromyn  to  have  his  table  '*  competent "  during  the  time  he  inhahitB  said 
messuage,  which  the  gild  is  to  keep  in  repair.  The  gild  to  find 
bread,  wine,  and  wax ;  all  according  to  the  will  and  testament  of 
said  Thomas  Walton.  [Skal.^ 

3.  (72)  Thomas  BuLBcoeHAM,  citizen  and  merchant  of 
[10  May,    Dublin,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Tade  [Cor],  chaplain, 

1512]  and  William  .  .  .  ,^  wardens,  grant  to  sir  Thokas  Caui, 
chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest  in  S.  Audoen's 
church,  to  be  exercised  at  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas,  or  any  other  altar 
in  said  church,  at  the  pleasure  of  said  gild,  at  a  salary  of  53«.  4d^.  per 
year.  The  gild  undertake  to  find  him  a  mass-book,  chalice,  TestmentSy 
bread,  wine,  wax,  &c. ;  also  a  chamber,  and  to  furnish  his  table 
honestly,  according  to  the  degree  of  an  honest  priest.  In  default, 
a  sum  of  53«.  Ad.  yearly  to  be  paid  him.  [Date  illegible.]  [Dated 
10  May,  1512,  in  Abstract  Book,  S.  Anne's  gild  (Gilbert  mss.).] 

4.  (71)  Deed  dated  4  October,  5°  Henry  VIII.,  whereby 
4  Oct.       Nicholas  Heebabte,   of    Dublin,    merchant,   master  of 

1513.  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Patrick  Dowelyng,  chaplain,  and 
Henry  Russell,  merchant,  wardens,  appoint  sir  Taj)ew  Con, 
chaplain,  to  be  a  chantry  priest  in  S.  Audoen's,  at  the  altar  of  S.  Anne's- 
chapel,  at  a  salary  of  4  marks,  and  he  to  have  his  table  honestly 
provided;  also  the  chamber  in  S.  Audoen*s  churchyard,  which  he 
now  inhabits.  The  gild  to  provide  all  ornaments  necessary  for  divine 
service.  On  their  default,  liberty  to  distrain  on  lands  in  Co.  Dublin. 
Signed  **  Tadie  Corr."  [Seal.] 

"Notwithstanding  thys  grante,  y^  cellere  endyr  y«  foresayde 
chamb^    ys  exeeptyth." 

5.  (66)  Indented  deed  dated  20  March,  20^  Henry  VIII., 
20  Mar.     between  H£>'iiY  Gaidox,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

1529.      S.  Anne's  gild,  Nieliuks  Uinfre,  merchant,  and  sir  Thomas 
Cale,  chaplain,  wardens,  and  Richaud  Talbot,  of  Dublin, 

I  Torn.  -  lUegible. 
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mercbant.  Recites  tfaat  said  Richard  had  certain  eridencea,  muniments, 
and  vritingB  made  to  him  by  Richard  Sharp,  son  and  heir  of  Thomaa 
Sharp,  late  of  Dablin,  mercbant,  of  certain  mcssnages  and  lauds  in 
Dublin,  all  which  he  gave  to  said  master  and  wardens,  to  remain  in 
their  cnatody,  to  the  behoof  of  the  said  fraternity.  The  stud  Rtchatd 
Talbot  releases  all  his  right  in  them  on  condition  that  every  priest 
who  shall  do  Ood  service  upon  S.  Anne's  Rent  in  the  chnrch  of 
S.  Andoea  shall  yearly  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Ramabe 
the  apostle,  keep  his  (said  Richard's)  obit,  with  solemn  maas  and 
dirigt  by  plain  song,  in  perpetuity.  The  bellman  of  said  ci^  for  the 
time  being  to  go  the  Saturday  next  before  S.  Ramahe's  day,  according 
to  the  old  landable  custom,  to  the  old  station  places  Bj)pointed  and 
limited  within  said  city,  to  "bid"  apaUr  natter  and  ow  for  the 
souls  of  said  Richard,  his  wife,  children,  and  "their  sequels,  and  such 
as  they  are  bound  to  pray  for,  jointly  and  severally.  If  said  priests, 
or  any  of  them  in  time  to  come,  do  not  well  and  truly  keep  yearly 
said  obit,  with  the  bellman  going  the  Saturday  before  at  the  time 
appointed,  except  sickness  "let"  any  of  them,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  enter  on  the  premises,  and  distrain 
for  5(.  yearly  rent,  without  any  contradiction  of  the  gUd,  the  distress 
to  be  divided  among  poor  people. 

6.  (68)  Deeddated28September,1531,wherebyNiCH0L*8 

28  Sept.    QwKriBOD  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild, 

15S1.      Thomas  Phyllype  and  Henry  TayUor,  wardens,  granttosir 

Thomas  Uore,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest,  in 

St.  Andoen's  church,  as  at  the  altar  of  S.  Catherine's  chapel  in  same,  as 

far  forth  as  God  shall  give  him  grace  and  bodily  health,  at  a  salary  of 

4  marks  a  year.     The  gild  to  find  ham  his  table  honestly,  according  to 

ibe  degree  of  a  priest,  as  well  when  he  is  sick  as  when  he  is  whole, 

yearly  and  daily  during  his  life,  or  four  marks  as  he  shall  elect ;  also  a 

chamber  wherein  he  may  lie,  that  is,  the  nearest  chamber  on  the  right 

hand  next  the  entry,  or  coming  in  to  Cromlyng,'  which  sir  William 

Gafne  had  last,  and  which  the  master  and  wardens  wiU  not  aUow  to 

become  ruinous.     The  gild  to  find  all  necessary  oroaments,  also  bread, 

wine,  and  wax.      In  their  default,  said  sir  Thomas  to  be  at  liberty  to 

distrain  on  the  gild  premises  in  the  city  of  Dublin  or  the  county  of  the 


>  Set  p.  2r ;  also  Deed  No.  124.      Thii  v 
the  steeple  of  8.  Aodoen'a  Church. 
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Memorandum  ;  agreed  17  April,  1536,  that  sir  Thomas  More  shall 
have  the  uppermost  chamber  of  the  tower  of  Blakeney's  Inns. 

{In  dorso), — **  Sir  Thomas  More  ys  endentor  of  hys  mortyfycacyon, 
and  his  chambor  w^  in  Cromlon,  and  after  his  chambor  w^in  Uie 
toure." 

7.  (73)  James  FnzsixoN,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
880et.     S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Thady  Cor,  and  sir  William  Druet, 

1586.      wardens,  grant  to  sir  THinr  Cor,  chaplain,  the  cellar  under 
his  chamber,  called  8.  Anne's  workhouse  (sir  Thady's  own 
house  excepted),  for  81  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  8«. 

Sir  Thady  covenants  to  build  a  loft  on  part  of  said  cellar,  with  a 
stairs  to  same,  and  to  sustain  said  loft  with  a  roof. 
Bated  29  October,  2V  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.1 

8.  (66)  Indented    deed,     dated    18    February,     1585, 
18  Feb.,    whereby  Jambs  Fttzstmon,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

1685.  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathow  Godyng,  and  Clement  Halman, 
wardens,  grant  to  sir  James  Mobb,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a 
chantry  priest  within  S.  Audoen's  church,  to  sing  at  all  services  in  said 
church,  as  at  the  altar  of  S.  Clere  in  same,  as  far  forth  as  QtiA  will  give 
him  grace  thereto  and  bodily  health  ;  to  hold  for  life.  Said  sir  James 
binds  himself  to  the  gild  to  sing  diligently,  &c.,  and  to  be  obedient  so 
to  do  at  the  request  of  the  master  and  wardens,  and  that  he  will  not 
depart  from  his  post  except  on  promotion  to  a  benefice  of  greater  value, 
nor  to  be  absent  without  leave.  He  to  receive  a  salary  of  8  marks 
yearly,  and  to  have  the  second  chamber  of  the  tower  of  Blaknye's 
Inns,  that  is,  the  chamber  next  to  the  vault,  which  the  gild  will 
not  suffer  to  be  ruinous.  The  master  and  wardens  to  find  all 
manner  of  ornaments  requisite  to  sing  mass  at  said  altar. 

In  case  of  the  gild  not  fuMUing  all,  sir  James  may  enter  cm  all 
their  lands  in  Co.  Dublin  for  distress. 

16  August,  1541.  Nicholas  BisNifET,  master,  sir  Henry  Gkiwrane, 
and  Henry  Russell,  wardens,  gave  to  sir  James  Moxe,  for  his  life,  the 
new  chamber  built  over  the  kitchen,  with  the  little  garden  next  the 
chancel^  and  portion  of  the  great  garden  lying  against  said  new  cham- 
ber, which  he  hedged  about  with  quick  •*  fry  the,"  *  he  surrendering 
the  second  chamber  of  the  tower.     All  other  buildings  that  he  intends 


*  Some  writers  say  this  includes  all  hedgewood,  except  thora.8.      Halliwell 
exi^loins  the  word  a^*  a  hedge  or  coppice. 
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to  l>tiild  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Anne's  Inns,  the  gild  wills  him  to 
enjoy  for  life,  as  long  as  he  dwells  within  said  Inns.  [Seal.] 

9.  (67)  Deed,  dated    12  March,   1535,   whereby  James 

18  Kar.,   ErrzsnfOK,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

U8S.      Mathew  €k)dyng,  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  grant  to 

sir  Hsimr  Gavkak,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest 

within  S.  Andoen's  chnrch,  at  all  services  in  same,  as  at  the  altar  of 

8.  Thomas  there ;  sir  Henry  binds  himself  to  sing  at  Divine  Service  as 

far  as  his  learning  and  '*  conyng  "  shall  extend,  and  to  be  obedient  to 

said  master  and  wardens ;  not  to  depart  out  of  service  of  said  chantry 

priest  during  his  life,  except  in  case  of  promotion  to  a  benefice,  and 

then  on  special  petition  to  them,  nor  to  be  absent  without  their  leave. 

He  to  have  a  salary  of  8  marks  per  year,  and  the  fourth  chamber  within 

Blakeney's  Inns,  which  the  gild  will  not  permit  to  become  ruinous. 

The  gild  to  find  all  ornaments  necessary  to  sing  mass.     On  their 

default,  said  sir  Henry  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  all  the  messuages 

and  lands  of  the  gild  in  Co.  Dublin,  and  distrain.  [Seal.] 

10.  (75)  The  Master  and  Waxdissb  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  and 
90  Oct.,    also  the  proctors  and  parishioners  of  S.  Audoen's  church 

1640.  appoint  Williah  FrNimr,  clerk,  to  one  of  their  clerkships 
in  said  church,  which  said  William  now  occupies,  and  also  a 
clerk  within  said  church,  with  half-endele  of  church  cake,^  bells,  and 
<'  mind  "^  money,  to  hold  for  his  life,  at  a  salary  of  7  marks,  out  of 
all  the  gild's  lands,  etc.  He  to  perform  the  following  services,  viz. : 
to  sing  and  read  in  choir  daily  at  God's  divine  service ;  and  every 
second  week  to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  both  fire  and  water  ;  to 
ring  the  bells  (**  forforthe"  the  ring  of  said  divine  service) ;  and  to 
wait  on  the  parish  priest  in  visiting  sick-folk  in  the  parii^h.  Dated 
20  October,  82°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

11.  (69)  Deed  dated  17    September,  37°  Henry   VUI., 
17  Sept.,    whereby  (after  reciting  that  William  Queytrot,  late  of 

1545.      Dublin,  merchant,  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  gild  of 

S.  Anne  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  College 

by  the  administrator  of  the  said  William)  Waltee  Tyrrell,  of  DubUn, 

*  The  clerk  here  would  be  entitled  to  a  half  share  in  the  profits  on  cake  pro- 
vided, with  other  things,  on  the  commemoration  days  of  deceased  persons. 

'  The  month's  mind,  or  commemoration,  is  the  mass  celebrated  for  the  soul  of 
a  deceased  person  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  death. 
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merchant,  master  of  said  gild,  Robert  Goldyng  and  Walter  Barby, 
Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  grant  and  agree  with  James  Quettbot, 
son  and  heir  of  said  William,  and  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  obit,  or 
**  mynde,"  of  said  William  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  once  every  year 
dnring  the  world,  that  is,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Bartylme,  the  apostle,  in  manner  following;  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Birige  by  note,  with  five  pryketts  (tapers)  of  wax  burning,  and  on  the 
morrow  after,  a  mass  of  requiem  by  note,  with  said  five  pryketts 
burning,  at  the  cost  of  the  gild.  In  case  of  default,  power  to  enter 
and  distrain.  [Seai*.] 

12.  (70)  Deed,  dated  17   September,  37°  Henry  VIII., 
17  Sept.,   made  between  Walter  Ttrbell,  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

1545.  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Eobert  [Goldyng]  and  Walter  Barby, 
wardens,  and  Thomas  Stephtns  (or  Stewnys),  Dublin,  mer- 
chant, and  Alsov  Fitzstmon,  his  wife,  late  wife  to  Alexander  Bessyke, 
Dublin,  merchant,  deceased ;  whereby,  after  reciting  that  said 
Alexander  Bessyke,  by  his  will,^  left  to  S.  Anne's  gild  money,  which 
was  bestowed  by  his  executors  on  the  College,  said  gild  now  binds  itself 
to  keep  the  obit  or  mind  of  said  Alexander  and  Alson  Fitzsymon,  his 
wife,  in  S.  Audoon's  church,  once  every  year,  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  (that  is),  on  Saturday  at  afternoon, 
Birige  by  note  with  five  pryketts  of  wax  burning,  and  the  morrow  after, 
a  mass  of  requiem  by  note,  with  said  five  pryketts,  at  the  cost  of  the 
gild ;  in  default,  said  Thomas  and  Alson  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  on 
the  lands  of  the  gild,  until  the  master  and  wardens  pay  20«.,  which 
is  to  be  used  by  them  at  their  will.  [Seal.] 

13.  (74)  XicnoLAS  XJmfret,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
28  Sept.,  S.  Anne's   gild,   Walter  Barby  and    Clement  Halman, 

1546.  wardens,  grant  to  Robert  Fitzstmon,  clerk,  an  annuity  or 
annual  rent  of  8/.  out  of  all  the  gild's  lands,  <fec.,  in  Dublin 

city  or  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  for  his  life,  in  part  payment  of  his  salary 
for  services  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  in  singing  and  playing  at  the 
organs  (if  said  Robert  be  in  bodily  health)  at  all  services,  principal 
feasts  and  holy  days,  and  on  **  feryall  "  days  only  at  Mary  Mass  and 
anthem  and  Jesu  Mass  on  the  Friday.  It  shall  be  sufficient  that  the 
sexton  of  said  church  being  found  and  appointed  by  said  Robert,  and 
the  other  clerk  assigned  and  '*  waged  *'  in  said  church,  shall  exercise 


See  Xo.  22. 
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and  use  the  office  of  canying  of  Holy  water,  and  waiting  on  the 
curate  in  visiting  all  sick-folk,  within  the  parish,  in  discharge  of  said 
Rohert  at  all  snch  times.  Said  Rohert  to  have  during  life  yearly  half 
the  profit  of  the  hells  and  of  the  church-cake ;  that  is,  half  what 
pertains  to  the  clerk  of  said  church  in  times  past. 
Dated  28  Septemher,  38°  Henry  YIII. 

14.  (81)  Ntcholas  Umfree,  of  Duhlin,  alderman,  master 

1  Oct.,    of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barhy, 

1546.     wardens,  appoint  sir  Thomas  Gaffnee,  of  Duhlin,  chaplain, 

a  chantry  priest  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  as  at  the  altar 

of  8.  Anne  there,  at  a  salary  of  8  marks,  with  the  third  chamher  of  the 

gallery  of  Blackney's  Inns,  next  from  the  church  (with  the  clauses  in 

similar  deeds  as  hefore). 

Dated  1  Octoher,  38°  Henry  YIII.  [Seal.] 

16.  (84)  Nicholas  Wmffket,  Duhlin,  merchant,  master  of 

9  Jan.,     8.  Anne's  gild,   Clement  Halman    and  Walter  Barhy, 

1647.      wardens,  appoint  sir  8thon  Carpindeb,  chaplain,  a  chantry 

priest  in  the  church  of  8.  Audoen,  at  the  altar  of  the 

B.y.M.  there,  at  a  salary  of  8  marks   (with  the  usual  clauses  and 

-conditions). 

Dated  9  January,  1546.  [8eal.] 

16.  (62)  Nicholas  Wmffeet,  of  Duhlin,  merchant,  master  of 

26  Aug.,  8.  Anne's  gild,  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  Walter  Barhy, 

1648.  Duhlin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  sir  John  Boche- 
FOBDE  Dublin,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  priest,  which  sir 
Henry  Gkiurane  lately  held,  namely,  to  sing  and  serve  all  divine 
services  which  have  to  be  served  in  8.  Audoen' s  church,  as  well  in  the 
choir  as  other  places ;  also  a  chamber  in  Blakeney's  Inns,  wherein 
sir  Henry  dwelt.  To  hold  for  life,  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health,  at 
a  salary  of  8  marks,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The  gild  to  find  all  orna- 
ments for  service,  with  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  and  other  necessaries. 
In  default  of  payment  of  salary,  said  sir  John  to  have  liberty  of 
entering  on  all  the  gild's  lands  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin. 
The  g^ld  to  keep  in  repair  and  maintain  the  chamber. 

\d,  paid  sir  John  by  way  of  possession  of  his  salary,  and  seisin 
given  him  of  his  chamber.  [8eal.] 

Dated  26  August,  3°  Edwaid  VI. 

{In  dorso), — "  The  annuities  of  the  ministers." 
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17.  (76)  ISxvBx  Pluxkett,  of  Dablin,  alderman,  master  of 
18  June,   S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  George  Brone  and  John  Wallyngford^ 

1552.      wardens,  appoint  sir  Nicholas  Cor,  of  Dublin,  chaplain,  a 

priest  in  8.  Audoen's  church,  to  sing  and  read  at  all 

services  in  the  church ;  he  not  to  depart  from  his  post,  except  on 

promotion,  nor  be  absent  without  leave.     Salary  8  marks,  with  an 

honest  chamber  within  the  house  of  Blackenye's  Inns. 

Dated  18  June,  6^  Edward  VI.  [Seal.] 

18.  (78)  Thomas  Fytz  Stmox,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of 
80  Jane,  S.  Anne's  gild,  Patrick  Mey,  Dublin,  merchant,  and  sir 

1564.  George  Brune,  chaplain,  wardens,  appoint  Thomas 
Caddell,  chaplain  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  to  ^e  service  of  a 
chantry  priest  in  said  church,  to  sing  at  all  divine  service ;  to  hold  for 
life,  he  to  be  obedient,  not  to  depart  or  be  absent,  &c.  (clauses  as  in 
previous  grants).  Salary  8  marks  yearly,  with  convenient  table  or 
board  daily,  and  a  chamber  convenient  for  a  priest. 

Should  the  gild  be  in  default,  said  Thomas  Caddell  to  have  liberty 
to  enter  on  their  lands  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin,  and  disthdn. 
Dated  30  June,  6°  Elizabeth. 

(in  dor  so). — The  28  pieces  were  perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Atherton'  by  order  from  the  Councell  table,  10  July,  1634. 

19.  (80)  Deed,  dated  1  July,  6°  Elizabeth,  whereby  (after 
1  July,    reciting  that  Nicholas  TJmfrey,  late  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1664.  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barby,  wardens,  by  deed 
dated  Ist  October,  37^  Henry  YIII.  (1545),  granted  to  sir 
George  Brunne,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest  for  life,  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  10  marks),  Thomas  FitzStmon,  of  Dublin,  alderman, 
master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  George  Brune  and  Patrick  Mey,  wardens, 
grant  to  Edwabd  FitzStmon  and  Geobge  Taylor,  gentlemen,  as 
trustees,  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  service  of  said  sir  Gborge 
Brune  done  as  chantry  priest,  4/.  6«.  8i.  for  life,  for  the  use  of  said 
sir  George  Brune,  by  way  of  augmentation  of  his  salary ;  also  the  east 
chamber  next  the  garden,  wherein  sir  James  More  lately  dwelt,  and  all 


^In  1640,  Atherton,  who  became  Bishop  of  Waterford,  was  hanged  in  Dublin 
for  a  criminal  offence.  He  had  been  previously  chaplain  to  Lord  Strafford. 
A  curious  account  of  his  last  days,  and  a  sermon  preached  at  his  burial,  were 
published  by  Dr.  Bernard,  the  biographer  of  Ussher. — Lecky's  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  i.  207. 
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the  rooms  and  places  thereof,  for  the  life  of  said  sir  George  Brone, 
Tbe  gild  make  John  Lampken,  of  BnbliD,  merubant,  attorney  to  enter 
and  take  possesdon  on  behalf  of  aald  Brane. 


IirVEinORm  AITD  TSSIAMBHTB. 

90.  (308)  Imvehtobt  of  the  goods  of  JoAir,  daughter  of 

S2  May,    Wilijah  Boitck,  made  at  Dublin,  22  May,  1381. 

1381.  A  messuage  and  two  shops  in  S.  Audoen's  parish,  40/. 

Tivo  shops  Thioh  Soger  Falli&gh  and  Thomas  Savage  hold 
in  same,  10/.  A  messuage  (with  two  cellars  beneath)  which  Richard 
Chamberleyn  dwells  in,  in  the  parish  of  S.  John  "  abothe-stret,"  60 
marks,  A  shop,  with  a  garden  in  the  Scarlet-lane,  4  marks.  Four 
ehops,  with  a  garden,  in  S.  Francis-st.,  10  marks.  Three  shops  in 
8.  Thomas-st.,  opposite  8.  Catherine's  church.  Two  shops  in  same 
street,  roofed  with  tiles,  which  she  wishes  EichardGlaaewryght  to  haTe 
for  ever.  A  brass  pot,  5». ;  a  stone  bouse  and  messuage  in  Kisbor's-lane, 
and  two  sclds  in  the  comer  of  same,  in  tbe  east  side,  which  she  wishes 
William  Dccer  to  have  for  ever ;  a  stone  house,  with  garden  and  solar, 
on  the  west  side  of  said  lane,  which  said  William  is  also  to  have ;  a 
•oUt,  with  a  watery  cellar  beneath,  and  three  selds,  with  porch  and 
solar,  in  the  Cooks' -st.  parish  of  S.  Aodoen,  which  said  William  is 
alao  to  have. 

Testament  of  said  Joan  Donee. 

To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  John  without  the  New  Gate.  She 
bequeaths  as  follows,  to  the  altar  of  S.  Audoen,  10«. ;  S.  Mary's  altar 
in  aald  church,  10«. ;  John  Walsch,  chaplain,  40i/. ;  Bobcrt  Logh, 
chaplain,  40i. ;  each  chaplain  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  \2d. ;  tbe  abbess 
tndnunsof  tbe  Hogges,  for  their  works,  1  mark;  the  works  of  S.  James', 
Dnbiin,  5j.  ;  towards  feeding  the  sick  of  S.John's  without  the  New  Gate, 
2Ci.  The  four  mendicant  orders,  by  equal  portions,  40«.  Tbe  works 
of  S.  OUre's,  Dublin,  half  a  mark.  Tbe  works  of  S.  Nicholas',  Dublin, 
and  for  tbe  hell  of  said  church,  40d. ;  tbe  sick  of  3.  Stephen's,  Dublin, 
&(. ;  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  4Qd. ;  tbe  prisoners  in  the  town  prison, 
ISd. ;  the  prisoners  in  the  Tbolsel,  12d.  Towards  making  the  bridge 
ol  Bathfamfaam,  1  mark ;  tbe  two  parish  clerks  o!  S.  Audoen's  churoh, 
by  equal  portionB,  2«. ;  John,  the  clerk,  and  his  sister,  2«. ;  the 
priest  in  S.  Sepulchre's  prison,  2t. ;  the  cripple  who  lies  oppo- 
site Nicholas  Seriaunt's  inn,  I2d.;  brother  John  Borby,  40rf. ; 
the   four   scholars   in    S.   Audoen's   church,    2s. ;    Henry   Seman, 
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12i. ;  Nicholas  Forman,  12^.;  James  Nasehe,  chaplain,  10#.; 
Adam  Piers,  chaplain,  half  a  mark ;  John  Monteyn,  18^. ;  Anyn.,  2#.; 
Alice  Gadby,  40«. ;  Amoe  Grays,  2  marks ;  the  works  of  S.  Brigid 
del  Poll,  half  a  mark  ;  the  works  of  the  Friars  Minors,  Dablin,  20«. ; 
the  works  of  S.  John's  church  without  the  New  GFate,  Dublin,  half  a 
mark ;  the  works  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  half  a  mark ;  the  works  of 
the  CarmeHte  Friars,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  the  works  of  the 
Augustinian  Friars,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  the  works  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  good  wife  Waterfeld  and  her 
children,  2s. ;  William  Walsch  and  Margery,  his  wife,  4«. ;  William 
Decer,  40«. ;  Brother  David  Meson,  4Qd. ;  John  Key,  her  servant,  half 
a  mark ;  the  son  of  Henry  Fox,  2s. ;  the  son  of  EUchard  Martyn,  2s. ; 
William  Decer,  a  brass  pot,  worth  5«. ;  she  appoints  Bichard  Cham- 
berle3m  and  Boger  Falyagh,  executors. 

21.  (93)  IiryzNTORT  of  the  goods  of  Bichabd  Coddb,  dtizoi 

20  Dec.,   and  baker,  of  Dublin,  made  there  on  Saturday  next  before 

1438.  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1438.  In  money  by  tale,  4/. ;  a 
maser,  a  nut,  and  four  pieces  of  silver  worth  3/. ;  twelve 
silver  spoons,  20s. ;  6  silver  spoons,  6«. ;  divers  vessels  of  brass  and 
lead,  6  marks ;  pewter  vessels,  6«.  ^d. ;  ewers  and  basins,  lOt. ;  a 
hauberk  and  a  viser.  10«. ;  a  sword-belt,^  4«. ;  divers  necessaries  for 
the  bake-house,  hall  and  chamber,  13«.  Ad. ;  com  and  meal,  20«. ;  a 
crannoc  of  malt,  10«. ;  three  swords,  6«. ;  a  hogshead  and  two  barrels, 
20s, ;  a  brass  pot,  13«.  Ad. ;  a  skiff,  13«.  Ad. ;  sum  17/.  8«.  Ad. 

Debts  due  to  said  Bichard  Codde. 

The  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin  for  bread,  10/.,  of  which  testator 
remits  AOs.,  so  that  the  said  lord  archbishop  may  be  favourable  to 
Joan  his  wife.  Thomas  Cusak,  deceased,  on  a  girdle  and  a  covered 
piece  of  silver,  5  marks.  Bichard  Walshe,  tailor,  on  a  cup  and  8 
silver  spoons,  20s.  Stephen  Sale,  on  a  piece  of  silver,  16f. ;  Joan 
Clynton,  on  a  piece  of  silver,  As, ;  and  a  silver  goblet,  3«.  Robert 
Olanon,  on  a  silver  cover,  As. ;  the  wife  of  Peter  Sewardby,  on  a 
girdle,  6«.  M. ;  Martyn  Brabane,  on  a  set  of  beads,  \2d. ;  Margaret 
Brigham,  on  a  spoon,  I2d.]  a  man  from  the  March  on  a  hauberk,  d«. ; 
John  Wafre,  on  2  hauberks,  and  a  dagger  and  girdle,  18#.  (not  worth 
10«.) ;  the  wife  of  John  Gardener,  on  a  brass  pot,  16#.  Ad. ;  Hugh 
Herdman,  on  a  set  of  coral  beads,  13«.  Ad.  (not  worth  10«.)  :  Robert 


^  '^troffe  /stropbeum,  a  girdle). 
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Oallane,  on  a  brass  mortar,  8*. ;  Alice,  his  wife,  5«.  Sd. ;  John  White,  on 
the  Key,  tailor,  on  a  hauberk  and  doublet,  4«. ;  Thomas  Fedane,  5«.  Sd, ; 
the  prior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,^  for  bread,  4«.  Sd. ;  Kose, 
wife  of  William  Awbrey,  for  bread,  23«. ;  Joan  Abbay,  for  bread,  13«. ; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Hoper,  20«. ;  Katherine,  wife  of  Eichard 
Fyper,  of  Howth,  6«. ;  Eichard  Bygdon,  of  Howth,  5«. ;  ^Nicholas 
Gierke,  for  bread,  13«.  4d,;  Margaret,  wife  of  Cokesson,  8«. ;  Walshe, 
the  glover's  wife,  12d. ;  Emota  Courragh,  4s, ;  the  wife  of  the  clerk 
of  S.  Michan's,  I2d, ;  Patrick  Symonesson,  of  Wicklow,  for  bread,  4«. ; 
John  Symon,  of  the  same,  I2d. ;  Shane  McGuyerrel,  on  a  brass  pot, 
2s.;  Thomas  Newbery,  for  bread  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  lis.; 
Patrick  Rothe,  of  Wicklow,  I2d,    Sum  23/. 

The  debts  which  said  Eichard  owes  to  others — Thomas  Chamer, 
I6d, ;  Anstace  Howe,  5s, ;  the  executors  of  Thomas  Goldesburgh, 
6s,  Sd,;  Eobert  Sclavane,  3s.  4d.     Sum  16«.  4d. 

Portion  of  the  deceased,  19/.  I6s, 

TssTiJCENT  :  To  be  buried  with  his  children  beneath  the  **  grounde- 
sill "  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Anne  in  S.  Audoen's  church.  The  rector  of 
said  church  for  forgotten  tithes,  6s,  Sd, ;  a  priest  to  celebrate  for  his 
soul  for  a  year,  6  marks ;  the  four  orders  of  Friars,  Dublin,  ISs.  4d,, 
to  be  equally  divided ;  a  meal  to  the  poor  of  S.  John,  Dublin.  For 
repair  of  S.  Audoen's  belfry,  20s. ;  Eobert  Walshe,  his  exhibition  for 
two  years  in  the  schools,  4  marks.  For  repair  of  the  church  of  S. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  Dublin,  6s.  Sd, ;  his  best  clothes,  to  make  a  suit 
to  be  given  to  the  most  needy  person  of  the  church.  His  terms  of 
apprentices  to  Joan  his  wife.  To  his  said  wife,  fand  Walter,  son  of 
Thomas  Codde,  his  term  and  estate  in  the  bake-house  which  he  holds. 
The  tenement  in  Bridge-street,  Dublin,  wherein  he  dwells,  to  his  said 
wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  said  Walter  Codde,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  should  he  die  without  such,  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
fraternity  of  S.  Anne  within  S.  Audoen's  church,  for  support  of  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  soul,  &c.  Should  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  wish  to  prove  that  they 
ought,  in  justice,  to  have  a  yearly  rent  of  6d,  out  of  said  tenement, 
then  they  are  to  forgive  him  and  his  feoffees  the  arrears  thereof ; 
whereupon  the  said  feoffees  are  to  give  to  the  said  prior  and  convent 
security  for  receiving  such  rent  yearly  for  ever.  The  residue  of  his 
goods  to  his  said  wife,  so  that  she,  with  advice  of  John  Chillam,  his 
other  executor,  may  give  thereout  a  reward  to  said  Walter.     John 


1  William  Denia,  prior  1438-1459. 
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Chillam  and  testator's  said  wife  to  be  ex6eatoi&  WitneBsn,  Thomas 
Squyer,  chaplain,  Hugh  Chillam^  and  others. 

He  leaves  all  his  lundB>  meesoages^  and  tenements  in.  die  town,  of 
Clonu  (Cloyne),^  and  elsewhere  in  the  oo.  Goric,  to  Walter,  soa  of 
Xhouiaa  Codde»  his  broker,  in  lee. 

Proved  before  Master  Biohard  Talbot,  coaumflsary  general  of 
Uichard  Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  cathedral  ohuieh  of 
S.  Patrick,  Dublin,  1 2th  Jan.,  1438,  and  probate  granted  to  the 
executors.     Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  commissarjsfaip. 

\^Ih  derao),--'*  The  dedya  of  y*  house  y"  Waltere  Ewvtaiee>  dwelliliL 
in  y*"  bridge  street,  and  of  y*"  ;mnuaH  rent  y^  crychurche  doyth 
chaulauche." 

22.  C^^)  ^^  ^^  AusxAjfDBB  BiswicK,  merchant,  dated 

1533.     To  be  buried  in  S.  Clere's  chapel,  in  9.  Audoen's 

1533.  church.  The  proctors  of  the  church  to  pay  the  arreazs 
of  their  wages  to  the  Mary  priest  and  clerk  there,  for 
service  for  his  soul  at  9.  Clere's  altar.  He  establishes  a  perpetnsL 
obit''  tor  himiwlf  ixad  Alson  Fitzsymon,  his  wife.  40«.  to  sir  Jasies 
More,  oJiaplain  of  S.  Audoen's,  to  pray  for  him.  Leaves  4^.  3j.  4iL  to 
the  [>ioctors  .  .  .*  to  the  poor  people  of  Manchester  parish  .  ,  .  .*  hoofist 
pritrhts  to  sing  at  S.  Glere's  .dtar  for  four  years,  each  to  have  8  markB» 
Thf  iwor  to  have  bread  at  his  burial  to  the  value  -jf  5^.  M^ittw>TTf 
Heniy  Gee  of  Westchester,  merehant,  and  Bdward  Abarte  of  Mas* 
clitfrttr.  His  niother-in-law  to  have  a  scarlet  kirtell  oloth.  Jlmes 
Abuite  :uid  Katheriue  .  .  .*  20«.  Mentions  his  tive  «hildpen  3jsd  his 
brothtr,  William  Beswicke.  Appoints  his  wife  mid  <oju  WOfiaBL 
Beswitjke,  Lxecutors,  ind  Nicholas  Qaeytrot,  overseer. 

Thtj  dociuutint  is  in  cxempliiication  of  the  above  by  Bobert 
Fitzsymon,  .'lllcitii  of  the  ourt  of  Dublin  W«»  raeanU^^  made  at 
tht  rtH^iuest  "I  ^hki  uild  oi  S.  Anne  and  the  proctors  of  :^. 
Auiiotiu';?. 


<€e  -'u>e  rtoil  OX  «.'lo>  lit?  •iKX'WHr,    ir.  !3t>4,  -d.  Jr.  •.'auiriei*!,  ill  which  thoe ia 
irMiurrui    ttriiut/ii » I  t.'jt-  iiXide  iiiiiuj'.  'viiivii  liad    "een  >iKU<^  :n  *ii*  virinity  '*i 
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[The  greater  part  of  tluB  document  la  illegible  from  the  effects 
of  damp.] 
The  abetraot  book  of  8.  Aone'a  Deeds  (Gilbert  MSS.)  notes  the 
following  viUs  as  having  been  in  the  collection,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  in  1772: — 

Alice  Beke,  1406. 

William  Decer  (no  date  given). 

William  Douce,  1341. 

Thomas  Rowe,  1471.    (He  bequeathed  money  to  the  altar  of 

8.  Thomaa). 
William  Stede,  1534.     (He  bequeathed  3*.  id.  charged  on  lands 

in  Leixlip,  for  a  perpetual  obit.) 
John  Stretch,  142S. 


GILD  PEOPERTY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
Blikehey's  Inns. 

23.  (552)  jAiiEsFiTzsYiioK,Masterof  8.  Anne's  gild,  Thady 
10  Tab.,  Cor  and  William  Dract,  chaplain,  wardens,  and  Nicholas 

1631.  Queytrot,  citizen,  and  the  gild  generally,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  sum  paid  by  James  Blakeney  of  Rykynbore, 
gentleman,  and  of  a  certain  deed  of  Bargain  and  Sale  of  a  tenement 
called  Blakeney's  Inns,  with  a  turret  and  garden,  in  the  parish  of 
8.  Audoen  to  them  made  by  him,  grant  to  said  James  Blaxenet  all 
their  right  in  Saucereston,  near  Uykynhore,  in  the  parish  of  Swords, 
lor  ever.  Grantors  make  WUliam  Queytrot  their  attorney  to  place 
him  in  posse  ssion. 

Dated  10  February,  1534.  [Skai.] 

24.  (83)  Thohas  Baxbt,  merchant,  of  Dublin,  master  of  the 
20  Apr.,    gild  of  S.  Anne,  Mathew  Goodyng,  and  Clement  Halman, 

1637.  wardens,  grant  to  sir  Jahes  Moke,  chaplain,  a  piece  of 
ground  sometime  void,  now  altered  to  a  garden,  lying 
vithin'  the  north  part  of  8.  Audoen's  chancel,  in  length  from  the 
extreme  part  of  the  north  part  of  said  chancel,  to  the  new  gallery  that 
joina  to  the  church  door,  and  in  breadth  unto  the  stone  wall  that  said 
sir  James  made  at  hia  own  costs ;  to  bold  for  life,  paying  to  the  master 

'  Su  in  original. 
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and  wardens  2d,  at  Easter  in  every  year.  Should  he  be  promoted, 
then  he  is  to  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  the  garden, 

(in  dario), — Sir  James  More's  Indenture  upon  the  little  garden  in 
the  college. 

Dated  20  April,  28°  Henry  YIU. 

25.  (555)  Lease  from  Nicholas  Qttetthot  (or  Quayttrode), 
29  Sep.,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  to  Eobebt  Goldthob,  Dublin,  mer- 

1538.      chant,  of  the  **  myche  syller"  under  Blakeney's  Inns,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  great  door  entering  to  said  Inns,  for 
61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  13«.  4d. 

Dated  29  September,  30°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

{In  darso). — Provided  always  that  if  the  priests  of  S.  Audoen's 
church  keep  residence,  that  then  said  Robert  wills  that  they  have  the 
little  ** syller"  under  the  little  "buttre,"  this  lease  notwithstanding. 

26.  (79)  Tadee  DorFFE,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  the 
8  Jnly,     gild  of  S.  Anne,  sir  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  John 

1564.  Wallingeforde,  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to 
Thomas  Eooebs  of  Dublin,  alderman,  the  largest  garden 
or  plot  of  ground  within  the  close  or  precinct  of  S.  Audoen's  college, 
sometimes  called  Blackney's  Innes,  for  a  term  of  41  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  13^.  4d.  Said  Eogers  and  his  assigns  to  bave  free 
egress  and  regress  to  said  plot  through  the  great  door  entering  into 
said  college,  the  court  or  bawn  within  same,  and  the  door  of  same 
garden  or  plot  adjoining  to  said  court  and  bawn,  at  all  times,  on  con- 
dition that  if  said  college  be  established  and  put  up  again  during  the 
said  term,  then  on  half -a  year's  warning,  this  lease  to  be  void. 

Dated  8  July,  2°  Mary.  [Seal.] 

27.  (86;  Lease,  dated  6  August,  2°  Mary,  from  Tadb  Ditfe, 
6  Aug.,   Dublin,  alderman,  sir  George  Browne,  chaplain,  and  John 

1554.  WaUingeford,  merchant,  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's 
gild,  to  Pat^ce  GiGESf  and  Thomas  Yebdon,  Dublin, 
merchants,  of  a  great  cellar  within  the  preciuct  and  circuit  of 
8.  Audoen's  college,  now  occupied  by  them,  which  bounds  to  said 
<;hurch  on  the  south,  the  entry  or  gate  of  said  college  on  the  north, 
the  pavement  on  the  west,  and  the  garden  occupied  by  John 
Walliiigford  on  the  east,  to  hold  for  41  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
oOs,  (Signed)  Patk.  Gygea'e.  [Seal.] 
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SB.  (88)  Lease,  dated  24  October.  10°  Eliz.,  from  Nicholas 

84  Oct.,   FmsTxoR,  Bablin,  aldennaii,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild, 

1668.      sir  George  Bnme,  cliaplaiii,  and  Patrick  Qygoii,  wardens, 

to  BicHABP  Galtsdce,  oI  l>abliu,  aldennan,  of  a  little 

cellAT  called  tbe  Eitohen,  in  the  east  end  of  the  great  hall  within  the 

college,  HOT  in  his  occnpaljon.    To  hold  for  a  term  of  61  j-ears,  at 

the  yearly  rest  of  6«.  Sd.  [Sbal.  J 

{In  dorto). — "Indenture  on  the  kitchen  within  8.  Audoen's 
college." 

S9.  (77i.)  Indenture,  dated  20  September,  1569,  vhereby 

90  Sept,  NxcHoua  Fimmoirs,  of  Dublin,  aldemum,  martar  of 
1869.  8.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Qeorge  Browne,  chaplain,  and  Patrick 
Gygene,  Duhlin,  merohant,  wardens,  grant  to  Thoxas 
WniNna  (Verdon),  Bablin,  merchant,  the  largest  and  greatest  garden, 
or  plot  of  ground,  being  within  the  close  or  precincts  of  S.  Andoen's 
college,  sometime  called  Blakncy's  house,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  1  St. 

Thomas  Werdon,  as  occasion  requires,  to  allow  ladders  to  be  placed 
in  said  gardmt  for  covering  the  chamber  which  sir  George  Browne 
DOW  has,  during  aaid  term.  [Gild  Skal.} 

30.  (77b)  Counterpart  of  No.   29,    executed   by  Thomas 
TeidoD. 

31.  Lease,  dated  20  February,  1593,  made  by  Walteb 
80  Feb.,   SxiwKATK,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew 

1693.  Handcocke,  of  Dublin,  Alderman,  and  Laurence  Enos, 
wardens,  to  Johf  Wesioit,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Weston,  alderman  of  Dublin,  of  two  cellars  within  the  close  or  pre- 
dnct  of  8.  Andoen's  college,  sometime  called  Blackney's  Inns,  in  the 
occupation  of  Nicholas  Queytrod,  merchant ;  also  said  college  hall, 
with  the  lofts  and  a  chamber  called  sir  George  Bruno's  chamber,  and 
other  chambers,  with  "  buttre  "  adjoining  to  said  college  haU,  and  one 
little  garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  S.  Audoen's  Church, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Nicholas  Whitrell,  clerk,  and  one  old  Kitchen, 
bounding  in  the  east  to  said  college  hall,  under  said  bit  George's 
chamber.  To  hold  for  61  years  all  the  premises,  save  the  old 
Kitchen,  and  that  for  61  yean  from  the  end  of  a  lease  to  Richard 
Galtrim.  Iste  of  Dublin,  deceased,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3<.  4i.  for  the 
former,  and  fit.  id.  ita  the  latter. 

K.  I.  A.  rsOC,  tOL.  II*.,  SEC.  c]  [S] 
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The  original,  signed  in  presence  of  Nicholas  Weston,  John  Tiirell, 
John  Luttrell  fitzThomas,  Patrick  Mey,  Nicholas  Qneytrod. 

{In  dorio). — ^Mary  Cooper,  alias  Weston,  widow,  and  sorriTing 
executrix  of  John  Weston,  lessee,  in  consideration  of  £20  paid  by  the 
gild,  surrendered  the  old  Kitchen,  and  other  particulars  in  said  lease. 
(No  date.) 

'*  These  nine  pieces  were  perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Atherton,  by  order  of  council,  10  July,  1634." 

3S.  (^^4)  Nicholas  Qwattbod,  Dublin,  merchant,  releases 

22  Feb.,   to  Waltbr  Sedobats,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1593.      gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  alderman,  and  Laurence  Enus, 

clerk,  wardens,  Blacknes  Ins,  near  S.  Audoen's  church, 

in  possession  of  said  gild.    Dated  22  February,  1593.     Witneasea, 

Nicholas  Weston,  John  Birrell,  John  LuttreU  fitzThomas.     [Seal.] 

33.  (54)  Lease,  dated    4   April,   1598,    whereby    (after 

4  April,  reciting  that  Walter  Sedgrave,  late  master  of  S.  Anne^s 
1588.  gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  alderman,  and  Laurence  Enose, 
clerk,  wardens,  had  on  30  October,  1593,  demised  to  John 
Sedgrave,  son  and  heir  of  said  Walter,  the  great  garden,  within  the  dose 
or  precinct  of  S.  Audoen's  college,  sometimes  called  Blackneia  Lines, 
joining  to  Rame-lane  in  the  east,  then  in  the  occupation  of  said  Walter 
for  a  term  of  61  years  from  Easter,  1630,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  16#. ; 
and  further  reciting  that  said  John  and  Walter  have  granted  said 
term  to  Nicholas  Ball,  Dublin,  alderman,  and  said  Nicholas  Ball 
haying  lately  expended  about  £300  in  building  a  great  house  on  ttamt^ 
ground),  Michazl  CHAMBKRi.itNK,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  the  said 
gild,  John  Tirrell,  alderman,  and  Richard  Gerrot,  merchant,  waideuB, 
grant  to  said  Nicholas  Ball  the  said  premises  for  a  term  of  99  yean, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  16«.  Witnesses,  Nichs.  Weston,  Mat.  Handcock, 
Edmond  Purcell. 


Bridge  Steeet. 

34.  9d,  Lca&e,  dated  23  February,  36^  Eliz.,  made  by 

23  Feb.,   WALiFJi  Sedgjkave,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1594.      gild,  Matliew  Handcock  and  Laurens  Enos,   wardens,  to 

James?  Ja>.j>,  mayor  of  Dublin,  of  a  messuage  with  all  shops. 
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cellars,  &c.,  in  the  Bridge-street,  lying  between  said  street  towards 
the  east,  and  the  stone  wall  of  said  city  towards  the  west,  and 
in  breadth,  between  John  Eocheforde's  house,  sometime  Seriante's 
inheritance,  Bamewall's  lands  towards  the  south,  and  Christopher 
Cosgrave's  house,  being  also  lately  Bamewall's  inheritance  towards  the 
north.  To  hold  for  91  years,  to  begin  from  the  end  of  a  lease  granted 
to  Francis  Harbard,  late  deceased,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«. 

(Signed),  James  Jaitbs. 

Present  when  James  Jans,  mayor,  delivered  these  presents  to  Gerald 
Delahide,  to  be  given  to  the  gild : — Rich.  Bellyng,  Kich.  Brandon, 
Bych.  Brown. 

Present  when  said  Gerald  delivered  them  as  the  deed  of  Jans  : — 
Nich.  Weston,  John  Tirrell,  John  Luttrell  fitz  Thomas,  Patk.  Mey, 
Nich.  Qnaytrod.  [Seal.] 


BuLLEiKe^  (neab  the). 

36.  (545)  William,   son     of  Roger   Assheborne    (after 

6  Dec,     reciting  that  by  deed  of  2  August,  7°  Henry  IV.  (1406), 

1406.     he  had  granted  to  John  Stafford,  citizen  and  baker,  DubUn, 

a  messuage  lying  near  the  Bulryng  in  said  city,  between 

the  messuage  of  the  Prior  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  east,  and  the 

measuage  of  Robert  Bumell  on  the  west,  for  the  life  of  Nicholas 

Wodere  and  others),  ratifies  to  said  John  Stapfoed  said  possession  and 

one  week  further,  and  to  said  Nicholas  and  others,  a  term  of  42  years 

after  the  date  of  said  first-mentioned  deed,  they  rendering  a  rose  yearly 

on  8.  John  the  Baptist's  feast. 

Bated  6  December,  8°  Henry  lY.  [Seal.] 

36.  (544)  RiCHABn  Mabewakd,  knight,  baron  of  Scryne, 

4Kar.,    releases  to  Nicholas  Dowdall,    citizen  and  merchant, 

1454.      Dublin,  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  lying  near 

le   Bulryng,  in   breadth    between  the  land    of   Henry 

Eustace  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  S.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital 


1  An  iron  ring  in  the  Com  Market,  to  which  bulls  were  fastened  for  baiting. 

[5]# 
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without  the  Kew  Gate  on  the  west,  and  in  length  from  the  highway  on 

the  north  to  the  wall  of  said  city  on  the  south. 

Dated  4  March,  32^  Henry  YI.  [Seal.] 

{In  dorso). — On  house  of  John  GryfEyn,  near  the  high  pipe,  city 

Buhlin. 


Cook  Stbeet. 

37.  (580)  Agreement  made  at  Dublin,  on  Friday  next 

8  Feb.,     after  the  Purification  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  in  the  19th  year  of 

1326.  King  Edward,  son  of  Eling  Edward,  between  Matthkw 
Bathe,  John  de  Kyrdif ,  Thomas  de  Golechester,  and  John 
de  Notyngham,  ouabdiait's  of  William,  son  of  Kobebt  de  Nottnohaic, 
on  the  one  part,  and  John  de  Cableton  and  Joan,  his  wife,  on  the  other. 
It  recites  that  said  William  has  a  certain  place  of  land  contiguous  to 
the  land  of  said  John  de  Garleton  and  Joan,  his  wife,  in  Cook-st. 
towards  the  west,  in  breadth  from  the  "  groundsille  "  of  said  William's 
house  in  said  street  towards  the  east,  by  the  space  of  half  a  foot  and 
quarter  of  a  man's  foot,  up  to  the  land  of  said  John  and  Joan,  and  in 
length  from  said  street  in  front  up  to  the  land  of  said  William,  which 
Thomas  Turmyn  holds,  in  the  rare. 

The  said  Carletons  are  granted  leave  to  raise  a  stone  wall  on  said 
place,  contiguous  to  the  place  of  said  John  and  Joan,  namely,  up  to 
the  "  resoun  "  *  of  the  wall  of  said  William's  house,  which  "  resoun  " 
will  lie  above  said  wall ;  also  to  build  upon  half  the  wall  towards  his 
land,  and  to  have  their  easements  thereof,  without  contradiction  of 
said  William,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  In  addition,  the 
said  Carletons  allow  said  William  to  build  on  the  other  half  of  said 
wall,  towards  their  said  messuage,  and  to  place  corbels  in  the  said  wall, 
for  the  support  of  his  said  house,  and  to  have  their  easements  therein, 
without  contradiction  of  said  John  and  Joan,  for  ever.  They  also 
agree  that  they,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  at  their  own  costs,  will  carry 
away  the  water  dripping  down  above  the  whole  of  the  said  wall,  and 
find  gutters  for  this  purpose,  whenever  necessary. 

{In  dor 80,) — '*  Mey  is  house  in  the  Cooke-st." 


^  Rasen,  in  timber  buildings,  is  that  i>iece  of  timber  to  which  the  bottoms  of  the 
rafters  are  fastened. 
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38.  (565)  WrujAX  Asshsbobnb  releasee  to  John  Walshe, 
18  July,  citizen  of  Dublin,  his  right  in  a  waste  place  in  the  parish  of 

1404.     S.  Michael,  Dublin,  lying  in  length  from  Cook-street  on 

the  north  to  an  old  wall  on  the  south ;  in  breadth  from  the 

lane  called  the  Bam-lane  on  the  west  to  the  tenement  of  Nicholas 

Wodere   on   the   east.     Dated  Friday   next  before  the  feast    of 

St.  Margaret  the  Virgin,  5*^  Henry  IV. 

39.  (567)  Grantor  in  No.  38,  makes  John  Elys  his  attor- 
12  Sept.,  ney,  to  place  grantee  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

1404.      Dated  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  B.V.  M.,  6^  Henry  IV. 

40.  (566)  Kelease  of  the  premises  in  No.  88. 

18  Sept.,   Dated  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
1404.      the  B.V.M.,  6*^  Henry  IV. 

41.  (11^)  Nicholas  Ftkglas,  citizen  of  Dublin,  holding 
10  Aug.,  for  term  of  his  life  two  shops  in  Cook-street,  in  the  parish 

1416.  of  8.  Audoen,  Dublin,  between  the  tenement  of  John 
Falyagh  to  the  east,  and  the  tenement  of  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  8.  Mary,  Dublin,  to  the  west,  as  in  breadth,  and  extending 
from  said  street  towards  the  north  to  the  cemetery  of  8.  Audoen  on  the 
south,  the  reversion  in  which  belongs  to  John  Moll,  chaplain;  and 
aaid  Nicholas  Fynglas  having  granted  said  shops  to  Boger  Fleming, 
Geoffrey  Wale,  John  Ingoll,  and  Bichard  Ectot,  chaplains,  for  his 
term,  namely,  that  of  his  life,  said  JoHir  Moll  quits  claim.  Dated 
10  August,  4°  Henry  V. 

(/»  darso.) — Deed  of  2  shops  in  Cook-street,  l)ublin,  lately  of 
Geoffrey  More. 

42.  (539)  JoHK    CmsTOFEE,    chaplain,    grants    to  John 
1  Vov.,   Walshs,  citizen  of  Dublin,  ISs.  4d.  rent  out  of  a  stone 

1424.  house  containing  a  cellar,  a  solar,  and  an  upper  solar, 
called  ''  le  wochouse  "  (the  watch-house)  in  Cook-street, 
parish  of  8.  Audoen,  between  the  land  formerly  of  Eichard  Glaswright, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  garden  of  John  Ingoll  on  the  other,  towards 
the  west,  and  the  tenement  of  Thomas  Grampe  towards  the  east.  .  .  • 
*     Dated  1  November,  3  Henry  VI. 

iTom. 
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43.       (61)  IsKAY   Yale,  of  Dublin,  WnjiAM  Frakkhome,  of 

10  Feb.,    Swords,  and  EIathebine,  his  wife,  grant  to  Johk  GsTDAiTy 

1459.     of  Dublin,  miller,  three   shops,  one  gallery,  and  garden 

annexed,  being  parcel  of  five  shops  in  Cook-street,  parish 

of  S.  Audoen,  extending  from  said  street  towards  the  south  up  to 

Colmansbroke  towards  the  north ;  and  from  land  lately  Eobert  Gkdlane's 

towards  the  west,  to  two  shops  on  the  east.     To  hold  for  the  life  of 

Thomas  Bellewe,  John  Bellewe,  Geoffrey  Sale,  John  White,  John  Blake, 

and  John  Bron,  and  should  they  die  within  30  years  from  this  date,then 

grantee  to  hold  up  to  the  end  of  said  term  of  30  years,  at  the  yearly 

rent  of  4rf.,  silver. 

Dated  10  February,  37°  Henry  VI. 

43b  [The  following  Deeds,  connected  with  the  property  of 
S.  Anne's  gild,  are  enrolled  in  Patent  EoU  (Chancery),  28°  Elizabeth, 
(1585),  m.  10,  viz. : — 

29  Sept.,  (19)  Lease,  dated  29  September,  23°  Henry  VIII.,  from 
1531.  Nicholas  Quettbot,  master,  Henry  Tailor,  and  Thomas 
Phillips,  wardens,  to  Henbt  Mole,  of  Dublin,  yeoman,  of 
a  house,  &c.,  in  the  Cook-street,  Dublin,  joining  to  Thomas  Barbie's 
land  on  the  east,  the  house  of  S.  Anne  on  the  west,  the  lands  of  James 
Blackney  on  the  south,  and  the  King's  highway  on  the  north,  for 
31  years.     Bent,  13«.  ^d, 

229  Sept.,         <21)  Lease,  dated  29  September,  38°  Henry  VHI., 

1546.      from    Nicholas  Wmfeet,    master,  Walter  Barbie,   and 

Clement  Halman,  wardens,  to  Walter  Babbie,  Dublin, 

merchant,  of  a  house  in  Cook-street,  Dublin,  for  61  years,  from  29 

September,  1562. 

13  Oct. ,  (20)  Release,  dated  1 3  October,  1 559,  by Geoege  Beuobs 
1569.  and  Kathebine  Pitzsimons,  his  wife,  administratrix  of 
Katherine  Moore,  late  of  Dublin,  widow,  mother  of  said 
Katherine  (reciting  the  preceding  terms,  which  came  to  Eichard 
Fitzsimon,  commonly  called  Richard  Stanton,  late  of  Dublin^  yeoman, 
deceased,  husband  to  said  Katherine  More),  to  Nicholas  Gabdenee,  of 
Dublin,  gentleman,  in  consideration  of  £50,  of  the  premises  in  the 
foregoing  deeds  mentioned,  for  the  whole  term  therein  granted. 

12  Aug.,        (22)  Lease,  dated  12  August,  4°  Eliz.,  from  Walter 

1562.      Baebt  to  Nicholas  Gaedener,  of  a  Toid  piece  of  ground, 

with  a  little  chamber  built  on  a  little  piece  of  the  same,  now 


) 
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in  said  Gratdener's  occupation,  abutting  on  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the 
east.  Cook-street  on  the  south,  a  tenement  of  widow  Goyle  on  the 
west,  and  the  ground  of  S.  Owyn's  church  on  the  north,  to  hold 
for  the  life  of  Margaret  Barby,  daughter  and  heir  of  one  Thomas 
Barby,  deceased.     Kent,  12«.  yearly. 

If  said  chamber  be  found  not  to  appertain  of  right  to  same,  lessee 
to  pay  but  6«.  rent.] 

44.  (569)  Nicholas  Fitzstmons,  alderman,  Dublin,  master 

21  Hay,  of  the  gild  of  S.  Anne,  George  Bruyne,   chaplain,  and 
1571.      Patrick  Gigen,  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  master 
Henbt  Bbowite,  alderman,  and  Joan  Queitbot,  his  wife, 
a  messuage  or  tenement  in  Cook-street,  in  which  said  Henry  and  Joan 
now  dwell,  extending  to  the  lane  descending  from  S.  Audoen's  church 
to  Cook-street  on  the  east,  and  to  the  land  of  the  house  of  nuns,  com- 
monly called  le  Hogges,  on  the  west,  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's 
church  on  the  south,  and  Cook-street   on   the   north.      To  hold  in 
fee-farm  for  ever.     Bent,  3/.     Grantors  also  make  John  Lamken, 
Dublin,  their  attorney,  to  place  grantees  in  possession.        [Seals.] 
Dated  21  May,  1671. 

{In  doTBo), — The  ould  fee-farme  of  Andrew  Clerke's  house  in 
Cooke-street. 

46.  (56)  Lease,  dated  10  K'ovember,  1593,  from  Walter 

10  Hov.,  Sedgrave,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew  Hancock,  and 

1993      Laurence  Enos,  wardens,  to  Thomas  Fitzsymons,  alderman, 

(after  reciting  a  lease  made  by  Robert  Golding,  late  master 

of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Kichard  Galtryme,  and  Thomas  Verdon,  late  wardens, 

dated  9  January,  1559,  to  Thomas  Howard,  merchant,  of  a  messuage 

in  Cooke-street  (as  in  No.  46)  for  61  years,  from  the  termination  of  a 

former  lease  granted  by  James  Eitz  Symon,  some  time  master  of  said 

gild,  Mathew  Goodinge,  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  by  deed  of  29 

September,  28°  Henry  YIII.  for  31  years),  by  which  they  grant  him 

Baid  premises,  to  hold  from  the  end  of  said  61  years  (to  Howard)  for  a 

term  of  61  years.    Rent  13«.  Ad,      (Signed),  Thomas  Fitz  Stmons. 

(Endorsed).—"  Ends  in  1690." 

46.  (55)  Lease,  dated  18  September,  1601,  Michael  Chah- 

18  Sept.,  VBXLiSy  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 
1601.      Tyrrell,  alderman,  and  Richard  Gerrote,  merchant,  war- 
dens, to  Mathew  Hai^dcoce,  of  a  house  or  tenement  in  Cooke- 
street,  parish  of  8.  Michael,  now  occupied  by  assignees  of  Thomas 
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Fitzsymons,  alderman,  deceased,  in  breadth  from  8.  Anne*8  gioxind  in 
the  east  to  Ram-lane  in  the  west ;  in  length  from  Gooke-street  north 
to  Gaydowne's  land  in  the  south;  for  61  years,  from  the  end  of 
Fitssymons'  lease ;  rent,  17«.  8(7.,  Irish ;  3«.  more  than  the  old  rent. 

Witnesses,  Edm***  Purcell,  H.  Stephins,  John  Ooodwynge,  Xpofer 
fitzwilliams.  [Sxal.] 

(Endorsed).—"  Ending  1690." 

47.  Duplicate  of  No.  46.    This  deed  surrendered,  and  a 
18  Sept.,  1601.  fee-farm  granted  to  Mrs.  Whitshed  (see  No.  56). 

48.  (105)  Michael  Chamberlinb,   of  Dublin,   alderman, 
28  Jan.,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  John  Terrell,  knight,  and 

1603  Richard  Gerrald,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  Nicholas 
Stephins,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  messuage  with  five 
shops  in  Cook-street,  bounding  to  the  highway  on  the  north,  the  land 
of  S.  Anne's  gild  on  the  south,  the  land  of  John  Eustas,  of  Conffey, 
gentleman,  on  the  east,  and  to  Dowdall's  land  on  the  west.  To  hold 
for  61  years,  to  commence  from  the  termination  of  a  lease  for  61  years, 
dated  18  January,  38°  Henry  VUI.  (1546),  made  to  Thomas  Stephins, 
grandfather  of  said  Nicholas.     Dated  28  January,  1608.       [Seal.] 

48b.  [The  following  Deed  relating  to  the  gild  property  is 

enrolled  in  Patent  Roll  (Chancery),  1 1°  Charles  I.,  part  4. 

1  Aug.,  Conveyance,  dated  1  August,  1626,  from  the  master, 
1626  wardens,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  S.  Ankb's  gild  to  Peter 
Habrison,^  Dublin,  gentleman  (in  consideration  of  a  com- 
petent fine),  of  a  messuage  or  tenement  with  cellars,  stables,  rooms, 
&c.,  in  Cooke-street,  alias  Pipe-street,  Dublin ;  and  also  a  chamber 
adjoining  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  with  a  cellar  under  same,  all  lately 
in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Harrison,  deceased,  bounding  from  the  high- 
way on  the  north  to  8.  Audoen's  churchyard  on  the  south,  and  from 
a  house,  cellar,  or  stable  appurtenant  to  the  city,  sometime  part  of 
the  possessions  of  8.  Mary's  Abbey,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas 
Plunkott,  Dublin,  alderman,  in  the  west,  to  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Hogges,  now  in  the  occupation  of  said  Peter  Harrison,  in  the  east ;  to 
hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3/. 


^  A  chalice  in  S.  Audoen's  church  is  engraved  **  Ex  dono  Petri  Harison,  1624." 
— Journaly  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  vol.  v.  (1902),  p.  203. 
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The  gild  appoint  'William  Pallas,  Bablin,  gentleman,  their  attoniey, 
to  delirer  seiain  to  said  P.  HarriBou ;  rigited  by  Ed.  Ualon,  master, 
Hen.  Stepliins,  Lake  Plunkett,  wardens,  Bobert  Bath,  John  0ood- 
iringe,  B<>.  Ashe,  V-.  Palles,  Eath.  BarnewaU,  E.  Bowland.] 

48.  (52)  BoBBBT  Pluuckett,  late  of  Bathmore,  Co.  Ueath, 

Esq.  (after  reciting  a  grant  made  to  him  31  March,  1621, 

1666.  under  the  name  of  Bobert  Plnnhett,  of  Dublin,  merchant^ 
by  the  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  of  a  great 
stone  tenement  in  Cooke-street,  Dnblin,  then  divided  into  three  parts 
or  houses,  one  then  in  possession  of  Stephen  Oemon,  another  in  that 
of  Bobert  Eostsce,  baker,  and  another  in  that  of  William  Quointer- 
muB,  tailor,  bounding  to  the  lands  of  said  gild  on  the  east,  (that  is) 
to  the  house  in  which  said  Bobert  Eustace  then  dwelt,  and  the  land  of 
said  gild  on  the  west,  (that  is)  to  the  house  wherein  Walter  Hautone, 
shoemaker,  dwelt,  on  the  south,  to  the  King's  pavement  and  to  Coole- 
man's  brooke  on  the  north,  to  hold  for  ever  by  the  services  thereout 
due,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  1/,  2».  4d. ;  and  that  said  houses  and  build- 
ings have  been  totally  demolished,  and  Flunckett  in  arrcar  of  rent  for 
16  yean),  aU  actions  of  waste  being  foregone,  surrenders  the  premises. 

Dated ,  1666. 

Witnesses. — Fra*.  Peisley,  Anth.  Dobbs,  Oeo.  Stanley.    [Seu.] 

60.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Amri's  snj)  grant  to 

7  April,    HicsAKL  Chambbbuinb,  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  a  fee-farm 

1674.      formerly   granted   to  Michael    Chamberlaine,   alderman, 

deceased,  greatgrandfather  of  said  Michael,  of  a  tenement 

in  Cook-street,  in  which  one  Halman  dwelt,  now  in  the  tenure  of 

Bobert  Ueade,  brewer,  which    came  to  Chiistophcr   Chamberlaine, 

father  of  said  Michael ;  to  hold  for  ever,  by  the  services  to  the  chief 

loida  thereout  due  and  accustomed,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  38«.  Sd,, 

Irish. 

Dated  7  April,  1674. 

{In  dorso).—So.  2,  Ledger  folio,  234. 

61.  Lease,  dated  9  July,  4  William  and  Mary,  made  by 

9  July,    F£TB&  Wtbeaitts,   Dublin,  Esquire,  master  of  8.  Anne's 

1692.      gild,   Peter   Desmyniere,  Dublin,   gentleiaan,  and  Thos. 

Howard,  Esquire,  wardens,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  sir  Bobkbt 

SoDTBWELL,  Ent.,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  executor  of  the  will 

of  sir  John  Fercivall,  Bart.,  in  trust  for  sir  John  Percivall,  a  minor,  his 
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son  and  heir;  of  a  memiage  or  tenfimenty  gardoD,  fto.,  heoretofare  in 
the  tennre  of  Patrick  Magranei  now  of  Henxy  Wakefield,  in  Pipe- 
street,  otherwise  Cooke-street,  bounding  to  Gooke-street  on  the  sonih. 
to  Cobnan's  hrook  on  the  north,  on  the  east  to  the  house  wherein 
Thomas  Preston  liyed,  and  where  Mr.  Pinglas,  derk,  now  dwellBy  and 
on  the  west  to  the  house  wherein  Ann  Oaltrim  formerly  lived,  where 
James  Clark,  merohant,  now  dwells.  To  hold  for  99  years  from  the 
end  of  a  lease  (dated  23  May,  1689),  to  sir  Philip  PerdTaU,  Sjit., 
deceased,  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40t. 

[Map.]  Mem*. — ^BeoeiYed  20  guineas  from  sir  R.  Southwell,. 

10  July,  1692. 

52.       Counterpart  of  Ko.  61,  executed  by  sir  Bobert  Southwell. 

(/» ifbno)— No.  Y.    Expires  1796.    See  No.  11,  and 

ledger  286. 

This  lease  and  counterpart  were  giren  up  by  Thomas  Mulock,  Esq., 

on  obtaining  a  new  lease,  on  27  July,  1778.    Bidhd*  Cooban  CSanr^ 

elk.  gild. 

68.  Lease,  dated  9  July,  4  William  and  Mary,  made  by 

9  July,    Pbixb  Wtbrihts,  Esquire,  master  of  S.  ijme'a  gild, 
1692.      Peter   Desmineers   and  Thomas  Howard,   wardens,   te 
Babiholohbw  Wtbhaitts,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  fine  of  £5,  of  a  messuage  or  tenement  in  Cooke-street, 
now  called  the  Meeting-house,  with  sheds  built  thereon,  and  a  house 
west  of  same,  formerly  demised  to  Thomas  Ball,  under  the  name  of  a 
messuage  or  tenement,  &c.,  then  in  the  tenure  of  Lawrence  Hollywood 
and  Francis  Gore,  bounding  on  the  south  to  the  pavement,  on  the 
north  to  Colman's  brook,  east  to  Captain  Qeorge  Maires'  land,  and 
west  to  Patrick  Berne's  land — 146  feet  3  inches  north  to  south,  and 
43^  feet  east  to  west.     To  hold  for  99  years  from  the  end  of  a  lease, 
dated  23  May,  1639,  for  61  years  from  1636,  made  to  said  Thomas 
Ball,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  30«. 
(Endorsed.)—"  No.  19." 

64.  Counterpart  of  No.   53,   executed  by  Bartholomew 

Wybrants. 
{In  rfor«o).— No.  IV.     Expires  1796.    Ledger  fol.,  286. 
This  lease  and  counterpart  were  given  up  by  Stephen  Wybrants, 
Esquire,  od  obtaining  a  new  lease  on  4  Nov.,  1778.     Bichard  Cooban 
Carr,  elk.  of  gild. 
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66.  Charles  Wallis,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Ghristian 

26  July,    Borr,  Dublin,  Esquire,  and  John  Quine,  wardens,  grant 

1700.  to  Bartholomew  WxBRAinrs  (after  reciting  that  the  gild 
had  made  a  fee-farm  grant  by  order  of  7  April,  1674,  to 
Peter  "Wybrants,  brother  of  said  Bartholomew,  in  trust  for  alderman 
Peter  Wybrants  (since  deceased),  father  of  both,  which  was  lost,  and 
said  Bartholomew  being  heir  to  the  said  alderman  and  said  Peter),  a 
messuage,  &c.,  in  Cooke-street,  alias  Pipe- street,  wherein  Patrick 
Bathe  formerly  dwelt,  late  ill  possession  of  alderman  Peter  Wybrants, 
deceased,  bounding  on  the  south  to  the  pavement,  on  the  north  to 
Coleman's  brook,  on  the  east  to  land  of  the  gild,  and  on  the  west  to 
land  formerly  called  Bryminghain  of  Corbally  his  land,  35  yards  1  foot, 
from  north  to  south,  10 J  yards  from  east  to  west.  To  hold  for  ever, 
by  the  services  to  the  chief  lords,  thereout  due  and  accustomed,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  1/.  2«.  6d. 

Dated  26  July,  1700.  (No.  VI. ;  ledger  fol.,  294.) 

66.  Philip  Percivall,  master  of  S.  Anne*s  gild,  the  Right 
13  Feb.,    Hon.   Kichard   Tighe  and  James   Somervell,   merchant, 

1782.  wardens,  grant  -to  Mary.  Whitshed,  Dublin,  widow,  a 
plot  of  ground  in  Cook-street,  at  the  lower  end  of  School- 
house-lane,  whereon  three  small  tenements  are  now  built ;  in  front  to 
Cook-street,  13  feet ;  in  depth  up  to  the  east  side  of  Schoolhouse-lane, 
66 J  feet.  To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  rent  of  10«.  for  the  first  year  ;  30«. 
for  the  next  28  years,  and  3/.  after  that. 

Dated  13  Eebruary,  1722.  (No.  IX.,  fee-farm.) 

[For  premises  in  Cook-street,  see  also  Nos.  60,  101,  119,  133, 
and  134.] 

Corn  Market. 

See  DeeSs,  JN'os.  88  to  99,  premises  within  the  New  Gate,  and 
note,  p.  72;  also  Nos.  114,  116,  117,  118,  and  119,  premises  described 
as  in  8.  Audoen's  parish. 

CooMBE,  The.     (See  No.  119.) 
Golden-lane. 

67.  (301)  Kobert  Sutton,  clerk,  William  [Spaldyng^]  and 
22  Dec.,    Henry  Walshe  make  John  Ryver  their  attorney  [to  put 

1382.      Thomas  Umphree  and  Eobert    .     .     .'    in  possession  of  a 

^  Supplied  from  Book  of  Abstracts,  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  mss.).     ^  Illegible. 
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messuage  in  Qolden-lane,^  parish  of  S.  John  a.],'  Booth-street,  Dablin 

s 
•  •••••  •• 

Dated  Monday  next  before  the  feast  of  the  Nativitj,  6^  Bichaid  11 

[Seal.] 

{In  dario), — ''John   de   Bow  Streete,  Bertransconrt^   houses  in 

Cooke-street." 

HlOH-SIBSKT* 

58.  (540)  BoesB  Colkman  grants  to  the  PABir«ioHZis  of 

8.  Aunomr'Sy  Dublin,  10«.  yearly  rent  towards  the  work 
[1804.]    of  the  fabric,  out  of  a  tenement  within  the  New  Oate, 
Dublin,  in  High-street,  in  said  parish.     .  .  .* 

.    Unred,  and  lying  between  the  land  of  Anabilla  Gbrget  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Henry  le  [Mar]  eschal .  •  .* 

in  perpetual  alms  towards  the  works  of  said  church,  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  light  in    .     .     .*  chapel. 

Witnesses. — [QeofErey^]  Morton,  mayor,  Edward  Colet,  andJohnde 
Gadwely,  bailiffs,  Henry  .  •  .  .^  le  Decer,  John  le  Berilmti 
Bobert  de  Notingham,  Thomas  Colice,  John  de  Leyfcester],  Wi 
Don,  and  William  le        •        .* 


59.  (^^7)  JoHK  DB  Gattoit,  apothecary,  releases  to  Boi 

9  Dec.,     Mebts,   citizen,  of  Dublin,  a   messuage  in  High-street^ 

1338.      Dublin,  lying  between  the  tenement  formerly  John  Decer's 

(senior)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tenement  of  said  Bobert 

on  the  other ;  in  length  from  the  highway  to  the  church  of  S.  Andoen 

in  the  rere;   to  hold  for  ever.     Dated,  at  Dublin,  Wednesday  next 

after  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  the  bishop,  12^  Edward  UL 

Witnesses. — Bobert  Tanner,  mayor,  Bobert  Houton,  John  Creks, 


^  No  lane  of  tliis  name  is  known  to  have  eziated  in  this  parish  ;  Golden-lane^ 
off  Bride-street,  was  in  the  parish  of  S.  Bridget  (Bride).  It  seems  strange  that 
there  should  have  been  three  lanes  of  the  name  in  the  old  city,  as  **  le  Oolde-lane,*' 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael,  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1438,  among  the  Deeds 
in  T.  C.  D.  Library.  This  last,  however,  may  be  identical  with  the  first-named ; 
the  parishes  adjoin,  and  some  confusion  may  have  arisen. 

2  Supplied  from  iJook  of  Abstracts,  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  mss.). 

^  Illegible.  *  Tom. 

^  Morton,  Colet,  and  Cadwely  were  mayor  and  bailiffs  in  1304.  See  EeguUr 
of  All  Hallows,  Dublin^  p.  44  (Irish  Arch.  Soc.). 
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Uulifb,  WUlism  Douoe,  Nicholas  Bisschop,  Oeiald  le  Jong',  Bichard 
FontojB,  clerk. 

(/n  dorto). — "  Gftjton  his  lilGue  to  Ue«aee." 

60.  (812)  'WitLUK  DoirOK,  the  elder,  cttizen  of  Dublin, 
18  Hot.,  grsnU  to  Sntoir  dk  SoxmnsBT,  chaplain,  two  shops  with 

13tt-  a  garden  adjacent,  in  High-at.,  parish  of  S.  Andoen, 
oppoiitd  the  oondoit  of  the  water  of  said  city,  which  be 
Iita  of  the  feoffment  of  Thomas  Wale ;  one  small  chamber  with  a  cellar 
ia  Cook-st.  lying  between  the  tenement  foimerly  of  Bartholomew  de 
Greeks ;  also  a  meesuage  with  c«Uar,  Ac,  in  Pycot's-Iane,  in  the  parish 
of  8.  Audoen,  oalled  the  bakehoose  of  the  Bame,  which  he  has  of  the 
gift  of  Thoma%  son  and  heix  of  Henry  le  Mareschall ;  also  a  meaaiiage 
on  the  Key  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave,  in  length  from  said  Key  in  front 
to  the  Skwlet-lane.    To  hold  for  ever. 

WitneeMS.— John  la  Baiiaunt,  mayor,  Johnde  Crek,  and  Walter  de 
Gastleknock,  bailiffs,  sir  Elyas  de  Asachebowrne,  knight,  Geoffrey 
Crompe,  John  de  Uones,  Kencwrek  Schermane,'  Nicholas  Bisschop, 
Henry  Zenp,  Gerald  Yong'. 

Sated,  at  Dublin,  Tuesday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Martin  the  bishop, 
16°  Bdwaxd  in. 

61.  (550)  Thomas  ue  AasciCEBOTiiurB,  knight,  son  and  heir 
1  April,   of  Klias  dc  Asscheboumc,  knight,    releases  to  Wixtsk 

1969.  FuATA.uifT,  citizen  and  merchant,  Dublin,  two  places  of 
land  within  the  walls  of  Dublin— ono  in  High-st.,  between 
the  land  which  was  John  Creks'  towards  the  cast,  and  the  land  of  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  the  House  of  S,  John  without  the  New  Gate 
towards  the  west ;  in  length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the  city  wall 
in  the  rare,  and  so  tranBversely  there,  extending  in  breadth  between 
•aid  wall  and  the  land  of  Sobert  Bumell  in  length,  and  another  place 
of  land  lying  between  said  wall  and  the  tower  of  tho  Now  Gate,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  street  in  front  of  said  wall  in  the  rere.  To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
B.V.M.,  33°  Edward  III. 

Witnesses. — John  Taylour,  mayor,  Thomas  Wodelok,  and  Boger 
Wych,  bailiffs,  Bobert  BumeU,  John  Graumpo,  Thomas  MinxhuU. 

{In  dorto). — Two  houses  within  the  New  Gate ;  Stafford  Goding, 
tenant,  1594.  [8e*l.] 

'  Eenvwrik  3ti«iiiuui,  formerly  mayor,  diml  6  Msrcb,  t3ul,  and  was  buried 
undBT  tbc  bel&7  ol  the  Domioicana,  irhich  he  built.     (Camden's  Aonalt.) 
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62.  (511)    Pbteb    Wodkr,     William    Seriaunt,    Kobert 
6  July,    Seriaunt,  and  John  Seriaunt  release  to  !N'ioholas  SEBiAuirr 

1382.      a  shop  in  High  st.  opposite  the  Bulryng,  in  the  parish  of 

S.  Audoen,  which  John  Fassavaunt  now  holds. 
Dated  at  Dublin,  6  July,  6°  Richard  II.  [Thkee  Skais.] 

63.  (509)   Alice  Gallai^,    formerly  wife    of    Nicholas 
20  April,  Seriaunt  and  Thomas  Donewtht,  grant  to  Eobert  Logh, 

1392.  John  Walsh,  Robert  Seriaunt,  James  Nassh,  John  Patryk, 
and  Thomas  Leycester,  chaplains,  a  shop  in  High-st., 
parish  of  S.  Audoen,  Dublin,  which  lies  in  breadth  between  that  of 
John  Seriaunt,  bastard,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Walter,  son  of  Roger 
Passavaunt,  in  which  Robert  Piers  dwells,  on  the  east ;  and  in  length 
from  High-st.  in  front  from  the  Bulring  towards  the  south,  up  to  the 
land  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  Dublin,  towards  the  north.  Also,  a  cellar 
with  a  solar  in  the  Tayemers-st.,  parish  of  S.  John  of  Bothe-street, 
which  lies  between  the  solar  of  Roger  Kylmore  on  the  south,  and  the 
cellar  of  Richard,  son  of  Adam,  clerk,  on  the  north ;  and  extends  in 
length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the  land  formerly  Roger  Eylmore's 
in  the  rere.     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  20  April,  15°  Richard  II.         [Seals.]  (See  No.  66.) 

64.  (^10)  William,  son  of  Henbt  Seriattkt,  releases  to 

26  April,  Robert  Looh,  John  Walsh,  Robert  Seriaunt,  James  Nassh, 
1392.     John   Patryk,    and    Thomas    Leycester,    chaplains,    the 

premises  in  No.  63. 
Dated  26  April,  15°  Richard  IL  [See  No.  66.] 

65.  (16^)  RicHABD  Baconke  and  Waltee  Talbot,  citizens 

27  July,  of  Dublin,   grant  to  Josur  Moll,  John  Crystofre,   John 
1414.     Yngoll,  John    Wyntyr,   and  John  Strech,  chaplains,    a 

messuage  which  grantors  had  of  the  feofbnent  of  Robert 
Seriaunt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  deceased,  in  length  between  the 
messuage  in  which  Nicholas  Heynot  now  lives  on  the  west,  and  a 
shop,  formerly  said  Robert's  [now]  Luke  Dowdall's,  on  the  east ;  in 
breadth  from  the  High-st.  to  the  New  Gate  on  the  south,  to  the  city 
wall  on  the  north ;  and  three  shops  between  the  messuage  of  William 
[Ashbome]  *  on  the  west,  and  the  tavern,  formerly  of  said  Robert 
Seriaunt,  on  the  east,  which  John  Bamct  now  holds.  To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  Friday  next  before  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
2°  Henry  V. 

^  Supplied  from  Book  of  Abstract  of  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  mss.) 
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66.  (^1  ^)  J^'HBS  Nashe  and  JoHir  Patbyk,  chaplains,  release 
SO  April,  to  Robert  Gallai^,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  shop  and  cellar 

1416.  with  a  solar,  the  shop  lying  between  the  shop  formerly 
of  John  Seriaunt,  bastard,  towards  the  west,  and  the  shop 
formerly  of  Walter  Passavaant  towards  the  east,  as  it  lies  in  length 
and  breadth  from  High-st.  in  front  from  the  Bulring  to  the  south,  to 
the  land  of  S.  Audoen's  church  towards  the  north ;  said  cellar  and 
solar  lie  in  the  Tavemers-st.  [in  the  parish]  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist 
between  the  cellar  formerly  Eoger  Eylmore's  to  the  south  and  the 
cellar  of  Eichard  Gierke  to  [the  north],  from  the  Tavemers-st. 
in  front  towards  the  east,  to  the  lands  formerly  said  Roger's  towards 
the  west. 

Dated  20  April,  3°  Henry  V. 

67.  (520)  John  Mabttns  and  Philip  Dantell,  chaplains, 
17  Oct.,   grant  to  Geoffret  Calfe,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  Dayid 

1436.  Taillour,  chaplains,  a  messuage  in  High-st.,  parish  of 
S.  Audoen,  lying  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Newbery 
and  Margaret,^  his  wife,  lately  belonging  to  Luke  Dowdall,  on  the 
west,  and  the  lands  lately  of  Robert  Wode,  Joan  Boys,  and  John 
Corteys  on  the  east ;  lands  of  said  John,  Joan,  Thomas,  and  Margaret, 
formerly  of  said  Luke,  on  the  north,  and  said  street  on  the  south.  To 
hold  for  ever. 

Dated  17  October,  15°  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed).—*'  A  house  by  the  Pype  to  1594." 

68.  (^^1)  Grantors  in  No.  67  make  Richabd  Eustaoe  and 
17  Oct.,    Robert   Wode,   citizens  of  Dublin,    their    attorneys  to 

1436.     deliver  seisin  to  grantors. 

Dated  17  October,  15°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

69.  (522)  Release  of  premises  in  Hlo.  67. 

19  Oct.,  1436.     Dated  19  October,  15°  Henry  YI. 

70.  (508a)  JoHir    Gallane,    citizen   of   Dublin,  Thomas 

8  Oct.,    Squyer,  chaplain,  and  Geoffrey  Calf,  chaplain,  grant  to 

1443.     AL£XAia>BB  Huittee,  chaplain,  the  premises  in   No.  63. 

To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  8  October,  22°  Henry  YI.  [Two  Seals.] 


*  For  Will,  &c.,  of  Dame  Margaret  Newbery,  alias  Nugent,  1474,  see  Wills, 
Diocew  of  Dublin,  1457-1483  (R.  S.  A.  I.),  ed.  H.  F.  Berry. 
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71.  (508)  John  Gallane,  citizen,  Thomas  Sqnyer,  chaplain, 

8  Oct.,   and  Geoffrey  Calf,  chaplain,  make  Bobkbi  Shzhbobhe,  clerk, 

1443.     their  attorney,  to  deliver  seisin  to  Alexakdeb  Huhter, 

chaplain,  of  a  messuage  in  High-street,  in  the  parish  of 

8.  Andoen,  in  breadth  between  the  tenement  of  Thomas  Schortala  and 

Ellen  Donoref e,  his  wife,  on  the  west,  and  the  tenement,  lately  of  John 

White,  on  the  east ;  in  length  from  the  High-street  in  front,  from  the 

Bulring  towards  the  south,  to  the  church  of  8.  Audoen  towards  the 

north ;  and  of  a  cellar  with  a  solar  in  the  Tavemers-street,  pariah  of 

8.  John  of  Bothe-street,  which  lies  in  length  from  the  Tayemen- 

street  in  front  up  to  the  tenement  formerly  of  GeofErey  Parker  in  the 

rere  ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  lately  of  John  Drake  on  the 

south,  to  the  tenement  of  the  prior  and  brethren  of  8.  John's  House 

without  the  New  Gate  on  the  north.  To  hold  for  ever,  as  in  a  charter 

then  made. 

Dated  8  October,  22°  Henry  VI.  [Seai.] 

78.  (^18)  Geovfrey  Calfte,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 

12  June,  Taillour,  chaplains,  appoint  Thomas  8avaoe,  merchant, 
1445.      Dublin,  their  attorney,  to  deliver  seisin  to  Thomas  Beb- 

TENAGH  of  premises  in  No.  67. 
Dated  12  June,  23«  Henry  VI. 

73.  (^17)  Geoffrey  Calffe,  Alexander  Hunter,  andDavid 

13  June,  Taillour,  chaplains,  grant  to  Thohas  BsETENAeB,  citizen 
1445.      of  Dublin,  the  premises  in  No.  67.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  13  June,  23°  Henry  VI. 

74.  (^19)  Geoffrey  Calffe,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 
16  June,   Taillour,  chaplains,  release  to  Thomas  Beetekagh,  the 

1445.      premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  16  June,  23°  Henry  VI. 

75.  (514)  Alexander  Hunter,  chaplain,  grants  to  Thomas 
3  May,     Squyer,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David  Taillour,  chaplains, 

1447.      the  promises  in  No.  67.     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  3  May,  25°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

76.  (525)  Alexander    Hunter,     chaplain,     releases     to 
24  Jan.,    Thomas  Squyer,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David   Taillour, 

1450.      chaplains,  the  premises  in  No.  67. 

Datetl  24  January,  28^  Henry  YI.  [Seal.] 
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77.  (523)  Thoius  Squybk,  Thomas  Noixeys,  and  David 
90  Feb.,    Taillonr,  chaplains,  grant  to  Thokas  Wolton,  citizen  of 

1451.       London,  the  premiseB  in  No.  67.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Bated  20  February,  29°  Henry  TI.     [Three  Seals.] 

78.  (524)   Grantors  in  No.  77  make  Nicholas  Bbllewe, 
20  Feb.,     dtizeii  ot  Bublln,  their  attorney,   to  deliver  seisin  to 

1451.       grantee. 

Dated  20  February,  29°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

79.  (BIB)  TnoxAs  Ssittxb,   Thomas  Norreys,  and  David 
84  Feb.,     Toillonr,  chaplains,  release  to  Thomas  'Woiaob,  citizen  of 

1451.       London,  the  premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  24  February,  29°  Henry  TI. 

80.  (Bl^)  JoEir  SHnmAOH,  citizen  and  merchant  ot  Dublin, 
8  Xar.,  releasee  to  ThoHAS  'Woltoit,  citizen  of  London,  a  meeenage 

1451.     in  High-street,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  &c.,  as  in  No.  67. 
Dated  2  March,  29°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

81.  (ll^B)  Trokas  UuLOAifx,  citizenand  merchant,  master 
4  Nov.,   of  S.  Andoen's  gild,  "Walter  Piers  and  William  Orampe, 

1478.  irardens,  grant  to  Jobk  SEBOBAmtr,  citizen  and  merchant, 
a  shop  and  chamber  built  over  it,  in  High-street,  parish  of 
B.  Andoen,  lying  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  Thomas  Woltoon,  citizen. 
There  be  lives,  on  the  east,  up  to  the  land  of  the  ^d  of  6.  John  the 
Baptist,'  in  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  vest ;  and  in 
length  from  said  street  on  the  north,  to  the  land  of  said  Thomas  on  the 
south.     To  hold  for  40  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  8*.,  silver. 

Dated  4  November,  18°  Edward  IV.  [Seal.] 

82.  (82)  Fatsicx  Fuzsthoh,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
4  Hay,    B.  Anne's  gild,  William  Queytrot  and  Edmond  Herford, 

1527.      wardens,  let  to  farm  to  Alezandek   Bbswtk,  Dublin, 

merchant,  a  messuage,  with  cellars,  shops,  houses,  gardens, 

&c.,  in  which  Patrick  Srymygham,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Chief 

Bench  in  Ireland,  lately  dwelt,  by  the  High  Pipe,'  Dublin,  in  length 

from  the  street  by  the  Baid  High  Pipe  in  the  south,  to  the  houses  of 

'  Tlis  fraternity  of  Tailora. 

*  Hut  condoft  lay  at  the  western  extremity  of  Higb-itreet.    It  was  erected  in 
IS06  by  John  le  Decer,  mayor  of  Dublin. 

B.  I.  ^  VKOC.,  TOL.  XXT.,  SIC  c]  [0] 
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8.  Anne  in  the  ''  Kock  "-street  in  the  north ;  and  in  breadth  from  the 
land  of  Dame  Eleanor  Dowdall,  wife  to  William  Preston,  viscoimt  and 
lord  of  Gormanston,  on  the  west,  and  land  of  Thomas  Crampy  in  the 
east.  To  hold  for  21  jears,  and  2 1  years  next  after  the  end  of  that  term, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«.  Said  Alexander  Beswyk  to  find  and  sustain 
an  honest  priest,  meat  and  drink  at  every  meal. 
Dated  4  May,  19®  Henry  YIII. 

[For  premises  in  Hioh-stbeet,  see  also  No.  101.] 

Ketzab's-Lavb. 

83.  (503)  Exemplification,  dated  1  December,  2°Henry  IV.,by 
1  Dec,     Thomas  Gnsak,  mayor  of  Dublin,  Robert  Piers,  and  Richard 

1400.  Taillor,  merchant,  bailiffs,  of  the  record  of  a  process  of 
**  fresh  force"  (Jriici  farcify  held  at  Dublin  on  Wednesday 
before  the  feast  of  8.  Ambrose,  in  the  1»*  year  of  K.  Henry  IV.  before 
Ralph  Ebbe,  mayor,  Richard  Rorre,  and  Richard  Taillor,  merchants, 
bailiffs,  to  recognise  if  Johk,  son  of  Richabd  FuzWilliam,  of  Swerds, 
and  Alice,  his  wife,  unjustly  disseised  Robebt  Loon  and  John  Walsch, 
chaplains,  of  two  messuages  in  Eyssere's-lane,  par.  S.  Audoen,  as  of 
their  free  tenement.  The  Fitz Williams  were  **not  found'*  in  the 
bailiwick  by  the  serjeant,  and  there  were  no  goods  to  attach.  It  was 
found  that  they  did  unjustly  disseise  to  the  damage  of  20«. ;  plaintiffs 
to  recover  seisin. 

{In  dorso). — A  stone  house  or  hall.     2  shops  in  KissardVlane. 

Mebchants'  Quat. 

84.  (528)  Thomas  Sqxttkb  and  Thomas  Norreys,  chaplains, 
12  Hay,    grant  to  S.  Anne's  gild  a  messuage  on  the  Key,  which 

1468.      they,  Nicholas  White  and  John  Waas,  chaplains,  deceased, 
lately  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Ralph  Pembroke,'  citizen  of 

Dublin,  in  which  said  Ralph  formerly  dwelt.     To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  12  May,  8°  Edward  IV.  [Seal.] 

(Endorsed). — **  The  deeds  of  the  house  upon  y*  Key  callyt  Rayth 

Pymbrokc  ys  ho  wee.** 


*  Frisca  Fortia  is  a  force  newly  done  in  any  city  or  borough.  If  any  were 
desseised  of  lands,  he  who  had  right  to  the  land  by  usage  of  said  city,  might  bring 
his  assize  of  Fresh  Force.within  40  days  and  recover  the  lands  (Jacob's  Law  Diet.). 

^  **  Ob.  Radulphus  Pembroke,  qui  legavit  priori  et  conventui  duas  domoain  vice 
Rupelli."     Obits  Christ  Churchy  p.  12. 
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Bit.  (530)  Belease  of  premises  in  No.  84. 

16  Hay,    Dated  15  May,  8°  Edward  IT.  [Two  8b*L8.] 

1468.      (Endorsed). — Thomas  Wolton,  master,  Henry  WMt«,  and 
Henry     Yong,    wardens.    Bafle    Pembrok — now    Mat", 
Handcock. 

86.  Lease,  dated  16  Ai^ust,  13°  Geoi^  II.,  made  by  Isaac 

16  Aug.,  AxBEOsK,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  William  Tighe  and 

1740.  John  Ball,  wardens,  to  Fhiuf  Pxbcitall,  of  a  parcel  of 
grannd  on  Merchants' -Quay,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  now  in  his  occupa- 
tion, 17  feet  9  inches  in  front;  in  breadth,  in  the  rere  to  Colman's 
brook,  19  feet,  joining  the  city  Marshalsea  and  waste  ground  of  t)>e 
gild,  147  feet ;  and  in  length,  from  front  to  rere  on  the  west,  joining 
the  holding  of  Mr.  Lynch,  155  feet.  To  hold  for  99  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  2/. 

Witnesses. — John  Orattan,  Joseph  Nuttall. 

Map,  Borreyed  in  Jnly,  1748,  for  Ph.  PercivaU.     Gab.  Stokes. 

Map  of  two  lots  of  ground,  one  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Cook-st. 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Andrews,  cooper ;  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  Merchants' -Quay,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Fullam,  glover,  in 
Bridge-st.,  part  of  the  estate  belonging  to  tbe  corporation  of  S.  Anne's 
pld. 

Attached  is  a  paper  from  the  Auditor-General's  Department, 
vis,  :  — 

By  patent  24  April,  20  Charles  II.,  sir  Hana  Hamilton,  Oliver 
Wheeler,  and  James  Maneon ,  tenants  of  a  house  or  castle,  on  Merchants'- 
Quay,  where  Thomas  Cook  dwells,  now  or  lat«  in  the  possession  of 
Lawrence  Allen,  formerly  belonging  to  Bamwall,  of  Bremore. 

KoTE. — Together  with  houses  in  Dublin  and  Drogheda  granted  by 
this  patent,  there  is  a  largo  estate  in  lands  which  are  subject  to  quit 
rent,  charged  on  the  bouses  ii  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  house 
under  the  title  ottbe  guild  of  S.  Anne  of  S.Audoen's  cannot  be  subject 
to  rent  charged  on  above  patent,  nor  can  it  be  tbe  same  house  then 
granted,  because  the  guild  never  forfeited,  whereas  their  house  in  arrear 
was  Bamwall's,  forfeited  as  above  mentioned. 

87.  Counterpart  of  No.  86.     (With  map.) 

Surrendered,  and  a  new  lease  granted  to  Makt  and  Habribt 
Muxocx  for  99  years  from  1  May,  1796. 

[For  premises  on  this  Quay,  sec  also  No.  60.] 
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Newgate,  Withut  thb.^  ( Commarket.) 

88.  Thomas  se  Asscheboxtbke,   knight,   son  and  heir   of 
26  Jan.,    Elias  de  Asscheboume,  knight,  grants  to  Walter,  son  of 

1366.      BoGEB  Pasyaunt,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin,  two 

marks,  silver,  yearly  rent,  out  of  a  tenement  within  the 

Newgate,  lying  between  the  tenement  of  Robert  Bumel  on  the  west^ 

and  the  tenement  of  the  Prior  of  S.  John  without  the  Newgate  on  the 

east.    To  hold  for  oyer. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Monday  next  after  the  octaye  of  Hilary,  30° 
Edward  IQ.  [Seal.] 

89.  (556)  Robebt  Bttenell  grants  to  John  Stayioxd,  of 
16  Sept.,  Dublin,  baker,  his  land  with  buildings,  &c.,  within  the 

1406.  Newgate,  lying  Ibetween  the  land  of  Elias  de  ABsehourne, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Thomas  Sparke,  on  the 
other ;  and  extending  in  length  from  the  street  in  front  to  the  land  of 
said  Elias  in  the  rere,  for  oyer. 

Dated  Thursday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  7°  Henry  lY. 

90.  (^^7)  Release  of  premises  in  No.  89. 

21  Sept.,  Dated  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  7°  Henry  IV. 
1406. 

91.  (^^1)  John,  son  and  heir  of  Robebt  Bxtbihsll,  citixen  of 
20  Mar.,  Dublin,    releases  and  quit    claims  to    John    Siaitobb, 

1407.  citizen  of  Dublin,  land  with  buildings  within  the  New- 
gate, between  the  land  formerly  of  Elias  de  Asshebounie 

on  the  one  side,  and  land  formerly  of  Thomas  Sparke,  on  the  other  in 
breadth ;  and  in  length  extending  from  the  street  in  front  to  the  land 
of  said  Elias  in  the  rere. 

Dated  20  March,  8°  Henry  IV. 

92.  (558)  Robebt,   son    of   Robebt   Bubkell,   citizen  of 

4  Dec.,    Dublin,  grants  to  Johk  Staffobb,  citizen  and  baker,  land 

1408.  within  the  Newgate,  lying  between  the  town  wall  on  the 
one  side,  and  land  formerly  Thomas  Sparke' s,  on  the  other, 

*  The  premises  described  as  "  within  the  Newgate,**  probably  lay  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Cornmarket.  The  line  of  street  west  of  Higb-st.  from  the  High  Hpe 
to  tbe  Newgate  was  originally  named  Newgate-st.,  subsequently  acquiring  thf 
name  of  the  Cornmarket. 
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in  breadth,  and  in  length  from  the  street  in  the  front,  to  land  which 
"Walter  Tyirell  now  holds,  for  ever. 
Dated  4  December,  10°  Henry  IV. 

93.  (559)  Grantor  in  No.  92  makes  Eichabd  Wood,  citizen 
14  Dec.,    o!  Dublin,  his  attorney,  to  place  grantee  in  seisin  of  the 

1406.    premises  therein. 

Dated  14  December,  10°  Henry  IV.  [Seal.] 

94.  (560)  Release  of  premises  in  No.  92. 

16  Dec.,  1408.     Dated  16  Dec,  10°  Henry  lY.  [Seal.] 

95.  (^^1)  Felicia  Walsch,  sister  and  heiress    of    John 
9  Jan.,    Walsch,  chaplain,  lately  deceased,  releases  to  John  Staf- 

1412.  FORD,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  tenement  within  the  Newgate, 
Dublin,  lying  between  the  land  formerly  of  Elias 
de  Asscheboome,  and  land  formerly  of  Thomas  Sparkes  in  breadth, 
and  in  length  between  the  land  of  said  Elias  in  the  rere,  and  in  front 
the  High-street ;  to  hold  for  ever,  by  the  services  due  thereout  to  the 
chief  lords. 

Dated  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Laurence  the  Martyr, 
18®  Henry  IV. 

98.  (547)  Lease    from  John  Yonoe,   chaplain,   to    John 

13  Feb.,    Staffobd,  citizen  and  baker,  Dublin,  of  a  messuage  within 

1412.      the  Ne\9  Gate,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  in  length  from  the 

street  in  front,  to  the  north,  up  to  the  land  formerly  of 

Elias  Assheboume  on  the  south ;  and  in  breadth  lying  between  the 

land  formerly  of  said  Elias  towards  the  east,  and  the  land  formerly 

called  Sparkesland  towards  the  west. 

Dated  13  February,  14°  Henry  lY.  [Seal.] 

{In  darso). — **  The  deeds  of  y*  house  within  the  New  Gate  where 
Mi.  Syllyfforde  dwelt  in." 

97.  (546)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  96. 

147eb.,  1412.   Dated  14  February,  14°  Henry  IV. 

M.  (^48)  John  Seriaunt,  son  and  heir  of  Margaret,  daugh- 

4  Deo.     ter  and  heiress  of  Roger  Pasvaunt,  formerly  citizen   and 

1433      merchant  of  Dublin,  releases  to  John  Stafford,  citizen 

of  Dublin,  a  tenement  within  the  New  Gate,  between 

the  tenement  of  said  John  Stafford  on  the  west,  and  the  tenement  of 
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the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  8.  John  the  Baptist,  without 
the  New  Ghtte,  on  the  east. 

Dated  4  December,  12°  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed). — Eelease  of  y*  howse  y*  William  Pyppart  dwells  in 
within  the  y*  Newe  Gatt. 

99.  (91)  Lease,  dated  29  September,  38°  Henry  YIII., 
29  Sept.,  made  by  I^tchol^  Wmfp&bt,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

1546.  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman, 
Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  to  John  Yonge,  of  Dublin, 
merchant,  of  a  messuage  beside  the  New  Gate  (except  the  half 
*'  gylose  "),  as  it  lies  in  breadth  from  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the  east,  to 
ground  of  James  Dowdall  on  the  west ;  and  in  length  from  the  King's 
pavement  on  the  south  to  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the  north ;  with  a  yoid 
place  on  the  north  side,  between  said  messuage  and  the  garden  that 
John  Caudell,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  lately  held  of  S.  Anne.  To 
hold  for  61  years,  from  28  September,  1593,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
33«.  4(^. 

(in  dorso). — 1546,  John  Yong's  lease  upon  Mr.  Malone's  house,  ended 
1634  (reets,  1654).  [SsiLL.] 

[For  premises  within  the  New  Gate,  see  also  No.  119.] 

Newgate,  without  the. 

100.  (89)  Lease,  dated  23  May,  15^  Charles  I.,  made  by 
23  Hay,    Nicholas  Loftus,  Esquire,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 

1639.  Bysse,  Esquire,  Eccorder  of  Dublin,  and  Eichard  Barrie, 
alderman,  wardens,  to  Andkew  Clebke,  merchant  (said 
Andrew  Gierke  having,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  Council,  dated  31  May,  1638,  delivered  up  to  the  master  and 
wardens  to  be  cancelled  a  fee-farm  formerly  granted),  of  a  me8saage» 
tonemcnt,  and  dwelling-house  without  the  New  Gate,  in  the  tenure 
of  Ann  Barnwell,  widow,  bounding  on  the  east  to  the  lands  of  Patrick 
Dowdall,  of  Drogheda,  on  the  west,  to  the  land  of  Roger  Ells,  to  the 
highway  on  the  south,  and  to  the  lands  sometime  belonging  to 
S.  John's  without  the  New  Gate,  on  the  north ;  6  jsids  1  foot  from 
oast  to  west,  and  8  yartls  1  foot  from  north  to  south  ;  with  all 
buildings,  rooms,  lights,  ways,  passages,  &c.,  appertaining  thereto. 
To  hold  for  61  years  from  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.Y.M.  in  the 
year  1636,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«. 
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Witnesses. — Wiillsm  Palles,  H.  StephinB,  Christophet  WUte, 
JTiohotafl  Loftae,  master,  John  Bysee,  warden,  Bichard  Ban7,  warden, 
John  Berensia,'  Jo.  Brooke,  William  Halone. 

(/»  dor*o). — Sorrendei  by  Catherine  Clarke,  widow  and  adminiB- 
tratrix,  25  July,  1661. 

Witnesses. — Jolui  Dawson,  Patrick  Browne,  Barbara  Worrall. 

Picot'8  Luie.     (See  No.  60.) 
BupBLL  Stkebi,  oOm  BoGOELL-LAirs  (afterwards  Back-Laite). 

101.  AuxAiTDKB  HmiTKs,  chaplain,  grants  to  Josn  Burrxll, 

24  Xftr.,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Bobeit  Wodo  and  David  Bowe, 

1430.  wardens,  a  messuage  with  atone  honse  and  garden  adjacent 
in  Bnpell-at.,  Dnblin,  pariah  of  S.  Andoen,  in  breadth 
between  a  tenement  lately  Robert  Flode's  (senior),  now  Balph 
Pembrok'e,  on  the  aonth,  and  the  land  of  8.  John's  Hoapital  without 
the  New  Gate,  on  the  north  ;  in  length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the 
wall  of  said  city  in  the  rere ;  one  other  mcssuago  in  breadth  between 
a  messuage  lately  William  AsBheboume's,  now  Jomea  Dowdale'a,  on 
the  west,  and  the  shop  lately  Lake  Dowdalc's  on  the  east ;  in  length 
from  High-st.  leading  to  the  New  Gate  on  the  soath,  to  the  old  walls 
of  said  city  on  the  north;  and  the  new  building  of  a  haU  and  shop 
with  gallery,  where  were  3  shops  in  same  messuage,  lying  between  the 
messuage  of  said  James  on  the  west,  and  the  shop  of  the  tenement  in 
which  John  Barret  now  dwells  on  the  east,  and  a  tenement  lately  of 
Riohard  Charlton,  chaplain,  in  Cook-st.,  parish  of  S.  Audoen;  in  length 
from  said  street  in  front  on  the  south,  to  the  tenement  of  John  Bumell 
on  ttie  north  in  the  rere ;  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  of  said 
John  Bnmell  on  the  west,  to  the  tenement  lately  John  Bathe's,  now 
John  Stafford's,  on  the  east ;  and  a  messuage  in  the  pariah  of  S.  Audoen, 
near  the  High  Pipe  of  said  city,  extending  in  length  from  the  highway 
thcav  called  the  Bulrynge  in  front  to  the  land  of  S.  Audoen's  chnrch 
in  the  rere  ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  of  John  Bumell  and 
Thomas  Schortals  and  Ellen  Buncrefe,  his  wife,  to  the  lane  leading 
to  said  church.     To  hold  for  ever,  by  the  serricea  thereout  due. 

Dated  24  March,  13°  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed). — "  Bochell-lane,  Commorket,  Cooke-st." 

This  deed  is  enroBed  in  Pat.  BoU.  13  Hon.  TI.  (No.  76). 

■  John  Brambsll,  bishop  of  Derry,  1634-1660. 
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102.  (11^)  John  Seriaunt,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Eichard 
30  Sept.,  Pecoke  and  John   Whyte,   wardens,  grant  to  Williak 

1489.  B&ouN,  son  of  Henry  Broun,  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  with  a 
house  built  on  same,  and  a  little  garden  annexed  in 
Eochelle-st. ;  in  breadth  between  the  land  of  S.  Anne  on  the  north  and 
south ;  and  in  length  from  said  street  on  the  east  to  the  land  of 
S.  Anne  on  the  west.  To  hold  for  30  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  Zs.  Sd. 

Dated  30  September,  1489. 

103.  (1^^)   Thomas  Babbe,  Dublin,  merchant,   master  ol 
26  Sept.,  the  gild  of  S.  Anne,  Harry  Gawrane,  Dublin,  chaplain, 

1538.  and  Clement  Halman,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to 
Nicholas  Quaytbot,  Dublin,  merchant,  two  cellars  with  a 
garden  in  Bochell-lane ;  one  cellar  lying  in  length  from  the  highway 
to  the  town  wall  on  the  south,  to  the  lane  aforesaid  on  the  north:  and 
in  breadth  from  a  garden  that  James  Bere  holds  of  S.  John's  without 
the  New  Gate  on  the  west,  to  a  stable,  a  long  bawn,  and  a  long  cellar 
that  John  Pyppard  holds  of  S.  Anne  on  the  east.  To  hold  for  5 1  years, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  10«.  -  [Sral.] 

Dated  26  September,  30°  Henry  VIII. 

104.  (114)    Nicholas   Quaytrot,    of    Dublin,    merchant, 
29  Sept.,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Harry  Gawran  and  Clement 

1538.  Halman,  wardens,  grant  to  John  Pyppaet,  Dublin,  merchant, 
a  cellar  and  stable  with  a  garden,  a  long  bawn,  a  long 
cellar,  and  long  loft,  in  Bochell-lane,  now  in  the 
**  manurans"  of  John  Peppard,  adjoining  on  the  south  to  the  town 
wall ;  on  the  west  to  S.  Anne's  ground,  being  in  Nicholas  Queytrot*8 
holding ;  on  the  east  to  the  ground  sometime  called  Collier's  ground, 
and  on  the  east  and  north  to  Bochell-lane.  To  hold  for  51  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  6«.  Sd, 

Dated  29  September,  30°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

(Endorsed).— "  Ended  1589." 

105.  (Ill)  Nicholas  Quaytrot,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 
1  Nov.,    of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Harry  Gawrane,  chaplain,  and  Clement 

1538.      Halman,    wardens,    grant  to  John   Spensfell,    Dublin, 

merchant,  a  garden  in  llochell-lane,  in  length  from  the 

town  wall  on  the  south  to  the  said  lane  on  the  north  ;  and  in  breadth 

from  a  gaixien,  now  hold  hy  Walter  Fitzsymons  from  Christ  church  on 
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the  east,  to  a  garden  and  stable  that  John  Fyppart  holds  of  S.  Anne  on 
the  west.  [Seal.] 

Dated  1  November,  30°  Henry  VIII. 

106.  (570)  EiCHABD  Whyt,  son  and  heir  of  Simon  Whyt 
—  Feb.,   and  Katherine  Hodd,  daughter  and  heiress    of    Alson 

1539.  Colman,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Joan  Colyer,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  paid  him  by  John  Pyppart,  Dublin, 
merchant,  grants  to  said  John  Ftppart,  a  tenement  lying  from  the  city 
wall  on  the  north,  from  land  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  which  said  Pyppart 
holds,  on  the  east,  from  a  street  called  EocheU-lane  on  the  souUi,  and 
from, the  land  of  the  priory  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  Walter  Eitzsymon  holds,  on  the  west.  To  hold  for 
ever,  by  the  services  thereout  due  and  accustomed. 

Dated  30^  February,  30°  Henry  VllI. 

Witnesses. — Thomas  Fyan,  Jas.  Sedgrave,  Mych.  Bosell. 
(Endorsed.) — '*  Back-lane."  [Seal.] 

107.  (570b) Eichabd  Whtt,  of  Eynglas,  smith,  acknowledges 
—  Feb.,   receipt  of  33«.  4d,  from  John  FrppARD,  in  full  of  40«. 

1539.      which  he  ought  to  have  received  for  the  premises  in 

No.  106. 
Dated  30*  February,  30^  Henry  VIII. 

108.  (113)  Walter  Ttbrell,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
16  Jan.,    S.    Anne's  gild,    Walter    Barby  and    Robert    Golding, 

1545.  wardens,  grant  to  John  Pepart,  Dublin,  merchant,  tlie 
premises  in  "No  104.    To  hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly 

rent  of  4s.  Sd. 

Dated  16  January,  36°  Henry  YIII. 

(Endorsed).—'*  Ended  1605."  [Seal.] 

109.  (107)  Nicholas  Homfrat,  Dublin,  merchant,  master 
12  Feb.,    of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman, 

1546.  Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  grant  to  sir  James  More, 
chaplain,  the  premises  in  No.  103.     To  hold  for  61  years 

from  the  end  of  Nicholas  Queytrot's  term,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  10«. 
Dated  12  February,  37°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 


^  So  in  original. 
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110.  (110)  Nicholas  XJmmfbxt,  Dublin,  merchant,  master 
19  Sept.,  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barbj  and  Clement  TTalman, 

1646.  wardens,  grant  to  John  Batllt,  merchant,  the  premises 
in  No.  105.   To  hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  10». 

Dated  19  September,  1546. 

111.  (112)  Nicholas  Hoicfray,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 
21  Jan.,    Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  grant  to 

1647.  Edwabd    Peppabd,   Dublin,    merchant,   the  premises  in 
Nos.  104  and  108.     To  hold  for  61  years,  to  commence 

from  the  end  of  John  Peppard's  term,  at  the  rent  of  49.  8i.  yearly. 
Dated  21  January,  38°  Henry  VIII. 
(Endorsed).— *' Ended  1656."  [Seal.] 

SCABLBTT^-LAITE. 

112.  (94)  Lease,  dated  7  November,  1568,  whereby  (after 
7  Nov.,    reciting  that  Walter  Tyrrell,  late  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild, 

1668.  Walter  Barby  and  Robert  Goldinge,  wardens,  had,  by  deed 
of  29  September,  36<*  Henry  VIII.  (1544),  let  to  William 
Birsall,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  garden  in  Scarlett-lane,  joining 
to  said  William's  garden  on  the  west,  and  Arlander  Ussher's  orchard 
on  the  east,  Scarlott-lanc  on  the  north,  and  the  town  wall  on  the  sonth, 
for  a  term  of  51  years)  Nicholas  FitzStmons,  Dublin,  alderman, 
master  of  said  gild,  sir  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  Patrick  Ghp'gene, 
merchant,  wardens,  grant  said  premises  to  Kobert  Ussher,  of  Dublin^ 
alderman,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  from  the  end  of  the  above  term,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  2«. 

{In  dorso). — **  Wast  writtings."  **  Carpenterstown'  and  other 
places."  [Seal."] 

S.  Audoen's  Parish. 

S.  Audoen's  Arch  and  Cemetery. 

113.  (505)  Thomas    Vale,   citizen    of    Dublin,    grants   to 
Bartholomew  Creks,  Dublin,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  land 

[1285.]    within  the  walls  of  Dublin,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Audoen, 
between  \he  land  which  he  has  of  Thomas  de  Wynton  on 

*  A  passage  extending  from  Isod's  Tower  to  Cork  Hill,  fonnerly  Isod's-lane, 
but  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  called  Scarlet-lane,  in  the  old  parish 
of  S.  Olave. 

2  The  gild  was  enfeolted  of  property  in  Carpenterstown,  parish  of  Castleknock, 
by  Thomas  Wolton  (Abstract  Book,  Gilbert  mss.)  ;  but  none  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  it  remain. 
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the  one  ride,  and  tiie  land  of  Bobert  de  Kermardyn  on  the  other ;  in 
front,  9  feet ;  in  rere,  1 3  feet ;  and  in  lengith  from  the  street  in  front  to 
his  land  behind,  74  feet.  To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a 
siirer  penny;  to  the  commonalty  of  Bnhlin,  13^(1.;  to  the  prior  ot 
the  Hospit^  of  8.  John,  irithont  the  New  Gate,  2».  6rf. ;  to  the  nuna 
of  Tachmelyn,'  8«.  ster. 

Witnesses. — Walter  Unied,  mayor,  William  de  Notingham  and 
Hobflrt  le  Decer,  provosts,'  David  de  Callan,  Bobert  de  EeBobume, 
Laurence  the  tailor,  Roger  de  Esscbume,  Roger  the  apothecary, 
Henry  Locamith,  William  de  Donington,  clerk. 

{In  dcrto). — "  1594,  George  Usher,  ton'..  Hunter,  Pursell." 

114.  (579)  Thomas  de  Cotihtbe  grants  to  Walter,  sod  of 
[cir.       Ralph,  citizen  of  Dublin,   a  messuage  in  tho  parish  of 

1283.]  3.  Aitdoen,  which  he  has  of  Walter  Unred,  lying  between 
the  land  which  was  of  David  Paraventure,  on  the  one 
side,  and  land  which  was  of  Edward  de  Huccard  on  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  High-street  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's.'  To 
hold  for  30i  years  from  the  feast  of  8.  Michael,  in  the  21st  year  of 
King  Edward, at  the  yearly  rent  of  20*.,  silver.     {No date;  cir,  1293.) 

115.  (305)  Stephkit    Ueohks  grants    to    John    Staffobs, 
6Ang.,    baker,  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  in  S.  Andoen's-lanc,  ex- 

1397.      tending  in  length  from  the  tenement  formerly  WUliam 

Seriatmt's  on  the  south  to  Cook-street  on  the  north ;  and 

in  breadth  lying  between  8.  Audoen's-lone  on  the  east,  and  a  messuage 

formerly  Adam  Donlavan's  on  tho  west.     To  hold  for  ever,  by  the 

services  to  the  chief  lords,  due  and  accustomed. 

To  give  the  document  validity,  the  seal  of  the  Provostship  of 
Dublin  is  appended. 

Witnesses. — Geoffrey  Gallane,  mayor,  Thomas  Duncreft  and  John 
Fhilpot,  bailiffs.  Hugh  Fossewykc,  Geoffrey  Parker,  Thomas  Schortab. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  6  August,  21°  Richard  II. 

{In  dono). — Browne's  house.  [Two  Seals.] 

116.  (362)  JoHK  Stkeche,  William  Balylogge  and  John 
3  Har.,    Wyntyr,  chaplains,  grant  to  JoHir  Bobkell,  Bobert,   son 

1486.     of  John   Bomell,  Nicholas  Eustace,  John  Elys,  Thomas 
Elys,  and  Bobert  Wood,  citizens  of  Dublin,    and  John 

■  Timolin,  Co.  Eildare. 

•Thay  wereiosjor  andprOToetain  1285. 

'ThU  nieuuage  would  be  in  the  Cora  Market. 
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Cristofre,  John  Mole,  John  Walshe,  senior,  John  Walshe,  junior,  and 
Richard  Goldyng,  chaplainB,  a  tenement  in  Dublin,  as  it  lies  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Audoen,  between  the  cemetery  of  said  church,  near  the 
stile  of  said  cemetery,  and  the  way  leading  from  the  High  Pipe  to  said 
church.*     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  3  March,  3^  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

117.  (663)  Grantors  in  No.  116  make  William  Power  their 
3  Kar.,    attorney  to  place  grantees  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

1425.  Dated  3  March,  3^  Henry  VI. 

(//I  dor  so). — Land  in  S.  Audoen*s-street,  near  the 
cemetery,  and  deed  of  the  chamber  of  S.  Mary's  chaplain  within  the 
church  of  S.  Audoen's.  [Seal.] 

118.  (664)  Release  of  premises  in  Nos.  116  and  117. 
10  Mar.,         Dated  10  March,  3^  Henry  VI. 

1425.  (/«  dorso). — The  house  by  the  style  of  the  churchyard 

of  S.  Audoen* s.  [Seal.] 

119.  (668)  JoAx,  who  was  wife  of  Johx  Stafford,  baker 
4  Mar.,    (deceased),   and   David   Rowe,   executors    of   said  John 

1450.  Stafford,  make  John  Brailis  of  Dublin,  clerk,  their 
attorney,  to  place  Robert  Bumell,  master  of  the  gild  of 
S.  Anne  in  S.  Audoen' s  church,  William  Grampe  and  William  Grraas, 
wardens,  and  the  brethren  of  said  gild,  in  seisin  of  two  tenements  in 
the  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  Dublin,  one  extending  in  length  from  Cook- 
street  on  the  south,  to  a  house  called  the  Bakhouse  on  the  north ;  the 
other  in  length  from  said  street,  from  south  to  north,  four  perches, 
with  two  yards  and  half  quarter  of  a  yard  less  in  breadth  ;  said  tene- 
ments extending  from  the  tenement  of  S.  M^ary  the  Virgin,  of 
S.  Audoen' s  church,  formerly  Robert  Carleton's,  on  the  west,  to  the 
lane  called  Bumeirs-laue  on  the  cast;  of  one  messuage  and  one 
tenement  lying  in  said  Cook-street,  and  in  S.  Audoen's-lane,  which 
mt'ssuage  and  tenement  L*xtend  in  length  from  said  Cook -street  on  the 
north,  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen,  and  to  the  tenement  lately  of 
Jolia  Seriauut,  kuijj:ht.  on  the  south,  aud  in  breadth  from  S.  AudoenV 
UiDo  fMi  the  east  to  the  messuage  of  the  abbess  of  S.  Mary  del 
Hoggys  on  the  west :  of  one  messuage  with  the  appurtenances  in 
the  parish    of    S.    Katherine    tiie   Virgin    in    the    suburbs :    of    one 


^  Tin's  t'.'nemeriT  '.voui'l  h:iv.'  lain  irith*,-  ''orn  Market. 
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messnage  within  the  New  gate,  which  lies  between  the  town  wall  on 
one  dde,  and  the  messnage  of  Robert  son  of  John  £i  mell,  on  the 
other,  as  in  breadth;  and  in  length  from  the  street  in  front  to^the 
land  which  Walter  Tirrell  lately  held  ;  of  two  messuages  within 
the  New  gate,  which  lie  in  length  from  the  highway  in  front,  to  land 
lately  Thomas  Sparks'  in  the  rere,  and  in  breadth  from  the  messnage 
of  said  Robert's  son  on  the  west,  to  the  messuage  of  S.  John  without 
the  New  Gktte,  on  the  east^ ;  of  two  messuages  in  S.  Francis-street  in  the 
suburbs,  one  lying  between  the  messuage  of  S.  Patrick's  church  on 
one  side,  and  the  messuage  of  the  Friars  minor  on  the  other;  the 
other  lies  between  the  messuage  of  said  Friars  on  the  one  side  and  the 
messuage  which  John  Stafford  lately  held,  and  extends  from  said 
street  towards  the  east,  to  the  land  lately  of  Nicholas  Fynglas  towards 
the  west ;  and  of  one  garden  in  the  suburbs,  as  it  lies  in  the  Coume, 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Nicholas  within  the  church  of  S.  Patrick,  between 
the  land  of  Nicholas  Tynbegh  on  the  west,  and  the  highway  on  the 
east,  and  the  land  of  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  John 
the  Baptist  without  the  New  gate,  on  the  north,  and  the  highway  on 
the  south ;  all  which  said  John  Stafford  in  his  testament  bequeathed 
to  his  executors,  to  have  and  hold  to  the  said  muster  and  wardens  for 
erer,  for  the  sustenance  of  chaplains  of  said  gild,  to  celebrate  for  ever 
in  accordance  with  a  deed  then  made. 
Dated  4  March,  28°  Henry  VI. 

120.  (534)  Nicholas  Bourke,   master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

4  Aug.,   Richard  Barby  and  Henry  Mole,  wardens,  grant  to  Rottlani) 

1482.     FiTZ  Ettstace,  knight,  lord  of  Portlester,  and  Margaret,  his 

wife,  a  messuage  in  which  Reginald  Lappam  dwells,  in 

the  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  and  which  he  holds  of  the  gild  ;  in  breadth 

between  Xisshoke's^-lane  on  the  south,  and  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's 

church  on  the  north  ;  and  in  length  between  the  tenement  of  said  gild  on 

the  east,  namely,  at  a  shop  there,  and  land  or  a  tenement  lately  John 

Hadsor's,  on  the  west.     To  hold  for  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the 

Burviyor  of  them;    after  the  death  of  said  Rouland  and  Margaret, 

remainder  to  Richard  FitzEustace,  son  and  heir  of  said  Rouland  for 

^  Tbese  inessiiageB  within  the  New  Gate  would  have  lain  in  the  Com  market. 

'  No  lane  of  this  name  is  known  to  have  existed,  and  from  the  boundaries, 
Keyzar's-lane  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  family  named  Eysshoke  resided  in 
Dublin  between  1329  and  1398,  as  members  of  it  witnessed  some  of  the  Christ 
Church  Deeds,  and  it  is  possible  some  small  lane  named  from  them  may  have 
existed,  which  aflerwards  disappeared. 
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life ;  sbould  said  Richard  die  in  bis  father's  lifetime,  then  after 
the  death  of  said  Rouland  and  Margaret,  remainder  to  Oliver,  son 
of  said  Rouland  for  life.  [Seal.] 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  4  August,  22°  Edward  IV. 

121.  (87)  Lease,  dated  12  January,  38°  Henry  VIII.,  from 

12  Jan.,    Nicholas  Homfray,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1547.  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  merchant,  war- 
dens, to  Thomas  FrNYNoSy  merchant,  Dublin,  of  a  chamber 
by  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  wherein  sir  Symon  Carpender  dwells,  to 
hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«. 

{In  dorao), — Thomas  Fynin's  lease  upon  a  chamber  in  the  church- 
yard, and  from  him  to  Master  Nicholas  Owflre. 

**Mr.  Nycholas  Umphre's  Indenture  upon  the  curate's  chamber, 
with  a  provyso  in  the  same  indenture."  [Seal.] 

122.  (85)  Deed,  dated  28  December,  36°  Eliz.,  whereby 

28  Dec,     (after  reciting  that  Nicholas  Humphrey,  of  Dublin,  alder- 

1693.  man,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement 
Halman,  wardens,  by  deed,  dated  12  January,  1546  {0,8.), 
granted  to  Thomas  Fyninge,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  chamber  joining 
to  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  with  a  little  cellar  under  same,  wherein 
sir  Simon  Carpenter  dwelt,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  4«.,  and  further  that  no  rent  being  paid,  and  covenants  not 
being  performed,  and  the  chamber  falling  down  for  want  of  repair,  the 
gild  re-entered  in  June,  1588)  Walter  Sedgeate,  of  Dublin,  alder- 
man, master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  merchant,  and 
Laurence  Enos,  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  clerk,  wardens,  grant  to  Eobeei 
Harrison,  citizen  of  Dublin,  said  chamber  and  cellar  under  same, 
as  it  lies  in  length  from  the  churchyard  in  the  south,  containing  29 
feet,  to  the  chamber  over  the  stable,  sometime  called  S.  Anne's  work- 
house, in  the  north  ;  and  in  breadth  18  feet,  from  the  ground  apper- 
taining; to  the  gild  in  the  east,  now  in  his  occupation,  to  a  house  or 
stable  a})pertaining  to  the  city,  formerly  belonging  to  S.  Mary's  abbey , 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Garrett  Tirell,  merchant,  in  the  west.  The 
little  cellar  under  the  chamber  is  in  length  from  the  churchyard  wall 
in  the  south  to  the  partition  between  the  cellar  and  the  stable  in  the 
north,  18  feet;  and  in  breadth  from  wall  to  wall,  16  feet.  To  hold 
for  4 1  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  35«.  6d.  [Seal.] 

{In  dorso), — **  The  voyd  and  loose  papers  of  S.  Audoen's  arch  and 
Blackney's  Inns,  belonging  to  S.  Anne's  guild." 
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123.  (90)    Lease,    dated   23   Yay,    15°   CharlcH  I.,  made 

23  May,    by  Nicaous  Lonus,  Eiqnira,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

1639.  John  Byase,  Esquire,  Becorderof  Dublin,  and  Richaid 
Barrie,  alderman,  wardens,  to  Ajidkew  Clebee,  merchant 
(said  Andrew  Gierke  having,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Lord 
I)eputy  and  Council,  dat«d  31  Uay,  1638,  delivered  up  to  the  master 
and  wardens,  to  be  cancelled,  a  fee-farm  formerly  granted),  of  a  great 
messuage,  tenement,  and  dwelling-house,  adjoining  to  S.  Andoen's 
arch,  now  yi  his  tenure,  with  garden  and  backside,  cellara,  solars, 
chambers,  rooms,  and  lights,  abutting  on  the  churchyard  on  the  south  ; 
on  tile  arch  on  the  east;  on  the  highway  on  the  north;  and  onahonse, 
lately  Peter  Harrison's  (deceased),  on  tJie  west — IS  yards  1  foot  from 
east  to  west,  and  20^  yards  from  north  to  south.  To  hold  for  a  term 
of  61  years  from  the  Annnnciation  of  the  B.Y.M.  in  the  year  1636,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  8/. 

'Witnesses.— William  Ualone,  William  Falles,  Ch'.  White,  William 
Furcell,  Benjamin  Luky,  H.  Stephins,  Andrew  PoUes,  Nich.  Loftus, 
moater,  Jo.  Berenais,'  Jo.  Bysse,  warden. 

(7n  doTK). — Surrender  by  Catherine  Clarke,  widow  and  adminis- 
tratrix, 25  July,  1661. 

Witnesses. — John  Dawson,  Pat'.  Browne,  Barbara  Worrall. 

124.  Chibl£b  Wallis,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Oliver 

12  Sept.,  Tallant,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Forrest,  of  Dublin, 
1706.  gentleman,  wardens,  grant  to  Simoit  Aktow,  of  Dublin, 
gentleman,  a  waste  piece  of  ground  joining  8.  Audoen's 
steeple,  called  old  Crumlln,  late  in  possession  of  Uichael  Ball,  deceased, 
bounding  on  the  south  to  the  house  belonging  to  raid  corporation,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Prebend  of  S.  Audoen's,  and  tiie  back  part  of 
ft  house  belonging  tJ)  said  Simon  Anyon,  now  in  possession  of  Joseph 
Procter;  on  the  north  to  8.  Audoen's  church;  on  the  west  to 
S.  Audoen's  lane  ;  and  on  east  to  the  back  part  of  a  house  in  Com 
Uarkct  belonging  to  Ignatius  Purcell,  of  Grumlin,  now  in  possession  of 
Alexander  Keane — 1 1  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  9  yards  from 
east  to  west.     To  bold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  30s. 

The  gild  appoint  William  Westberry,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  their 
attorney,  to  deliver  seisin. 
Dated  12  September,  170S. 
(7n  dorto). — Indented  counterpart  of  lease  (feo-iarm)  to  Mr.  Anyon, 
No.  VIII, ;  Ledger,  305. 

>  John  Bramhall,  bishop  ot  Deiry.  1634-t<;6U. 
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S.    ESAKCIS-STBIUBT. 

125.  (^^0)  Hekby  Eustace,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Henry 

1  Feb.,    White  and  Thomas  Mulghan,  wardens,  grant  to  Mathew 

1467.     Bbekaihe,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  shop  with  a  garden  in 

S.  Francis-street,  in  the  suburbs,  lying  between  said  street 

towards  the  east,  and  land  lately  of  Dealtri  Plunket  towards  the  west ; 

the  land  of  the  vicars  of  S.  Patrick's  towards  the  south,  and  the  land 

of  the  friars  of  S.  Francis'  House  towards  the  north.    To  hold  for 

30  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4*.,  silver.  [Skax.] 

Dated  1  February,  6°  Edward  IV. 

126.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Avke's  oild  (after  reciting 
14  Sept.,    that  three  messuages  in  S.  Francis-street,  granted  to 

1670.  Maihew  Gk)odwyn,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  at  a  rent  of 
15«.  6 J.,  afterwards  came  to  Christopher  White,  of  Dublin, 
alderman,  deceased,  and  so  continued  in  fee-farm  to  1639,  when  he 
surrendered  and  accepted  a  lease  from  the  gild,  as  of  four  messuages  on 
the  King's  pavement  on  the  east  to  the  ground  of  Donbeight  on  the 
west ;  from  the  Town  ditch  on  the  south,  to  S.  John's  ground  on  the 
north— 26 J  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  33  yards  from  north  to  south, 
all  which  by  conveyances  came  to  William  Higgins,  deceased,  and  is 
now  come  to  sir  Paul  Davys ;  and  further  reciting  that  the  premises 
were  demolished  since  the  rebellion,  and  that  two  houses  had  been 
erected  since  the  Restoration ;  and  the  Gild,  by  order  of  26  July,  1653, 
entered  in  the  Gild  book,  fol.  94b,  ordered  that  all  ancient  estates 
were  to  be  restored,  Paul  Davys  petitioned,  and  by  Gild  order  of 
26  July,  1670,  he  was  to  have  a  fee-farm),  now  grant  said  sir  Paul 
Davys,  H.  M.  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  the  above 
premises,  to  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  15«.  ^d. 

Dated  14  September,  1670. 

(/n  darso). — No.  I,  Ledger  folio,  195. 

[For  premises  in  S.  Francis-street,  see  also  No.  119.] 

S.  Geobge's-lane. 

127.  (581)  Lease,  dated  2  May,  1571,  Nicholas  Firz  simon, 
2  May,     alderman,  master   of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Patrick  Gygen  and 

1671.       sir  George  Bruen,  chaplain,  wardens,  to  James  Fitz  simon, 
son  of  said  Nicholas,  of  two  gardens,  by  east  the  lane  called 
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S.  Qeorge's-lane,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city»  late  in  the  manur^nce  and 
occupation  of  Thomas  Barbye,  deceased,  by  demise  of  the  gild.  To 
hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4#. 

Witnesses, — John  Eerdiff,  Tho\  Fitz  symond,  John  Luttrell,  James 
Aylmer. 

{In  dario).—''  Ended  1632."  [Seal.] 

St.  Jaxbs's  Parish  (outside  the  Bar). 

128.  (502)  Matildis,  formerly  wife  of  Aubxakdeb  Hoper, 

28  Sept.,  in  her  viduity,  grants  to  Nicholas  de  TrvBEeH,  a  tenement 

1332.  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  in  the  parish  of  8.  James,  in 
length  between  the  highway  outside  the  Barrs,  and  .  .  .^ 
aqueduct  of  said  city ;  in  breadth  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Bagod 
and  the  land  of  John  Waleys,  parchment  maker.  To  hold  for  ever, 
paying  20d,  yearly  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of 
8.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland. 

Witnesses. — John  Moenes,  mayor,  William  Twyford,  John 
Callan,  bailiffs,  John  Pass,  Thomas  Kedeman,  John  Syward,  Henry 
Tonkerd,  Henry  by  the  watir,  Iraele  Gterard,  John  Waleys,  Simon 
6  .  ^  hmond,  Thomas  Tortel,  John  Tour. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  8.  Matthew  the 
Apostle.     6°  Edward  III.  (1332).  [Seal.] 

129.  (^^^)  Nicholas  Tynbegh,  clerk,  grants  to  Thomas  le 

20  July,    Kedmak  and  Matilda  Wap&e,  his  wife,  a  messuage  in  the 

1385.      suburbs  of  Dublin,  outside  the  Bar,   in  the  parish   of 

S.   James,   in   breadth  between  the  tenement  of    John 

Waleys,  parchment  maker,  and  the  tenement  of  Richard  Bokeler ;  and 

in  length  from  the  highway  to  the  pipe  of  the  water  of  the  said  city. 

To  hold  for  ever  by  the  services  due  and  accustomed. 

Witnesses. — Master  William  Beydin,  then  mayor,  Roger  Graunt- 
court  and  William  de  Wytherton,  provosts,  William  Douce,  Nicholas 
Bisshope,  Gerald  Juvene,  William  Glaswrtch  (Glaswright),  John  Paes, 
John  Toure,  Roger  Seriaunt,  Thomas  Comewaleys. 

Dated  at  Dublin,  Thursday  the  feast  of  S.  Margaret  the  Virgin. 
9°  Edward  111. 

{In  dorso). — James'-st.  The  dedys  of  y*  garding  w%ut  Croker's 
barrs. 


1  Obliterated. 
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130.  (500)    John    Ynorr,    chaplain,     grants    to    Thomas 
4  Oct.,     PossEWYK,  potter,  the  premises  in  No.  129.     To  hold  for 

1369.      ever  by  the  services  thereout  due  to  the  chief  lords. 
Dated,  at  Dublin,  4  October,  43°  Edward  III. 

"Witnesses. — John  "Wydon,  mayor,  Koger  Bekeford  and  John  Beke, 
bailiffs,  John  Passavaunt,  John  Grauncestre,  Peter  Morvyll,  John 
Shellingford,  Hugh  Possewyk,  Richard  Giffard,  John  Comewalshe. 

{In  dorso), — A  garding  without  Croker's  Barres. 

131.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's  gild  grant  to 
7  April,    James  Gernon,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  a  piece  or  garden 

1674.  plot  without  S.  James'  gate  (the  inheritance  of  said  gild),  in 
length  from  the  water  pipes  in  the  south  to  the  highway 
ia  the  north  ;  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  Dowdall,  of  Athboy,  in 
the  east,  to  William  Crow's  (deceased)  lands,  concealed  from  said  gild 
upwards  of  25  years,  and  no  rent  paid  for  same  ;  also  a  small  park  in 
Cromlyn  called  the  Cherry  Park,  from  the  King's  highway  on  the 
east,  to  the  lands  of  John  Coyle  (deceased)  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
highway  on  the  south,  to  the  land  of  Cromlyn  on  the  north,  likewise 
withheld  and  concealed  from  the  gild  for  22  years,  and  which  the 
gild  would  have  lost  but  for  said  Gernon' s  diligence.  To  hold  for 
ever,  by  the  services  to  the  chief  lords,  thereout  due  and  accustomed, 
at  the  yearly  rent  for  the  plot  without  S.  James'  gate  of  5«.,  and  for 
Cromlyn  of  5*. 

Dated  7  April,  1674. 

{In  darso), — No.  III. ;  Ledger  folio,  234. 

St.  Katherine' 8  Parish.    (See  No.  119.) 

S.  Kevin's. 

132.  (92)  Lease,  dated  29  March,   16°  Henry  VIII.,  from 

29  Mar.,    Christopher    Wscher,   Dublin,  merchant,    master  of  S. 

1524.     Anne's  gild,  John .  .  .,*  bookbinder,  and  William  Bjrrsall, 

wardens,  to  Nicholas  Pyppart,  Dublin,  merchant,  of  a 

garden,  with  a  **  coldyrhouse,"-  beside  S.  Kevyng's.     To  hold  for 

31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  8rf.,  and  I2d,  to  the  chief  lord. 

{Indor8o).—''K]d\,  Levett.*' 


^  Obliterated.  -  Culverhouse,  a  pigeon-house. 
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WiNETAVERN-STREET. 

133.  (536)  Thomas  Smoth,   citizen  of  Dublin,   grants  to 
30  Jan.,    Richard  Cuhtets,  Thomas  de  Donabat,  vicar  of    Naas, 

1376.  Thomas  Wodbryd,  Henry  Elyot,  Thomas  Asshe,  Adam 
Haket,  chaplain,  "William  Forster,  Laurence  Saresfeld, 
Gilbert  Wydbryd,  John  Wellys,  and  William  Elyot,  a  cellar  in  the 
Tavemers-st.,  which  he  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Thomas  Talbot,  knight, 
which  formerly  was  Henry  Sherman's;  and  a  stone  shop  in  Goos-st., 
in  which  Eichard  Taillour  now  lives,  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  said 
Thomas  Talbot,  and  which  was  formerly  said  Henry's.  To  hold  until 
said  Smoth  and  his  heirs,  &c.,  pay  in  any  one  day  a  silver  penny  to 
said  grantees  or  one  of  them ;  on  the  payment  of  the  penny,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  Smoth  and  his  heirs  to  enter  on  the  premises. 

Dated  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  E.  Y.  M. 
60°  Edward  III. 

134.  (537)  Joan  Critts,  formerly  wife  op  William  Asshe- 
10  Aug.,  BOURNE,  releases  to   John  Walshe,  citizen  of   Dublin,  a 

1415.       cellar  which  he  holds  in  the  Tavemers-st.,  and  all  shops 
or  selds  which  he  made  anew,   in   Cook-st.,   parish  of 
S.  Michael. 

Dated  10  August,  3°  Henry  V. 

134b.  [1470.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's  gild  in 

S.  Owen's  church  shall  have  a  void  cellar  in  the  Wine 

Tavern-street,  which  bears  28.  per  year  to  the  city,  for  the  term  of 

50  years,  bearing  therefor  yearly  4rf.  during  said  term,  provided  the 

cellar  be  edified  with  oak  and  slate  within  the  first  two  years.]* 

136.  (749)  Nicholas   Bourke,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

—  June,    Thomas  Koreys,  chaplain,  and  Henry  Yonge,  wardens, 

1470.      grant  to  Jantco  be  Markts,   citizen  of  Dublin  a  cellar 

or  old  waste  place  of  land,  in  the  Tavemers-street,  lying 

in  said  street  towards  the  east,  and  the  old  wall  of  said  city  towards 

the  west ;  the  land  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  which 

Thomas  Fitzsymon  holds  towards  the  north,  and  land  lately  of  Thomas 

Newby,  knight,  which  John  Dansey  holds  towards  the  south.      To 


*  Gilbert's  Corporation  Beoords,  vol.  i.,  p.  3ii. 

[7*] 
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hold  for  40  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4».,  silver.  Said  Janyco  under- 
takes to  huild  a  competent  house  of  oak-wood,  covered  with  a  stone 
roof. 

Dated  .   .  June,  10°  Edward  IV. 

For  premises  in  Winetavem-street,  see  also  Nos.  63,  64,  66,  70, 
and  71. 

GILD  PEOPEBTT  IN  THE  COXOTTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Cabtersiowk. 

136.  (591)  JoHV   Dbomdt  and   Sdconi)  Duff,   chaplains, 

3  Oct.,    remise  to  John  Wolton,  of  Dublin,  his  heirs,  &c.,  their 

1491*      claim  in  certain  lands,  tenements,  rents  of  taverns,  services, 

&c.,  in  Carfcerston,  barony  of  Castleknock,  which  they 

have  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Thomas  Wolton,  lately  citizen  and 

merchant  of  Dublin. 

Dated,  at  Dablin,  3  October,  7°  Henry  VII. 

Gbttmldt. 

187*  (588)  Thomas  Bodsnham  grants  to  Hugh  Gallakb  a 

19  Deo.,   messuage  called  le  Halhey,  at  Cromlyn,  to  hold  for  50 

1346.      years  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  the  20th  year  of 

King  Edward  III. 
Dated,  at  Dublin,  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
20°  Edward  in. 

138.  (5S7)  Thomas  Bodenham  grants  the  premises  in  No. 

22  Dec,    137  to  Hugh  Gallake.     To  hold  for  ever  by  the  services 
1846.      thereout  due  and  accustomed. 

Witnesses. — Wolfran  de  Bemevall,  John  Haket,  Richard 
de  Bemevall,  Peter  Harold,  Simon  Steuyn,  John  Milis. 

Dated,  at  Cromlyn,  Friday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
20°  Edward  III.  [Seal.] 

139.  (583)  Thomas   Bodenham,    of   Cromolyn,   releases  to 

23  Dec,   Hugh  Gallan,  citizen  of  Dublin,  the  premises  in  No.  137 
1346.      for  ever. 

Dated,  at  Cromolyn,  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Thomas  the  apostle,  20°  Edward  III. 
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Witnesses. — John  Haket,  John  Balygodman,  Wolfran  de  Bemerall, 
fiichard  de  Bemeyall,  Simon  Stevyn,  John  Milis«  [Sbal.] 

140.  (585)  Thomas  Bodenhax,  of  Cromlyn  (after  reciting 
11  Deo.,   that  he  had  by  deed  granted  to  Httoh  Gallaitb,  citizen  and 

1846.     merchant  of  Dublin,   a  messuage  called  le  Halhey,  at 

Cromlyn,  for  50  years,  and  having  urgent  need  of  money, 

which  said  Hugh  lent  him),  now  grants  said  Hugh  leave  to  build 

houses  and  messuages  thereon,  within  the  said  term,  and  to  hold  the 

premises  beyond  said  term  until  he  repay  the  amount  borrowed. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  the 
bishop,*  20°  Edward  IH.  [Seal.] 

141.  (589)  Thomas,  son  of  John  Gallaki,  of  Gallaneston, 
2  Mar.,    makes  Johk  Fachkt,  chaplain,  his  attorney,  to  deliver 

1418.      seisin  to  Robert  Gallane,  citizen  of  Dublin,  of  a  messuage 

called  le  Halhey,   .     .     ?    and  17  acres  of  arable  land  in 

the  lordship  of  Cromolyn  (6  acres  lying  [at  Gtillyneshill],'  4  acres  at 

Moryseswey,  and  7  acres  at  le  Knokefeld).    To  hold  for  ever,  as  in 

deed  made  to  said  Eobert  contained. 

Dated,  2  March,  5°  Henry  V. 

142.  (590)    EoBEBi   Oallane,    citizen    of    Dublin,    quit 
6  April,    claims   to  John  Gallane,   his  son,  a  messuage  called 

1448.      le  [hal]hey,  in  Cromelyn. 

Dated,  6  April,  26°  Henry  VI. 

[For  land  in  Crumlin,  see  also  No.  131.] 

KiLMAINHAM. 

143.  (593)  Joan  Baery,  in   her  viduity,  grants  to  Peieb 
10  May,    Abbey,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  and  garden  in  the 

1434.  town  of  Kilmaynane,  in  length  from  the  highway  towards 
the  north,  to  the  land  of  John  Coke  towards  the  south ; 
in  breadth,  it  lies  near  the  water  called  Austeyn's  lake  on  the  east  up 
to  the  land  of  John  Coke  on  the  west.     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  10  May,  12°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 


^  This  deed  has  been  placed  after  Nos.  137-9,  as  it  is  evident  they  preceded  it  in 
point  of  date.  St.  Nicholas,  the  bishop,  was  commemorated  on  6th  December. 
It  is  possible  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  festival. 

2  Tom.  3  See  Christ  Church  Deed,  No.  511. 
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{In  dorso). — ^Deeds  of  S.  Ann's  house  and  the  garden  thereof  in 
Kilmainham. 

144.  (592)  PiTBK  Abrkt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  grants  to  Eichabd 

16  Oct.,   White,  citizen  and  tailor,  Dublin,  premises  in  No.  143. 
1439.         Dated  16  October,  14°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

{In  dorso). — The  deeds  of  S.  Ann's  house,  &c. 

146.  (594)    Same   parties;    a  release  of    the  premises  in 

18  Oct.,    No.  144. 
1436.         Dated  18  October,  14®  Henry  VI. 

146.  (698)  John  Audeley,  butcher,  son  and  heir  of  Geoffebt 

6  April,    AuDELET,   late  of  Dublin,   butcher,   grants   to    Thomas 

1469.  Newbt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  all  his  messuages,  &c.,  in  Eyl- 
maynane,  near  Dublin,  to  hold  for  ever,  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee. 

Dated  6  April,  37°  Henry  VI. 

{In  dorso), — InroUed  in  the  rolls  of  Domesday  in  the  time  of 
Bobert  Bumell,  knight,  mayor,  Thomas  Savage  and  John  Higham, 
bailiffs.     37°  Henry  VI. 

Two  seals,  one  being  that  of  the  provostship  of  Dublin. 

147.  (599)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  146. 
9  Apr.,  1469.      Dated  9  April,  37°  Henry  VI. 

{In  dorso), — Inrolled  in  Domesday. 
Two  seals,  one  being  that  of  the  provostship  of  Dublin. 

148.  (595)  Thomas  Austetne,   of  Kylmaynane,   grants  to 
29  May,  Patbick  Wellyngtoun,  clerk,  a  quarter  of  a  burgage 

1483.     within  the  lordship  of  Kylmaynane,  lying  in  length  from 

the  highway  that  leads  from  Kylmaynane  to  Dublin  on 

the  north,  up  to  the  land  formerly  Geoffrey  Awdeley's  on  the  south  ; 

and  in  length  from  said  Geoffrey's  land  on  the  east,  to  land  called 

Cartersland  on  the  west.     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  29  May,  1483. 

149.  (597)  Thomas  Austetne  makes  John  Moletjx,  clerk,  his 

29  May,    attorney,  to  place  Patrick  Welltngton  in  seisin  of  the 
1483.      premises  in  No.  148. 

Dated  29  May,  1483.  [Seal.] 

160.  (596)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  148. 

31  May,  1483.     Dated  31  May,  1483.  [Seal.] 
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161.  (538)    John   Walyngton,   chaplain,   son   and  heir  of 

6  Oct.,      Patrick  Walyngton,  clerk,  and  Aokes  Perptn,  latejwife  of 

1621.  said  Patrick,  release  to  Nicholas  Quettrot,  master  of 
S.  Anne's  gild,  Thomas  Cale,  chaplain,  and  John  Caudell, 
merchant,  wardens,  quarter  of  a  hurgago  within  the  lordship  of 
Kilmajnane,  as  it  lies  in  length  from  the  highway  leading  from  Kil- 
maynane  to  Dublin  on  the  north,  to  the  land  of  Geofb^y  Awdeley  on 
the  south ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  said  GbofEroy  on  the  east 
to  the  land  called  Cartersland  on  the  west. 

Dated  6  October,  13°  Henry  VIII.  [Two  Seals.] 

152.  (1^^)  Thomas  Colter,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 
24  Dec,   Bay    and  Eichard  Pecoke,  wardens,  grant  to  Kichabd 

1486.  Bron,  citizen  and  merchant,  a  messuage,  croft  and  dove- 
house  in  the  town  of  Kilmaynan,  in  breadth  from  the  land 
of  Thomas  Talbot,  lord  of  Malahide,  on  the  west,  to  the  land  of 
William  Birton  on  the  east ;  and  in  length  from  the  highway  on  the 
north,  towards  the  land  formerly  John  Carter's  on  the  south.  To 
hold  for  41  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  SJ. 

Dated  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  2<^  Henry  VII. 

[Seal.] 

153.  (102)  Thomas  Humtrey,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
1  June,    S.   Anne's  gild,   sir  Patrick  Dowlyn,    priest,   and  John 

1513.  Colman,  wardens,  lease  to  William  Heltn  and  Marion 
HIS  wiFK,  a  messuage  with  a  "  colvyrhouse,"*  a  garden, 
and  stang  of  land  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Kylmaynan,  bounding  on 
the  east  and  south  to  the  land  of  Kose  Walche,  on  the  toes^  to  the 
lane  leading  to  Dame's  gate,  and  on  the  north  to  the  highway  from 
Kylmaynan  to  Dublin.  To  hold  for  51  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
5«.  4rf.,  with  a  covenant  that  grantees  are  to  build  a  sufficient  house 
of  eight  bays. 

Dated  1  June,  5°  Henry  VIII. 

154.  (96)  Lease,  dated  8  March,  18°  Henry   VIII.,  made 
8  Mar.,     by    Patkick   Eitzsymon,    Dublin,    merchant,    master   of 

1527.      S.  Anne's  gild,  William  Queytrot  and  Edmond  Herford, 

merchants,   wardens,   to  William   Helyno,   tailor,  of  a 

messuage  with  a  garden  in  Kilmaynan,  in  length  from  the  highway  on 


*  Culyerhoiise,  a  pigeon-house.  ^  So  in  original. 
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the  north  to  the  ground  of  Annes  Porpen  on  the  sonth ;  and  in  .breadth 
from  the  Ansten  stream  on  the  east  to  the  gronnd  of  Annes  Porpen 
on  the  west.  To  hold  for  81  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«.  [Seal.] 
{In  (forfo).— Wm.  Hellyng,  tailor,  of  Eilmainham,  Thos. 
Stephyns. 

165.  (98)  Lease,  dated  30  September,  36°  Henry  YIII., 

SO  Sept.,  made  by  Walter  Ttsbbll,  Dnblin,  merchant,  master  of 
1644.  S,  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Eobert  Goldyng,  Dublin, 
merchants,  wardens,  to  John  ScsAapB,  of  S.  Thomas- 
street,  of  two  parks  or  closures  of  pasture,  within  the  lordship  of 
Kylmaynan,  one  lying  in  length  from  a  meadow  of  William  Talbott  of 
Roberhyston,  on  the  east,  to  said  William's  land  on  the  west;  and  from 
the  highway  by  Dulffjmgsbeme  on  the  south  to  said  William  Talbott's 
lands  on  the  north;  the  other  park  in  length  from  said  William 
Talbott's  land  on  the  south  to  the  meadow  of  Robert  Pluncket,  of 
Dwnsany,  on  the  north;  unto  said  William  Talbott's  lands  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  lands  of  Kylmaynan  and  Plunokett's  lands  on  the  west.  To 
hold  for  31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  2U. 

(Signed),  Johk  Sharpe. 

156.  (60)  Lease,  dated  10  October,  1546,  from  Ktcholas 
10  Oct.,     Wmffret,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

1546.  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  Dublin,  merchants, 
wardens,  to  Edmonde  Mobghow,  of  Kylmaynan,  husbandman,  of  the 
"  little  farm  "  in  Kilmaynan  with  26  acres  thereto  belonging,  for 
31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6*.  6d. 

157.  (101)  Nicholas  TJkpre,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 
18  Jan.,   of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barbe, 

1547.  merchant,  wardens,  let  to  farm  to  Thomas  Stephens, 
Dublin,  merchant,  the  premises  in  No.  153  now  held  by  him ;  to  hold 
for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  5«.  4rf. 

Dated  18  January,  38°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

168.  (59)  Lease,  whereby  Michajel  [Chamberlin],  master  of 

31  Jan.,    S.  Anne's   gild,   sir  John  Tyrrell,  knight,  and  Eichard 

1603.      Gerrote,  merchant,  wardens  (after  reciting  that  Walter 

Sedgrave,  late  master  of  the  gild,  Mathew  Handcoeke  and 

Lawrence  Enose,  wardens,  had  in  1593  granted  to  Michael  Chamber- 

lyne  the  **  great  farm  ''  near  Killmaynhame,  58  acres,  for  61   years 
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from  1613),  grant  to  Rowlakd  Chambrbltns,  son  of  said  Michael,  the 
said  premises,  for  61  years  from  the  termination  of  said  recited 
lease,  at  an  augmented  rent  of  Idf.  4i.,  in  addition  to  ISs.  4d. 
old  rent. 

Witnesses. — Nich.  Ball,  If  at.  Handoock,  Edm.  Pnrcell,  John 
Gk)odwinge. 

Dated  31  Jan.,  1608. 

{In  dorso), — Lease  ending  1715. 

159.  (57)  Deed,  dated  10  May,  1621,  whereby  (in  considera- 

10  May,   tion  of  a  fine)  trb  gild  ob  featskkitt  of  thb  chapel 

1621.  OF  S.  Akke  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  Dublin,  grant 
to  EnwABD  Janes,  sheriff  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  26  acres 
arable  land  in  Eylmainhame,  near  Dublin,  commonly  called  the  *'  small 
farm."  To  hold  for  ever,  in  fee-farm,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20s.  The 
Gild  appoint  Thomas  Scurlock  and  William  PaUees,  Dublin,  mer- 
chants, attorneys  to  deliver  seisin. 

Witnesses. — ^MicheU  Chamberlyne,  Luke  Plunckett,  Bowland 
Ohambirlyne,  Thomas  Plunckett,  master,  Edm.  Malone,  warden, 
H.  Stephins,  warden,  Eic.  Ashe,  Mar.  Stephins,  Eatherin  Bar- 
well. 

Memorandum  of  seisin  endorsed. 

(Endorsed). — On  9  September,  1664,  SirWilliam  Domvile,  knight, 
attorney-general,  surrendered  this  Indenture  and  the  lands  therein,  into 
the  hands  of  the  gild.        Will.  Dohyils.  [Seal  of  Gild.] 

Witnesses. — Thomas  Merile,  J.  Gemon. 


NUTSTOWN. 

160.  (106)  Edwabd  Sale,  Dublin,  merchant,  and  Isabella 

18  Oct. ,    Bosshiee  of  same,  widow,  grant  to  the  Mastee  Ain)WABDEV8 

1478.      OF  S.  Anne's  Gild,  all  the  messuages  which  they  have  in 

Notteston,  Co.  Dublin,  for  the  life  of  John  Shortals,  Philip 

Cusak,  Andrew    White,    Clement   Pitzleones,     Peter    Prendergast, 

Richard  Wodlok,  and  Walter  Blake,  for  30  years.  Rent,  a  grain  of  corn, 

to  be  rendered  on  the  Nativity  of  8.  J.  B. 

Dated  18  October,  18°  Edward  lY. 

Sauceestown. 
See  No.  23. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


List  of  the  Mastebs  and  Wasdens,  1486-1740. 
Compiled  from  the  foregoing  Deede^  Sfc. 


Master. 


1435. 

John  Burnell. 

1450. 

Bobert  Bumell. 

1467. 

Henry  Eustace. 

1468. 

Thomas  Wolton. 

1470. 

Nicholas  Bourke. 

1478. 

Thomas  Mulghan. 

1482. 

Nicholas  Bourke. 

I486. 

Thomas  Colier. 

1488. 

Harry  White. 

1489. 

John  Seriaunt. 

1511-1512. 

Thomas  Bermingham 

1512-1513. 

Thomas  Humfrey. 

1513-1514. 

Nicholas  Herbarte. 

1521. 

Nicholas  Queytrot. 

1524. 

Christopher  Uscher. 

1527. 

Patrick  Fitzsymon. 

1529. 

Henry  Graidon. 

1531. 

Nicholas  Queytrot. 

1534-1535. 

James  Fitzsimon. 

1535-1536. 

James  Fitzsymon. 

1536-1537. 

Thomas  Barby. 

1537-1538. 

Thomas  Barby. 

1538-1539. 

Nicholas  Quaytrot. 

1544-1545. 

Walter  Tyrrell. 

1546-1547. 

Nicholas  Homfray. 

1550. 

Nicholas  Homfrey. 

1552. 

Henry  Plunkett. 

1554. 

Tade  Duffe. 

1559. 

Robert  Golding. 

Wabdbns. 

Robert  Wode,  David  Rowe. 
William  Crampe,  William  Graas. 
Henry  White,  Thomas  Mulghan. 
Henry  White,  Henry  Tonge. 
Thomas  Noreys,  chaplain,^  Henry  Tonge. 
Walter  Piers,  William  Grampe. 
Richard  Barby,  Henry  Mole. 
John  Ray,  Richard  Pecoke. 

John  Whyte,  Richard . 

Richard  Pecoke,  John  Whyte. 

Sir  Thady  Cor,  chaplain,  William 


Sir  Patrick  Dowlyn,  John  Colman. 

Sir    Patrick     Dowlyn,     chaplain,     Henry 

Russell. 
Thomas  Cale,  chaplain,  John  Caudell. 

John f  William  Byrsall. 

William  Queytrot,  Edmond  Herford. 
Nicholas  Umfre,  Sir  Thomas  Cale,  chaplain. 
Thomas  Phillips,  Henry  Tayllor. 
Sir  Thady  Cor,  Sir  William  Drouet. 
Mathew  Grodyng,  Clement  Halman. 
Mathew  Godyng,  Clement  Halman. 
Harry  Gawrane,  chaplain,  Clement  Halman. 
Harry  Gawrane,  chaplain,  Clement  Halman. 
Walter  Barby,  Robert  Goldinge. 
Walter  Barby,  Clement  Halman. 
George  Brune,  chaplain,  Walter  Barby. 
Sir  George  Brune,  John  Wallyngford. 
Sir  George  Broune,  chaplain,  John  Walling- 

forde. 
Richard  Galtr3rme,  Thomas  Verdon. 


^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gild  chaplains  frequently  filled  the  post  of  Warden. 
As  a  commentary  on  this  practice,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1384  the  gild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  ordained  that  no  ecclesiastic, 
above  all  one  in  Holy  Orders,  should  hold  office  or  administer  gild  property —  **Non 
deceat  nee  liceat  clericis  ncgociis  secularibus  se  aliquatenus  inmisceri.'*  Cambridyc 
Gild  Record* f  1903,  ed.  Miss  M.  Bateson. 
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1564. 

Thomas  Fitzsymon. 

1668. 

Nicholas  Fitzsymon. 

1669-1571. 

Nicholas  Fitzsymons. 

1593-1694. 

Walter  Sedgrave. 

1598. 

Michael  Chamherlene. 

1601. 

Michael  Chamberlin. 

1603. 

Michael  Chamberline. 

1621. 

Thomas  Plunckett. 

1626. 

Edmond  Malone. 

1633-1634. 

Edmond  Malone. 

1638-1641.1 

Nicholas  Lof  tus. 

1641-1643. 

Christopher  White. 

1643-1651. 

William  Ball. 

1661-1655. 

Raphael  Hunt,  mayor. 

1655-1657. 

William  Smyth. 

1667-1658. 

Peter  Wybranta. 

1658-1663. 

Richard  Tighe. 

1663-1665. 

William  Smyth. 

1665-1666. 

William  Smyth. 

166&-1668. 

William  Smyth. 

1668-1669. 

William  Smyth. 

1669-1672. 

William  Smyth. 

1672-1673. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1673-1677. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1677-1681. 

John  Borr. 

1681-1682. 

John  Eastwood. 

1692. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1700. 

Charles  Wallis. 

1705. 

Charles  Wallifl. 

1721. 

Philip  Percival. 

1722. 

Philip  Percival. 

1740. 

Isaac  Ambrose. 

Patrick  Mey,  Sir  George  Brune,  chaplain. 
Sir  George  Brune,  chaplain,  Patrick  Gygon. 
Sir  Greorge  Browne,  chaplain,  Patrick  Gygene. 
Mathew  Handcock,  Laurence  Enose. 
John  Tirrell,  Richard  Gerrot. 
John  Tyrrell,  Richard  Gtorrote. 
Sir  John  Tyrrell,  knight,  Richard  Gerrote. 
Edmond  Malone,  H.  Stephins. 
Hen.  Stephins,  Luke  Plunkett. 
Nicholas  Stephens,  Christopher  White. 
John  Bysse,  recorder,  Richard  Barry. 
William  Ball,  William  Purcell. 


William  Smyth,  Peter  Wybrants. 
Peter  Wybrants,  Patrick  Tallant. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
Sir  William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
John  Borr,  Thomas  Springham. 
John  Borr,  Warner  Westenra. 
John  Borr,  Daniel  Bjrme. 

John  Hawkins, . 

John  Hawkins,  James  Springham. 
Michael  Chamberlaine,  Robert  Ball. 
Michael  Chamberlaine,  Robert  Ball. 
Peter  Desmyniere,  Thomas  Howard. 
Christian  Borr,  John  Quinn. 
Oliver  Tallant,  Daniel  Forrest. 
George  Ball,  Terence  Geoghegan.* 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Tighe,  James  Somerville. 
William  Tighe,  John  Ball. 


>  The  list  1638-1682  is  taken  from  an  answer  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  to  a 
Bill  in  Chancery  of  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen's,  16  June,  1682. 
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N^#X  IX)  CALENDAR  OF  DEEDS. 

\  puf  ftftrtnee  if  to  the  current  number  J^ 


Vl.k^u^  il4<;Ju:  J,  M>u  i>i^  6S»  70. 
vU.^..:x1«Lt  Hr.,  1.3K.  ii. 

V;i;''w.-;v;,  li^ao,  *^  87. 

VuIitWa,  Mr.,  S^,  87. 

Va^^OU^  ^iini4>b«  124. 
.V^^'tbi.>. ai  y ,  Kc^r  the,  113. 
A^;>iLUUC4»i.  terms  bequeathed,  21. 
ViK*    Awhc.  Richard,  48b  ;   Thomas, 

.\£htx>iiAO  —  Asscheboume  —  Assche- 
buNkiui?  --  Asseboume — ^Asshebome— 
AzkJ&ebimnie — Essebume,  Ellas  de, 
.^tf,  »0.  &>1,  95,  96,  97;  sir  Eljras  de, 
(iu,  61,  88:  Robert  de,  113;  Roger, 
3>.  113;  Thomas  de,  Imt.,  61,  88  ; 
WUliam,  35,  38,  39,'40,  65, 101, 134. 

Alhboy,  131. 

Ath«>rtuii  [John],  18,  18n,  31. 

Audfley — Awdeley,  Geoffrey,  146-151 ; 
John,  146.  147. 

Auftton  stream,  Eilmainham,  154. 

Au8teyn*s  lake,  KUmainham,  143,  144, 
14.3. 

Austeyne,  Thomas,  148,  149,  150. 

Awbroy— Abrey,  Peter,  143,  144,  145  ; 
Rose,  wife  of  William,  21. 

.\yhr.cr.  James.  127. 

Baconno,  Richard,  (^5. 
Rugoil.  rhouias,  I'JS. 
Hall.   Ji'hii.    So,    s7 ;     Michael,     124 : 
Niiholas.  oS,  1  )'^  ;  Thorn jis,  j3.  54. 
I»;il\ ilOvlinan,  John,  loi^. 
RiilyU'Cs^e,  Williain.  chaplain.  Ho.  117. 

lis/' 


Barby — Barbe—  Barbie— Barbye,  John, 
20  ;  Margaret,  43b  ;  Richard,  120  ; 
Thomas,  24,  43b,  103,  127 ;  Walter, 
11-16,  19,  43b,  99,  108-112,  121, 
122, 155,  156,  157. 

Bamet,  John,  65. 

Bamewall — Bamwall — BemeyaU,  Ann, 
100;  Katherine,  48b;  Richard  de, 
138,  139  ;  Wolfran  de,  138,  139  ;  of 
Bremore,  86  ;  lands,  34. 

Barret,  John,  101. 

Barry— Barrie,  Joan,  143;  Richard, 
100,  123. 

Barwell,  Eatherin,  159. 

Bateson,  Miss  M.,  works  cited,  pp.  26, 
39,  94. 

Bath— Bathe,  John,  101 ;  Mathew,  37 ; 
Patrick,  55  ;  Robert,  48b. 

Baylly,  John,  110. 

Beke,  Alice,  p.  51  ;  John,  130. 

Bekeford,  Roger,  130. 

Belle  we,  John,  43  ;  Nicholas,  78 ; 
Thomas,  43. 

Bellyng,  Richard,  34. 

Bennet,  Nicholas,  8. 

Berne,  Patrick,  53,  54. 

Bertcnagh,  Thomas,  72-74. 

Bes^'ick — Bessy  ke-  Beswicke— Beswyk, 
Alexander,  82:  Alson  Fitzaymon, 
wife  of.  12.  21 ;  obit,  12,  22 :  execu- 
tors, 12:  will,  22;  William,  son  of, 
22 :  William,  brother  of,  22. 

Bevilin.  William,  in  a  v  or,  129. 

Birniinirham — Brvmiujiham—  Brrmvc- 
ham,  r.itrivA,  ihicf  ju«itiiV,  K.B.,  82; 
Thon:;i>.  3  :  of  Cortuliv,  land  of.  55. 

Bir:v'l.  Ji^bn.  32. 

Uir>.u;-lUis;;i:i.  WilUam.  112.  132. 

Birton.  Williau:.  132. 
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Biflshope — Bisscliop,  Nioholaa,  69,  60, 
129. 

Blake,  John,  43;  Walter,  160. 

Blakeney — Blackney,  Jamee,  23,  48b. 

Blakeoey's  Inns,  u$  wuUr  Dublin. 

Bodenham,  Thomas,  137-140. 

Bokeler,  Bichard,  129,  130. 

Borr — Borre,  Christian,  65;  Biohard, 
83. 

Bosshier,  Isabella,  160. 

Bouxke,  Nicholas,  120, 136. 

Boys,  Joan,  67,  68,  69,  72-80. 

Brabane,  Martyn,  21. 

Brailis,  John,  119. 

Brandon,  fiichard,  34. 

Bremore,  86. 

Brenane,  Mathew,  126. 

Brigham,  Margaret,  21. 

Brooke,  John,  100. 

Brown — Bron— Broun—  Browne-Bruen 
— Brune — Brunne— Bruyne,  G^rge, 
chaplain,  16-19,  26-31,  44,  112, 
127 ;  Henry,  44,  102 ;  Patrick,  100, 
123;  Bichard,  34, 162;  William,  102; 
house  of,  116. 

Bruges,  George,  and  wife,  43b. 

Bumell,  John,  101,  116-118;  John, 
son  of  Bobert,  91,  119 ;  Robert,  36, 
61,88-94,  119  ;  Robert,  knt.,  mayor, 
146;  Robert,  son  of  John,  116-119; 
Robert,  son  of  Robert,  92-94. 

Bygdon,  Richard,  21. 

Bysse,  John,  recorder,  100,  123. 

Caddell  —  Caudell,  John,  99,  161 ; 
Thomas,  chaplain,  18. 

Cadwely,  John  de,  58. 

Cale,  Thomas,  chaplain,  3,  5,  151. 

Calf— Calfe— Callffe,  Geoffrey,  chap- 
lain, 67-74. 

Callan,  David  de,  113  ;  John,  128. 

Cambridge,  S.  Mary's  gild,  In. 

Carleton,  Joan  de,  37;  John  de,  37; 
Robert,  119. 

Carpenter  —  Carpender  —  Carpinder, 
Simon,  chaplain,  15,  121,  122. 

Carpenterstown,  co.  Dublin,  112,  112ii. 

Carr,  Richard  Coobem,  clerk  of  S.  Anne's 
gild,  61-54. 


Carter,  John,  land  of,  152. 
Cartersland,  co.  Dublin,  148-161. 
Carterstown— Garterston,    oo.    Dublin, 

136. 
Castleknock,  Walter  de,  60. 
Chamberlaine  —  Chamberlene  —  Cham- 

berleyn—  Ghamberlin —  Chambexlyne 

—  Chambirlyne,    Christopher,     60 

Michael,  33, 46-48,  60, 66,  168,  169 

alderman,  deed.,  60;   Bichard,  20 

Bowland,  168. 
Chamer,  Thomas,  21. 
Chantry  priests,  S.  Anne's  gild,  appoint- 
ments, &c.,  1-19 ;  bequests  for  bus- 

tenanoe  of,  119. 
Charlton,  Bichard,  chaplain,  101. 
Chillam,  Hugh,  21 ;  John,  21. 
Christofre — Cristofre— Crysto£re,  John, 

chaplain,  66,  116-118. 
Ckrk—Ckrke— Gierke,  Andrew,   44, 

100,    123;     Catherine,    100,    123; 

James,  5 1 ,  62 ;  Nicholas,  2 1 ;  Richard, 

66. 
Clerk,  John  the,  20. 
Clerk  in  8.  Audoen'a  church,  duties  of, 

10,  13,  20. 
Cloyne— Clone,  co.  Cork,  21. 
Clynton,  Joan,  21. 
Codde,  Joan,  21 ;   Bichard,  inventory 

and    testament,    21 ;     Thomas,   21 ; 

Walter,  21 ;  family,  Cloyne,  21«. 
Cokesson,  Margaret,  wife  <^,  21. 
Cdechester,  Thomas  de,  37. 
Colet,  Edward,  68. 
Colice,  Thomas,  58. 
Colier— Colyer,  Joan,  106 ;  Thomas,  58, 

152. 
Collier's  ground,  104,  108,  111. 
Colman — Coleman,  Alson,  106 ;  John, 

153 ;  Roger,  68. 
Confey — Conffey,  co.  Kildare,  48. 
Cook— Coke,  John,  143-145  ;  Thomas, 

86. 
Cooper  alias  Weston,  Mary,  31. 
Cor — Corr,    Nicholas,    chaplain,    17  ; 

Tade  or  Thady,  chaplain,  3,  4,  7,  23. 
Corbally,  Brymingham  of,  55. 
Comewalsh-'Gomewaleys,  John,  130  ; 

Thomas,  129. 
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Corteys— Curteys,  John,  67,  68,  69, 
72-60;  Richard,  133. 

CosgraTe,  Christopher,  34. 

Courragh,  Emota,  21. 

Covintre,  Thomas  de,  114. 

Coyle,  John,  131 ;  widow,  43b. 

Crampe — Crampy,  Thomas,  82;  Wil- 
liam, 1. 

Creeks — Creks — Crek,  Alice,  113;  Bar- 
tholomew de,  60,  113;  John  de,  59, 
60,  61. 

Crompe,  GeofiPrey,  60. 

Crow,  William,  131. 

Cmmlin  —  Cromlyn  —  Cromolyn,  1 24 , 
137-142;  cherry  parkin,  131;  tee 
aUo  Gillyneshill,  Halhey,  Enokefeld, 
Moryseswey. 

Cruys,  Amoe,  20  ;  Joan,  134. 

Corteys,  tee  Corteys. 

Cnsak,  Philip,  160 ;  Thomas,  21  ; 
Thomas,  mayor,  83. 


Dansey,  John,  135. 

Danyell,  Philip,  chaplain,  67,  68,  69. 

Davys,  sir  Paul,  126. 

Dawson,  John,  100. 

Decer,  John,  sen.,  59 ;  Bohert  le,  113  ; 

William,  20,  p.  51 ; le,  58. 

Delahide,  Gerald,  34. 

Denis,  William,  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Dublin,  21. 
Derry,  John  Bramhall,  hishop  of,  100, 

123. 
Desmyniere — Desmineers,  Peter,  51-54. 
Dobbs,  Anthony,  49. 
Dolphinsbam — DulfFyngsbeme,  155. 
Domesday  rolls,  146, 147. 
Domvile,  sir  William,  attorney-general, 

159. 
Don,  William,  58. 
Donabat,   Thomas  de,  vicar  of  Naas, 

133. 
Donbeigbt,  ground  of,  126. 
Donewyht,  Thomas,  63. 
Donington,  William  de,  113. 
Donlavan,  Adam,  115. 
Douce,  Joan,  iuventory  and  testament, 

20;  William,  20,  61,  60,  129,  p.  69. 


Dowdall — Dowdale  —  Dovedall,  Elea- 
nor, wife  of  lord  Gormanston,  82  ; 
James,  99, 101  ;  Luke,  65, 67,  68,  69, 
72-80,  101 ;  Nicholas,  36  ;  Patrick, 
100;  Robert,  65  ;  Robert,  knt.,  1 ;  of 
Athboy,  land  of,  131  ;  hind,  48. 

Dowlyn — Dowelyng,  Patrick,  chaplain, 
4,  153. 

Drake,  John,  71. 

Drogheda,  100. 

Dromin — Dromyn,  John,  chaplain,  2» 
136. 

Druet,  William,  chaplain,  7,  23. 

Dublin  : — 

civic  officers  : 
mayor — 

Beyden,  William,  129. 
Bumell,  Robert,  knt.,  146. 
Cusack,  Thomas,  83. 
Ebbe,lRalph,  83. 
Gallane,  Geoffrey,  115. 
Janes,  Edward,  159. 
Jans,  James,  134. 
Moenes,  John,  128. 
Morton,  Geoffrey,  58. 
Seriaunt,  John  le,  60. 
Tanner,  Robert,  59. 
Taylour,  John,  61. 
Unred,  Walter,  113. 
Wydon,  John,  130. 

provost — 

Decer,  Robert  le,  113. 

Notingham,  William  de,  113. 
provoetship,  seal  of  the,  115,  146, 147. 

baiHff- 
Beke,  John,  130. 
Bekeford,  Roger,  130. 
Borre,  Richard,  83. 
Cadwely,  John  de,  58. 
Callan,  John,  128. 
Castleknock,  Walter  de,  60. 
Colet,  Edward,  58. 
Creks,  John,  59,  60. 
Duncreff",  Thomas,  115. 
Grauntcourt,  Roger,  129. 
Higham,  John,  14G. 
Houton,  Robert,  59. 
Piers,  Robert,  83. 
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Dublin  {cont.) : — 

bailiff— 
Pkilpot,  John,  115. 
SaTage,  Thomas,  146. 
Taillor,  Richard,  83. 
Twyford,  William,  128. 
Wodelok,  Thomas,  61. 
Wych,  Roger,  61. 
Wytherton,  William  de,  129. 

recorder — 

Bysse,  John,  100,  123. 

sherifF— 
Janes,  Edward,  159. 

commonalty,  113;    messuage  of  the 
city,  122. 

diocese — 

archbishop,  Talbot,  Richard,  21 ; 
Talbot,  Richard,  commissary,  21 ; 
seal  of  the  commissaryship,  21, 
p.  50 ;  official  of  the  consistorial 
court,  22. 

Holy  Trinity— Christ  Church  — 
Crychurche — priory  of  the  cathe- 
dral church,  20,  105,  106,  107, 
110  ;  William  Denis,  prior,  21  ; 
claim  to  rent,  21. 

S.  Patrick's  cathedral  church,  21 ; 
vicars'  land,  125;  messuage  be- 
longing to,  119. 

S.  Mary's  abbey,  tenement  of,  41, 
48b.,  122. 

S.  Stephen's  Hospital,  sick  in,  20. 

S.  Thomas  the  martyr,  church  of, 
21. 

S.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital, 
without  the  New  Gate,  prior,  113; 
church,  20  ;  sick  in,  20 ;  meal 
for  poor  in,  21 ;  messuages  or 
tenements,  35,  71,  88,98,  119; 
land,  &c.,  36,  61,  100,  101,  103, 
109,  119, 135. 

S.  John  of  Jerusalem  (Kilmainham), 
prior  and  brethren,  128.  , 

Hogges,  le — S.  Mary  del  Hoggys, 
abbess  and  nuns,  20 ;  land,  4^, 
48b;  messuage,  119. 


Dublin  (eoni.) : — 
fnaxs — 

Augustinian,  20 ;  Carmelite,  20  ; 
Minor,  20,  messuage  of,  119; 
Preachers,  20  ;  Four  Orders,  20, 
21 ;  S.  Francis*  house,  land  of, 
125. 
Back    lane  —  Rochell—  Rupell    st., 

101-111. 
Bertramscourt,  57. 

Blakeney's— Blackenye  — Blackney — 
Blaknye's  Inns — house  (afterwards 

5.  Audoen's  college  or  S.  Anne's 
Inns),  chambers,  hall,  kitchen, 
tower,  gallery,  buttery,  cellars, 
gardens,  close,  entrance,  &c.,  6,  8, 
9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  19,  23-33; 
papers  of,  122. 

Bridge-street,  21,  34,  86,  87. 
Bullring—  BuUringe  —  Bulryng,  35, 

36,  62,63,  66,  70,  71,  101. 
Bumell's-lane,  119. 
castle,  prisoners  in,  20. 

Colmansbrook  -  Colmansbroke-Coole- 
mansbroke,  43,  49,  51-55,  86,  87. 

Cook— Cooke— Kock-st.,  20,  37-57, 
60,  82,  86,  87,  101,  114,  115,  116, 
119,  133,  134  ;  alias  Pipe-st.,  48b, 
51,  52,  55;  bakehouse  in,  119; 
watchhouse  in,  42  ;  meeting-house 
in,  53,  54. 

Coombe — Coume,  119. 

Com  market,  101,  114n,  116it,  119ft, 
124  {tee  also  New  Gate,  premises 
within  the). 

Croker's  Barrs,  128,  129,  130. 

Crumlin,   old — Cromlon — Cromlyng, 

6,  6m,  124. 

Dame's  gate,  lane  leading  from  Kil- 
mainham to,  153-157. 

ditch  (town),  126. 

Domesday  rolls,  inrolments  in,  146, 
147. 

Golden-lane — le  golde  lane,  57,  57m. 

High  Pipe — ^the  pype— conduit  of  the 
city  water,  premises  near,  36,  60, 
67,82,  101,  116,  117,  118. 

High-slieet,  58-82,  101,  1 14. 
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Buff— DonfTe,  Simon,  chaplain,  2, 136; 

Tade,  26,  27. 
Donorefe— Duncreff,  Ellen,  71,   101 ; 

Thomas;  115. 
Dimsany — Dwnsany,  165. 

Ebbe,  Ralph,  mayor,  83. 

Eotot,  Richard,  chaplain,  41. 

EUs,  Roger,  100. 

Elyot,  Heniy,  133 ;  William,  133. 

Elys,  John,  39, 116, 117, 118 ;  Thomas, 

116,  117,118. 
Enoe — ^Enose — ^Enus,  Laurence,  31-34, 

45,  122,  158. 

Eustace — ^Evstas — Ewstace,  Henry,  36, 
125;  John,  48;  Nicholas,  116-118; 
Richard,  68;  Robert,  49;  Walter, 
21. 

Exhibition  in  schools,  bequest  for,  21. 

Falliagh— Palyagh,  John,  41;  Roger, 

20. 
Fedane,  Thomas,  21. 
Finglas— Fynghis,   Nicholas,  41,  119  ; 

Mr.,  clerk,  51,  52. 
Finghis — Fynglas,  co.  Dublin,  107. 
Fitz  Eustace,   Oliver,    120  ;    Richard, 

120  ;    Rouland,  lord  Portlester,  and 

Margaret,  his  wife,  120. 
Fitzleones,  Clement,  160. 
Fitssimon  —  Fitz  simons — Fitzsymon — 

Fytzsymon  —  Fytzsymons  —  Fitz- 

symond,  Alson,  12,  22  ;  Christopher, 

46,  47  ;  Edward,  19 ;  James,  7,  8, 
9,  23,  45,  127;  Katberine,  43b; 
Nicholas,  28,  29,  30,  44,  112,  127; 
Patrick,  82,  154  ;  aliat  Stanton, 
Richard,  43b  ;  Robert,  13,  22  ; 
Thomas,  18,  19,  45-47,  127,  135: 
Walter,  105-107,  110. 

Fitzwilliam — Fitzwilliams,  Alice,   83  ; 

Chiifltopher,  46,   47;   John,    son  of 

Richard,  83. 
Fleming,  Roger,  41. 
Flode,  Robert,  sen.,  101. 
Forman,  Nicholas,  20. 
Forrest,  Daniel,  124. 
Forster,  William,  138. 
Fox,  son  of  Henry,  20. 

E.I.A.  P&OC,  YOL.  XXT.,  SEC.  c] 


Frankhome,     Katheiine,      wife      of 

William,  43. 
Fresh  Force  {fri$ea/orHa),  procen  of, 

83. 
Fullam,  Mr.,  gloyer,  86,  87. 
Fyan,  Thomas,  106. 
Fynin — Fynynge — Fynnyn — Fyninge, 

Thomas,  121, 122  ;  William,  10. 

Oadby,  Alice,  20. 

Gafne— GafiEnee,  Thomas,  chaplain,  14 ; 
sir  William,  6. 

Oaidon,  Henry,  5. 

Gallane  —  Gallan,    Alice,     21,     63  ; 

Geoffrey,  mayor,  115;  Hugh,  137- 

140;    John,    70,     71,     141,     142; 

Robert,    21,    43,    66,     141,    142  ; 

Thomas,  141. 
GaUanstown — Gallaneeton  (oo.  Dublin), 

141. 
Galtrim  —  Galtrime  —  Galtryme,  Ann, 

51, 52;  Richard,  28,  31,  45. 
Gardener,  Nichohis,  43b  ;  wife  of  John, 

21. 
Garget,  AnabiUa,  58. 
Gauran  —  Gnurane  —  Gawrane,  Henry 

(Barry),  chaplain,  8,  9, 16,  103-105. 
Gaydowne's  land,  46,  47. 
Gayton,  John  de,  59. 
Gee,  Henry,  22. 
Gerard,  Iraele,  128. 
Gemon,  J.,  159 ;  James,  131 ;  Stephen, 

49. 
Gerndde — Gerrot— Gerrote,  Richard,  33, 

46-48,  158. 
Geydan,  John,  43. 
Giffard,  Richard,  130. 
Gigen  — Gygen  —  Gygon  —  Gygene, 

Patrick,  27-30,  44,  112,  127. 
Gild,  Mtf  Dublin,  S.  Anne's,  and  No.  81. 
GiUyneshill,  Crumlin,  141. 
Glaswright  — Glasewryght— Glaswrtoh, 

Richard,  20, 42 ;  William,  129. 
Goldesborough,  Thomas,  executors  of, 

21. 
Golding  —  Goldinge  —  Goldyng  — 

Goldynge,  Richard,  chaplain,   116- 

118;   Robert,   11,   12,  24,  25,    45, 

108,  112, 155. 
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Goodwiage  — Goodwyn— Ooodwynge— 
Qoding  —  Godyng  —  Goodyng  — 
Ooodinge,  John,  46,  47,  48b,  168; 
Mathew,  8, 9, 24, 46, 126 ;  Stafford,  61. 

Gore,  Frandi,  68,  64. 

GormanBton,  William  Fmton,  lord  of, 
and  wife,  82. 

Giaaa,  William,  119. 

Grampe— Graumpe,  John,  61  ;  Thomas^ 
42;  William,  81,  119. 

Grattan,  John,  86,  87. 

Grauncestre,  John,  130. 

Grauntcourt,  Boger,  129. 

QrjffjJk,  John,  36. 

G  .  .  hmond,  Simon,  128. 

Hadsor,  John,  120. 

Haket,  Adam«  ohaplafai,  133 ;  Jobii,  188, 

139. 
Halhef ,  le,  Gromlin,  187-142. 
Halman,  Clement,  8,  9,  18,  14,  16,  19, 

24,  4Sb,  46,  99,  108,  104,  106,  109, 

110,  111,  121,  122,  166,  167;  —  60. 
Hamilton,  sir  Hans,  86. 
Handoock  —  Handoooke  —  Hancock, 

Hathew,  81-34,  46. 46,  47,  86,  122, 

168. 
Harold,  Peter,  138. 
Harrison,  Peter,  18b,  123 ;  Robert,  48b, 

122. 
Hantone,  Walter,  49. 
Helyn — Helyng — Hellvng,  William, 

163, 164 ;  Marion,  163*. 
Herbarte  —  Harbard,      Fimncii,     34 ; 

Nicholas,  4. 
Herdman,  Hugh,  21. 
Herford,  Edmond,  82,  164. 
Heynot,  Nicholas,  66. 
Higgins,  William,  126. 
Higham,  John,  146. 
Hodd,  Eath.,  106. 
Hollywood,  Laurence,  63,  64. 
Hoper,  Alexander,  128  ;  Margaret,  wife 

of  Thomofi,  21 ;  Matildis,  128. 
Houton,  Robt.,  69. 
Howard,  Thomas,  46,  61-64. 
Howe,  Anstaoe,  21. 
Howth,  21. 


Hnocaxd,  Sdwardde,  114. 

Humfrey  —  Humphrey  —  Homfrmy  — 
Owfbe  —  Umfre  —  Umfree— UndEivy 
XJmphre  —  Ummfrey  —  Uaphree  — 
Wmfrey— Wmffirey,  Nicholai,  6,  18- 
16,  19,  43b,  99,  109,  110,  111,  121, 
122,  166, 167 ;  Thomas,  67, 168. 

Hunter,  Alexander,  chaplain^  67-76, 
101 ;  — 113. 

IngoU— TngoU,  John,  chaplam,  41, 42, 

66. 
InTentoriet  (goods  of  teataton),  20,  81. 

Jans  — JaoM,  Bdwaxd,  169;    Janea, 

mayor,  84. 
JnTsne,  Gerald,  129. 

Keane,  Alaxandter,  124. 

Eenp,  Henry,  60. 

Keidiff— Kyvlif ,  Joka  da,  87,  127. 

Kermardyn,  Robert  de,  113. 

Key,  John,  20. 

Kilmainham  —  Eylmainhame  —  Ji^- 
maynhame  —  Kibnaynaiie  —  Kil- 
maynan— Kylmaynane — ^Kybnaynan, 
148-169 ;  Austen  stream,  164 ; 
Auateyne's  lake,  148,  144,  146; 
small  farm  in,  166,  169 ;  great  &im 
near,  168 ;  deeda  of  S.  Anne's  kotue 
at,  143, 144. 

Knokefeld,  Grmnlin,  141. 

Kylmore,  Roger,  68,  66,  70. 

Kysshoke  family,  120fi. 

Tamkfli^ — Lampken,  John,  19,  44. 

Lappam,  Reginald,  120. 

Leixlip,  p.  61. 

Levett,  Nicholas,  182. 

Leyceeter,  John  de,  68;  Thomas,  63, 

64. 
Loosmith,  Henry,  113. 
LoftuB,  Nicholas,  100,  123. 
Logh,  Robert,  chaplain,  20,  C3,  64,  83. 
London,  77-80. 
Luky,  Benjamin,  123, 
Luttrell,  John,  127  ;  John  fitz  Thomas, 

31,32,  34. 
Lynch,  Mr.,  86,  87. 
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Migrane,  Patnck,  61,  52. 
Mair80,  George,  captain,  63,  54. 
Malahide,  Thomas  Talbot,  lord  of,  152. 
Malone — Malon,    Edmond,  48b,   159; 

William,  100,  123;  house  of  Mr., 

99. 
Manchester  parish,  22. 
Manson,  James,  86. 
March,  man  from  the,  21. 
Mareschal — ^Mareschall,  Heniy  le,  58, 

60 ;  Thomas  le,  60. 
Mareward,  Bichaid,  baron  of  Scryne, 

36. 
Markys,  Janyco  de,  135. 
Martyn — Martyne,  John,  chaplain,  67, 

68, 69  ;  son  of  Eichard,  20. 
McOuyerrell,  Shane,  21. 
Meade,  Bobert,  50. 
Meones — Moenes  —  Menes — Meenes — 

Menys,  John,  mayor,  128 ;  John  de, 

60;  Bobert,  59;  Stephen,  115. 
Merile,  Thomas,  159. 
Meson,  David,  20. 
Mey,  Patrick,  18,  19,  31,  34 ;   Mey's 

house.  Cook-street,  37. 
MiHs,  John,  138,  139. 
"Mind"  money,  10. 
Minxhull,  Thomas,  61. 
Mole— Moll,  Henry,  43b,   120;  John, 

chaplain,  41,  65,  116,  117,  118. 
Moleuz,  John,  149. 
Monteyn,  John,  20. 
Moore,  Kath.,  43b. 
More,  Geoffrey,  41 ;  James,  chaplain,  8, 

19,  22,  24,  109;  Thomas,  chaplain, 

6. 
Morghow,  Edmond,  156. 
Morton,  Geoffrey,  mayor,  58. 
MonryU,  Peter,  130. 
Moryseswey,  Orumlin,  141. 
Mulghan — Mulghane,  Thomas,   1,  81, 

125. 
Mulock,    Harriet,    87 ;     Mary,    87 ; 

Thomas,  51,  52. 

Naas,  Thomas  de  Donabat,  rioar  of, 
133. 

Nasshe — Nashe — Naash,  James,  chap- 
lain, 20,  63,  64,  66. 


Newbery— Newby,  Thomas,  21,67,  68, 

69,  72  to  80  ;  (knt.)  135,  146,  147 ; 

Margaret,    his    wife,    67,    68,    69, 

72-80. 
Norreys — Noreys,    Thomaa,    chaplain, 

75-79,  84,  85,  185. 
Notingham— Notyngham(de),  John,37 ; 

Bobert,     37,    58;     William*    113; 

William,  son  of  Bobert,  37. 
Nutstown— Notteston  (co.  Dub.),  160. 
Nuttall,  Joseph,  86»  87. 

Obit— mind  day— 1,  2,  5,  11,  12,  119, 

p.  51. 
Olanan,  Bobert,  21. 

Pacbet,  John,  chaplain,  141. 
Palles— Pallas— Palleee,  Andrew,  123; 

William,  48  b.,  100, 123,  169. 
Parayenture,  David,  114. 
Parker,  Geoffrey,  71,  115. 
Pasayaunt  —  Passavaimt  —  Fasraimt, 

John,  62,  130;   Margaret,  daa.  of 

Boger,  98 ;  Boger,  63,  70,  88,  98 ; 

Walter,  61,  63,  66,  70,  88. 
Pass— Pace,  John,  128,  129. 
Patryk,  John,  chaplain,  63,  64,  66. 
Pecoke,  Bichard,  102, 152. 
Peisley,  Francis,  49. 
Pembroke  —  Pembrok  —  Pymbroke, 

Balph,  84,  85,  101. 
Peppard — Pepart  — Pyppard  — Pyppart, 

Edward,      111;     John,     103-111; 

Nicholas,  132 ;  William,  98. 
Perciyall,  Sir  John  (a  minor),  61,  62  ; 

executors  of  sir  John,  hart.,  51,  62 ; 

PhiHp,  56,  86,  87 ;  sir  Philip,  knt, 

51,  62. 
Perpyn— Poipen,  Agnes  (Anses)  161, 

154. 
Phillips— Phyllype,  Thonus,  6,  43b. 
Philpot,  John,  115. 
Piers,  Adam,  chaplain,  20 ;  Bobert,  63, 

70,83;  Walter,  1,81. 
Plunkett— Plunket— Pluncket—  Plunc- 

kett  — Dealtri,    125;    Henry,    17; 

Luke,  48b,  159;  Thomas,  48b,  169; 

Bobert,  49,  155. 
Pontoys,  Bichard,  69. 
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Portlester,  Bouland  FitsEuatace,  and 

Margaret,  his  wife,  120. 
Poeaewyk  —  Poesewyke,    Hugh,    115, 

130  ;  Thomas,  130. 
Power,  William,  117. 
Prendergast,  Peter,  160. 
Preston,  Thomas,  61 ,  62. 
Prisoners  in  Oastle,  town  prison,  and 

Tholsel,  20. 
Proctor,  Joseph,  124. 
Porcell— Pursell,  Edmond,  33,  46,  47, 

158;  Ignatius,  124;  William,   123; 

113. 

Pyper,  Katherine,  wife  of  Richard,  21. 
Pyppard,  ue  Peppard. 

Quaytrot  —  Quaytrod  —  Quayttrode  — 
Queitiot  —  Queytrod  —  Queytrot  — 
Qwaytrod  —  Qwettrod,  James,  11 ; 
Joan,  wife  of  Henry  Browne,  44; 
Nicholas,  6,  22,  23,  25,  31,  32,  34, 
43b,  103,  104,  106,  108,  109,  111, 
161 ;  William,  23,  82,  164  ;  admin- 
istrator  of,  11 ;  obit,  11. 

Quine,  John,  66. 

Quit  rent  on  houses  in  Merchants' 
Quay,  86. 

Quointeimass,  William,  49. 

Ralph,  Walter,  son  of,  114. 

Rftthfft"*^*'"  bridge,  20. 

Rathmore,  oo.  Meath,  49. 

Ray,  John,  162. 

Redman — ^Redeman,  Thomas  le,  128, 

129. 
Rere,  James,  103, 109. 
Roberhyston,  166. 
Rocheforde,  John,  chaplain,  16,  34. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  26. 
Resell,  Mych,  106. 
Rothe,  Patrick,  21. 

Rowe,  David,  101, 119 ;  Thomas,  p.  61. 
Rowland,  K.,  48b. 
Russell,  Henry,  4,  8. 
Rykynhore,  par.  Swords,  23. 
Ryyer,  John,  67. 

8.  Anno's  Gild,  teo  under  Dublin. 


Sale,  Edward,  160  ;  Geoffrey,  43  ; 
Stephen,  21. 

Saresfeld,  Laurence,  133. 

Savage,  Thomas,  20,  72,  146. 

Sauoerstown — Saucereston,par.  Swords, 
23. 

Sclavane,  Robert,  21. 

Scholars  in  S.  Audoen's  Church,  20. 

Scurlock,  Thomas,  159. 

Seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  No.  21  (p.  60). 

Seal  of  the  Provostship  of  Dublin,  116, 
146,  147. 

Seal  of  S.  Anne's  Gild,  29,  169. 

Sedgrave,  James,  106;  John,  33; 
Walter,  31-34,  45,  122,  168. 

Seman,  Henry,  20. 

Sergeaunt  —  Seriaunt  —  Seriant  — 
Seriante,  Henry,  64 ;  John,  81,  98, 
102 ;  John,  knt,  119  ;  John  le,  68, 
62;  John  le,  mayor,  60;  John, 
bastard,  63,  66,  70 ;  Nicholas,  20, 62, 
63;  Robert,  62,  65;  Robert,  ch^- 
lain,  63,  64 ;  Roger,  129 ;  William, 
62,  64,  116;  Seriante's  inheritance, 
34. 

Sewardby,  Peter,  wife  of,  21. 

Sharp— Scharpe,  John,  156;  Richard, 
6;  Thomas,  6. 

Shellingford— Syllyfforde,  John,  130; 
Mr.,  96. 

Sherman  —  Schermane,  Henry,  133 ; 
Kene wreck,  60. 

Shirbome,  Robert,  71. 

Shortals— Schortals,  John,  160;  Thomas, 
71,  101, 116. 

Shynnagh,  John,  80. 
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N0TB  ADDED  IN  PBB8S. 
Grvboh  Oaxb,  pp.  43,  46  (Nos.  10,  18). 

The  holy  loaf  was  blessed  alter  the  holy  water  on  Sonda]^  and  the  deliTeiance 
of  it  was  the  ground  of  a  demand  by  the  parish  clerk  for  holy  loaf  halfpenny.  At 
CoTentry,  one  derk  had  to  see  the  holy  loaf  cnt,  and  he  distiibnted  to  those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ohuroh ;  the  second  clerk  to  those  on  the  south  side. — See  1%€ 
Clerk'i  Bo§k  qf  IW^  ed.  J.  Wickham  Legge.  (Henry  Bradshaw  Society.) 
Lond.  1903. 

This  aneient  oustooi  still  pnrailB  in  certain  parts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
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IV. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  AND 
ORIENTATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCHES  OF  KILL- 
OF-THE-GRANGE,  KILLINEY,  AND  ST.  NESSAN. 
IRELAND'S  EYE. 

By  J.  P.  O'REILLY,  C.E. 
Plate  II. 

Bead  Fibrua&y  22.    Ordered  for  Publication  March  26. 
Published  April  SO,  1904. 

Ik  the  Paper  submitted  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  **  On  the  Orientation,  &c.,  of  the  Old  Churches  of  Dalkey 
Island  and  of  Dalkey  Town,"  the  description  thereof  by  Wakeman, 
in  the  Paper  by  him  therein  cited,  was  taken  as  a  text.  In  it  he  also 
makes  mention  of  the  old  churches  of  Kill-of-the-Grange  and  of 
Eilliney;  and  points  them  out  as  remarkable  by  their  evident 
antiquity,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  details  of  their  architec- 
ture. Having,  in  my  Paper  on  the  Dalkey  churches,  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  their  orientations,  and  as  to  the 
unit  of  measurement  which  had  been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  old  church  of  Dalkey  Island,  and  showed  it  to  have  been  the 
Spanish  vara  of  835  mm.  (2'  8*88"),  I  was  led  to  examine  in  a 
similar  way  such  other  ancient  churches  as  are  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  illustrate  and 
lend  support  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Paper  before 
mentioned. 

I  commenced  with  the  Kill-of-the-Grange,  and  made  a  plan  of  the 
old  nave  as  it  now  stands.  Of  the  chancel  so  little  remains  that 
nothing  well-defined  or  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  comparison  could 
be  made  out.  This  old  structure  fully  bears  out  the  statements  made 
concerning  it  by  Wakeman,  and  would  fully  justify  the  making  of  a 
completely  detailed  plan,  with  sections  and  elevations,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  record.  Being,  however,  concerned  only  with  certain  of  its 
details,  my  attention  was  more  particularly  confined  to  these,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  which  did  not  bear 
on  the  object  of  the  present  Paper. 

B.I.A.  pace,  VOL.  xxv«,  WG.  c]  [9] 
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The  old  building  has  evidently  suffered  much  by  alterations  made 
at  different  times,  as  well  as  by  the  actual  destruction  of  certain 
parts,  evidently,  amongst  other  purposes,  for  procuring  headstones  or 
covering-stones  for  graves  and  such  like.  The  western  doorway  has 
seemingly  been  tampered  with.  The  actual  height  of  the  opening, 
134  cm.  (4'  4*96"),  is  less  than  might  be  expected  in  comparison  with 
similar  doorways  in  the  other  old  churches  mentioned  by  "Wakeman. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  lintel,  which  most  probably  was  a  large  single 
stone  of  granite,  had  been  taken  out  to  be  used  as  building-material 
or  as  a  headstone,  and  the  present  poor  mica-schist  lintel  put  in  its 
place,  with  consequent  loss  of  height  in  the  doorway,  and  therefore 
deterioration  of  its  original  proportions.  It  presents  still,  however, 
the  trapezoidal  form  due  to  its  inclined  jambs ;  and  it  also  allows  of 
the  ''batter"  of  the  wall  being  very  distinctly  recognized.  The 
present  dimensions  of  this  doorway  are  as  follows:  height,  134cm. 
(4'  4-96") ;  breadth  of  opening  on  sill,  90  cm.  (2'  11*43") ;  same  under 
lintel,  87  cm.  (2'  10  J") ;  thickness  of  western  wall  at  ground,  86  cm. 
(2'  9-86"). 

As  the  building  stands  at  present  there  are  several  openings,  or 
indications  of  openings,  which  seemingly  have  been  made  at  different 
times ;  the  principal  ones  are  represented  in  the  plan  herewith  sub- 
mitted. At  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  nave  there  are  two  of  these 
quite  different,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  their  characters  and  details, 
and  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  not  contemporaneous ;  that  seem- 
ingly the  original  or  more  ancient  one  is  situated  relatively  high  up 
in  the  south  wall  above  the  ground,  and  presents  a  comparatively 
narrow  opening  of  13  cm.  width  (5' 12");  its  height  being  84  cm. 
(2'  9*07") ;  the  head  is  rounded,  and  the  interior  splay  is  of  84  cm.  in 
width  (2'  9*07") ;  the  material  of  the  masonry  is  relatively  small  and 
even  in  size.  This  window  or  opening  may  have  served  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  described  in  the  Paper  on  "  Dalkey  Town  Old 
Church"  ;  that  is,  not  only  for  affording  light  on  the  altar,  but  also 
for  the  determination  of  certain  days  or  dates,  by  means  of  the 
incidence  and  form  of  Ihe  sunlight  patches  on  the  floor  or  opposite 
wall ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  present  ruined  state  on  the  inside  face 
of  the  wall,  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  as  to  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  may  have  been  dedicated,  no  conclusion  can  in  this  respect 
be  arrived  at.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  character  of  the  window 
situated  immediately  under  it,  which  is  evidently  much  more  recent, 
as  evidenced  by  the  rectangularity  of  its  outline,  its  greater  width, 
and  more  perfect  finish  as  regards  the  stones  which  form  the  sill, 
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jambs,  and  lintol.  Its  position  in  the  wall,  so  relatively  low  and 
near  the  level  of  the  foimer  floor,  is  also  remarkable,  and  certainly 
suggests  an  intention  in  the  builders  other  than  that  of  merely 
supplying  light.  On  the  inside  it  is  also  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that 
no  appreciation  may  be  attempted  as  to  the  ends  that  it  was  intended 
specially  to  fulfll.  The  absence  of  symmetry  in  its  axis  as  regards 
that  of  the  upper  and  probably  more  ancient  opening  is  worth  noting. 


kE5= 
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Fig.  1. 
Plan  of  old  Church  of  Kill-of-the-Grange,  Co.  Dublin. 

The  anta  or  prolongations  east  and  west  of  the  side-walls  are 
fully  as  well  characterized  in  this  ruin  as  in  the  old  church  of  Dalkey 
Island,  and  they  project  about  the  same  amount,  that  is,  from  80  cm. 
to  32  cm.  (11*81"  to  12-6").  The  unit  of  measurement  seemingly 
employed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  church  originally  appears  to  have 
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been  the  Castilian  Yara;  and  the  dimenBions  carefully  taken  and 
herewith  given,  in  the  accompanying  plan,  support  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  in  this  respect,  in  my  Paper  on  Dalkey  Island  church, 
already  referred  to.  As  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1),  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  is  eight  varas,  1 6'  1 1" ;  and  the  length,  twelve  varas,  24'  6 J".  The 
style  of  the  masonry,  in  conjunction  with  these  characters  as  just 
detailed,  would  tend  to  show  that  the  building  dates  back  to  a  period 
probably  as  early  as  that  of  Dalkey  Island  church.  Time,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter 
favour,  the  ever-invading  ivy,  and  the  rude  and  thoughtless  hand  of 
man,  are  all  together  helping  to  hasten  its  complete  ruin,  unless, 
indeed,  some  counteracting  influence  be  brought  to  bear  in  time 
to  save  from  utter  destruction  this  most  interesting  archaeological 
remainder.  The  orientation  was  determined  to  be  about  4^  8'  south 
of  due  east,  and  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  error  naturally  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  site,  which,  by  reason  of  the  impediments 
presented,  either  in  the  form  of  vegetation  and  trees,  or  of  undulating 
ground,  hindered  a  clear  view  on  to  the  eastern  horizon,  so  that  the 
rising  sun  at  equinox  was  not  visible  from  the  site  until  after  it  was 
already  some  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  consequentiy  some 
degrees  to  the  south  of  due  east. 

The  church  of  Killiney  is  also  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wakeman's 
Paper  already  cited ;  and  he  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  Koman 
cross  which  is  cut  in  relief  on  the  under-face  of  the  lintel  of  the 
western  doorway.  This  old  church  is  remarkable  in  the  respect  of 
having  no  history  to  speak  of,  and  yet  as  showing  manifest  evidence 
of  much  use  and  continued  frequentation,  both  by  its  extent,  the 
changes  which  it  seems  to  have  undergone,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  it 
furnishes  clear  indications  of.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ball,  in  his  excellent  and  care- 
fully-detailed "  History  of  the  County  Dublin,"  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
**  The  ruined  church  of  KiUiney  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Petrie 
to  be  coeval  with  the  oldest  of  the  buildings  of  Glendalough,  and  to 
date  from  the  sixth  century.  The  original  structure  consisted  of  the 
nave  and  chancel ;  and  to  it  were  added,  many  centuries  later,  an 
aisle  on  the  northern  side.  The  primitive  doorway  in  the  western 
end,  which  bears  on  the  soffit  of  its  lintel  a  cross,  the  choir  arch,  and 
the  east  window  are  all  very  characteristic  of  early  Irish  church 
architecture  (Petrie^s  essay  on  the  *  Round  Towers,' p.  170).  The 
name  of  CilUinghen-Leinin^  the  early  form  of  ^  KiUiney ^^  indicates 
that  the  church  was  founded  by  Leinin's  daughters,  five  holy  women, 
wlioso  names,  according    to    the   *  Martyrology  of  Donegal,*  were 
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Druigen,  Luigen,  Luieellj  Macha,  and  Jtiomhtach  (6th  March) ;  and 
who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  sixth  century. 
Together  with  the  lands,  the  church  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  before  the  English  Conquest  (Norman 
Invasion  ?),  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  the  Pope.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  it 
became  a  portion  of  the  dignity  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  served  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  chaplains 
of  Dalkey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1616, 
it  was  roofless,  as  it  has  since  remained." 

On  page  96  of  voL  i.,  Mr.  Ball  gives  an  excellent  photo-engraving 
of  the  western  doorway:  (see  also  O'Hanlon's  ''Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints/'  vol.  iii.,  p.  196).  The  plan  of  this  church  herewith  submitted 
(p.  112)  presents  characteristics  of  marked  interest.  The  western  door 
(of  which  a  photo-engraving  is  given,  as  already  stated  by  Mr.  Ball, 
inhiB  ''History  of  the  County  Dublin,"  vol.  i.,  p.  96)  is  well  preserved, 
and  presents  the  following  dimensions :  height  from  sill  to  soffit  of 
lintel,  187-5  cm.  (6'  1*87'') ;  breadth  at  sill,  72  cm.  {2f  4*35") ;  breadth 
under  lintel,  61  cnL  (2^) ;  thickness  of  western  wall  on  sill  (south 
side),  83*5  cm.  (2'  8'88'0,  (north  side)  84  cm.  (2'  9*07'') ;  thickness  of 
wall  under  the  lintel  (south  side),  79  cm.  (2'  7*1''),  (north  side) 
78  cm.  (2' 6-71").  The  batter  of  the  wall  is  therefore  very  well 
marked,  and  so  far  favours  the  presumed  antiquity  of  the  building. 
The  material  employed  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  church  on 
Dalkey  Island,  that  is,  granite  roughly  worked,  and  the  mica-schist 
of  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  that  now  to  be  found  in  Killiney  Park, 
with  the  use  of  abundant "  spawls."  The  present  south-eastern  window 
of  the  nave  is  relatively  large,  mullioned,  and  well  worked  in  granite, 
with  full  splay  on  the  interior  side ;  it  may  be  taken  as  of  relatively 
recent  construction.  There  is  no  trace  of  there  having  been  a  small 
narrow  opening  here,  as  occurs  in  the  other  churches  already  described. 
The  chancel,  however,  shows  an  opening  at  its  south-east  comer,  but 
in  a  mined  state,  so  that  the  original  dimensions  cannot  now  be 
determined ;  the  remaining  edge  of  the  window  is  at  161  cm. 
(5'  3*39^  distance  from  the  exterior  south-eastem  comer  of  the 
building,  and  therefore  is  comparable  in  this  respect  to  the  cone- 
bonding  opening  of  Dalkey  town  church,  as  described  in  my  pievioiis 
Paper.  The  eaitem  opening  of  the  ^l»«n<^1  is  weU  preserved,  has  an 
aperture  of  16  cm.  (6'3'^,  and  a  hei^t  ci  aperture  of  about  16  tm. 
(2"  b'97f')^  with  yerTpcDdicalar  jambs,  and  so  ixr  showing  no  incHsa- 
tion  ol  these  sides.     The  wphj  on  tiie  iatcnor  is  aboat  86 
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(2'  g-86"};  but,  on  acooant  of  the  mined  state  of  the  work  on  this  mde, 
thia  measuro  can  only  be  approximated.     On  the  north  eide  ot  the 
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chancel  there  is  an  opening  or  eavitr,  as  if  for  an  iDiiiiJed  window 
k>r  light,  neiirl^  opposite  the  south-euat  opening,  but  nith  the  w^ills 
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in  a  partially  ruined  state.  Wakeman  and  Petrie  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered this  chancel  as  heing  contemporaneous  with  the  nave  ;  hut  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  62  cm.  (2'  0-41"),  (62-5  cm.,  2'  0-6"  =  }  vara),  the 
quality  of  the  masonry,  and  more  especially  the  hroken  line  of  junc- 
tion with  the  walls  of  the  nave  shown  on  the  interior  face  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  chancel  (see  fig.  2),  where  the  remains  of  the 
nave  side-wall  still  project  in  jagged  outline  8  cm.  (8*  16")  heyond  the 
present  chancel  wall,  point  either  to  a  reconstruction  or  at  least  to  a 
discontinuance  or  suspension  of  the  original  design.  Besides,  there  is 
hardly  any  evidence  of  honding  with  the  walls  of  the  nave ;  nearly 
at  all  points  there  is  simply  juxtaposition.  It  is  the  same  as  regards 
the  junction  of  the  aisle  with  the  nave  and  chancel.  This  aisle  was 
evidently  a  recent  addition,  and  seemingly  underwent  more  than  one 
handling.  There  are  two  narrow  openings  in  the  northern  wall  of 
this  aisle  which  look  very  old,  the  aperture  heing  ahout  15  cm.  (5*9") 
in  each.  The  north-west  doorway,  with  its  pointed  arch  and  cut- 
stone  dressing,  is  evidently  recent.  Of  the  western  doorway  of  the 
aisle  there  practically  remains  hut  a  portion  of  the  southern  jamh ; 
its  opening  presented  a  width  of  1 10  cm.  (3'  7"3").  So  far  as  concerns 
the  ohject  of  the  present  Paper,  it  is  the  dimensions  of  the  huilding 
and  the  orientation  \?hich  are  of  interest.  The  former  show  very 
distinctly  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  **  vara  "  unit,  hoth  as  regards 
the  details  as  well  as  regards  the  general  dimensions.  There  is  one 
very  remarkahle  circumstance  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  nave, 
the  signification  of  which  is  not  at  once  apparent ;  it  is  the  ahsence 
of  symmetry  of  the  walls  of  the  huilding,  as  regards  its  central  axis ; 
whether  this  was  originally  intended  or  is  the  result  of  suhsequent 
alterations  is  hy  no  means  clear.  The  orientation  as  determined  hy 
hand-compass  was  found  to  he  ahout  3°  north  of  due  east  and  west, 
and  can  hardly  he  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  rising 
sun  on  the  festal  day  of  the  saint  whose  name  the  church  hears, 
the  daughters  of  Leinin  (6th  March),  which  would  correspond  to  a 
southern  declination  of  ahout  6°.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  visual 
passing  through  the  central  line  of  the  western  doorway  of  the  nave, 
and  through  the  eastern  opening  of  the  chancel  as  it  now  stands,  on 
to  the  horizon,  would  not  give  the  correct  day  of  equinox,  hut  would 
correspond  to  ahout  the  26th  or  27th  March,  instead  of  the  21st. 
That  is,  on  the  presumption  that  such  was  the  original  intention  of 
the  huilders,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  ancient  errors  as  regards 
the  day  of  equinox  and  the  subsequent  corrections  in  the  calendar. 
As  regards  the  visual  line  in  question,  it  may  he  observed  that  the 
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Lata  evow  cvt  m  iriief  mt  tibe  nfit  ol  t^  Hatei  ol  ^e  wateiat  doiff^ 
wsjr  aaj  kare  been  fntoHlpiil  to  fix  the  pomt  iHioe  tbe  olwerfer 
ihmld  stead  m  ofder  to  make  tha  otmemtiatL  of  the  nsingsmi  an  die 
honaoBy  Oft  the  da j  a€  eqamox,  as  indicated  in  the  ^etdL  of  tiie 
doorwaj  aod  eastezii  opemng  m  question.  (Plate  II).  It  may  alao 
be  obsenred  that  the  apertnze  id  this  eastern,  window  would  allow  of 
the  son  being  seen  thzoo^  it  from  the  point  re&rred  to,  at  its  risings 
on  one  doj  only  in  the  year.  This  use  of  the  cross  would  so  far 
corzei^ond  witli  that  of  the  incised  cross  on  the  rock  in  front  of  the 
chnrch.  on  Dalkej  Island,  refsEred  to  in  my  Paper  on  that  builfing. 
Belerence  may  also  in  this  respect  be  made  to  tiie  woodcnt  of  the  door- 
waj in  St.  Mary^s  chnzdi,  Glendalonghy  given  in  Joyce's  ^*  Social 
History  of  Andent  Ireland^''  vol  L,  p.  ?19  (and  mentioned  aa  bang 
taken  from  tihe«/banMi^  of  tile  &.Soc.Antiq.  Ireland,  1900,  p.  310);  in 
tins  case  the  diagonals  of  tiie  soffit  are  reprtesented  in  relief,  and  tiieir 
intersection  at  the  centre  is  marked  by  a  rosette  in  relief.  The  other 
details  are  almost  i^ntical  with  those  given  in  tiie  dceteh  of  SHliney 
chnrch  herewith  sobmitted,  and  suggest  an  intention  of  obtoimng  a 
correct  line  of  orientation  or  obserration  far  equinox.  That  there  was 
soch  an  intention  of  making  nse  of  this  eastern  opening  of  SUlinsy 
church  for  the  obserration  of  tbe  riang  son  on  the  day  of  equinox  is  to 
some  extent  supported  by  the  relation  of  the  eastern  window  of  the  aisle 
to  the  western  doorway  thereof.  This  window  is  not  only  wider  and  in 
every  respect  more  recent-looking  than  that  of  the  chancel,  but  it  was 
also  divided  and  protected  by  a  middle  vertical  bar,  of  which  the  socket 
is  still  visible  in  the  aill  of  this  window.  I^ow,  a  line  throng  the 
middle  of  the  western  doorway  of  the  aisle,  and  through  the  bar  of  the 
eastern  window  thereof,  gives  a  true  east-and-west  lilie ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  used  for  a  more  correct  determination  of  the 
eqninox  than  conld  be  attained  by  the  use  of  tiie  corresponding  line  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  already  consdered. 

The  church  of  St.  Nessan  on  Ireland's  Eye  was  also  examined;  but 
having  been  fully  and  critically  described  by  Mr.  Cochrane  in  his 
Paper  whicb  appeared  in  tbe  Journal  of  the  Boy.  See.  of  Antiquari^ 
{Jawm.  R.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ireland,  1893,  p.  396),  there  was  only  left  for 
examination  the  evidences  existing  as  to  the  unit  of  measurement 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  the  restorations  have  been  such,  and  so  exteusive,  that 
one  can  hardly  even  trust  the  present  thicknesses  of  the  walls  aa  repre- 
senting those  of  the  original  walls.  The  western  doorway  gave  a 
thickness  of  wall  at  the  sill  oi  82*5  cm.  (2'  8-88") ;  while,  under  the 
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lintel,  it  showed  84-5  cm.  (2'  9-27")  on  one  side,  and  85  em.  (2'  9-46") 
on  the  other,  or  a  mean  of  838  cm.  (2'  9"),  for  these  measurements, 
that  is,  very  nearly  the  **vara"  value  of  83-5  cm.  Neither  the 
length  nor  the  breadth  of  the  nave  shows,  in  their  present  condition, 
any  noticeable  relation  of  dimension  with  the  "vara"  unit.  As  to  the 
orientation,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  relatively  correct,  consider- 
ing that  the  building  is  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  no 
obstacles  of  any  importance  interpose  themselves  between  it  and  the 
eastern  horizon  (it  being  also  assumed  that  the  original  intention  of 
the  builders  was  to  orient  the  church  due  east  and  west),  such 
seemingly  was  not  the  case,  as  the  orientation  was  found  to  be  E.  12^ 
52'  north,  which  would  correspond  to  about  the  25th  April  or  20th 
August.  As  regards  these  dates,  O'Hanlon's  **  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints "  gives  for  the  24th  April,  St.  Flann,  **  son  of  Nessan " 
(article  xi.),  (** probably  in  the  seventh  century");  article  xiii., 
St.  Flann,  abbot  of  lona,  Scotland  (ninth  century),  abbot  of  Hy. 

As  regards  the  unit  of  measurement  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  churches  described  in  this  Paper,  and  in  the  preceding  on  the 
churches  of  Dalkey,  and  tlie  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  was  the 
Castilian  **  vara  "  of  835  mm.,  it  is  important  here  to  refer  to  the 
excellent  article  given  in  Smith,  Wayte,  and  Marinden*s  **  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  *'  under  the  word  mensura.  After  a 
full  discussion  therein  of  the  data  existing  as  to  origin  of  the  various 
units  of  measure  known  to  the  ancients  and  cited  by  the  authors,  they 
say  (p.  152,  vol.  ii.): — **  In  Western  Europe  we  find  three  foot- 
standards,  the  Italian,  proved,  from  the  writings  of  the  Gromatici 
(surveyors)  and  from  buildings,  to  be  about  275  mm. ;  the  Roman, 
known  to  us  from  actual  measures  to  be  296  mm.  ;  and  the  Pes 
Drtmanm  used  by  the  surveyors  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and=  333  mm. 
It  will  be  seen  (they  continue),  from  the  tables  accompanying  the 
article,  that  the  Attic  and  Roman  standards  are  practically  identical, 
that  so  also  the  Pes  Drusianus,  the  ttoGs  c^iAcraipcios,  the  ^ginetan 
foot  and  the  Ionian  foot,  are  almost  identical ;  whilst  the  Italian  foot 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Phrygian  foot  of  277*5  mm."  ^Tow  the 
Castilian  foot  =  -f '^  mm.  =  278*3  mm.  (10*95"),  and  consequently  for 
all  purposes  of  measurement  of  buildings  of  the  antiquity  and  character 
of  the  churches  described  in  my  previous  Paper  on  Dalkey  Island 
church  and  in  the  present  Paper,  or  indeed  of  any  ancient  building 
existing  in  Ireland,  the  Castilian  foot  and  the  Phrygian  here  men- 
tioned may  be  taken  as  identical. 

There  is,  however,  another  Spanish  foot  that  may  be  mentioned. 
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In  the  Galician  Dictionary  of  Juan  Cnveiro  Pifiol  (Barcelona,  1876), 
under  the  word  "vara,"  it  is  stated  :  "Vara  Gkllega  :  100  varas  de 
Santiago  hacen  103  varas  de  Castilla"  ;  i.e.^  100  varas  of  Santiago 
(ancient  capital  of  Galicia)  make  103  varas  of  Castile ;  hence  the 
Galician  foot  =  278-3  mm.  x  1-03  =  286*6  mm.  (11*28"),  and  the 
Galician  "vara"  =  859*95  mm.,  or  practically  860  mm.  (2'  9*86"). 
This  fact  of  itself  would  not  perhaps  be  of  immediate  significance 
were  it  not  that  the  dimension  of  86  cm.  presents  itself  more  than 
once  in  the  measurements  of  the  churches  examined  by  me,  and,  on 
account  of  the  relative  closeness  of  approximation  to  the  Castilian 
vara  =  835  mm.,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it  with  certainty. 
Moreover,  bearing  in  mind  the  Irish  traditions  of  a  formc^r  connexion 
of  this  country  with  Spain,  and  in  particular  with  G^alicia  as  the  point 
of  contact,  and  that  all  the  old  churches  of  that  country  are  in  the 
Komanesque  style,  that  is,  the  style  developed  in  the  churches  of 
Ireland  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  there  is  a  question 
whether  some  of  these  churches  were  or  were  not  constructed  with  a 
Galician  vara  unit  of  measurement.  The  verification  of  this  point  would 
involve  a  careful  measurement  of  a  great  number  of  them — a  work 
deserving  to  be  undertaken  in  so  far  as  the  actual  known  data  may 
not  be  considered  trustworthy  or  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose. 
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IRISH  BIBLIOGEAPHT. 
TWO  PAPERS  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  LL.D. 

With  an  Intboduction,  Notes,  aih)  Appendices 
By  E.  R,  M'Clintock  Dix. 

[Plate  III.] 

Ordered  for  Publication  March  25.    PubliBhed  Octobbr  17,  1904. 

Intkoduction. 

The  following  papers,  which  were  contributed  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Thomas  Gtilbert,  LL.D.,  on  separate  occasions  to  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  were  written  by  this  eminent  authority  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  closing  part  of  his  life,  and  were,  it  is  evident,  in  the  nature 
of  introductory  papers  on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  and 
considerable  extent. 

The  two  papers  form  parts  of  the  one  subject — the  second  being 
a  continuation  of  the  first  to  a  later  period. 

They  are  now  published  from  the  original  manuscripts  which  the 
author  had  before  him  at  the  time  when  they  were  read.  In  reading 
them,  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  it  is  believed,  supplemented  his  manuscript 
occasionally  by  verbal  communications  ;  but  unfortunately,  as  far  as 
the  first  paper  is  concerned,  the  report  that  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  the  next  day  is  extremely  meagre,  and  not  entirely  accurate. 
Keither  paper  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Proceedings,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  intended  to  add  to  them,  or  to  contribute  further  to 
the  subject ;  but  before  that  could  be  done  his  life  was  suddenly  ended. 
The  Council  of  the  Academy  having  obtained  possession  of  these  MSS. 
retained  them  for  a  considerable  time,  as  appears  from  the  dates,  in  the 
hope  that  as  the  papers  and  books  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  were  being 
examined  and  gone  through  after  his  death  by  Lady  Gilbert  or  others, 
further  materials  in  manuscript  might  be  found  which  would  add  to 
the  value  of  these  contributions.  Unfortunately  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  appeared  up  to  the  present  time,  or  is  now  ever  likely  to  appear. 
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Therefore,  it  became  a  question  whether  these  papers  should  be  left 
wholly  unnoticed,  or  should  be  published  in  their  present  form.     The 
Council  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy  has  decided  to  allow  these  papers 
to  be  published,  and  they  now  appear  in  print  with  this  explanation 
of  the  reason  of  the  delay  in  their  appearance,  and  tlieir  lack  of  com- 
pleteness in  form.     Any  contribution  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  will,   however,   be   heartily  welcomed,   especially  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  Bibliography,  for  no  one  had  such  opportunities  of 
making  valuable  contributions  upon  it  as  he  had,  having  through  his 
long  life  of  unceasing  research  and  toil  in  various  departments  of  Irish 
history,  and  more  particularly  in  the  histoiy  of  his  native  city,  come 
across  many  most  interesting  works  by  Irish  authors  printed  at  various 
places.     Hence  these   papers  and  the  following  Appendices  have  a 
special  value  in  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  what  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert 
has  dwelt  so  much  upon  in  them,  namely,  the  works  of  Irish  authors 
printed  not  only  here  but  abroad.     In  this  the  special  value  of  these 
papers  lies.     The  reader,  indeed,  of  tlie  following  papers  who  may  be 
at  all  interested  in  Irish  Bibliography  or  the  history  of  Irish  authors, 
will  be  much  struck  by  the  fact,  brought  out  so  impressively  by  Sir 
John  T.  Gilbert,  of  the  great  number  of  works  still  extant  that  were 
written,  printed,  and  published  by  our  countrymen  abroad.     A  few 
footnotes  are  attached  here  and  there  where  it  was  thought  they  might 
be  useful  in  amplifying  the  information  afforded  by  the  papers.     The 
Appendices  A  and  B  consist  of  a  number  of  titles  (very  briefly  given) 
selected  from  the  large  number  of  copies  of  title-pages  (over  300) 
brought  together  by  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  or  obtained  for  him,  and 
which  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     They 
are  kept  together  in  chronological  order,  and  anyone  desiring  to  pursue 
this  very  interesting  subject  further  will  find  much  assistance  in  going 
through  these  title-pages.     In  almost  all  cases  the  title-pages  are  not 
only  copied,  but  a  careful  collation  of  the  work  itself  follows,  and  the 
place  where  the  work  itself  will  be  found  is  generally  given  in  pencil 
at  the  left-hand  comer.    A  good  deal  of  the  labour  connected  with  this 
collection  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  was  done  for  him,  under  his  directions, 
by  Mr.  John  Weldrick.     The  titles  in  the  Appendices  A  and  B  are 
given  from  the  collection  made  by  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  to  illustrate  in 
liow  many  of  tlie  towns  or  cities  on  tlic  Continent  works  by  Irislimen, 
or  about  Ireland,  were  printed  during  the  two  centuries  covered  by  his 
papers.     There  arc  also  in  the  collection  titles  of  works  about  Ireland 
whose  authors  are  not  Irish,  printed  chiefly  in  Loudon,  but  also  in  Oxford 
und  Cambridge,  With  several  having  no  place  of  printing  stated  in  their 
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imprints.  These  have  not  been  given  in  the  Appendix,  nor  have  the 
London  editions  of  such  well-known  authors  as  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware, 
Bishop  Bedell,  Carew,  J.  Denham,  Sail,  N.  Bernard,  H.  Dodwell, 
George  Walker,  Richard  Cox,  N.  Brady,  William  Molyneux,  George 
Story,  and  George  Farquhar.  Works  printed  in  Dublin  are  also  omitted, 
as  they  are  appearing  in  "  List  of  Books,  Tracts,  &c.,  printed  in  Dublin 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  To  do  full  justice,  indeed,  to  Sir  J.  T. 
Gilbert,  all  the  titles  and  collations  should  be  given  completely  ;  but 
this  is  not  feasible  at  present. 

On  the  occasions  when  these  papers  were  read,  there  were 
exhibited  by  the  author  some  photographs  of  title-pages  or  other  pages 
out  of  some  of  the  works  particularly  mentioned  by  him.  These 
photographs  unfortunately  cannot  now  be  traced,  but  others  are  here 
reproduced,  some  taken  specially  for  this  publication.  The  three 
sentences  within  square  brackets  in  the  first  paper  appear  in  the  MS. 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  included 
or  not ;  but  they  are  inserted  here  as  appropriate  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  his  second  paper.  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert  refers  to  an  Appendix  in  which 
he  gave  particulars  of  the  productions  of  some  Irish  typographers  other 
than  the  King's  printer.  Unfortunately  this  Appendix  is  not  now 
forthcoming ;  but  in  Appendix  C  to  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  afPord  some  information  on  the  point*  and  to  supply  imjierfectly 
what  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  had  done  previously. 

Facsimiles  of  a  few  title-pages  appear  at  the  end  as  illustrations 
of  printing  in  Ireland  during  the  period  covered  by  Sir  John  T. 
Gilbert's  papers. 

FIRST  PAPER. 
Read  22  June,  1896. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  comprehensive  work  has  yet  been 
published  on  Irish  Bibliography  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing  to  the  nineteenth  century.  An  Irish  Bibliography  should,  I 
submit,  contain  precise  details  in  relation  to  the  printed  works  of 
Irish  authors  as  well  as  in  reference  to  publications  in  connexion  with 
Ireland,  or  printed  in  Ireland.  The  preparation  of  such  a  bibliography 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  more  than  ordinary  diflSculty.  Many 
important  works  by  Irish  authors,  or  in  relation  to  Ireland,  were 
written  in  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  printed  on  the  Continent,  and 
are  now  rare,  costly,  and  in  some  cases  unobtainable.  To  read  here  a 
catalogue  of  books,  with  minute  particulars  in  connexion  with  each 
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of  them,  would  probably  be  deemed  tedious,  but  perhaps  some  brief 
particulars  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  printing  in  Ireland  till 
1651,*  when  a  volume  hereafter  noticed  was  produced  in  Dublin. 
Many  years  before  1551  works  of  Irish  writers  were  published  on  the 
Continent.  Among  these  was  that  entitled  Manipulus  Elorum — 
**  Handful  of  Flowers  " — by  Thomas  de  Hibernis,  printed  at  Fiacenza 
in  1483.  This  very  elegant  specimen  of  typography  is  a  small  folio 
volume,  printed  in  double  columns,  with  the  initial  and  capital  letters 
painted  red  and  blue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dfteenth  century  ono 
of  the  most  important  printing  offices  in  Yenice — that  of  Ottaviano 
Schott — was  under  the  supervision  of  an  Irishman,  Maurice  OTihely, 
known  on  the  Continent  as  "  Mauricius  Hybemicus,"  or  **  de  portu," 
from  the  harbour  of  Baltimore,  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  which  belonged 
to  his  sept.  [Works  of  O'Fihely  were  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1499, 
and  at  Venice  in  1501.]  0*Fihely  acted  as  Frofessor  at  Fadua  with 
great  reputation,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  [Two  of  his  books,  printed  in  1501  at  Venice,  are  now  laid 
on  the  table.]  Frefixed  to  one  of  his  works  was  **Mauritio  Hiber- 
nico :  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  interpreti  eminentissimo." 

The  first  book  printed  in  Ireland — already  referred  to — was  the 
Book  of  Common  Frayer,  &c.,  after  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England, 
published  by  Humphrey  Fowell  in  1551.'  The  printing  is  in  black 
letter,  and  the  volume  contains  140  pages,  exclusive  of  calendars, 
rubrics,  and  introductory  matter.  Fowell  had  previously  carried  on 
printing  work  in  London  at  his  *'  dwelling  above  Holborn  Conduit." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Abbott,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Academy  reproductions  of  the 
first  and  last  pages  of  Fowell's  volume.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Green- 
wood Fim  for  the  photographs,  which  are  in  a  size  smaller  than  that 
of  the  pages  of  the  original  book. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  Irish  language  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
1571.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  fifty-four  pages,  each  page  containing 
on  an  average  twenty -three  lines.  The  contents — entirely  in  the  Irish 
language — are  an  introduction  to  the  Irish  language,  Catechism  of 

^  According  to  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Powell  received 
from  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550  money  to  aid  him  upon  hia  setting  up  a  press  in 
Dublin,  and  that  year  may  now  he  taken  as  the  first  in  which  a  printing  press  was 
started  in  Dublin. 

2  Besides  the  copy  in  T.C.D.  Library,  there  is  only  one  other  (at  present)  known 
to  exist,  and  that  is  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
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the  Church  of  England,  forms  of  prayer,  and  other  religious  matters. 
The  translations  from  English  and  Latin  are  stated  on  the  title-page 
to  have  been  made  by  John  0' Kearney.  The  title-page  also  tells  us 
that  the  book  was  printed  at  the  cost  of  John  Ussher,  Alderman  of 
Dublin,  at  the  head  of  the  Bridge,  with  the  privilege  of  the  great 
Queen  Elizabeth.  [Kearney,  the  translator,  was  treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  and  in  his  translations  from  the  Irish 
he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  I^icholas  Walsh,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.] 

Of  this  book  no  copy  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland.*  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  F.  Madan,  I  am  able  to  lay  before  the  meeting  facsimiles  of  the 
title  and  other  pages  of  this  very  rare  book. 

Some  time  since,  on  examining  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Parker 
in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  a  broadside  came 
to  light  containing  an  Irish  poem  printed  in  the  same  year  and  in 
the  same  house  with  the  book  I  have  just  described.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  is  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  author's  name  is 
given  at  head  as  .  .  .  MucCrossan.  Neither  the  poem  nor  its 
author  is  mentioned  in  any  [of]  our  books.  To  the  authorities  at 
Cambridge  I  am  indebted  for  the  photograph  of  the  poem  now  laid 
before  vou.* 

m 

Having,  I  fear,  detained  the  meeting  too  long,  I  shall  only  ask  leave 
to  add  a  few  observations  on  books  printed  before  1600  which  contain 
notices  in  relation  to  Ireland. 

Of  these  one  of  the  earliest  is  the  Dittamondo  of  Fazio  Uberti, 
printed  at  Florenco  and  Vicenza  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Giovanni  Batista  Cinthio,  the 
eminent  Italian  dramatist  and  novelist,  composed  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts,  the  scene  of  which  he  laid  in  Limerick,  described  as  **  Limirico 
citta  nobile  d'Hibemia.'*  Among  the  dramatis  personse  were  the  King 
of  Ireland,  his  general,  chamberlain,  and  herald.  The  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  Limerick.  This  tragedy,  entitled  **  Arrenopia," 
was  printed  at  Yenice  in  1583,  with  the  i)ortrait  of  the  author  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page. 

^  There  are  only  three  copies  (at  present)  known  to  exist :  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

^  Photographs  of  this  unique  broadsheet  are  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland 
and  in  T.C.D.  Library.  It  was  also  printed  with  a  translation  by  Mr.  John 
McNeill  in  No.  103,  Vol.  ix.,  of  the  Qaelie  Journal,  January,  1899. 
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The  last  publication  I  shall  here  mention  is  one  consisting  only  of 
four  leaves,  and  of  which  but  one  copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  was  printed 
at  Rome  in  1596,  and  entitled  *' Relatione  della  guerra  d'Hibemia." 
The  main  subject  is  a  victory  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  over  Sir 
John  Norris,  Gerent  for  England.  Korris  is  described  as  a  captain  of 
great  experience.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  writer  mentions  as  now 
styled  **  il  gran  principe  Dioneel." 

NoTB. — For  the  other  known  specimens  of  Dublin  printing  prior  to  1601  see 
"The  Earliest  Dublin  Printing"  (1902,  O'Donoghue  &  Co.).  Sir  John T.  Gilbert 
does  not  refer  to  printing  at  Waterford  in  1555.  No  doubt,  the  genuineness  of  such 
printing  is  seriously  questioned,  but  not  disproved.  An  article  on  the  point  will 
be  found  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Waterford  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archsological 
Society,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  209  (October,  1896),  by  Mr.  James  Buckley  ;  and  it  is  also 
dealt  with  in  an  article  on  "Irish  PrOTincial  Printing  prior  to  1701,"  in  The 
Library,  Vol.  II.  (N.8.),  p.  341.— E.  R.  M*C.  D. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
Read  14  June,  1897. 

At  a  former  meeting  I  communicated  to  the  Academy  some  details 
of  Irish  bibliography  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  printing  to 
the  year  1599. 

I  now  propose  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  particulars  in 
relation  to  Irish  bibliography  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  undertaking  demands  a  greater  amount  of  labour  and  investi- 
gation than  might  be  supposed,  as  no  work  on  Irish  bibliography  of 
that  period  has  hitherto  appeared  in  print,  and  most  of  the  publica- 
tions referred  to  are  of  great  rarity.* 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  subject  may  be  considered  under 
the  heads  of  publications  issued  in  Ireland,  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  Continent. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
little  printing  in  Ireland,  except  that  which  was  earned  on  at  Dublin. 

^  There  have  now  appeared  Mr.  John  Anderson's  List  of  Belfast  Printed  Books 
and  two  Supplements,  beginning  with  1696  ;  and  three  parts  of  my  List  of  Dublin 
Printed  Books,  &c.,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  have  also  appeared  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Waterford  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society," 
from  time  to  time,  particulars  of  books,  &c.,  printed  in  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  &c., 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Coleman,  who 
also  compiled  a  Ust  of  Limerick  printing,  which  appeared  in  the  early  numbers 
of  the  '*  Journal  "  of  the  Limerick  Field  Club.  A  List  of  Cork  Printed  Books  of 
these  centuries,  commencing  in  Vol.  VI.  (Second  Series),  p.  170,  of  the  ^'Journal 
of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,"  has  just  been  completed. 
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Under  patent  from  the  Crown  a  government  official,  designated  "  the 
King's  Printer  for  Ireland,"  possessed  a  monopoly  of  printing,  book- 
binding and  bookselling  in  Ireland,  with  authority  to  exact  heavy 
penalties  from  any  persons  who  infringed  his  rights. 

The  first  King's  Printer  for  Ireland  was  John  Frankton,  who,  in 
1604,  obtained  from  James  I.  an  appointment  of  that  office  for  life.* 

Frankton's  most  important  publications  were  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
the  Reports  of  Sir  John  Davis  in  law  French.' 

In  succession  to  Frankton  as  King's  Printer  for  Ireland,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Society  of  Stationers  of  London,  a  patent 
for  the  office  of  printer  general  for  Ireland  was  in  1618  granted  to 
Felix  Kingston,  Matthew  Lownes,  and  Bartholomew  Downes,  styled 
in  the  patent  **  citizens  and  stationers  of  London."  Acting  on  behalf 
of  the  London  Society  of  Stationers,  these  patentees  erected  suitable 
buildings  at  Dublin,  with  printing  presses  ;  and  Kingston,  with  others 
from  London,  commenced  their  labours  with  the  publication  in 
1 620  of  a  folio  volume  of  the  Statutes  of  Ireland,  with  the  following 
imprint : — 

**  Dublin,  Printed  by  the  Companie  of  Stationers  of  the  Citie  of 
London,  Printers  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestic. 
Anno  1620.     Cum  privilegio  regiae  majestatis."' 

In  the  following  year  **  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia," 
written  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  was  issued  with  the  imprint :  **  Dublin : 
Printed  by  the  Societie  of  Stationers,  1621." 

With  the  same  imprint  there  were  were  subsequently  published  at 
Dublin  works  by  Sir  James  Ware,  James  TJssher,  Sir  Eichard  Bolton, 
and  Thomas  Randolph.*  The  post  of  King's  Printer  in  Ireland  was 
held  in  1642  by  William  Bladen,  who,  in  1644,  issued  at  Dublin  an 
edition  of  the  Psalter  in  English,  now  difficult  to  find.     In  1643  the 

1  For  a  sketch  of  Frankton's  life  and  work,  see  Th«  New  Ireland  Review, 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  36  (March,  1898). 

2  These  Reports  (1615)  form  the  earliest  Law  Book  printed  in  Ireland,  as  at 
present  known.    He  also  printed  another  Law  Book  in  1617. 

»  The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1621.  They  printed  two  Sermons  in  1620,  one 
by  Hampton,  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  John 
Steere.  It  is  probable  that  these  works  issued  from  their  press  prior  to  Bolton's 
*»  Statutes." 

*  To  these  may  be  added  works  by  Richard  Beling,  Edmund  Spenser,  Edmund 
Campion,  M.  Hanmer,  Sir  James  Bairy,  Christopher  Sym,  and  Gerald  and  Arnold 
£oat#,  besides  works  of  numerous  divines. 
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Irish  Confederation  established  printing  presses  at  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford,  then  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  Thomas 
Bourke  as  their  chief  printer.  The  type  and  machinery  for  these 
presses  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  Flanders. ^  After  Dublin  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  Parliament  of  England  Bladen  was  still  employed 
to  execute  the  GoTemmental  printing  in  Ireland.  He  was  prohibited 
from  printing  any  matter  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
State.* 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  oflSce  of  King's  Printer  in 
Ireland  was  granted  to  John  Crooke,  a  London  bookseller,  whose  shop 
was  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  After  Crooke's 
death  the  appointment  was  obtained  by  Benjamin  Tooke  of  London 
in  1669,  with  whom  John  Crooke  was  associated  in  1671.'  James  II. 
granted  the  office  of  King's  Printer  in  Ireland  to  James  Malone,  a 
Koman  Catholic  Alderman  of  Dublin.  William  III.,  on  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  brought  with  him  a  printer  named  Edwanl  Jones,  and  a 
press  at  which  his  proclamations  were  printed.  After  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  Ireland  the  post  of  King's  Printer  was  gi-anted  to  Andiew 
Crooke,  son  of  John  Crooke,  already  mentioned,  in  trust  for  his  father's 
children,  and  he  held  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 
During  the  closing  years  of  that  century  there  were,  besides  the  King's 
printers,  a  few  typographers  in  Dublin,  and  of  their  productions  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Appendix*  to  this  paper.  They  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  reprinting  English  publications.  Of 
these  printers  may  liere  be  mentioned  Joseph  Kay,  wlio  printed  the 
first  Dublin  newspaper,*^  and  published  the  original  edition  of  Moly- 


'  For  titles  of  works  from  bis  presses  see  the  Journal  of  the  '*  Waterford  and 
South-East  of  Ireland  Archseological  Society"  for  1898,  1899,  et  seq. 

^  Bladen  died  in  1663,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Werburgb's  Cburcbyard.  The 
lost  imprint  bearing  bis  initials  appeared  in  1662. 

3  The  first  dated  imprint  with  John  Crooke's  name  appeared  in  1661,  the  last 
with  his  name  alone  in  1668.  In  1669  Benjamin  Tooke^s  name  appeared  alone  and 
fxa  King*8  Printer,  and  so  continued  till  1679,  with  one  exception,  wlien  it  appears 
coupled  M'ith  John  Crooke,  whom  I  conjecture  to  have  been  a  son  or  relative  of  the 
first  John  Crooke,  unless  indeed  Tooke  merely  added  the  name  of  the  deceased 
printer  for  some  private  reason  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

*  Andrew  Crooke  first  appeared  as  a  printer  in  1684,  and  continued  till  1721. 

^  This  is  the  missing  Appendix  refeiTcd  to  in  the  Introduction. 

^  Subsequently  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  there  were  found  in  the  Library  of 
"Worcester  College,  Oxford,  some  numbers  of  a  weekly  Journal  printed  in  Dublin 
in  1063.  See  Proceedings  R.I. A.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  1,  for  further 
particulars  and  reproduction  of  three  or  four  pages. 
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neux's  Case  of  Ireland,  During  the  seventeenth  century  several  books 
in  connexion  with  Ireland  were  published  in  London.  Numerous 
tracts  and  pamphlets  emanating  from  thence  were  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  political  and  other  objects.  Other  English  pub- 
lications of  the  time  were  avowedly  intended  to  expose  what  they 
designated  the  natural  stupidity  and  simplicity  of  the  Irish. 

We  may  now  turn  to  our  next  section — ^the  bibliography  of  publi- 
cations of  Irish  authors,  and  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  printed  on  the 
Continent  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Most  of  these  were  in  Latin, 
but  some  were  in  Irish,  English,  French,  Italian,  or  German.  The 
places  at  which  these  works  chiefly  appeared  were  as  follows: — 
Antwerp,  Bologna,  Bolsano  in  the  Tirol,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Douai,  Dunkerque,  Frankfort,  Innspruck,  Lille,  Lisbon,  Louvain, 
Lucca,  Lyons,  Madrid,  Mentz,  Milan,  Mons,  Naples,  Paris,  Passau, 
Prague,  Rome,  Eouen,  Spira,  St.  Male,  St.  Omer,  Sultzbach,  Trient, 
Tienna,  "Wurtzburg.  The  books  pubJished  at  these  places  varied  in 
size  from  the  folio  to  the  octodecimo.  In  point  of  extent  the  greatest 
of  them  was  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  in  fifteen 
folio  volumes,  edited  entirely  by  expatriated  Irishmen,  and  publishi*d 
at  Lyons  in  1639. 

Somewhat  later  in  date  were  the  folio  volumes  in  which  other 
exiled  Irish  scholars — Colgan  and  Fleming — transmitted  to  posterity 
surviving  remnants  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  Literature  of  Ireland.  It 
may  be  added  that  few  European  publications  of  their  age  are  now 
sought  for  with  greater  avidity  or  rank  higher  in  money  value  than 
some  books  published  abroad  by  Irish  editors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Irish  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin  usually  added  to  their 
names  on  the  title-pages  the  word  **  Hibernus,"  In  some  cases  they 
mentioned  the  part  of  Ireland  to  which  they  belonged,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  John  O'Dwyer  of  Cashel,  who  styled  himself  **  Casseliensis," 
on  the  title-page  of  his  treatise  **  Querela  Medica,"  published  at  Mons 
in  1686. 

The  books  in  the  Irish  language  printed  within  this  period  were 
published  at  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Rome.  Of  books  in  English  by 
Irish  writers  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  by  Captain  Gerald  Barry  deserve  special  notice,  and  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  The  first — a  folio  volume,  with  plates,  published  at  Louvain 
in  1 626 — contained  a  naiTative  of  the  famous  siege  of  Breda,  at  which 
the  author,  with  a  regiment  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
took  an  active  part.  Barry^s  second  work,  also  in  folio,  with  plates, 
issued  at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  discourse  on  military  discipline,  with 
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treatise  on  fortifications  and  fireworks.  The  anthor  indicated  his 
nationality  by  styling  himself  "  Garet  Barry,  Irish." 

In  the  French  language  many  publications  were  devoted  to  the 
Life  and  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  A  French  version  of  the  History 
of  the  Gcraldiiies  of  Ireland,  published  in  1697  at  Dunkirk, 
is,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  now  regarded  as  one  of  [the]  chief 
treasures  of  the  bibliophiles  of  that  town.  In  a  similar  category 
is  the  French  narrative  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  issued  in  1696,  without 
indication  of  the  place  of  publication,  or  the  name  of  the  printer. 

Of  the  works  in  Italian  connected  with  Ireland  are  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Benburb,  1646  ;  John  de  Burgo's  narrative  of  his  five 
years'  travels  ;  the  voyages  of  Battista  Pacichelli,  1685,  unnoticed  by 
bibliographers ;  and  the  description  of  the  rejoicings  at  Home  by  the 
Irish  there  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  also  large 
works  in  Italian  on  Saints  Patrick,  Brigid,  Malachy,  and  Silanus, 
printed  at  Bologna,  Venice,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 

In  German  we  have  a  version  of  the  travels  of  Thomas  Carve  of 
Tipperary,  who  served  as  a  military  chaplain  to  the  assassin  of 
Wallen  stein. 
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NoTB. — The  name  followmg  the  place  of  publication  when  in  italics  is  that  of  the 

printer,  but  otherwise  of  the  publisher. 

1506.  Questioncs  Qualibetales  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.  Amended  by 
Maurice  de  Portu,  **  Hibemicus."  Venice  :  Simon  de  Luere. 
Folio.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1613.  Secundus  Liber,  &c.,  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.,  super  senten- 
tias,  &c.  Paris  :  Jehan  Crainon,  Folio.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (GG.  g.  19). 

1628.  Sedulia  Scoti  Hyberniensis.  In  omnes  Epistolas  Pauli  Col- 
lectaneum.  Basilea  [Basle]  :  Henry  Fetrus.  Folio.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1558.  Flores  omnium  Pene  Doctorum,  &c.,  per  Thomam,  Hibemicum. 
Lugdunum  [Lyons]  :  for  William  Rouillius.  16mo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (CC.  p.  32). 

1669.  Divi  Archi-Praesulis,  Christique  Martyris,  &c.,  Ilumoldi,  &:c., 
Vita,  abs  Joanne  Domijns  Machliniano,  &c.  Brussells  :  aptid 
Michael  Hamontanum.     16mo.      Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1670.  De  Probatis  Sanctorum  Historiis,  &c.,  coUectis  per  F.  Lauren- 
tium  Surium,  &c.,  Tomus  Primus,  &c.  Mensium  Januarii  et 
Februarii.  Colonia  Agrippina  [Cologne]  :  apud  Geriunum 
Calenium  &  haerides  Quintelios.  Folio.  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin. 

1679.  Vitae  S.  Marini,  &c.,  &  Aniani,  &c.,  per  Johan  a  Via,  &c. 
MoxLachinm  [Munich] :  Adam  Berg.  4to.  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy.     With  a  German  version  of  same  date. 

1584.  De  Eebus  in  Hibemia  Gestis.  Libri  Quatuor.  Eichard  Stani- 
hurst.  Antwerp:  Christopher Flantinus.  Sni.  4to.  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy. 

1590.  Officium  S.  Frigidiani,  &c.  Florence :  apud  Bartholemaeum 
Sermartellium.     8vo.     Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1590.  Gulielmi  Tempelli  Philosophi  Cantabrigiensis  Epistola  de 
Dialectica  P.  Kami  ad  Joan  Piscatorem  Argentinsem,  &c. 
Frankfort :  apud  haeredes  Andreae  Wecheli.  8yo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1598.  Scriptum  Oxoniense.  In  Quatuor  Libros  Sententiarum,  &c. 
Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.  Valentia :  Aharus  JVaneks,  Folio. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1598.  S.  Kiliani,  &c.,  Gesta.  Nicolaus  Serarius,  &c.  Wirceburg 
[Wurtzburg]  :  George  Fleischman.  Sm.  4to.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 


APPENDIX  B. — Seventeenth  Century. 

1608.  A  Catholicke  Confutation  of  M.  John  Rider's  Clayme  of 
Antiquitie,  &c.  Henry  Fitzsimon,  s.j.  Boan  [Rouen]. 
Sm.  4to.     Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  (DD.  o.  8). 

1611.  Analysis  Logica  Triginta  Psalmorum,  &c.  Wm.  Temple, 
Provost  T.C.D.  London :  Richard  Field.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1614.  Hcbdomada  Eucharistica,   &c.     Richard  Stanihurst.     Doaay  : 

Baltazar  Better.     Svo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1615.  Ormonius :    Sive,  lUustrissimi  Herois  ac  Domini,  D.  Thomae 

Butleri,  Ormoniae  &  Osoriae  Comitis,  &c.    Dermot  O'Meara. 
London:  Thomas  Snodham,    16mo.    Trinity  College, Dublin. 
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1616.  Emannel   (Irish    Characters).     Florence  Conry   (or   Conroy), 

o.s.r.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Louvain.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1617.  Analecta   Sacra,   nova,   et  mira,   de  rebus    Catholicorura    in 

Hibemia,&c.  **  T.  N.''  (D.  Roth  or  Rothe).  [Cologne!]: 
Stephen  Rolin.  8vo.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  ;  British  Museum. 

1617.  Discursus    Panegyrici    de    nominibus,   &c.,    S.   Patricii,    &c. 

Guillelmus  Thyraeus,  s.t.d.,  Ibemus,  Corcagiensis. 
Sonay :  Baltazar  Beller.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  16mo. 
Royal  Irish  Academy.     18mo.     British  Museum. 

1618.  Scachan  phacpamumce  na  haicpit>he,  &c.,  Hugh  M'Cagh- 

well.   Louvain.    ISmo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  (V.  oo.  63). 

1620.  Brigida  Thaumaturga,  &c.,  David  Rothe.  Paris :  Sebastian 
Cramoisy.     8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1623.  Flores  omnium  pen6  Doctorum,  &c.  Thomas  de  Hibemia,  or 
Hibemicus,  or  Palmeranus  (of  Palmerstown),  o.p.  Geneva : 
Jafnes  Stoer.     1 6mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1623.  Historiae  Catholicae  Ibemiae  Compendium.  Philip  O'Sullivan, 
Beare.  Ulyssipone  [Lisbon]  :  Feter  Crasheeck,  4to.  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  British  Museum. 

1623.  Janua  Linguarum,  &c.  (The  Gate  of  Tongues).  William  Bathe, 
S.J.  5th  Edition.  London:  H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lowns, 
4to.     Trinity  College,  DubHn  (DD.  hh.  9). 

1623.  Annales  Minorum,  &c.  Tomus  Primus.  Luke  Wadding,  o.m. 
Lngduni  [Lyons],     Folio.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1627.  Nitela  Franciscanae  Religionis,  &c.  Dermicius  Thadaei. 
Lngduni  [Lyons].  4to.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  British 
Museum. 

1629.  Idea  Togatae  constantiae,  &c.  (with  second  title).  Joannes 
MolanuSf  Corcagiensis.  Paris :  t?ie  widow  of  Feter  Chevalier. 
12mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  British  Museum. 

1632.  De   Regno   Hibemiae   Sanctorum   Insula  Commentai-ius,   &c. 

Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagli.  Louvain :  (he 
tvidow  of  Stephen  Martin,  4to.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1633.  Heliotropiura,  &c.    Barnabas  Keamaeus,  Casselleusis,  Hibernus 

(Barnabas  Kearney,  s.j.).  Paris :  Sebastian  Cramoisy, 
8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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1635.  In  Logicam  Introductio,  et  Disputationes  in  Uniyersam  Aris- 

totelis  Stagiiitae  Logicam.  Jacobus  Piers,  Hibemus,  s.t.d. 
Burdigalae  [Bordeaux] :  Peter  de  la  Court.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1636.  Naenia  in  Obitu  Jo.   Flemingi,  Baronis   Slaniensis  filii,  &c. 

Cbristopher  Chamberlinus.  BmsselLi :  ex  7)fpographefo 
Momartiano.     4to.     Boyal  Irish  Academy ;  British  Museum. 

1639.  Catechismus,  sen  Doctrina  Christiana  Latino-Hibemica,  &c. 
Theobald  Stapleton,  Sacerdos  ELibemus.  Brofisellfl :  Hubert 
Antony  Velpy.     4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin  (V.  k.  42). 

1641.  Peregrinns  Jerichuntinus,  &c.  Florence  Conroy.  Pans: 
Claud  CallevHU.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (4to);  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (sm.  fol.). 

1644.  Alexipharmacon,  &c.  Walter  Enos,  d.d.  Waterford:  Tkonuu 
Bourke.    4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1644.  Yita  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.    Luke  Wadding.     Hens :  TypU 

F.  Waudraei  Filu.  8vo.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  British 
Museum. 

1645.  Acta  Sanctorum  Yeteris,  &c.    John  Colgan.     Tomus  Primus, 

&c.  Louyain:  Bverard  Be  Witte.  Folio.  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy. 

1646.  Itinerarium,    &c.       Thomas    Carve    (or    Carew).      Part    iii*^ 

Spira  [Spire] :  Balthazar  Buschweiler.  12mo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1650.  Vindiciarum  Catholicorum  Hiberniae.  (Richard  Beling,  or 
Belling.)  Paris :  Widow  L  Camusat  Sf  Peter  le  Petit. 
8vo.     Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1655.  Initium,  Incrementa  et  Exitus  Familiae  Geraldinorum,  Des- 
moniae,  &c.  Dominick  [de  Rosario]  0*Daly.  TJlissipone 
[Lisbon]  :  The  Crasheeckian  Press.  8vo.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

1657.  Metra  Miscellanae :  Epigrammatum  Libri  Tres,   &c.      Bona- 

venture  Baron.  Editio  Altera.  Cologne:  John  Bussem. 
12mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1658.  The  PoUtitians  Catechisme,   &c.     **  N.   N.*'      (N.  French). 

Antwerp.     8vo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1659.  Apostolatus    Missionariorum  per  Dniversum    Mundum,    &c. 

Raymund  Caron,  o.m.  Paris.  Svo.  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin ;  British  Museum. 
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1660.  ScotuB  Hibemiae  Restitutus.  Joannis  Poncius,  Hibemus,  o.m. 
Paris.  8vo.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (2  copies);  Britisli 
Museum. 

1662.  Sancti  Rumoldi  Archiepiscopi  Dublinensis,  *  *  Acta,  &c. 
Hugh  Ward,  *<  Hibernus."  (Edited  by  '*  Thoma  Siiino  "). 
Louvain:  Peter  Sasseni.  4to.  lloyal  Irisli  Academy; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1662.  Floras  Sacrorum  Bibliorum,  &c.  Thomafl  de  Hibernia,  or 
Hibernicus.  Ultima  Editione.  Paris.  12mo.  Tiinity 
College,  Dublin  (C.  n.  27). 

1662.  Epitome  Annalium  Ordinis  Minorum,  &c.  Francis  Harold, 
"  Hibernus,  Limericensis."  Bome  :  Nicholas  Angelus 
Tinassim.     Folio.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1662.  The  Irish  Colours  Folded,  &c.  (Peter  Walsh,  Ord.  Min.). 
London.     4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1664.  Corolla  Oecodomiae  Minoriticae,  &c.  Antony  Bruodine, 
Hibernus,  Ord.  Min.  Prague:  2)/pi8  Uhiversitatis  Caroli- 
Ferdi,  Sfc,     8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin  (E.  m.  17). 

1666.  Lyra  sive  Anacephalaeosis  Hibemica,  &c.  Thomas  Carve  (or 
Carow).  Sulzbach:  Ahraham  Lichtenthaler.  4to.  2nd 
edition.     Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1669.  Pii  Antistitis  Icon,  &c.  (Life  of  Fras.  Kir  wan),  John 
Lynch,  d.d.  Maclovii  [St.  Malo]  :  Anthony  de  la  Mare. 
8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1671.  Praecipuae  Controversiae,  Fidei,  &c.  Richard  Archdekin. 
Louvain :  Typis  Haered^  Bernardini  Masii.  8vo.  Royal 
Ii'ish  Academy  ;  British  Museum. 

1674.  Securis  Evangelica  ad  Haeresis  Radices  Posita.    Francis  Porter, 
** Hibernus    Medensis,"    Ord.   Min.     Home:    Successor    of 
Mascardi.     8vo.     Tiinity  College,  Dublin. 

1674.  PrimatusDubliensis,  &c.  (Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop).  Insulis 
[Lisle] :  Nicholas  de  Rache,    8vo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1676.  Blakloanae  Haeresis,  &c.  (Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop).  Gan- 
diva  [Ghent].     4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1676.  Lucerna  Fidelium,  &c.  Francis  O'Molloy  (or  Molloy), 
*'Medensis'*  Ord.  Min.  Rome:  tijpis  Sacrae  Congreg,  de 
Propaganda  Fide.  Svo.  Royal  Irish  Acadetiiy ;  British 
^ruseuni  ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1682.  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  &c.  In  three  books,  &c.  The 
third  edition  much  enlarged ;  by  Charles  ATolloy.  London. 
8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  British  Museum. 

1684.  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Review,  or  His  Memoirs,  &c.,  with 

an  appendix  and  postscript.   London.    8vo.    IVinity  College, 
Dublin. 

1685.  Ogygia ;    sen,   Eerum  Hibemicarum  Chronologia,  &c.    Liber 

Primus,  &c.  Roderick  OTlaherty.    London  :  R.  Everingham, 
4to.     Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1693.  Systema    Decretorum  Dogmaticorum,    &c.      Francis    Porter, 

*'  Medensis,"  &c.     Avenione  [Avignon] :  Francis- Sebastian 
Offray.     Folio.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1694.  An  Account  of  Denmark.    As  it  was  in  the   year  1692,  &c. 

Viscount    MoUsworth,      London.      8vo.      Trinity    College, 
Dublin. 

1694.  De  Vrye  Staats-Regering,  Geschetat  in  een  Beschrijvinge  Van 
Denemarken.  Loo  ale  't  was  in  den  Jare  1692.  Viscount 
Moles  worth.  Botterdam:  Pietcr  Vander  Slaart.  Svo. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1696.  Theologia  Tripartita  Universa,  Richard  Archdekin.  Venice  : 
apud  lo:  Jacobum  Hartz.     Sm.  4to.    Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1698.  The  History  of  Poland,  &c.  Bern.  Connor,  m.d.  Published  by 
the  care  aud  assistance  of  Mr.  Savage.  2  vols.  London  : 
J.  D.     Svo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Some  Printers  other  than  the  King^s  Printers,  and  some  items  of  their 

printing, 

Nathaniel  Thompson. 

1615.  Almanack,  &c.     Ambrose  "White.     Svo. 

1666.  Praxis  Francisci  Clarke  jam  jus  dicentibus  quam  aliis  omnibus, 
qui  in  Foro  Ecclesiastico  versantur  apprime  utilis.     4to. 

1666.  A  Discourse  on  Prov.  xii.  5.     Dr.  F.  Teat.     12mo. 
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JOSIAH   WlNDSOB. 

1667.  Oratio  in  Inauguratione  D.  Petri  Butler,  s.t.b.,  &c.    4to. 

1669.  A  Welcome  in  a  Poem  to  His  Excellency  John  Lord  Eoberts, 
&c.    Lt.-Col.  Mercer.    4to. 

1669.  The  Pattern  of  Grace  and  Glory,  &c.    The  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
4to. 

Joseph  Rat. 

1681.  Conversion  of  P.  Cor  wine.    4to. 

1681.  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Eochester. 
Bishop  Burnet.    4to. 

1681.  Count  Hanlon'e  Downfall.     4to. 

1682.  The  Interest  of  Ireland  in  its  Trade,  &c.  Rd.  Lawrence.  12mo. 

1682.  Foxes  &  Firebrands.     12mo. 

1683.  Essay  upon  Poetry.     4to. 

1685.  The  Dublin  Newsletter. 

Ray  continued  to  print  every  year  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.    He  printed  the  following  very  notable  book : — 

1698.  The  Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
England  Stated.    Wm.  Molyneux.     8vo. 

Samuel  Helshah. 
1681.  Institutiones  Logicse.     16mo. 

1684.  The  Counterscuffle.     8vo. 

1686.  He  began  this  year  printing  with  Andrew  Crooke,  and  they 

became  the  King's  Printers  in  succession  to  Benjamin  Tooke. 

Edwakd  Jones. 
1690.  A  Form  of  Prayer  To  be  used  on  15th  Augt.,  &c.     4to. 

Robert  Thobnton. 
1692.  Civil  &  Military  Articles  of  Limerick.     4to. 
1692.  The  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick.     4to. 
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Samxtel  Lee, 

1694  The  Last  Speech  of  Mr.  Jas.  Geoghegan,  &c.     Fol. 
1696.  A  Clear,  &c.,  Explication  of  the  History  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
Dionysius  Syrus.     Translated  by  Dudley  Loftus.     4to. 

ElCHARD    WlLDK. 

1695.  A  Sermon  by  The  Dean  of  St.  Paurs.    4to.     And  other  books. 

John  Bsocas  &  Gobnelit7S  Cartsb. 

1696.  Tractatus  de   Visitationibus   Episcopalibus.      The  Bishop  of 

Meath.     16mo. 
1699  &  1700.  Brocas  printed  several  works  alone  in  these  years. 
1700.  J.  Carter  printed  alone  this  year. 

Mathew  Gun. 
1696.  Reflections  ou  a  Book  published  by  Mr.  Ammonet,  &c.     4to. 

John  Brent. 

1699.  A  Short  Relation  of  the  brave  exploits  of  the  Vaudois,  &c. 
S.  d'Assigny.     4 to. 

Stephen  Powell. 
1699.  The  History  of  Caledonia,  &c.     12mo. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate  III.  and  the  following  facsimiles  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  papers.  They  afford  a  representation  of  the  press-work  of 
different  printers  as  far  at  least  as  title-pages  are  concerned,  and  may 
be  useful  for  comparison. 

Plate  III.  is  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  tirst  book  known  to  be  printed  in  Ireland.  The  woodcut 
borders  deserve  attention.  Those  at  top  and  bottom  each  consist  of 
four  Scriptural  scenes.     The  ornamental   side  borders  occur   again 
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round  the  G^lic  Poem  printed  in  1571.     About  eight  lines  of  the 
title-page  are  in  red  ink,  the  'rest  in  black.     The  book  is  a  folio. 

Fig.  1  is  a  facsimile  of  the  last  page  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
added  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Lord  Deputy  (Sir  James 
Croft)  in  succession  to  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger.  The  tail-piece,  it  will 
be  noticed,  consists  of  two  of  the  Scriptural  scenes  on  the  title-page, 
with  a  new  one. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  title-page  of  tlie  Gaelic  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  printed  by  John  Frankton.  Tlie  type  was  that 
already  used  by  O'Keamey  to  print  the  poem  and  Catechism  in  1571. 
The  head-piece  will  be  found  in  other  specimens  of  Frankton's 
printing. 

Figs.  S  and  4  are  facsimiles  of  title-pages  from  the  press  of  the 
Society,  or  Company,  of  Stationers  (from  London),  who  bought  out 
Frankton,  and  acquired  his  State  Patent.  The  woodcut  design  (fig.  3) 
merits  notice.  Similar  designs  are  found  on  title-pages  of  other  works 
issued  here  from  this  press.  The  work  is  a  folio.  Fig.  4  is  the  full 
size  of  the  work,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  recorded. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  plain  but  effective  style  adopted  at  a  later  period. 
Portions  of  the  title  are  in  red  ink.     This  facsimile  is  also  full  size. 

Fig.  6  is  a  full-size  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  a  very  rare  book. 
Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist.  Tooke  succeeded  Crook  as  State 
Printer  here.  This  title-page  illustrated  the  very  long  title,  necessi- 
tating the  overcrowding  of  the  page,  so  common  even  to  a  much  later 
perio<l. 

Fig.  7  is  given  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  printing  of  Edward 
Jones,  the  printer  who  accompanied  William  III.  to  this  country. 
Specimens  from  his  press  printed  here  are  very  rare.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  regular  or  permanent  printing  office,  but  to  have  returned 
very  soon  to  England,  as  Andrew  Crook  became  King's  Printer  here  in 
1690  or  1691.     The  work  is  a  4to. 

Fig.  8  is  an  illustration  of  Andrew  Crook's  printing  and  title-page 
making,  about  1692. 
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C'^  p  wee  m  tDe  TLm  neptme,  cto  De  cauD> 

bctlDfQC  ^t  tloo  laft  ^oUcctcs  of  Ul)c  KLi^Cff  inc. 

OR  tmrcifttU  atiD  t  urriaftpnQ  i0oD,  tDl)ul)ea< 
inonvft  ottKt  tDr  (unt)]ttc  anD  iiiamfDlt)  Qtf te$, 
(bp  QcttptiQ  of  QooD  ano  cigbtiious;  imnifters  m 
rattt))  Doorft  bcclatc  tl)p  fattourabU  ntmic  auD 
ricfcDpnggoobnrflrc:  V/emoR  Inttnblic  belecDe 
f  l)ce,  t^ac  tl)oi^ti9iU  (b  Itaoten  tl)€  btctr  of  tt)p  (ctuaunt  (ftfc 
3amt^Ctoft)  novo  Qouemout  otter  tl)t3  tcalme,  bttbcrout 
mod  bKab  and  (butratgne  Hozb,  ebtoacbe  ci)e  (trt :  t^at  ^ 
mate  bp  the  intQbt  of  tbp  potoer.Qouente  ano  Qdibet|)Hftiiie-^ 
f  tt  fbp  tnoft  t)oip  la\DC0 :  gtattntpttfi  bpm  Qtacc  (bp  puttmffe 
Df  itf c  anb  fentcnt  stale  to  tbp  truett))  to  be  att  ricatnpte  to  all 
ottKt^  to  leaite  of  tbetr  olbe  ab^omfttable  etrottrs :  2inb  tDat 
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Introductobt  Note. 

In  connexion   with  the  recent  lawsuit,    Attorney-General    v.   the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (hetter  known  as  the  "  Gold  Orna- 
ments Case  '*),  which  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  at  the 
Koyal  Courts  of  Justice  in  June,  1903,  an  interesting  question  arose,  in 
which  geological  and  archsBological    considerations  were  combined. 
The  golden  boat,  collar,  and  associated  objects  were  found  in  ploughing 
on  the  extensive  flat  that  stretches  around  Limavady  junction  in 
County  Londonderry.     They  were  buried  eighteen  inches  deep  in  stifE 
clay  soil,  at  a  spot  which  is  four  feet  above  ordinary  high-watermark. 
The  British  Museum  authorities  rested  their  claim  to  the  retention  of 
the  objects  in  part  on  the  theory  that  the  ornaments  in  question  con- 
stituted a  votive  offering,  which  was  deposited  in  Lough  Foyle  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  spot  where  the  objects  were 
sunk   having   since  become  dry  land,  owing   to   upheaval    of    the 
coast-line.     '*  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Warmington,  K.C.,  in  opening  the  case 
for  the  British  Museum, ''  a  case  of  votive  offering  which  was  made  to  a 
deity,  and  which  would  account  for  its  being  found  where  it  was.  .  .  •  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  to  your  Lordship*  s  satisfaction 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  place  where  the  articles  were  found, 
the  sub- soil  is  a  raised  beach,  and  it  was  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era  submerged,  and  part  of  the  soil  under    the    water   of   Lough 
Foyle."*     '*  Down  to  the  fourth  century,"  said  Prof.  Hull,  in  his 
evidence,  **  I  should  say  the  elevation  of  these  lands  had  not  taken 
place  ;  but  from  the  fourth  century  onwards  it  commences — I  mean 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.   ...    If  you  are  very  anxious 
for  a  date,  I  would  say  it  [the  upheaval]  took  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  years.  ...     I  think,  probably,  the  limit  would  be 
three  hundred  years."*      In  connexion  with  this  contention,  as  put 
forward  in  the  pleadings,  we  were  asked  by  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  whether  we  could  determine  or  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  <late  or  period  at  which  the  site  of  the  find  became  dry  land.    For 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  we  visited  selected  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Derry  and  Antrim  (we  had  previously  examined  the  neij^hbourhood 
of  the  find) ;  and  the  evidence  which  we  acquired  is  of  some  inten-st 


^  Verbatim  Report  of  the  trial,  by  Messrs.  "NVuUh  &  Sons.    pp.  46,  47. 
-  Ibxd.,  Qq.  350,  418,  423. 
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as  correlating  recent  geological  changes  with  the  history  of  the  human 
hahitation  of  the  district.  This  evidence  was  not  required  in  order 
to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  the  gold  ornaments  in 
question  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  a  court  of  law  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  discussion  of  such  questions,  which  pertains  rather  to  the 
work  of  this  Academy.  In  the  present  paper  we  deal,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  possible,  with  the  post-Glacial  movements  of  submergence 
and  emergence,  and  the  contemporaneous  human  history  of  north- 
<eastem  Ireland. 

GEOLOGY. 
Dkscuiptive  Geology  of  the  District. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  by  geologists  that  around  the  coast  of 
the  north-east  of  Ireland  a  well-marked  shelf  or  terrace  exists,  the 
formation  of  which,  though  geologically  very  recent,  is,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  human  history,  of  considci-able  antiquity.  This  terrace 
or  raised  beach  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  number  of  geological 
features  which  prove  that  since  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  have  taken  place.  The 
geological  evidence  which  can  be  brought  together  to  throw  light  on 
the  extent,  duration,  and  date  of  these  changes,  ranges  itself  chiefly 
nuder  two  heads — (1)  phenomena  of  erosion,  (2)  phenomena  of 
deposition.  In  other  words,  the  sea  has  been  continually  eating  into 
the  land,  and  depositing  the  excavated  material  elsewhere. 

Were  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  permanent,  erosion 
would  proceed  slowly  and  steadily.  But  as  this  relative  level  is 
subject  to  gradual  changes,  relative  depression  of  the  land  is  con- 
stantly exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  while 
rt?lative  elevation  of  the  land  is  laying  bare  the  flat  surfaces 
which  former  waves  have  levelled,  and  the  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
luud  which  they  have  laid  down.  Evidence  of  emergence  of  the  land, 
then,  may  be  looked  for  in — 

( 1 ).  Escarpments  now  above  tide-level  (clifPs,  bunks,  caves,  &c.). 

(2).  Plains  of  marine  denudation. 

(3).  Marine  deposits  now  above  tide-level. 

Evidence  of  submergence  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  occurrence 
of  terrestrial  deposits  now  below  sea-level ;  shallow- water  deposits 
now  in  deep  water  or  at  deep  level;  and  in  the  extension  of  valleys 
beneath  tbe  sec. 
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Erosion  Phenomena, 

The  erosion  phenomena  of  the  district  are  well  marked.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  the  steep  scarp  at  some  distance  from  the 
present  heach,  and  at  some  height  ahove  it,  which  marks  the  former 
encrotichment  of  the  waves.  This  scarp  is  subtended  hy  a  level  or 
slightly  sloping  plain  representing  the  former  heach  or  sea-hed ;  it 
may  he  formed  either  of  the  older  material  in  which  it  was  cut,  or  of 
newer  material  laid  down  on  the  denuded  surface  hy  the  sea.  In  the 
district  under  consideration,  the  scarp  is  frequently  cut  in  the  Boulder- 
clay,  which  the  Glacial  Period  spread  over  the  low  lands ;  hut  often 
it  is  formed  of  much  more  ancient  rocks.  This  old  coast-line, 
and  its  accompanying  plain  of  denudation,  may  he  seen  admirahly 
displayed  at  many  places  in  the  north-east.  In  County  Down,  in  the 
Ards  peninsula,  it  is  well  developed,  as  at  Cloghey  Bay.  Here  a 
sandy,  grass-grown  plain,  yielding  marine  shells,  and  up  to  half  a  mile 
in  hreadth,  stretches  from  the  present  shore-line  inland  to  a  series  of 
hold  hluffs,  over  fifty  feet  in  height,  cut  in  the  Glacial  drift.  On  one 
of  these,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  scarp,  an  earthen  tumulus  is 
huilt,  and  looks  down  on  Kirkistone  Castle,  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  structure,  which  stands  on  the  old  heach  below. 

At  numerous  points  round  the  Antrim  coast,  the  raised  heach  is 
well  marked.  The  coast  road  is  huilt  on  the  old  terrace  in  many 
places,  with  the  sea  on  one  hand,  and  the  scarp  on  the  other,  cut  some- 
times in  the  drift,  sometimes  in  the  basalt  or  the  chalk.  At  Drains 
Bay,  Carnlough  Bay,  and  elsewhere,  the  shelf  widens,  and  is  formed 
of  beach-gravels,  with  a  scarp  of  Boulder-clay  rising  steeply  behind  it. 

Nowhere  are  the  features  under  consideration  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  neighbourhood  where  **the  gold  ornaments" 
were  found.  Here  the  terrace  is  very  extensive,  covering  many  square 
miles,  and  is  formed  of  clays  and  sands— the  old  bud  of  the  sea. 
Edging  this  is  a  splendid  scarp  of  Boulder-clay,  distant  in  places  from 
two  to  three  miles  from  the  natural  high- water  mark  of  the  present 
day,^  and  30  to  40  feet  in  height.  To  the  northward  of  this 
plain,  beside  the  road  which  skirts  the  low  ground,  high  bluffs  of 
basalt  may  be  seen,  the  material  composing  which  has  slipped  down 
from  the  hills  over  the  Lias  clays,  and  been  finally  eroded  by  the  sea 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing. 


^  Land  hiis  been  reclaimed  here,  shuttiDg  out  the  sea  from  portion  of  itB  natural 
foreshore. 
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Another  well-marked  erosion  feature,  proving  emergence  of  the 
land,  is  the  occurrence  of  sea-caves  at  a  level  higher  than  that  at 
which  their  formation  by  wave-action  would  be  possible.  Such  caves 
maj  be  studied  with  advantage  at  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  the  Gobbins,  in 
County  Antrim,  where  the  tide  now  enters  them  only  at  or  near  high 
water.  Again,  west  of  Ballintoy  harbour,  some  of  the  caves  cut  in 
the  chalk  have  been  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  used  as  boat-houses  and 
stores.  At  Bed  Bay,  in  the  same  county,  a  row  of  caves  may  be  seen 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  Antrim  Coast  road,  cut  in  the  Kew  B«d  Sand- 
stone, some  of  which  were  till  recently  used  as  dwellings. 

Deposition  Phenomena, 

The  phenomena  of  deposition  are  more  extensive  and  varied,  and 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  detailed  study.  As  the  land  sank, 
allowing  the  sea  to  make  inroads  into  the  drift  and  otlier  soft  deposits 
of  the  land  margin,  the  eroded  material,  and  that  brought  down  by 
streams,  was  deposited  along  the  coast.  On  the  more  open  shores,  or 
where  currents  prevailed,  these  beds  consisted  mainly  of  gravel  and 
sand;  in  the  deeper  or  quieter  waters,  mud  was  laid  down.  On 
and  in  these  deposits,  in  many  places,  a  varied  fauna  flourished,  the 
nature  of  which,  as  gleaned  from  the  shells  and  other  harder  parts  of 
the  animals  which  still  remain,  often  furnishes  valuable  evidence  as 
to  depth  of  water  and  other  conditions  under  which  this  fauna  lived. 
These  old  sea-beds,  shoals,  and  beaches,  by  subsequent  elevation,  have 
l>een  raised  above  high-water  mark,  or,  though  still  submerged,  are  now 
seen  at  levels  higher  than  those  at  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  Raised  Beach  Deposits, 

These  raised  beaches  and  sea-beds  are  finely  developed  in  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  the  latter  even  better  than  the  former.  The 
famous  raised  beach  of  Lame  is  a  gravel-bank,  a  long  tapering  ridge, 
heaped  up  by  tides,  extending  from  the  narrow  entrance  of  Lame 
Lough  for  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  waters  of  the  bay 
(riate  IV.).  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  stratified  gravel, 
with  sandy  beds  (Plates  VI.,  VII.) ;  the  latter  often  exhibit  colonies 
of  buiTowing  bivalve  shells,  still  in  the  position  in  which  they  lived. 
All  the  layers  yield  abundant  specimens  of  the  commoner  univalve 
shells  which  crawl  about  between  tides  or  in  shallow  water.  With 
these  shells,  as  will  be  referred  to  later,  flints  worked  by  man  are  found. 
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Notices  of  ibis  raised  beach,  the  classic  one  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
are  numerous ;  and  a  detailed  account  has  been  published:^  so  for  the 
present  the  abore  brief  notice  will  serve.  Afterwards  we  shall  return 
to  the  subject,  and  add  some  further  obeerrations  which  we  recently 
made  at  Lame. 

The  Kinnegar,  at  Holywood,  is  a  similar,  but  less  derated  graTel- 
spit,  laid  down  in  quieter  waters.  At  Ballyholme  Bay,  County  Down, 
the  yilias  fronting  the  sea  are  built  on  24  feet  of  beach-grayels.  their 
surface  being  now  20  feet  above  hi^  water.  At  Xilroot,  Camlough, 
ftc,  in  Antrim,  Greenore  in  Louth,  and  verj  many  other  spots  around 
the  north-eastern  coast,  similar  deposits  of  elevated  marine  gravels  and 
sands  may  be  seen.* 

In  Donegal,  the  elevated  beaches  show  to  great  advantage ;  but 
here  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Atlantic  storms  have 
formed  grand  terraces  of  coarse  grarel,  with  steep  faces.  The  exist- 
ing beach,  when  well  developed,  consists  of  a  steep  slope  of  such 
gravel,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  above  ordinary  hig^-water 
mark,  and  dropping  again  at  the  back  sometimes  10  or  15  feet.  The 
raised  beach  appears  as  such  a  scarp  of  gravel,  30  to  40  feet  in  height^ 
separated  by  flat  cultivated  fields  from  the  present  beach.' 

The  EUuarina  Clay  Serus, 

It  is,  however,  in  our  bays  and  estuaries  that  the  finest  series 
of  deposits  are  found.  As  these  are  usually  seen  only  when  exca- 
vations expose  them,  and  as  the  beds  consist  largely  of  unsavoury 
mud,  they  did  not  attract  for  a  long  time  the  investigation  which  they 
deserved;  but  we  have  now  a  knowledge  of  them  which  is  very 
important  in  dealing  with  post-Glacial  land  movements. 

At  the  head  of  the  basin  which  forms  Belfast  Lough,  the  post- 
Olacial  deposits  are  of  considerable  thickness ;  and,  on  account  of  deep 
excavations  made  in  connexion  with  harbour  works,  unusually  good 


^  Praeger:  "Report  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation  on  the  Gravels  and 
Associated  Beds  of  the  Curran,  at  Lame,  County  Antrim.''  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field 
Club,  serieH  2,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  198-210.     2  plates.     LSOO. 

-  For  notices  of  these  beaches,  see  Praeger:  **  Keport  on  the  Raised  Beaches 
of  the  North-east  of  Ireland.'*  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad..  3rd  ?er..  vol.  iv.,  pp.  00-04,. 
plate  I.     1H07. 

'  Praecer  :  "The  Raised  Beaches  ot  Inisliowen."  Irish  y>it.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  278— 
235.      is'J7. 
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sections  have  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  examination.^  For  our 
present  purposes  the  extensive  exposures  on  the  site  of  the  Alexandra 
Dock,  which  have  been  fully  described,* maybe  taken  (fig.  1).  Here, 
overlying  the  latest  Glacial  deposits  (fine  red  sands  and  clays),  we  find 
an  old  land  surface,'  represented  by  a  bed  of  peat,  lying  at  a  depth  of 
some  28  feet  below  high-tide  level.  This  is  the  oldest  post-Glacial 
land  surface  in  the  district ;  and  it  shows,  moreover,  a  higher  level  of 
the  former  land  than  is  apparent  from  other  local  evidence.  In  this 
peat  remains  of  **  Irish  Elk,"  Bed  Deer,  and  Wild  Boar  occur,  but  no 
remains  of  Man  have  been  detected.  Overlying  the  old  land-surface  is 
a  series  of  marine  deposits,  showing  varied  depths  of  superincumbent 
sea.  At  Alexandra  Dock  there  is  first  6  feet  of  shallow-water  clay ; 
then  above  that  6  feet  of  clay  of  a  deeper-water  type,  to  which  local 
workers,  on  faunistic  evidence,  have  assigned  a  depth  of  at  least 
5  fathoms ;  and  overlying  this,  further  shallow- water  deposits  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  deep-water  type  of  clay,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  bed  of  the  series,  is  seen  again  in  Lame  Lough,  in  Lough 
Poyle,  and  in  Strangford  Lough.*  It  varies  but  little  in  character  in 
these  different  places,  and  has  a  remarkably  abundant  and  beautifully 
preserved  fossil  fauna,  which  is  indicative  of  a  climate  if  anything 
milder  than  the  present.* 


1  See  S.  A.  Stewart:  "The  Latest  Fluctuationa  of  the  Sea-level  on  our  own 
Coasts."  Eighth  Ann.  Report  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  pp.  66-67.  1871.  And  **A 
List  of  the  Fosails  of  the  Estuarine  Clays  of  Down  and  Antrim."  Ibid.y  Appendix, 
pp.  27-40. 

'  Praeger :  "  On  the  Estuarine  Clays  at  the  new  Alexandra  Dock,  Belfast.** 
Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  series  2,  vol.  ii.,  AppendU  for  1886-87,  pp.  29-62. 

1887. 

3  It  may  be  noted  that  Sir  A.  Geikie,  who  believes  that  many  of  the  submerged 
peats  do  not  represent  former  land-surfaces  in  $itUy  but  were  formed  in  lagoons,  or 
by  the  sliding  of  beds  of  Peat,  has  recently  referred  to  this  Belfast  bed  as  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  instar  ces  of  submerged  land -surfaces.  (Q.J.  G.  S.,  vol.  Ix. 
(Proc),  page  c:  1904.) 

*  Praeger :  **  Report  on  the  Estuarine  clays  of  the  North-east  of  Ireland."  Proc. 
R.  I.  Acad.,  series  3,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  212-289.     1892. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  similar  evidence  of  a  slightly 
milder  climate  during  the  post-Glacial  submergence  has  been  adduced  by  Brady, 
Crosskey,  and  Robertson  (Monograph  of  the  Post-Tertiary  Entomostraca  of 
Scotland,  &c.,  pp.  80-84.     PalaDontographical  Society,  1874). 


^ 
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Geological  Histort  of  the  District. 

Late  Glacial  History. 

With  the  fluctuations  of  level  Tvhich  took  place  in  Glacial  times 
we  are  not  directly  concerned ;  but  the  question  of  land-level  at  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  Period  bears  directly  on  our  subject,  as  furnishing 
the  starting-point  of  the  series  of  movements  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  The  high-level  shelly  gravels,  fossiliferous  Boulder-day?, 
and  eskers  of  Ireland,  which  were  formerly  held  to  indicate  sub- 
mergence during  the  Ice  Age,  are  now  generally  believed  by  students 
of  Glacial  geology  to  have  been  formed  by  the  transport  of  material  by 
land-ice,  and  by  waters  flowing  on  the  edges,  or  in  the  body  of  an  ice- 
sheetJ  This  view  has  recently  received,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
strong  confirmation  in  the  finding  by  Muff  and  Wright^  of  an  early- 
Glacial  raised  beach,  extending  far  along  the  southern  coast,  and 
having  a  level  of  about  10  feet  above  that  of  the  present  beach.  The 
deposits  which  rest  on  this  beach,  beneath  the  Boulder-clay,  bear 
witness  that  at  no  time  subsequent  to  their  deposition  has  the  land 
been  relatively  lower  than  at  present.  They  point  to  a  rise  in  the 
land-level  of  some  20  feet  between  the  time  when  the  beach  was 
formed  and  the  deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay.  This  Glacial  emer- 
gence of  the  land  would  appear  to  be  a  widely  recognized  feature 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  may  have  been  of  considerable  amount. 
It  lasted  on  into  post-Glacial  times,  as  witnessed  by  the  steady 
cutting  down  of  the  river- valleys  during  that  period,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  widespread  late  post-Glacial  submergence  of  some- 
what less  amount,  which  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  British 
Islands  left  the  country  as  we  now  find  it.  W.  Pengelly'  estimated 
the  emergence  on  the  south  coast  of  England  at  70  feet  or  more,  the 
subsequent  submergence  at  at  least  40  feet.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
this  high  land-level,  without  doubt,  continued  till  after  the  growth  of 
the  deep  peat-bed  of  the  Belfast  estuary,  which  postulates  a  level  at 


*  See  G.  W.  Lamplugh  and  others:  "The  Geology  of  the  country  around 
Dublin,"  1903,  pp.  46-48;  and  "The  Geology  ot  the  country  around  Belfaat," 
1904,  pp.  69-65.     (Memoirs  Geol.  Survey,  Ireland.) 

-  H.  B.  Muff  and  W.  B.  Wright:  **  On  a  Pre-Glacial  or  Glacial  Raised  Beach 
in  County  Cork."     Geol.  Mag.  (4}x.,  pp.  501-603.     1903. 

^  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  i.,  part  iv.,  p.  34,  1S65  ;  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  25,  134. 
1867. 
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least  30  feet  higher  than  at  present.  The  persistence  of  this  com- 
paratiyely  high  land-level  also  accounts  for  the  apparent  gap  hetween 
the  Boulder-clay  and  the  oldest  post-Glacial  deposit  (usually  peat) 
on  which  geologists  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  com- 
mented. The  sudden  transition  from  beds  showing  Glacial  conditions^ 
to  othei;|3  witnessing  a  temperate  climate,  represents  a  long-enduring 
land-surface,  and  a  wearing  down  of  the  Boulder-clay.  Our  local 
post-Glacial  history  then  begins  with  a  long  period  of  emergence, 
and  a  land-level  at  least  30  feet  higher  than  at  present. 

Post'  Glacial  Sistory, 

If  we  combine  the  information  obtainable  from  the  Lame  raised 
beach  with  that  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  Belfast  sections,  we  may 
piece  together  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  post-Glacial  fluctua- 
tions of  Innd-level  in  the  Belfast  district.  Larne  lies  18  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Belfast.  There  is  evidence  that  the  final  movement  of  emergence, 
at  all  events,  increased  northward,  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  being 
raised,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lever  of  which  the  fulcrum  lay  somewhere 
south  of  Dublin.^  Nevertheless,  the  differential  movement  between 
Belfast  and  Lame  must,  if  any,  have  been  slight,  and  for  purposes  of 
general  illustration  may  be  neglected. 

The  Larne  and  Alexandra  Dock  sections,  placed  side  by  side  and 
adjusted  with  respect  to  present  sea -level,  stand  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Leaving  out  of  account  any  possible  slight  differential  movement,  we 
may  slide  these  sections  up  or  down  together  with  reference  to  sea- 
level,  and  see  how  far  they  help  us  to  unravel  the  history  of  the 
deposits.  An  emergence  sufficient  to  bring  the  Belfast  peat-bed  above 
tide-level  will  raise  the  Boulder-clay  on  which  the  Lame  section  sub- 
sequently accumulated  far  above  the  sea — 20  feet  or  more.  No  doubt, 
while  the  woods  or  copses  which  prevailed  at  Belfast  were  flourishing, 
the  Boulder-clay  at  Larne  was  being  eroded  into  the  very  undulating 
surface  which  it  now  exhibits  under  the  raised-beach  gravels.  The 
sand,  Lower  or  shallow- water  Estuarine  Clay,  and  Upper  or  deep- 
water  Estuarine  Clay,  which,  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  in  all,  cover  the 
peat  at  Belfast,  give  evidence  of  a  great  and  more  or  less  continuous 
depression  of  the  land,  amounting  to  at  least  60  feet  below  the  level 


^  Edwnid  Hull  has  devoted  a  short  paper  to  this  point :  **  On  the  Raised  Beach 
of  tho  North-east  of  Ireland,"  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1872,  Sections,  pp.  113-114. 
1873. 
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previously  prevailing.  Following  upon  the  assumption  of  a  corre- 
sponding movement  at  Lame,  we  shall  have  the  Boulder-clay  then 
dipping  helow  the  waves  at  about  the  close  of  the  time  when  the 
shallow-water  clay  was  laid  down  at  Belfast.  On  the  former  land- 
surface  of  Boulder-clay,  beach-gravels,  and  in  places  muds,  were  laid 
down. 

The  continuance  of  the  depression  that  allowed  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Clay  to  accumulate  in,  say,  five  fathoms  of  water  at  Belfast, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  up  to  12  feet  of  coarse  beach-gravels,  the 
highest  beds  in  the  Lame  series.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
same  amount  of  submergence  (26  feet  below  present  mean  sea-level), 
which  would  bring  the  top  of  the  Lame  gravels  well  within  reach  of 
the  waves,  would  provide  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  of  water  over  the 
surface  of  the  Upper  Estuarine  Clay  at  Belfast,  which  is  fairly  within 
the  depth — 5  to  10  fathoms — for  which  local  geologists  have  stipulated, 
on  quite  other — namely,  faunistic — grounds.  Subsequently  a  period  of 
emergence  set  in.  The  Lame  beds  were  raised  above  the  sea,  where 
they  have  remained  ever  since,  and  tell  us  nothing  further  of  fluctua- 
tions of  level ;  but  the  Belfast  section  continues  the  story.  Over- 
lying the  Upper  Estuarine  Clay  is  a  bed  of  clean  yellow  sand,  full  of 
washed  single  valves  of  shells  derived  in  part  from  the  upper  clay^ 
This  shows  that  the  deep-water  clay  has  been  raised  to  near  tide-level, 
allowing  the  waves  to  wash  orer  it,  and  eventually  to  throw  down  on 
it  a  beach  deposit.  And,  finally,  a  slight  movement  of  depression 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  clean  yellow  beach  has  been 
overlaid  once  again  by  muds  full  of  littoral  burrowing  mollusks.  Of 
this  small  recent  depression  of  the  land  there  is  evidence  elsewhere, 
in  the  form  of  peat-bogs  now  washed  by  the  waves  (as  at  Portrush),. 
and  so  forth. 

Graphic  Representation  of  the  Changes  of  Level. 

The  series  of  fluctuations  of  level  above  described  may  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  a  diagram  such  as  fig.  1 ,  Plate  V.  Let  the  vertical 
coordinate  represent  vertical  distance  relative  to  mean  sea-level  (the 
strong  horizontal  line) ;  and  let  the  horizontal  coordinate  represent 
geological  time.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  latter,  as  there  are  no 
data  wherewith  to  gauge  the  period  of  time  represented  by  each  bed. 
But  assuming,  to  render  a  diagram  poSvsible,  a  scale  of  uniform  deposition 
in  lieu  of  a  scale  of  years,  we  may  lay  down  our  Alexandra  Dock  section 
horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  diagram  to  a  convenient  scale.     Then 
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from  the  middle  of  each  bed  we  drop  a  coordinate  to  the  point  which 
represents  the  average  level  (either  depth  of  water  or  height  above 
sea)  at  which,  according  to  its  fauna  and  other  characteristics,  we 
believe  each  bed  to  have  been  deposited.  The  movements  of  any 
point  at  Alexandra  Dock  relative  to  sea-level  are  then  represented  by 
the  curve  drawn  as  a  firm  line,  the  particular  point  chosen  in  this 
case  being  the  base  of  the  peat,  where  the  post-Glacial  series  begins. 
The  movements  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  do  not  correspond  with  this 
curve,  since  the  surface  has  kept  rising,  owing  to  accumulation  of 
sediment ;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  surface-level  throughout  the 
period  in  question.*  The  method  is,  of  course,  very  rough-and-ready, 
but  nevertheless  shows  the  main  features  of  the  fluctuations  under 
discussion.  Viewed  then  according  to  the  scale  of  accumulation  at 
Alexandra  Dock,  the  curve  shows  the  fluctuations  of  level  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  Assuming,  as  we  have  already  done,  that 
the  same  fluctuations  of  level  occurred  at  Lame,  we  can  apply  this 
curve  to  the  Lame  section  with  interesting  results  (fig.  2,  Plate  Y.). 
Here,  on  the  same  scale,  the  line  ZZ*  represents  the  Curran  section  at 
the  present  day,  from  the  top  to  the  surface  of  the  Boulder-clay, 
adjusted  to  its  present  position  as  regards  sea-level.  The  curve  TTZwiH 
represent  the  fluctuation  of  the  point  Z  (the  surface  of  the  Boulder- 
clay),  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Belfast  section.  If  we  draw 
from  Z  a  parallel  curve  ZT^X',  this  represents  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  surface  of  the  gravels  until  they  dip  down  below 
high  water  at  JV.  Working  from  the  other  end  of  the  curve,  we  flnd 
that  the  base  of  Boulder- clay  remains  above  the  sea  up  to  the  point 
M,  Therefore  the  deposition  of  the  Lame  gravels  cannot  have  begun 
earlier  than  My  nor  continued  later  than  iV;  the  gravels  were  deposited 
during  the  downward  movement  of  the  land  represented  by  the  curve 
MX,  It  follows  that  some  line  joining  Mto  iV  will  represent  the 
highest  level  that  the  surface  of  the  deposits  could  have  had  during  the 


*  Leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  any  denudation  that  may  have  taken 
place,  conceniing  which  cvadence  is  not  available.  The  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  top  of  the  deep-water  clay  and  the  overlying  beach-sand 
(line  5)  undoubtedly  represents  denudation,  and  consequently  time,  perhaps  of 
cojjsiideruble  amount ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds  at  tbe  close  of  the  deposition 
of  the  upper  clay  (represented  by  that  portion  of  line  5  which  lies  between  the 
two  curves)  may  have  been  greater,  subsequently  diminishing  by  denudation 
towards  £,  till  finally,  by  the  deposition  of  tlie  beach-sand,  the  depth  of  deposits 
became  7i£". 
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period  of  sedimentation.  Now,  the  thickness  of  the  Lame  deposits — 
30  feet  of  inter-tidal  or  shallow-water  deposits — shows  that  even  at 
the  point  of  maximum  depression  X,  the  surface  of  the  heds  was,  at 
Ji7,  only  2  feet  helow  high  water,  and  became  land  as  soon  as  the 
movement  of  elevation  set  in.  Further,  the  Lame  section  consists 
first  (at  base)  of  coarse  gravels  (probably  intertidal),  then  littoral 
sands  and  shallow-water  Estuarine  Clay  (probably  laid  down  at  or 
a  little  below  low  water),  and  then  a  thick  mass  of  beach-gravels. 
Constructing  a  curve  from  these  facts,  as  in  the  Belfast  section,  we  get 
MP^&B  representing  the  surface  of  the  Lame  beds  daring  deposition, 
P  being  the  lowest  point,  when  the  bed  of  Estuarine  Clay  was  laid 
down.  Collating  this  diagram  with  fig.  1,  it  is  seen  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  whole  Lame  series  corresponds  in  age  with  the  Estuarine 
Clay  of  Belfast,  and  was  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  down- 
ward movement  up  to  the  point  of  maximum  depression. 

In  figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  Y.,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  a»* 
constant,  and  that  of  the  land  as  fluctuating.  If  we  assume  instead 
the  level  of  the  land  to  have  been  constant,  and  that  of  the  sea  to  have 
been  fluctuating,  the  diagram  will  take  a  different  and  interesting 
form,  shown  to  the  same  scale  in  fig.  3,  Plate  V.  The  assumption 
of  an  even  rate  of  sedimentation  will  then  give  the  line  A'F'  as  repre- 
senting the  increasing  thickness  of  the  beds,  each  of  which  may  be 
drawn  in  as  shown.  The  vertical  distance  from  any  point  on  this  line 
to  the  curve  gives  the  depth  of  water  (a  negative  quantity  between  A 
and  B)  at  the  time.  The  horizontal  line  AF  shows  the  position  (in 
this  case  one  of  rest)  of  the  same  point  as  chosen  in  hg.  1 — namely, 
the  base  of  the  peat. 

Summary, 

To  summarize  the  geological  evidence.  Far  back  in  post-Glacial 
times,  the  land  stood  relatively  higher  than  at  present.  The  amount 
of  this  elevation  was,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Belfast  peat- 
bed,  still  at  least  over  30  feet  above  the  level  now  prevailing.  A 
long  period  of  submergence  ensued,  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
the  Lame  series  was  deposited.  The  total  amount  of  this  subsidence, 
as  shown  by  independent  evidence  at  Belfast  and  at  Lame,  cannot 
have  been  less  than  55  feet ;  and  it  resulted  in  a  land-level  at  least 
25  feet  lower  than  at  present.  "We  are  faced  by  a  difficulty  here,  as 
no  2 5- feet  shelf  has  been  so  far  detected  in  the  district  correspond- 
ing with  this  depression ;  but  nevertheless  the  evidence  lent  by  the 
fauna  at  Belfast,  and  the  level  of  the  beds  at  Lame,  appears  to  admit 
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of  no  other  interpretation.  Even  the  Ballyholme  beach  stands  higher 
than  it  should  if  correlated  with  the  10-  to  15-foot  shelf  which  is  well 
marked  in  the  district.^  Elevation  setting  in,  the  land  rose  from  the 
waves,  till  slightly  higher  than  at  present — probably  about  5  feet 
above  its  present  level.  A  slight  movement  of  submergence  in  recent 
times  has  left  the  surface  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  may  be  worth  recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the 
maximum  submergence,  since,  as  we  have  said,  the  shelf  which  is  found 
around  Belfast  Lough,  for  instance,  appears  to  point  to  a  less  amount 
of  depression  than  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  Belfast  clays  and 
Lame  gravels — namely,  to  about  15  feet  below  present  levels,  in  lieu  of 
25  feet.  From  5  to  10  fathoms  is  the  depth  of  water  for  which,  on 
faunistic  grounds,  local  geologists  have  stipulated  for  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Clay  at  Belfast.  In  the  diagram  (fig.  1,  Plate  V),  we  have 
taken  a  minimum,  and  allowed  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  (or  24  feet  below 
])resent  level)  for  the  point  of  maximum  submergence,  which  gives 
an  average  of  4^  fathoms  for  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  deep- 
water  clay.  This  same  maximum  amount  of  submergence  will  bring 
the  top  of  the  Lame  gravels  2  feet  below  high-water  mark  at  the 
time  of  maximum  depression,  which  corresponds  with  the  observed 
nature  of  the  surface-deposits  of  the  Lame  section.  It  may  be 
argued  that  a  smaller  amount  of  submergence  would  suffice  at  Lame, 
inasmuch  as  the  crest  of  the  beach  might  have  accumulated  some  feet 
above  high  water,  having  been  heaped  up  by  storms.  To  this  we 
may  answer  that  the  conformation  of  the  coast  at  Lame,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  beach  was  laid  down,  is  against  the  formation 
of  a  stoim-beach  there ;  and  further,  that  against  the  possibility  of  a 
storm-beach  may  be  placed  the  fact  that  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  sagging  down  which  is  almost  sure  to  have  taken  place  on  a 
narrow  gravel  ridge,  exposed  since  Neolithic  times  to  atmosphenc 
agencies  and  human  industries. 

The  same  difficulty  of  correlating  the  deposition -level  with  the 
erosion-level,  it  may  be  remarked,  faces  the  geologist  in  Scotland. 
James  Geikie,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  fluctuations  of  level, 
concludes  that  dui'ing  the  formation  of  the  Carses,  the  sea  *'  attained 
to  a  height  above  its  present  level  of  about  50  feet.'*  -  Yet  the  raised 
beaches  belonging  to  this  period  of  submergence  have  an  elevatiuu  of 
25  feet.     Geikie  remarks,  relative  to  this  point,  that  in  many  cases  it 

'    JSee  Iri.>h  ya(iirali6t,\i)\.  xiii.,  p.  IIG,  IDOl. 
-  "  riehisioiic  Europe,"  p.  402. 
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is  evident  that  the  sea  of  the  25-30-foot  raised  beach  has  demolished 
older  higher  beaches.^  The  same  explanation  had  occurred  to  us: 
that  in  those  places  "where  a  notch  was  cut  during  the  time  of  greatest 
submergence,  a  more  protracted  pause  in  the  emergence  produced  a 
more  pronounced  beach,  which  cut  back  into  the  former  one  and 
destroyed  it. 

As  to  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  the  particular  series  of  earth- 
movements  which  we  have  been  discussing,  there  is  little  detailed 
evidence  at  present  available  regarding  the  earlier  fluctuations.  But 
in  Ireland  the  flnal  movement  of  elevation  took  place  about  a  hinge 
which  is  situated  somewhere  southward  of  Dublin,  where  the  raised 
beach,  so  conspicuous  in  the  north-east,  sinks  to  sea-level.' 

COBKELATION  WITH  ElTGUSH  AND  SCOTTISH  LaND  MoVSKKNTS. 

The  area  affected  by  the  series  of  movements  appears  to  be  somewhat 
extensive,  but  nevertheless  circumscribed;  and  while  in  central 
Scotland  and  northern  England  a  practically  identical  history  has 
been  demonstrated,  in  many  other  districts,  where  the  evidence  is 
sufficient,  it  points  to  movements  which  cannot  be  fitted  in  with 
those  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  literature  of  the  post- 
Glacial  deposits  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  is  voluminous,  and 
the  results  and  conclusions  are  such  that  it  is  often  not  easy  to  correlate 
them  or  to  generalize,  especially  as  regards  the  relation  between  the 
earth-movements  described  and  human  periods.  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  any  general  survey  of  the  subject,  but  will  deal  briefly  with 
a  few  districts  whence  detailed  evidence  is  forthcoming  which  bears 
on  the  movements  with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing. 

In  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area,  the  post- Glacial  series 
has  been  especially  studied  by  De  Ilance^  and  by  T.  Mellurd  Reade.* 

About  Liverpool,  for  instance,  the  coast  sand-hills,  or  on  lower 
grounds  beds  of  silt,  rest  on  a  layer  of  peat,  an  old  land  surface, 


1  Jbid.,  p.  418. 

*  See  Edward  Hull,  loc.  cit. 

3  C.  E.  De  Ranee  :  **  On  the  Postglacial  Deposits  of  Western  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,"  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xxvi.,  656-668.  1870.  And  *'  The  Superficial  Deposiu  of 
south-west  Lancashire.*'     1877.     (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.) 

*  Consult  Proc.  Liverpool  Gfol.  Soc,  sessions  1871-2,  1877-8,  1881-2, 1882-3, 
&c. ;  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  (N.S.),  ii.,  pp.  255-258;  Geol.  Mag.,  1896, 
pp.  488-492  ;  ditto,  1900,  pp.  97-104  ;  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xliv.,  pp.  291-299,  1888. 
£t  ceetera. 
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with  stools  of  Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  Birch,  &c.,  and  remains  of  extinct 
Pleistocene  mammals.  Under  this  repose  beds  of  blue  marine  clay, 
with  Serohicularia  piperata^  &c.,  which  rest  in  turn  on  an  eroded 
surface  of  Boulder- clay,  which  in  certain  places  bears  beds  of  peat  in 
its  depressions.  The  conclusions  which  De  Banco  and  Beade  draw 
from  their  studies  of  the  Lancashire  series  are  identical  in  all 
essential  details,  and  may  with  advantage  be  ranged  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Irish  results.  The  account  of  the  English  sequence 
here  given  is  abridged  from  a  demonstration  given  by  Mr.  Beade  to 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Liverpool,  at  Leasowe,  on 
June  2nd,  1883. 


Mersbt  District. 
(1).  Land  surface  of  Boulder-clay,  acted 
on  by  subaerial  denudation. 

(2).  Growth  of  peat  ("Lower  Forest 

Bed  "}  upon  this  surface. 
(3).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  25  feet 

below  present  level. 
(4).  Formation  of  blue    marine    clays 

(the    *'Formby    and    Leasowe 

Marine  Beds  "). 
(5).  Elevation    until    the    land    stood 

''much  higher  than  at  present. 


)» 


(6).  Formation  of  peat  now  sub- 
merged (**  Upper  Forest  Bed  '*). 

(7).  Partial  submergence,  with  forma- 
tion of  sand-dunes,  silts  with 
Roman  remains,  &c. 


Belfast  Distkict. 

( 1 ).  Land  surface  of  Boulder-day,  acted 

on  by  subaerial  denudation,  seen 

both  at  Belfast  and  at  Lame. 
(2).  Growth  of  peat  upon  this  surface, 

seen  at  Belfast. 
(3).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  at  least 

25  feet  below  present  leveL 
(4).  Formation  of    blue  marine  clays 

(the  Lower  and  Upper  Estuarine 

Clays). 
(5).  Elevation    until    the    land    stood 

about    5    feet   higher   than    at 

present. 
(6).  At    Belfast,    formation    of  beach 

deposits  now  buried.    In  other 

places,  of  peat. 
(7).  Slight  depression,  submerging  the 

beds  mentioned  in  (6). 


A  closer  parallelism  is  hardly  possible.  The  only  discrepancy 
between  the  two  series  is  shown  at  (5).  Here  Reade  contends  for  an 
elevation  considerably  greater  than  that  now  prevailing,  which  united 
England  to  the  Continent.  In  Ireland  we  so  far  find  evidence  of  only 
a  slight  elevation  above  present  levels.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
formation  of  the  latest  beds  of  the  series — the  silts,  overlying  the 
superior  peat — dates  buck  to  Roman  times. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  lies  midway  between  Antrim  and  Lanca- 
shire, the  post-Glaciul  senes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  bears  out  the  order  of 
events  above  describtd.  G.  W.  Lampliigh  states  that  the  only 
recognizable  post-Glacial  marine  deposit  is  a  widely  extending  raised 
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beach,  10  to  12  feet  above  high -water  mark,  which  bears  on  its  surface 
Neolithic  chipped  flints.  Where  the  beach  is  broad,  the  flints  are  much 
more  abundant  on,  if  not  confined  to,  the  landward  parts;  so  that 
while  this  portion  had  been  already  elevated  in  Neolithic  times,  the 
elevation  of  the  seaward  portion  may  be  post-Neolithic.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  a  slight  subsequent  submergence.* 

In  the  north-eastof  England,  in  the  Humber  estuary,  a  very  similar 
order  of  events  can  be  adduced.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  a  high 
post-Glacial  land  surface — an  eroded  surface  of  Boulder-clay  some  50 
feet  higher  than  the  present  land-level.  Peat  formed  on  this  surface 
in  a  temperate  climate.  Then  came  rapid  depression  and  deposition  of 
a  considerable  thickness  of  marine  warp.  Emergence  succeeded,  as 
witnessed  by  an  upper  peat-bed.  A  final  slight  submergence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  this  upper  peat  is  now  near  low  water ;  but 
Clement  Reid  suggests  that  the  apparent  depression  may  be  due  to  a 
change  in  the  tides.  No  human  remains  help  to  date  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  series.' 

In  central  Scotland,  also,  though  authorities  have  differed  as  to  the 
dating  of  the  changes  of  level,  the  phenomena  present  a  striking  con- 
cordance with  those  observed  in  our  own  district.  An  excellent 
general  description  of  the  post-Glacial  succession  is  given  by  Jamieson.' 
Above  the  Glacial  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  lies  a 
bed  of  peat,  an  undoubted  land  surface,  on  which  rest  the  Carse  clays, 
marine  silts  which  yield  a  fauna  identical  with  that  of  our  Lower 
Estuarine  Clay,  /S(?roif<^/«riajt?«jp«ra^a  being  characteristic  ;  their  fauna 
indicates  "a  climate,  if  anything,  milder  than  at  present."  Elsewhere 
around  the  coast  raised  beaches,  coiTesponding  in  elevation  with  the 
Carse  deposits,  are  frequent.  Resting  on  the  Carse  clays  or  raised 
beaches,  peat,  8  to  14  feet  in  thickness,  occurs  in  places,  and  thick 
masses  of  blown  sand.  Also  shell-mounds  with  chipped  flints, 
and  elsewhere  worked  flints  lying  on  the  material  of  the  old  beach. 
The  level  of  the  Carses  and  beaches  shows  a  former  depression 
of  25  to   30  feet  below  present  levels  around  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 


» "  The  Geology  of  the  lale  of  Man,*'  pp.  402-4.    1903.    (Mem.  Geol.  Survey) 
*  S.  V.   Wood,  jun.,   and  J.   L.  Borne  :    **  On  the  Glacial  and  Postglacial 

Structure  of  South-east   Yorkshire,"   Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxiv.,    pp.    156-159.     1868. 

Clement  Keid:    **  Geology  of  Holdemess,"   pp.    77,   111.   1886  (Mem.    Geol. 

Survey.) 

^T.  F.   Jamieson:  "History  of  the  last  geological  changes  in   Scotland," 

Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxi.,  161-203.     1866. 

&.  I.  A.  PUOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c]  [16] 
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bat  this  elevation  decreases  northward  to  some  8  feet  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Thus  to  the  comparison  of  movements  in  the  Belfast  and  Mersey 
districts  on  p.  158,  we  may  add  the  following  succession  of  events  in 
the  Forth  and  Tay  districts  as  sketched  by  Jamieson  : — 

(1).  Land   surface  of  Boulder-clay,  at    a  higher  level  than  the 

present  land  surface. 
(2).  Growth  of  peat  upon  this  surface. 
(3).  Submergence   to  a   depth  of   25  to  30  feet  below  present 

level. 
(4).  Formation  of  estuarine  beds  (the  Carse  clays),  raised  beaches, 

and  caves.     Man  now  in  the  country. 
(5).  Elevation  to  about  present  level. 
(6).  Accumulation  of  peat  and  of  blown  sand. 

Though  not  so  complete  as  the  Irish  or  Elnglish  accounts,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  above  closely  follows  these,  and  only  differs  in  the  absence 
of  certain  details  which  further  investigation  might  have  supplied. 

Jamieson  and  subsequent  authors  record  the  finding  of  traces  of 
man  of  various  ages — stone  celts,  dug-out  canoes,  and  anchors,  &c., 
of  iron,  in  the  Carses  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  last-named  led  Sir  A . 
Geikie^  and  others  to  infer  a  Roman  or  post-Koman  age  for  the  elevation. 
But  Munro,'  in  a  recent  summing-up  of  the  question,  discussing  the 
age  of  the  uplift,  concludes  that  **in  Scotland  this  movement  was 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  distnct,  but  prior  to  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain."  In  his  examination  and  cross- 
examination  in  the  "  gold  ornaments  "  trial,*  Munro  fully  deals  with 
the  evidence,  which  he  regards  as  untrustworthy  and  inadequate, 
which  has  been  put  forward  relegating  the  uplift  to  the  period  when 
iron  was  in  use  in  the  country  or  to  a  subsequent  time ;  and  he  strongly 
expresses  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  pre-Christian,  and  possibly 
Neolithic,  date  for  the  elevation  of  the  land.^ 


^  **  On  the  date  of  the  last  elevation  of  central  Scotland.'*  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xviii., 
218-232.  1862. 

2  Loc.  cit.f  p.  286. 

'^  Loc  cit.,  pp.  94-101. 

*  Note  added  in  Puess. — Since  the  reading  of  our  Paper,  Dr.  Munro  has 
reverted  to  this  question,  uiid  puhlished  an  important  Paper  (I'roe.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edinb., 
vol.  XXV.,  pp.  242-272.  1904)  on  the  age  of  the  final  uplift  in  Scotland,  a  propos 
of  the  evidence  given  at  the  **  gold  ornaments  "  trial,  already  referred  to.    In  this, 
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Another  important  general  account  of  tlie  central  Scottish  post- 
Glacial  series  is  given  by  James  Geikie.^  After  pointing  out  the 
apparent  break  in  the  succession  (see  p.  152,  supra)  which  occurs 
between  the  newest  Glacial  deposits  and  the  oyerlying  beds,  he  says 
that  the  submerged  peat,  which  is  in  many  places  present  as  the  oldest 
member  of  the  post-Glacial  series,  is  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Tay  of  clearly  older  date  than  the  2 5 -foot  raised  beaches  and  the 
Carse  clays,  since  it  may  everywhere  be  seen  passing  underneath  them. 
The  peat  is  now  generally  found  at  about  mean-tide  level,  but  varies 
in  level  from  high  tide  to  below  low  tide.  It  is  abundantly  proved  to 
be  an  old  land-surface,  and  shows  a  higher  former  land-level  than 
that  at  present  existing.  The  plants  of  the  peat  prove  that  the 
climate  at  the  period  of  its  deposition  was  not  less  genial  than 
the  present  climate.  The  Carse  clays  overlie  the  peat  to  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  45  feet,  their  surface  being  generally  from  25  to  45 
feet  above  present  sea-level.  These  clays  are  of  estuarine  origin; 
marine  shells  occur  in  them  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys, 
Scrohicularia  piperata  being  characteristic.  They  consist  of  fine 
silts,  usually  dull  brown  or  dirty  gray  in  colour ;  and  certain  characters 
seem  to  point  to  a  greater  rainfall  than  at  present,  and  a  lower 
winter  temperature,  with  local  glaciation  in  the  mountain  valleys. 


the  evidence  assigning  a  Roman  or  post-Roman  date  to  the  upheaval  is  destruc- 
tively  criticised  in  detail,  and  the  Kincardine  Roman  road  and  bronze  caldron  are 
discussed  as  proving  a  pre-Roman  land-level  as  high  as  that  existing  at  present. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Paper,  some  further  important  evidence  is  quoted — 
namely,  the  finding  of  a  Bronze  Age  cemetery  at  Joppa  (Proc.  S.  A.  Scotland, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  419.  1882),  the  interments  being  4  to  6  feet  below  a  ground  surface 
which  is  only  12  to  14  feet  above  high- water  mark ;  and  the  finding  of  a  set  of 
bronze  axes  of  early  type  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire  (Proc. 
S.  A.  Scotland,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  436.  1883j,  in  a  crevice  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock, 
against  which  were  heaped  up  a  few  feet  of  gravel,  the  spot  being  about  25  feet 
above  high  water.  The  fii*st  of  these  linds  clearly  proves  that  the  movement  of 
elevation  was  at  least  nearly  complete  in  Bronze  Age  times.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  second  find,  Dr.  Muni-o  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  upheaval  was 
not  yet  complete  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age,  since  he  assumes  the  **few 
feet  of  gravel"  to  be  deposited  by  the  sea.  But  in  the  absence  of  geological  evi- 
dence bearing  out  this  assumption,  and  showing  that  the  gravel  was  actually  portion 
of  an  undisturbed  raised  beach,  we  cannot  consider  the  case  for  a  termination  of  the 
emergence  so  late  as  the  Bronze  Age,  as  proved.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  late  Neolithic  and  early  Bronze  Age,  and  the  main  facts  go 
to  maintain  a  very  much  pre -Roman  date  for  the  emergence. 
I  **  Prehistoric  Europe,"  chaps,  xvi.-xvii.   1881. 

[15]* 
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Tliis  description,  taken  from  the  deposits  of  the  Tay  basin,  applies 
equally  to  those  of  the  Forth,  except  that  here  the  peat  has  not  been 
actually  seen.  Canoes  and  "rude  implements  and  weapons"  have 
been  found  in  the  Carse  clays  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  but 
rarely.  Subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Carses,  the  sea  retired 
from  about  60  feet  above  present  level  to  25  feet  above  present  level,, 
where  a  pause  resulted  in  the  f  oimation  of  well-marked  beaches,  with 
which  are  associated  bronze  implements  ;  the  fauna  shows  a  climate 
not  colder  than  the  present.  The  final  elevation  took  place  "long 
after  the  knowledge  of  metals  had  been  introduced." 

The  author's  summary  of  the  succession  of  events  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Tay,  Forth,  and  South  Esk,  may  be  digested  as  follows : — 

(1).  Long  after  the  "retreat  of  the  Glacial  sea,"  the  land  stood 
higher  than  at  present,  and  arboreal  vegetation  extended 
widely,  in  a  climate  not  less  genial  than  the  present. 

(2).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  25  to  40  feet  below  present  level. 
Accumulation  of  marine  silts  with  Scrohicularia  piperaia,. 

(3).  Accumulation  of  thick  beds  of  silt.  Water  generally  too  fresh 
in  the  estuaries  for  marine  molluscs. 

(4).  Elevation  until  the  land  stood  higher  than  at  present. 

(5).  Depression,  bringing  about  present  conditions. 

The  extremely  close  correspondence  of  this  series  of  events  to  that 
we  have  described  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  also  to  the  Mersey 
series  (p.  158,  supra)^  will  be  at  once  noticed.  The  only  important 
difference  lies  in  the  correlation  of  the  fluctuations  with  the  periods- 
of  early  human  history.  While  making  the  50-foot  submergence^ 
during  which  the  Carses  were  formed,  Neolithic,  James  Geikie  dates 
the  25-foot  raised  beaches,  wliich  resulted  from  a  pause  in  the  emer- 
gence, as  of  Bronze  Age.^  But  while  the  evidence  show  s  that  these 
beaches  are  not  newer  than  that,  they  may  prove  to  be  older,  as  we 
believe  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  beach  in  Ireland. 

In  the  district  of  East  Fife,  while  admitting  the  succession 

(1),  25-foot  raised  beach, 

(2).  Peat, 

(3).  Glacial  beds, 


»  Loc.  cit,  pp.  402-3,  428-9. 
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as  recorded  by  Thomas  Brown,*  Sir  A.  Geikie'  considers  tliat  the 
evidence  for  post-Glacial  submergence  of  even  a  small  extent  is  not 
convincing,  and  agrees  with  Fleming,'  who,  long  before,  referred  the 
formation  of  the  peat  (which  in  that  district  occurs  as  low  as  low- 
water  mark)  to  accumulation  ii^  lagoons. 

In  central  Scotland,  then,  as  in  north-western  England,  we  find  a 
series  of  oscillations  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  our  district. 
Opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  several  movements  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  not  concordant.  It  seems  clear  that  the  material  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  question  is  available  on  the  ground,  and 
such  a  research  appears  highly  desirable. 


Limits  of  the  Area  affected  hy  the  Fluetuatione, 

Jamieson's  observation  concerning  the  decrease  in  elevation  of  the 
post-Glacial  raised  beach  northward  of  the  Forth  is  highly  interesting, 
and  may  excuse  a  brief  divergence  from  the  subject  immediately  at 
hand.  His  observation  is  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  raised  beaches 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  which  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  quite  recently 
commented  ;*  and  James  Geikie,  writing  of  the  excellent  development 
of  the  26-foot  beach  in  the  Forth  district,  remarks  that  **  further 
north  the  best-marked  raised  beaches  occur  at  lower  levels."*  In 
Ireland,  the  decrease  of  elevation  southward  is  very  marked ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  final  movement  of  elevation,  at  any  rate,  was 
greatest  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  south  of  this  area  of  uniform  movements,  the  widely- 
extending  early-Glacial  raised  beach,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  (p.  150),  points  to  a  land-level  not  lower  than  the  present 
ever  since  Glacial  times,  since  a  depression  of  even  a  few  feet  would 
have  resulted  in  a  sweeping  away  by  the  waves  of  the  loose  deposits 
of  the  Glacial  beach. .  On  the  Welsh  coast  opposite,  the  bone-beds 


*  "  On  the  arctic  shell-beds  of  Elie  and  Errol,  viewed  in  connexion  "with  our 
other  glacial  and  recent  deposits."  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xxiv.,  pp.  617-634. 
1867. 

»  "Geology  of  Eastern  Fife,"  pp.  306-321.     1902. 

»  "  On  a  suhmnrine  forest  in  the  Frith  of  Tay."  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.,  Edinb., 
ix.  pp.  419-431.     1822. 

*  "Anniversary  Address,"  1904,  torn,  cit.,  pp.  xciii,  ciii. 

*  "  Prehistoric  Europe,"  p.  418. 
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of  the  caves  at  Gower»*  which  rest  on  a  beaeh  10  to  30  feet  al-ore 
the  prt'sent  beach,  auad  are  ohler  than  the  Bonlder-claj,  bear  witnt^ss 
to  a  similar  absence  of  poet-Glacial  sabmergence  of  any  considenble 
amount  in  south  ITales.  And  in  the  same  district,  as  regards  post- 
Glacial  times,  the  series  of  alternating  silts  and  peats  at  Barrr  Docks 
carefully  placed  on  record  by  Strahan,*  points  to  a  steady  «Iropping  of 
the  landf  amounting  to  bo  feet,  dnring  a  period  extending  from  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch  to  appiirently  the  present 
day.  But  the  dating  of  the  uppermost  peat- bed  at  Barry  as  ^eolidiic. 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  therein  of  a  fragment  of  a  polished  fint 
celt,  which,  according  to  Professor  Hughes,  ''  j?eems  to  have  been  used 
subsequently  as  a  strike-a-light,"  though  accepted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie. 
can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory — though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
that  betl  U  Neolithic. 

At  Southampton  the  ^^'eolithic  or  post-!Xeolithic  age  of  the  sub- 
mergence seems  better  established.  We  have  not  seen  the  Paper  •»£ 
T.  W.  Shore  and  J.  W.  Elwes,'  quoted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,*  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  third  bed  of  peat,  descending  to  43  feet  below  mean-tiue 
level,  yielded,  in  addition  to  an  abundant  flora  similar  to  the  present, 
and  remains  of  Bed-deer,  Boar,  Hare,  Reindeer,  and  Bo9  pnmigenius^ 
some  flint-flakes,  a  hammer-stone,  and  a  bone  needle.  These  records 
are  not  inconsistent,  the  Cork  beach  proving  Glacial  elevation  tind 
post-Glacial  depression,  the  Barry  and  Southampton  silts  and  peats, 
lying  at  a  lower  level,  representing  the  latter  movement  only.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  evidence  at  either  Cork,  Barry,  or  Southampton  precludes 
such  a  sequence  of  movement  as  took  place  in  northern  Ireland. 

In  Devonshire,  an  identical  succet^sion  of  events  was  traced  bv 
Ussher^  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— namely,  **intra-(}lacial"  beach- 
formation,  considerable  elevation,  growth  of  forests  and  formation  of 
peat,  and  gradual  submergence  bringing  in  present  levels.  Prtjtessor 
Boyd  I>awkin«*,  after  (quoting  from  Godwin- Austen  (Geological  Report 


^  R.  H.  Tiddeman:  '•  On  the  Age  of  the  KaLsiHi  Beach  of  Southern  Britain,  a» 
9een  in  <io\ver."     Report  of  Brit.  Asaoo.  for  I'JOU.  pp.  7'  O-702. 

•A.  Stnihan:  ''On  submcrj^ed  Land-fiurfaces  at  Barry,  GLimortraiisbire.** 
Q.J.  (},  <.  lii..  i)p.  t:(-i,>9.  1S%.  A.  Stnihaii  m-i  T.  <'.  <\i:!tnil:  ••'Hie 
('oimtr\-  arouii'i  « '.ir-iiif."  rp.  ^2-j4.    I'j<)2    Meui.  'mm.!,  "^nrv.  . 

•  rapt:i>  .iii.i  IVjc.  H;uhj.>bire  Field  CIul,  no.  iii.,  p.  i-'J.      !^.^'.'. 

"V\  .  A.  E.  f  r-'shf-r .    "Tho  (Thronoiogii.d  Valm.-  y-i  the  rieifftocciie  Deposits  ul* 
Devon."'      Q.  J.  <t.  >i..  .x.v.\iv..  pp.  4.j4-4.j8.      1*^7^. 
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on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  in  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxi.,  1865)  a 
similar  succession,  narrates  his  own  finding  of  worked  flints  in 
angular  detritus  and  clayey  land-wash  underlying  submerged  forest- 
beds  in  Devonshire.^ 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  British  Islands  widespread  evidence  of 
Glacial  emergence,  a  high  land-level  extending  into  post-Glacial  times, 
and  post-Glacial  submergence.  It  is  the  sharp  Neolithic  uprise  that 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Belfast-Forth-Mersey  area. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Munro,'  from  a  survey  of 
the  European  evidence,  concludes  that  along  a  line  passing  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  through  central  Scotland  and  Sweden,  the  land 
has  risen  during  the  Neolithic  period ;  while  in  the  south  of  England, 
Brittany,  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  southern  Baltic,  and  central 
Europe,  the  land  has  been  gradually  sinking  during  that  same  period. 
Mellard  Reade,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  he  finds  in  Belgium' 
records  of  a  series  of  oscillations  closely  corresponding  with  those  of 
Lancashire.  So  that  the  impression  produced  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evidence  is  that  these  recent  slight  fluctuations  are  of  an  uneven  and 
local  character. 

This  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  more  than  a  local 
interest,  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  such  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  are  actually  due  to  a  displacement 
of  the  level  of  the  ocean  cr  of  the  land-masses.  The  evidence  which 
we  have  had  under  review  lends  no  support  to  the  contention  of  Suess* 
that  these  changes  are  due  to  a  variability  of  the  sea-level,  but  tends 
to  confirm  the  view  lately  restated  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  that  **  the  changes 
of  level  of  which  our  islands  furnish  such  signal  illustrations,  have 
been  primarily  due,  not  to  any  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
but  to  movements  of  the  terrestrial  crust  connected  with  the  slow 
cooling  and  contraction  of  our  globe."* 


»  **  Early  Mnn  in  Britain,"  pp.  247-248.     1880. 

'  Robert  Munro :  **  On  the  Kelation  between  Arcbfleology,  Chronology,  and  Land 
Oscillations  in  Post-glacial  Times."  Archaologieal  Journal,  Iv.,  pp.  259-285. 
1898. 

3  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  liv.,  pp.  575-581.     1898. 

*  «*Das  Antlitz  derErde." 

*  **  Anniversary  Address,*'  1904,  already  quoted. 
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FUBTHER   KOTES   ON   THE   LaBNE   KaISED    BeACH. 

The  raised  beach  of  the  Curran,  at  Lame,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  our  present  subject,  considered  cither  geologically  or 
archseologically.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company  cleared  out  the  gravel,  which  formed  an  escarp- 
ment  on  the  southern  side  of  their  line  at  Lame  Harbour,  back  to  the 
boundary  of  their  property,  and  dressed  the  cutting  down  to  an  even 
slope ;  and  thus  the  classical  section  of  the  Lame  raised  beach,  bo 
often  visited  by  geologists  and  archaeologists,  disappeared  for  ever. 
Fortunately,  this  section — the  most  instructive  which  the  Curran  of 
Larnc  has  yielded — had  previously  been  systematically  investigated, 
described,  and  measured.  Other  sections,  formerly  available,  are  also 
no  longer  exposed.  Last  Easter,  with  kind  aid  from  Mr.  B.  D. 
Wise,  chief  engineer  to  the  railway  company,  we  spent  three  days 
directing  digging  operations  at  the  Curran,  in  order  to  procure  for 
the  Academy's  collection  a  further  series  of  localized  worked  flints 
from  various  depths  in  the  gravels.  In  view  of  the  destruction  of 
former  sections,  and  the  prospect  of  building  or  other  operations 
obscuring  those  that  remain,  it  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  what 
observations  we  made,  and  to  attempt  a  general  description  of  the 
geological  topography  of  this  interesting  spot  from  the  materials  that 
are  available. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  ground  is  seen  in  Plate  IV.  The 
Curran  consists  of  a  long  tapering  gravel-spit,  rising  from  1 0  to  20  feet 
above  high -water  mark,  and  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the 
narrow  entrance  of  Lame  Lough  southward  into  the  waters  of  the 
bay  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  gravels  are  clean, 
and  include  many  marine  shells  ;  they  rest  in  some  places  on  Boulder- 
clay  ;  in  other  sections,  a  bed  of  blue  Estuarine  Clay,  accompanied  by 
blackish  sands  and  gravels,  is  interposed  between.  The  peculiar  interest 
of  the  Lame  raised  beach  in  local  geology  and  archaeology,  as  is  well 
known,  rests  on  the  fact  that  from  top  to  base  (a  maximum  depth  of 
20  feet)  it  yields  worked  flints  of  Neolithic  type. 

The  geology  of  the  Curran  having  been  already  described  in  several 
papers,^  we  need  not  repeat  here  what  is  already  published,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  the  additional  details  which  we  wish  to  place  on  record. 


'  For  an  account  of  the  litemture  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  beds  themselves,  see 
Praeger's  "Report  on  tlic  Lame  Gravels,"  ** Report  on  tlie  Estuarine  Clays,*'  and 
*•  Report  on  the  Raised  Beaches,*'  already  referred  to. 
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A  ridge  or  mound  of  Bonlder-clay,  which  attains  a  maxim un> 
height  of  18  feet  above  present  high  water,  runs  (or  ran — for  much  of 
it  has  been  long  removed)  north-east  from  the  south  side  of  the  arch 
over  the  railway  across  the  site  of  the  British  Aluminium  Company's 
works  (from  D  to  Yon  plan,  fig.  2).  This  ridge  has  a  steep  slope  on 
either  side.  Southwards,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Curran,  the 
Boulder-clay  is  seen  again  a  couple  of  feet  above  high  water.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  the  ground  drops  to  the  northward ;  and  a  depres- 
sion runs  across  the  base  of  the  Curran  promontory  from  sea  to  sea. 
Bay  Koad,  which  is  level  from  end  to  end,  occupies  the  centre  of  this 
hollow.  Cuttings  here  showed  no  trace  of  Boulder-clay  down  to  about 
half-tide  level.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of 
submergence  in  which  the  gravels  and  associated  beds  accumulated, 
this  ridge  of  Boulder-clay  formed  an  island,  and  later  a  tidal  bank, 
against  and  finally  over  which  the  gravels  were  deposited.  That  the 
Boulder-clay  ridge  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  before  it 
got  covered  over  with  gravels  was  evident  in  one  of  our  trial  pits, 
where  its  surface  was  found  to  be  covered  with  large  sub- angular 
blocks  of  stone  clearly  derived  from  the  attrition  of  the  clay.  On  this 
boulder-beach,  the  characteristic  implement-bearing  gravels  were  laid 
down  to  a  depth  at  this  spot  of  10  feet.  The  Boulder- clay  bank  rises 
near  its  northern  end  (at  the  Aluminium  Works)  to  1 8  feet  above  present 
high  water,  or  only  2  feet  less  than  the  highest  point  of  the  gravels. 
The  gravels  are  thickest  just  to  the  leeward  (southward)  of  this  knoll ; 
and  the  whole  conformation  of  the  Curran  shows  that  the  gravels 
collected  around,  and  as  a  long  tail  behind  this  Boulder-clay  islet,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  tides  streamed  up  and  down. 

Prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  gravels,  fine  blue  Estuarine  Clay  was 
laid  down  in  the  depressions,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  knoll. 
The  formation  of  this  mud  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for,  requiring,  as 
it  does,  w^ater  free  from  violent  currents.  Perhaps  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  at  that  period  the  gravels  formed  a  barrier  further  on 
the  seaward  side,  and  shut  out  the  waves  of  the  open  sea,  even  as  the 
Curran  gravels  do  now ;  and  that  on  further  subsidence  of  the  land, 
the  gravelly  beach  advanced  till  it  covered  the  clay  as  at  present. 
Across  the  Bay  Boad  depression,  a  broad,  yellow,  sandy  beach-deposit 
intervenes  between  the  clay  and  the  overlying  gravels,  facing  the  open 
sea  ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulder-clay  islet,  fronting  the 
sheltered  waters  of  the  lough,  thin  beds  of  black  sand,  the  product  of 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  hay,  overlie  the  clay. 

The  gravels  themselves  vary  greatly  in  the  sections  exposed,  not 
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only  in  thickness,  but  in  their  texture.  A  coarse,  clean  gravel,  with 
an  abundant  sandy  matrix,  is  the  characteristic  deposit.  The  pebbles  are 
chiefly  basalt  and  chalk  ;  with  them  are  occasional  pieces  of  the  Cushen- 
dun  eurite,  the  riebeckite  grauophyre  of  Ailsa  Craig,  and  other  erratics 
common  in  the  local  Boulder-clays,  from  the  washing  down  of  which 
the  gravel  is  probably  in  large  part  derived.  The  base  is  usually 
sandy ;  and  at  various  levels  in  the  gravels,  sandy  beds  several  feet 
thick  alternate  with  the  coarser  material.  The  several  zones  are  often 
cross-bedded ;  thus,  in  the  section  examined  by  the  Belfast  Field  Club 
in  1889,  two  thick  beds  of  coarse  gravel  were  separated  by  several  feet 
of  sands,  all  three  zones  having  a  different  bedding.  At  the  harbour 
ballast-pit  (Zon  fig.  2),  recently  examined,  on  the  other  hand,  10  feet 
of  gravels  and  3  feet  of  underlying  sands  had  a  uniform,  slight  dip 
northward  from  top  to  base  (Plate  VII.). 

A  sufficient  number  of  sections  of  the  Curran  beds  is  now  available 
to  allow  us  to  understand  the  modelling  of  the  spot.  In  fig.  3  these 
sections  are  shown,  excepting  a  section  along  the  line  WX  (Bay  Eoad), 
which  has  been  already  illustrated  in  the  Academy's  Proceedings  (3rd 
series,  vol.  iv.,  plate  1,  1897).  The  position  of  the  several  sections  is 
marked  on  the  plan,  fig.  2.  The  section  exposed  on  the  beach  at 
Curran  Point  (P  on  plan)  shows  the  gravels  resting  on  Boulder-clay 
at  a  little  above  high  water.  No  section  is  then  available  till  we  come 
to  the  railway  cuttings,  where  the  fine  series  of  beds  exposed  by  the 
digging  of  the  Belfast  Field  Club  Committee  in  1889  {B  on  plan)  shows 
a  depression  of  the  Boulder-clay,  occupied  by  the  Estuarine  Clay  series, 
overlaid  by  a  great  depth  of  beach-gravels.  Sections  A  and  C  were 
measured  by  us  on  our  recent  visit.  The  three  sections  -4,  J9,  Cform  a 
west-to-east  cross-section  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  railway  cutting, 
A  being  distant  1 50  feet  from  -5,  and  ^  1 70  feet  from  C.  Only  350  feet 
northward  of  this  cross- section,  the  Boulder-clay  has  risen  up  to  form 
the  islet  already  described,  P"  being  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll  in  the 
Aluminium  Works.  The  section  at  Z  in  the  harbour  ballast-pit,  300 
feet  eastward  of  F,  shows  the  rapid  dip  of  the  Boulder-clay,  and  its 
sea-eroded  surface.  Finally,  800  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  knoll, 
we  have  the  section  F(now  destroyed)  at  the  old  pottery,  where  again 
the  Boulder-clay  has  dipped,  and  the  Estuarine  Clay  fills  the  hollow, 
with  beach-gravels  above  it.  The  cross-section  7FX  along  Bay  Road, 
referred  to  above  as  already  figured  in  these  Proceedings,  must  finally 
bo  added  to  the  series. 

To  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  Curran.  In  early  post-Glacial 
times,  we  find  a  ridge  of  Boulder-clay  occupying  roughly  the  site  of 
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the  present  raised  beach.  At  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  peat-bed 
of  Belfast — the  earliest  post-Glacial  deposit  locally  recognisable — this 
ridge  was  joined  by  a  broad  base  to  the  rising  lands  north  of  Larne 
town  ;  and  its  crest  was  at  least  fifty  feet  above  high  water.  Depres- 
sion setting  in,  the  ridge,  lying  in  the  tide-swept  entrance  of  Larne 
Lough,  suffered  denudation,  and  the  sea  presenfly  broke  through, 
across  the  neck  which  joined  it  to  the  mainland.  The  sweeping  away 
of  the  clay  on  the  seaward  (eastern)  side  left  a  beach  of  boulders, 
which  no  doubt  served  to  check  further  denudation.  A  barrier, 
probably  of  gravels,  occupying  somewhat  the  position  of  the  present 
sea-margin  from  the  steamboat  quays  northward,  allowed  of  the 
deposition  locally  of  fine  mud  and  blackish  sand  in  the  shaUow  waters 
at  the  back  of  it.  As  submergence  continued,  we  find  a  mass  of  yellow 
sand,  full  of  shells,  thrown  across  the  seaward  end  of  the  Bay  Boad 
channel,  and  gravels  began  to  be  laid  down  against  and  around 
the  Curran  islet,  especially  on  the  southern  side,  where  they  formed 
a  long  tail  moulded  by  the  tides.  Depression  continued  to  a  total 
amount  of  some  fifty  feet  or  more,  and  until  the  islet  sank  below  the 
sea,  allowing  a  few  feet  of  gravel  to  cover  its  highest  point.  By  a 
subsequent  emergence  (and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Belfast  and 
other  places,  a-  final  slight  depression),  the  Curran  was  left  as  it  was 
nntil  the  advent  of  railways  and  factories  broke  up  its  surface,  and 
exposed  for  a  while  cuttings  through  the  several  beds  of  which  it  is 
built  up. 


[Akch-eoloot, 
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At  many  places  on  the  raised  beach,  between  Greenore,  County 
Louth,  and  Portstewart,  County  Londonderry,  flint  flakes,  with 
occasional  rude  "  implements,"  have  been  collected. 

The  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  were  formerly  a  famous  collecting- 
ground,  notably  at  Kilroot,  on  the  Antrim  side,  where  large  coarse 
flakes  were  abundant.  The  growth  of  watering-places  and  great 
increase  of  building  along  the  shores  of  the  lough  have  destroyed 
most  of  the  best  sites.  At  Ballyholme  Bay,  on  the  County  Down 
side,  a  fine  section  of  the  beach  was  formerly  exposed,  but  the  face 
has  been  since  trimmed  to  an  even  slope,  and  sown  with  grass. 

The  Laiche  Flikts. 

The  most  important  site  now  remaining  is  at  Lame,  County 
Antrim.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  site  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  in  1868.^  Since  that  date  it  has 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  collectors,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  flakes,  and  ease  with  which  they  can  be  gathered.  Indeed,  the 
flakes  are  so  abundant  that  the  untrained  visitor  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  due  to  some  natural  cause. 

The  Field  Club  Report 

The  question  whether  the  flint  flakes  are  found  only  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  disturbed  surface  layers,  or  throughout  the  gravels,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  controversy,  when,  about  1886,  a  committee  of 
the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  was  appointed  **  to  investigate  the 
Lame  gravels,  and  determine  the  position  in  them  of  the  flint  flakes 
and  cores  for  which  they  are  noted."  The  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, drawn  up  by  11.  LI.  Praeger  in  1889,  represents  the  first 
systematic  examination  of  the  raised  beach  of  the  noi-th-east  of 
Iieland  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  worked  flints  in  the 
criivels.^ 


^  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  495;  Journal  R.  G.  S.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169.  Du 
Noyer  piesented  collections  of  .specimens  from  Larno  and  Belfast  l.ough  to  the 
MusLUiu  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  and  to  the  Jermyn-stieet  Museum, 
London. 

'  Troc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club  (2),  iii.,  pp.  198-210,  1890. 
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A  section  was  opened  on  the  southern  side  of  the  railway  cutting 
through  the  Curran,  at  a  spot  where  the  surface  of  the  gravels  stood 
22  feet  above  high -water  level.  The  section  was  cleared  down  to  the 
estuarine  clay,  a  deptli  of  21  feet.  A  trial  pit  was  further  sunk 
through  the  estuarine  clay  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  or  in  all  a  depth  of 
29  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  gravels. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  worked  flints  in  the  principal  section, 
it  was  found  that  the  uppermost  layer  of  gravelly  soil  (1  foot  6  inches) 
yielded  flakes  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  flakes  were  all  of  a  very 
nide  type,  with  little  appearance  of  secondary  chipping,  the  edges 
blunt,  and  the  surface  much  oxidized.  Undoubted  cores  were  rare, 
and  no  scrapers  or  other  implements  were  found. 

In  the  succeeding  coarse  gravel  (4  feet  6  inches)  much  fewer 
flakes  were  found,  and  their  number  rapidly  diminished  as  the  depth 
increased,  ceasing  altogether  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  character  the  flakes  were  identical  with  those  from  the 
surface  layer. 

In  the  next  following  sandy  layers  (3  feet  6  inches)  flakes  were 
very  rare,  only  two  being  found. 

In  the  coarse  gravel  below  the  sandy  layers  (8  feet  6  inches)  flakes 
occurred  sparingly  all  through  the  bed  ;  a  few  cores  were  found,  and 
a  fine  example  of  a  rude  "celt*'  (at  a  depth  of  11  feet  from  the 
surface).  It  was  noted  that  the  flints  were  fresher  and  less  oxidized 
than  those  in  the  upper  gravel,  and  the  edges  sharper. 

In  the  next  bed,  black  muddy  gravel  (2  feet  6  inches),  one 
fine  flake  was  found  at  a  depth  of  19  feet  from  the  surface.  This 
bed  could  not  be  thoroughly  examined  on  account  of  water  rising 
in  it. 

The  statement  that  **  undoubted  cores  were  rare"  is  unexpected, 
as  cores  can  be  picked  up  in  numbers  in  the  talus  of  the  gravels,  and 
along  the  beach  wherever  a  section  is  exposed.  They  are  generally 
coarse  and  defective,  as  if  discarded  after  a  few  trial  flakes,  and  are 
usually  much  weathered.  The  good  pieces  were  probably  worked 
out,  and  fine  cores  are  very  rare,  but  the  characteristic  core-form  of 
those  which  can  still  be  collected  in  large  numbers  is  unmistakable, 
though  they  probably  should  be  looked  on  as  wasters  for  the  most 
part  rather  than  serviceable  cores. 

The  specimens  collected  by  the  committee  of  the  Belfast  Pield 
Club  are  unfortunately  no  longer  forthcoming.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  that  in  all  such  cases  a  type  series  of  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  some  public  museum  for  future  reference. 
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Personal  Investigations. 

In  1897,  we  (the  writers  of  this  paper)  made  a  further  examination 
of  the  Laone  gravels,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
specimen  sections  for  the  National  Museum.  Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  E.  Welch,  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  also  gave 
their  services ;  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Wise,  m.  inst.  c.e.,  engineer  to  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  most  kindly  gave  all  the  facilities  in  his 
power  for  the  work. 

A  section  was  opened  on  the  southern  side  of  the  railway  cutting 
in  the  Curran,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Field  Club  section  was 
excavated  in  1 889.  (The  sandy  band  is  a  marked  feature  in  this  section 
of  the  beach,  and  for  purposes  of  description  it  will  be  convenient 
to  use  the  terms  "  upper  gravels  "  and  **  lower  gravels  "  to  distinguish 
the  beds  of  coarse  gravels  above  the  sandy  layer  from  those  below  it.) 
Specimen  portions,  with  included  flints,  were  taken  here  of  the  upper 
and  lower  gravels.  A  core  was  got  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  {^g.  4,  No.  1), 
and  another  (below  the  sand)  at  a  depth  of  1 1  feet  from  the  surface 
(tig.  4,  No.  2).  But  very  few  cores  or  flakes  were  got  in  this  section, 
except  in  the  surface  layers.  In  the  aluminium  works,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cutting,  a  good  sample  of  the  disturbed  gravelly  surface 
soil  containing  numerous  flakes  was  taken. 

Close  to  the  gate  lodge  of  the  aluminium  works  a  good  section  was 
exposed,  fronting  the  public  road  which  runs  beside  the  railway.  Here 
the  gravels  thin  out  on  the  bank  of  Boulder-clay  already  described 
{ante^  p.  168).  The  section  showed  about  5  feet  of  the  gravels 
resting  directly  on  the  Boulder-clay.  A  photograph  having  first  been 
procured  (Plate  VI.),  a  continuous  section  was  taken  from  the  surface 
to  the  Boulder-clay,  about  1  foot  wide  by  1  foot  deep.  It  has  been 
re-erected  in  the  Museum,  where  the  other  part  sections  have  also 
l>eeu  placed. 

Duriug  the  excavation  a  considerable  collection  of  flakes  and  cores 
was  made,  each  specimen  being  marked  at  the  time,  according  to  the 
j)lace  and  depth  from  which  it  was  taken.  These  have  likewise  been 
placed  in  the  Museum,  and  lettered  to  correspond  with  the  levels  of  the 
sections.  Xo  scrapers  were  found,  and  only  one  flake  with  secondary 
working.  It  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about  1  foot  8  inches  in  the 
aluminium  works  section.  Our  examinations  of  the  gravels  last 
Easter  confirmed  the  pre\'ious  results.  We  shall  speak  later  of  the 
flints  collected  on  that  occasion. 


i"  near  V,  f'.  6' 

Fio  4.— Corel  from  Liiniv,     i 
A.  I'lioc.,  TOL,  iiv.,  etc.  c] 
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Patination  and  Abrasion. 

The  flakes  from  the  surface  layers  and  upper  beds  of  coarse  gravel 
are  deeply  patinated,  presenting  a  white  delft-like  appearance.  Tlie 
edges  are  much  chipped  and  abraded.  In  the  lower  beds  the  flints 
appear  to  be  somewhat  less  deeply  patinated,  and — a  more  important 
difference — are,  as  a  rule,  sharper  at  tlie  edges.  This  distinction  had 
been  already  noted  by  the  Field  Club  committee. 

Mr.  Knowles  states  that  he  has  found  flakes  and  cores  in  the 
gravels  which  have  had  the  hard  glazed  surface  worn  off  along  the 
ridges.  This,  he  considers,  shows  that  the  thick  delft-like  crust  had 
been  formed  on  the  flints  and  in  part  worn  away  before  they  were 
included  in  the  gravels,  and  that  therefore  the  worked  flints  are  older 
than  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found.* 

Our  experience  is,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  that  of  tlie  Field 
Cliib  committee,  that  the  flints  with  abraded  crust  occur  chiefly  iu  the 
upper  layers,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  disturbed  surface  portion. 
Lower  down  the  flints  are  sharper  and  often  unpatiiiated  or  only  partly 
patinated.  A  large  number  of  the  flakes  got  in  the  aluminium  works 
were  quite  sharp  and  unpatinated.  The  sharpness  and  patination  of 
the  flakes  seem  indeed  to  vary  considerably,  not  only  with  the  depth  but 
with  the  part  of  the  beach  examined.  In  our  recent  examination  we 
found  many  sharp  flints  near  the  surface  of  the  gravels  in  a  newly- 
tilled  field  at  the  coastguard  station  on  the  Curran  Point. 

Beach-rolling  is  not  a  marked  feature  of  the  flints.  In  the  surface- 
layers,  and  at  all  depths,  some  evidence  of  rolling  is  found  occasionally 
in  a  rubbing  down  of  the  edges  and  ridges  of  flints;  but  it  is  not 
characteristic,  and  the  flakes  and  cores  present  a  contrast  to  many  of 
those  found  amongst  the  spread  gravels  of  the  present  beaches  at  Larne, 
which  are  often  so  much  rolled  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  This 
implies  that  the  gravels  of  at  least  the  more  inward  parts  of  the  raised 
beach  were  not  spread  and  exposed  to  wave-action  for  any  long  period 
during  the  deposition  of  the  gravels.  The  delft-like  and  white  colour 
of  the  patination  of  the  flakes  in  the  surface-layers — the  patination  of 
the  flints  in  the  lower  levels  being  of  a  cream-colour  and  less  glazed- 
lookiiij^ — us  well  as  the  much-chipped  state  of  the  edges,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  result  iu  part  of  the  constant  re-exposure  and  disturbance  of  the 
surface  layers  by  tillage.  At  some  places,  esj)e(ially  towards  the 
point  of  tlie  Curran  (P),  we  found,  even  in  the  suri'ace-hiycr,  numbers 


^  I'loc.  It.  I.  A.,  2ad  Sur.,  vol.  ii.  (Polilc  Lil.  and  Aulitj.),  p.  437 
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of  sharp  and  little  patinated  flakes.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  surface- 
graTels  that  had  not  been  disturbed,  or  possibly  the  site  of  comparatively 
recent  flaking. 

The  patination  of  a  flint  is  of  doubtful  value  as  an  indication  of 
antiquity.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  circumstances  of  exposure,  the 
nature  of  the  bed,  and  quality  of  the  flint.  The  conditions  of  exposure 
on  a  beach  appear  to  be  specially  favourable  to  rapid  patination* 
Where  flints  have  remained  unexposed  in  a  non-porous  deposit,  they 
are  often  found  to  be  quite  fresh ;  and  we  have  taken  naturally  broken 
flints  from  the  Boulder-clay  which  were  translucent,  and  retained  the 
freshness  of  fracture  and  edges,  as  if  only  broken  yesterday. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  flints  when  first  taken  from  a  deposit 
are  often  dark,  and  partly  translucent,  but  when  they  dry  out  become 
grey  and  opaque.  Several  flakes  taken  from  the  aluminium  works 
section  have  turned  grey  and  opaque  in  the  Museum ;  in  fact,  an 
incipient  patination  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  evidence  of  the 
unrolled  flakes  in  the  lower  beds  points  to  the  working  of  the  flints 
having  been  contemporary  with  the  laying  down  of  the  gravels. 

The  series  of  flakes  from  the  section  in  the  aluminium  works 
(see  Plate  VI.),  which  we  will  now  describe  in  detail,  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  on  this  point. 

The  disturbed  surface  layer  (1  foot  3  inches)  yielded  weathered  and 
abraded  flakes  in  the  usual  abundance,  such  as  tig.  5,  Nos.  1  to  5.  At 
the  bottom  this  layer  passed  into  finer  gravel  (7  inclies),  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  unweathered  and  sharp  flakes  were  found, 
representing  a  comparatively  undisturbed  deposit  or  pocket  (fig.  6, 
Nos.  1,  2).  Below  this  was  a  layer  of  coai*se  stratified  gravel 
(6  inches).  In  this  layer  a  few  coarse  weathered  flakes  occurred, 
similar  to  the  surface  fiakes.  Next  in  order  came  a  band  of  sand 
(10  inches)  ;  in  it  a  few  broken  flints  were  found,  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sand,  resting  on  the  next  bed,  some  well-struck  flakes  and  a 
rude  flint  **  celt'*  (fig.  6,  Nos.  3,  4).  The  flakes  and  celt  fi'om  this 
sand-baud  were  patinated,  but  not  deeply,  and  sand-stained  a  brown 
colour,  which  easily  distinguished  them  from  the  flints  from  the  other 
beds  ;  the  edges  were  sharp. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sand-band  was  a  thin  layer  of  rolled  pebbles, 
about  4  inches  thick,  at  the  base  of  wliich  was  a  thiu  ochreous  deposit 
from  decomposing  basalt  pebbles.  In  this  ochreous  deposit  numerous 
flakes  were  found  ([uite  unweathered  and  sharp,  niaiked  in  places  with 
ochre  stidns  (fig.  G,  Nos.  5,  6).  Below  this  stony  layer  came  a  bed  of 
gravelly  clay  ( 1  foot  3  inches),  resting  directly  on  tlie  Boulder-clay. 


Fio.  6.— Flakea  ic,  from  the  aection  in  Ihe  Aluminium  Worki  (m 


rr),Unie.    i 
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Throughout  this  bed,  down  to  the  Boulder-clay,  flakes  were  found 
unweathered  and  sharp  (fig.  6,  Nos.  8-9),  including  a  very  delicate 
and  well-fonned  flake  (No.  9),  also  two  cores,  one  of  black  flint,  and 
the  other  of  translucent  yellow  flint  (No,  7). 

Tn  the  Boulder-clay  which  underlay  the  last  bed,  several  broken 
fragments  of  translucent  flint  were  found,  but  no  artificial  flakes. 
The  change  from  the  artificial  flakes  and  cores  of  the  lowest  bed  to  the 
naturally  broken  flints  of  the  Boulder-clay  was  most  instructive. 

The  condition  of  the  flints  in  the  gravelly  clay  below  the  sand 
indicates  that  here,  on  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  Boulder-clay,  they 
escaped  the  beach  action,  and  lay  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
flint-workers,  being  covered  up  gradually  as  the  land  sank,  till  at 
length  a  sandy  shore  overspread  the  bed  on  which,  as  the  land  sank 
f  urtlier,  the  gravels  of  the  upper  beds  were  thinly  spread. 

The  only  place,  during  our  examination  of  the  gravels  last  Easter, 
at  which  a  systematic  collection  of  flakes  was  made,  was  the  ballast 
pit  Z  (Plate  VII.).  There  the  gravels  stood  10  to  12  feet  thick  on  the 
Boulder-clay,  passing  into  sand  at  the  bottom,  A  piece  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  was 
taken  down,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  flakes  falling  from  higher 
levels  when  collecting.  The  disturbed  surface -layers,  here  as  at  the 
other  points,  yielded  great  quantities  of  chipped  and  abraded  flakes, 
not  counted  (flg.  7,  Nos.  1  and  2).  After  1  ft.  6  in.  flakes  became 
scarce ;  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  only  seven  flakes  were  got ;  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
twenty-two  flakes  and  cores ;  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  thirty-eight  flakes 
and  cores  ;  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.,  twenty -two  flakes  and  cores.  After  a 
depth  of  9  feet,  flakes  and  cores  became  very  scarce  ;  between  9  and  10 
feet  only  six  were  found.     A  selection  of  these  is  illustrated  (fig.  7). 

Form  of  the  Flakes, 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Lame  flakes  is  the  number  of  examples 
in  which  the  bulb  of  percussion  is  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  flake  ;  the 
opposite  end  being  broad  and  thick  (fig.  5,  No.  1).  Moreover,  the 
broad,  thick  end  often  shows  a  portion  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  nodule 
from  which  the  flake  was  struck.  Flakes  of  this  class  are  so  numerous 
that  they  are  regarded  by  some  collectors  as  characteristic  of  the  Lame 
gravels,  as  also  of  the  raised  beach  sites  around  Belfast  Lough.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  outer  waste  flakes,  struck  off  in  the 
process  of  reducing  a  block  of  flint  to  the  proper  truncated  cone  sliaj^c, 
from  which  the  desired  flakes  could  then  be  struck.  A  core,  with 
replaced  flakes,  in  the  National  Museum,  prepared  by  the  Brandon 
flint-workers  to  illustrate  the  process  of  flaking,  shows  this  feature 


„  «t  li.e  lUrliouf  BaJ^*  ^'*'  ^'^*" 
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particularly  well.  In  our  figures,  the  back  of  the  flakes  only  is  shown 
as  a  role ;  but  in  all  cases  the  bulb  of  percussion  is  placed  uppermost. 
Where  the  depth  from  which  the  flake  or  core  was  taken  is  not  stated 
on  the  figure,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  was  picked  up  among 
the  loose  flints  of  the  graTels. 

The  section  in  the  aluminium  works  at  Lame  shows,  however, 
that  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  beach  the  art  of  making 
delicate  and  skilfully  shaped  flakes  was  known.  The  delicate  flakes 
necessarily  suffered  most  in  the  gravels,  and  they  have  been  generally 
overlooked  by  collectors,  who  have  sought  the  large,  coarse  flakes, 
which  they  have  come  to  look  on  as  typical  of  the  site.  But,  in 
addition  to  specimens  collected  by  us,  Mr.  Coffey  has  obtained  from 
the  workmen  in  the  aluminium  works,  which  embrace  the  bank  of 
Boulder-clay  where  the  action  of  the  beach  was  least  active,  large 
numbers  of  slender  and  well-formed  flakes.  Typical  loaf-shaped  flakes 
are,  however,  comparatively  rare ;  an  example,  picked  up  in  the 
aluminium  works,  is  shown  (fig.  5,  No.  6). 

Lame  not  a  Dwelling^Site. 

The  Lame  gravels  were  not  a  dwelling-site.  The  general  evidence 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a  quarry-shop,  or  roughing-out 
place,  where  the  flint  was  sought  and  flaked  to  carry  away.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  enormous  number 
of  cores  and  waste  flakes  found  there.  Many  of  the  cores  are  evidently 
rejects,  cast  aside  after  a  few  trial  flakes  were  struck  off.  Thus  in 
fig.  4,  No.  4,  we  see  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  flint 
at  the  centre  of  the  core,  the  flakes  broke  off  short,  and  the  piece 
was,  no  doubt,  thrown  away  as  useless. 

The  absence  at  Lame  of  scrapers  and  flakes  with  secondary  dress- 
ing is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for.  The  site  was  not  a  settlement, 
but  was  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  for  procuring  flakes,  which  were  then 
carried  away  to  be  used  for  various  purposes,  and  possibly  as  blanks 
for  further  specialization. 

The  Lame  Celt. 

The  rude  flint  celt  referred  to  (fig.  6,  Xo.  4)  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sand-layer.  It  was  also  in  the  undisturbed  gravels  that 
the  rude  celt,  mentioned  in  the  Field  Club  repoi-t,  was  found  in  the 
railway  section,  at  a  depth  of  1 1  feet  from  the  surface.  This  celt  has 
been  figured  by  Mr.  \V.  Gray,  M.E.I. A.*     It  is  of  the  same  class  as 

^  Proc.  B.  N.  F.  C.  v2  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  <  14. 
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that  from  tlio  nlunjinium  works.  A  third  example  of  these  rude 
coltB  was  found  by  Mr.  R.  Young,  C.E.,  of  Belfast  (fig.  8,  No.  3). 
Ho  informed  Mr.  Coffey  that  it  was  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  gravels.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
and  Philosophical  Society. 

These  rude  celts,  though  commonly  known  as  **Lame  type,"  are 
not  confin(?d  to  Lame.  Thev  have  been  found  in  considerable  numl)er8 
in  the  denuded  gravels  of  the  raised  beach  at  other  stations.  Mr. 
Gray  has  figured  examples  from  Island  Magee  (the  opposite  shore  of 
Lame  Lough),  and  from  Holywood,  Cultra,  and  Ballyholme,  on  the 
County  Down  side  of  Belfast  Lough.  Mr.  Knowles  has  figured  an 
example  from  Kilroot  (Antrim  side),  and  one  from  Holywood.  Another 
example  from  Kilroot  is  in  the  National  Museum,  given  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Patterson,  M.Ii.I.A.  One  Mr.  Coffey  picked  up  on  the  beach  at  Port- 
stowart,  County  Londonderry,  is  shown,  fig.  8,  No.  5.  Pieces  more 
or  loss  of  this  form  have  been  found  in  the  Bann  valley.  They  have, 
ho  we  VI!  r,  been  found  in  greater  numbers  at  Lame,  and  along  the 
beach  at  Island  Magee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lough,  than  else- 
where. Mr.  Knowles  has  collected  over  100  specimens,  chiefly  at 
Lame  and  Island  Magee.  The  late  llev.  G.  11.  Buick,  M.R.I.A.,  also 
collected  a  considerable  number  at  the  same  sites. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  this  type  is  the  absence  of 
a  cutting  edge.  They  are  more  or  less  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  no 
consistent  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  either  to  biing  the  ends  to 
a  point  or  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  They  resemble,  in  many  respects,  the 
roiighly-chipped  celts  figured  by  Sir  John  Evans  in  chapter  iv.  of  his 
**  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  such  as  figs.  12-16,  and  fig.  25, 
also  the  ruder  forms  from  the  flint  celt  factories  at  Cissbury,  regai'ded 
as  wasters,  or  unmarketable  pieces.^  Mr.  Knowles  describes  them  as 
mostly  triangular  in  section  ;*  but  many  in  his  collection  are  of  a  more 
or  less  oval  section,  that  is,  rounded  on  both  faces  (fig.  8,  No.  1, 
found  on  the  beach  at  Island  Magee) ;  and  some  are  simply  irregidar 
blocks,  such  as  fig.  8,  No.  2,  which  was  found,  at  a  depth  of  five  feet, 
in  the  gravels  near  station  Z,  at  Larne.  Some  of  the  specimens  are 
small,  such  as  fig.  8,  Nos.  4  and  6,  from  Lame,  now  in  the  Knowles 
collootioL. 

The  question  arises.  Are  these  implements  of  a  special  form,  as  they 
have  hitherto  boon  n^g;irded,  or  merely  unfinishcil  pieces,  roughed- 
out  blanks  and  wasters  *?     The  waste  and  unfinished  pieces  from  the 
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site  of  a  celt  facto ly  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Knowles  at  Cuslien- 
dall,  County  Antrim,  are  instructive  on  this  point.  The  stone  used  was 
chiefly  basalt.  The  process  of  raanufacture  has  been  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Knowles.*  The  final  form  aimed  at  was  the  sub-triangular 
celt,  the  last  stage  of  the  chipping  being  carefully  done,  and  serving 
to  trim  the  piece  to  the  required  thickness  and  shape,  ready  for 
grinding  and  polishing.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process  the 
final  form  is  not  directly  attempted ;  in  other  words,  the  piece  is  not 
prematurely  specialised.  At  first  it  is  fi*eely  chipped  into  an  oval 
form,  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood when  the  nature  of  the  work  is  considered.  The  block  of  stone 
has  first  to  be  thinned  down  ;  for  that  pui*pose  it  is  flaked  by  striking 
it  along  the  margin  of  the  upper  face,  flakes  being  thus  detached  from 
the  under  face,  the  blow  being  directed  downwai-ds  and  inwards ;  the 
fracture  which  detaches  the  flake  reaches  in  a  considerable  way  on 
the  under  surface.  The  block  is  then  turned,  and  the  process  repeated 
on  the  other  face.  In  this  manner  the  faces  are  thinned  down  and 
the  transverse  section  reduced  to  a  flat  oval.  At  this  stage  the 
final  shaping  is  begun.  The  advantage  of  leaving  the  ends  pointed 
is  now  seen.  The  excess  left  at  the  ends  allows  the  celt  to  be 
thinned  down  lengthways  at  the  butt  and  the  cutting  end  while 
bringing  them  to  shape,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body  of  the 
celt  was  thinned  transversely  by  flaking  from  the  sides.  The  finished 
forms  were  rarely  found  at  the  quarry  site  on  Tievebulliagh  Mountain 
where  the  stone  was  got,  but  only  the  roughed-out  oval  pieces, 
many  of  them  discarded  pieces ;  the  final  chipping  was  apparently 
done  at  the  valley  sites,  where  the  more  finished  forms  were  found. 
The  section  of  the  rude  pieces  is  often  somewhat  triangulai',  probably 
intentionally  in  the  case  of  adze-celt  forms,  but  also  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  faces  were  flaked  alternately,  and  that  the  flaking  has 
gone  deeper  on  one  face  than  on  the  other. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  find  among  these  Lame 
rejects,  pieces  which  have  been  broken  across  in  the  ])roce8s  of 
manufacture.  We  do  occasionally  find  these  roughed-out  **Lame 
celts"  broken  across.  But  as  few  sections  of  the  gravels  have  been 
dug  out,  and  the  majority  of  the  specimens  have  been  collected  from 
the  distributed  gravels  of  the  Lame  and  Island  Magee  beaches,  this 
point  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Larne  celt  is  stout  in  body,  and  not  likely 

^  Journal  of  the  AnllMopolog:i(«il  Institute,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  360.     1903. 
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readily  to  snap,  even  in  chipping.  At  the  celt  manufactoiy  ne.ir 
Cushendall,  already  referred  to,  this  feature  of  accidental  fracture 
in  coarse  of  manufacture  was  not  noticeable  on  the  ronghed-out 
pieces,  the  tendency  to  fracture  appearing  when  the  piece  was 
thinned  down.  The  broken  pieces  collected  were  cutting  ends,  or 
butt  ends,  of  developed  celt  form ;  in  one  instance  the  two  halves  of  a 
partly-finished  celt  being  found  side  by  side. 

Looking  at  the  so-called  Lame  celts  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  see  that  these  rude  pieces  correspond  clostly  to  the  Ciishendall 
quarry  forms.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  slender,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  diflPerence  of  the  material  and  of  the  form  desired.  Flint 
celts  of  good  form  are  rare  in  Ireland,  and  arc  very  rarely  polished 
and  finished  in  the  typical  manner. 

The  Lame  type  must  have  been  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
implements.  These  chisel  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fields  at 
Island  Ma  gee  and  other  places  along  the  coast.  The  final  chipping 
and  dressing  or  grinding  of  the  edge  would  not  be  done  at  the 
quarry  site ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  only  the  roughed-out 
pieces,  or  pieces  discarded  for  some  defect  in  working,  would  be  found 
in  the  Lame  gravels. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  least  some  of  the  Lame  celts 
may  have  been  implements  the  purpose  of  which  cannot  now  be 
determined.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  vast  accumulation  of 
waste  flakes  and  cores,  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  tlie  gravels 
were  used  as  a  dwelling-site — on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  deposit,  strong  presumption  that  they  were  not — this  view 
will,  I  think,  recede  from  the  argument.  The  so-called  celts  show 
us  that  the  industry  at  Lame  was  not  confined  to  flaking.  If  the 
worked  pieces  are  not  for  the  most  part  wasters,  where,  we  may  ask, 
is  the  waste  of  these  pieces  ? 

The  Larne  celts,  though  we  cannot  accept  them  as  a  primitive  form 
of  stone  implement,  throw  some  light  on  the  age  of  the  gravels.  As 
already  stated,  flint  celts  of  good  form  and  finish  are  rare  in  Ireland, 
that  is,  the  sub-triangular  polished  celt,  which  may  be  taken  as 
representing  an  advanced  stage  of  I^eolithic  culture.  But,  as  men- 
tioned, the  rough  chisel  type,  narrow,  with  somewhat  straight  sides, 
is  fairly  common.  In  some  the  edge  is  of  the  kitchen-midden  type ; 
others,  which  seem  to  be  more  advanced,  have  the  edge  ground,^  as 
will  bo   seen   in   fig.   10.     Here    Nos.    1-3   (found,   respectively,  ou 


*  For  English  examples,  see  Evans,  op.  cU.y  figs.  12,  13,  15. 
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Island  Magee,  in  Co.  Down,  and  in  the  Bann  valley)  have  been 
brought  to  an  edge  at  the  lower  end  by  flaking.  In  these,  as  also  in 
some  of  the  partly  ground  specimens,  the  somewhat  curved  sides 
recall  the  Lame  pieces,  and  it  is  evident  they  must  have  passed 
through  the  stage  represented  by  the  rougher  types  of  the  gravels. 
The  Lame  celts  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  roughed-out  stage 
or  blanks  for  this  class  of  implement.  Many  of  them  would  require 
little  more  than  the  striking-off  of  two  facets  from  one  of  the  ends, 
one  from  each  face,  to  convert  them  into  serviceable  chisels  of  the 
kitchen -midden  class,  the  intersection  of  the  facets  producing  the 
cutting  edge,  while  the  grinding  down  of  one  of  the  ends  would 
produce  an  edge  of  the  second  class.  The  edge  would  not,  of  course, 
be  put  on  at  the  quarry  site,  and  we  should  not  expect  to  find  finished 
specimens  in  the  gravels.  Moreover,  the  best  pieces  would  have  been 
carried  away,  so  that  the  greater  number  of  those  found  in  the  gravels 
are  likely  to  have  been  rejects.  The  process  of  roughing-out  the 
blanks  was  evidently  rapid,  and  pieces  which  developed  defects  in  the 
working,  a  hump  on  one  of  the  faces,  or  an  irregular  section,  would 
be  thrown  aside. 

The  Kitchen-midden  Axe, 

The  kitchen-midden  axe,  or  chisel,  is  typologically  the  beginning 
of  the  celt  series.  Speaking  of  the  chipped  or  rough-hewn  celts 
generally,  Sir  John  Evans  says  : — **  It  seems  almost  demonstrable 
that  some  at  least  of  tliese  unpolished  celts  must  be  among  the  earliest 
of  tlie  Neolithic  implements  of  this  country"  [Biitain].  The  art 
of  chipping  stone  into  shape  must,  he  continues,  **  in  all  probability 
have  preceded  that  of  grinding  or  polishing  its  edges."  But  he  is 
careful  to  add,  **  We  have  as  yet,  in  Britain,  no  means  for  assigning 
with  certainty  any  of  these  roughly  chipped  fonns  to  an  antiquity 
more  remote  than  tliat  of  the  carefully  finished  celts  with  their  edges 
sharpened  by  grinding,  though  in  all  probability  some  of  them  must 
date  back  to  a  far  remoter  period."^ 

Whether  the  kitchen-midden  forms  can  be  referred  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  as  early  a  j)eriod  as  the  Danish  kjokken-miiddings,  there  is 
not  evidence  to  say;  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  kitchen- 
midden  type  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  the  Neolithic  period  in 
Ireland.  About  1886  the  removal  of  sand  from  the  south  side  of  the 
street  called  Spring-hill,  at  Portrush,  County  Antrim,  to  make  room 


*  Op.  cit.f  p.  85. 
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for  new  baildings,  disclosed  an  old  surface,  resting  almost  on  the  solid 
rock.  In  this  old  surface  a  number  of  small  flint  axes  were  found 
with  characteristic  kitchen-midden  edges.  Mr.  Enowles,  who  has 
figured  four  of  them  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  more  of  them 
in  the  find),  describes  them  as  small  axes,  wedge-shaped,  the  edges 
being  formed  by  a  single  large  flake  having  been  removed  from  each 
side.*    One  of  these  is  shown  (fig.  9).    A  few  of  this  class  of  kitchen- 


Fio.  9. — Kitchen -midden  axe  from  Portrush.     ^ 

midden  axe  have  been  found  at  Lame.  Bev.  W.  Adams,  of  Antrim, 
has  two  in  liis  collection,  one  of  which  closely  resembles  that  figured 
above. 

The  circumstances  of  this  find,  and  the  absence  of  any  objects  of  a 
definitely  late  character,  seem  to  indicate  an  early  period. 


The  Chisel  Type. 

The  narrow  flint  axes,  or  chisels,  ground  only  at  the  edge,  come 
next  in  order  of  development  in  the  celt  series  (fig.  10,  Nos.  4-6, 
from  Counties  Antrim  and  Londonderry).  When  we  consider  the 
series   as  a   whole  —  tlio   further   stages   of   rubbing    down   of   the 


*  W.  J.  Knowles  :  "  Report  ou  Prehistoric  Remains  from  the  Sandhills  of  the 
Coast  of  Irehiiid,"  Proc.  R.I.A.,  3rd  S.,  vol.  i.  (1889-91),  p.  177.  Mr.  Knowles 
states  that  he  has  scmmi  indications  of  such  a  process  of  manufacture  among  the 
objo<;t8  found  at  Wliitepark  Bay.  He  here  refers  to  nondescript  or  chopper-like 
pieces  of  flint,  in  wliich  the  intersection  of  two  facets  foims  an  edge,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  intentional  in  particular  instances.  Xo  specimens  of 
the  kitchen-midden  form  of  axe  have  been  found  at  Whitepaik  Bay. 
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sides  left  jagged  in  the  process  of  chipping,  leading  to  the  type 
of  polished  celt  of  flat-oval  section  with  flatted  sides — a  form  condi- 
tioned hy  chipping — and  compare  with  the  latter  the  forms  of  the  celts 
produced  hy  a  different  method  of  manufacture — that  of  hattering 
or  pecking  the  stone  into  shape — a  process  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  heen  employed  till  au  advanced  stage  of  Keolithic  culture  had 
been  reached,  and  which  necessarily  eliminates  the  flatted  sides, 
producing  a  round-bodied  celt,  contracting  towards  the  cutting  edge, 
and  pointed  at  the  butt-end — we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
series  representing  development  represents  also  progress  in  time,  and 
that  these  roughly  chipped  celts,  ground  only  at  the  cutting  edge, 
although  they  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  made  in  later  times, 
are,  as  a  type,  to  be  placed  early  in  the  Neolithic  period  of  Ireland 
rather  than  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  that  period. 

If,  then,  the  Lame  celts  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  roughed-out 
pieces,  or  blanks,  from  which  the  celts  of  the  kitchen -midden  type 
and  the  narrow  forms  with  ground  edges  only  were  formed,  the  laying 
down  of  the  Lame  gravels  cannot,  as  far  as  this  evidence  can  be  relied 
on,  he  brought  down  to  a  later  period  than  the  earlier  stages  of 
lieolithic  times. 

The  Sandhill  Sites. 

We  may  now  approach  the  problem  on  a  different  and  more  direct 
line  of  evidence.  In  the  sandhills  of  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  several 
occupation  sites  of  Neolithic  man  have  been  discovered.  The  most 
notable  of  these  arc  at  Dundrum  Bay,  County  Down,  Whitepark  Bay, 
County  Antrim,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Banu,  near  Portstewart, 
•County  Londonderry.  The  sandhills  overlie  the  raised  beach ;  and  in 
the  old  surfaces  laid  bare,  in  the  wind-blown  hollows  among  the  sand- 
hills, worked  flints  and  pottery  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  industry  at  these  sites  is  quite  different  in  character  from  that 
at  the  Lame  beach.  Long  flakes  of  the  Lame  type  are  not  found  in 
the  sandhills ;  indeed,  flakes  of  any  considerable  length  are  rare  at 
those  sites,  liouglied-out  pieces,  such  as  the  Larnc  celts  and  the  kitchen- 
midden  and  narrow-axe  types,  are  also  wanting.  Yet  the  working  of 
flint  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  sandhills.  Cores  and  flakes  me 
abundant,  but  the  nodules  worked  were,  as  a  rule,  small ;  aud  the 
flakes  for  the  most  irdvt  are  short  and  broad,  or  irreguhir  in  sliape. 
Scrapers  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  im- 
plements  manufactured.      At  Dundrum  Bay  and  Tortstewart  well- 
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wrought  arrow-heads  and  concave  scrapers,  or  hollow  saws,  as  they 
are  thought  to  have  been  by  some  authorities,  are  numerous,  besides 
other  forms  of  implements  of  an  advanced  Stone  Age  industry.  At  all 
the  sites  mentioned,  polished  axes  of  fully  developed  form  have 
been  found.  At  Whitepark  Bay  very  few  arrow-heads  have  been 
found,  and  concave  scrapers  are  exceptionally  rare.  The  ordinary 
scraper  in  its  various  forms  is,  however,  common,  and  has  been 
collected  by  hundreds.  The  pottery  is  often  decorated,  and  is  in  this 
respect  as  advanced  as  at  the  other  sites.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
it  is  Bronze  Age.  The  sandhill  sites  were  occupied,  whether  con- 
tinuously or  occasionally,  from  Neolithic  times,  through  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  into  the  Iron  and  Christian  periods.^ 

Oecurrenee  of  ^'Zame  "  2\/pe8. 

But  while  the  industry  in  the  sandhills  is  consistent,  the  finds  at 
Portrush  being  exceptional  and  possibly  older,  we  find  outside  the 
sandhills  along  the  pebbly  parts  of  the  beach  at  Whitepark  Bay,  and 
along  the  pebbly  beach  between  the  Bann  sandhills  and  the  town  of 
Portstewart,  where  we  may  see  the  raised  beach  underlying  the  newer 
accumidation  of  the   sandhills,  occasional  flint  flakes,  which  class 
themselves  by  aspect  rather  with  the  Larne  flakes  than  the  sandhill 
flakes.     They  are  often  much  rolled,  and  it  requires  an  expert  eye 
to  recognise  the  original  flake  character  of  the  piece.     Mr.  Knowles 
has  noticed  the  difference  in  character  of  these  flakes,  and  he  also 
regards  them  as  older  than  the  sandhill  flakes,  classing  them  with 
the  flakes  of  the  raised  beach,  as  distinguished  from  the  sandhill 
industry.     Further,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  re-worked  cores 
have  been  found  in  the  sandhills,  the  earlier  working  belonging,  he 
believes,  to  the  older  series.    Speaking  of  Whitepark  Bay,  he  says : — 
**  Flakes  and  cores  of  an  older  series  are  found  lying  along  the  sliore 
of  the  bay.     These  are  greatly  weathered,  and  are  easily  known  by 
their  reddish-brown  crust.     That  they  were   old  and  crusted  when 
the  Neolithic  flint-workers  occupied  the  sandhills  is  evidenced  by 
the  numbers  which  have  been  re-worked  by  these  people.     In  many 
flakes  we  will  find  the  old  weathered  surface  of  the  older  core  on 
one  side,  and  the  fresh  fracture  made  by  the  later  people  on  the  other 
side.**^ 

^  Moulds  for  bronze  weapons  have  been  found  at  one  of  the  hut  sites  at  White- 
park  Bay  (now  in  the  collection  of  Bev.  W.  Adams,  Antrim). 
*  Proc.  R.I.A.,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  !.,  p.  176. 
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Mr.  Coffey  haa  often  diecnwed  thie  point  with  TAt.  Enowles,  and 
IB  inclined  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  older  character  of  the  flakes 
found  along  the  shore  of  Whitepark  Bay,  They  are  generally  of  the' 
long  finger-like  form,  such  as  is  found  in  the  raised  beach  at  Larne, 
rather  than  the  broad  and  often  nondescript  class  of  flake  common  in 
the  eandhills.  A  good  specimen  is  shown  in  fig.  11,  Ko.  I.  It  was 
found  by  Ur.  Coffey  in  the  stony  part  of  the  beach  at  Whitepark 


Pio.  11.— Boiled  flakes  from  'WTuteparl!  Bay.     j 

Bay,  within  the  tide-wash.  Evidently,  it  had  only  recently  btcn 
'  exposed,  and  is  little  rolled.  The  chips  at  the  side  were  fresh,  and 
were  probably  caused  by  the  gale  which  had  not  quite  blown  itself 
out.  This  rather  implies  that  this  flake  had  come  out  of  the  raised 
beach  itself,  and,  therefore,  represents  the  older  formstion  underlying 
Die  sandhills.  A  much-rolled  flake  from  the  same  beach  is  shown 
(fig.  11,  No.  2). 

The  Lame-type  celt  (fig.  B,  No.  5)  was  found  by  Mr.  Coffey  in  a 
similar  position  on  the  exposed  beach  at  Portstewart,  between  the 
town  and  the  sandhills.    It  also  is  to  be  referred  to  the  raised  beach. 

The  lorgc  pear-shaped  pieces  of  flint  collected  by  Mr.  Enowles 
iilong  the  shores  at  Larnc,  Island  Mogcc,  and  Eilroot,  and  regarded 
liy  him  as  artificial,  arc  not  discussed  in  this  paper.  None  of  them 
linvo  been  found  in  the  gravels,  but  only  along  the  shoreline,  and 
tliey  do  not  aSoct  the  evidence  examined  in  this  section  of  the 
present  pJijicr. 

We  limy  also  mention  a  tooth  of  the  Mammoth  found  iu  the 
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gravels  by  the  late  Dr.  Moran,  and  described  by  him  in  Proc.  Belfast 
Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Society  for  1888-9,  p.  35.  Also  a  bone  in 
Mr.  Knowles'  collection,  identified  as  JSlephas,  and  found  in  the 
railway  section.  Ko  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  remains  as 
regards  the  age  of  the  gravels.  They  must  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  an  older  formation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth  tooth  found 
at  Ballyrudder,  in  the  Lame  locality,  and  now  in  the  Grainger 
collection,  Belfast. 

The  figures  which  illustrate  this  section  of  the  present  paper 
are  drawn  from  specimens  in  the  National  Museum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Knowles,  which  have 
been  drawn  by  Miss  M.  Knowles. 


CORRELATION  OF  CHANGES  OF  LEVEL  WITH  HUMAN 

PERIODS. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  with  the  geological  history  of  the  district 
and  the  character  and  relative  age  of  its  Neolithic  remains,  we  may 
now  return  to  our  original  position,  and  point  out  the  bearing  of  these 
considerations  on  the  question  of  the  Broighter  gold  ornaments,  and  on 
the  general  history  of  the  district  in  post-Glacial  times. 

The  gold  ornaments  found  at  Broighter  were  ploughed  out  of  stiff 
clay  on  the  shelf  or  raised  beach  which  we  have  discussed,  at  a  point 
where  the  height  above  ordinary  high  water  is  4  feet.  "We  have  seen 
that  the  top  of  the  marine  series  at  Lame  has  been  elevated  to  a  height 
of  no  less  than  22  feet  above  high  water,  and  also  that  the  amount  of 
elevation  increases  northward  in  Ireland.  It  follows  that  the  emer- 
gence of  Broighter  from  the  waters  of  Lough  Foyle  took  place  almost 
'  at  the  close  of  the  movement  of  elevation.  The  point  to  be,  if  possible, 
decided  was,  at  what  period  did  the  emergence  of  Broighter  take  place  ? 

JEvidence  from  Lame. 

The  Lame  raised  beach  proves  that  practically  the  whole  move- 
ment of  depression,  as  represented  by  the  series  there,  took  place 
during  Neolithic  times.  The  lowest  beds,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
estuarine  clay,  have  so  far  furnished  no  evidence.  But  the  whole  of 
the  overlying  19  feet  of  gravels  yield  flints  of  human  workmanship, 
showing  that  man  was  on  the  ground  during  the  submergence  that 
allowed  of  the  continued  laying  down  of  tliis  mass  of  material  in 
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shallow  water  or  between  tides.  Further,  the  immense  abundance  of 
flint  flakes  in  the  surface  layers  renders  it  probable  that  Neolithic 
man  persisted  after  that  movement  of  elevation  had  set  in  which  made 
the  top  of  the  gravels  a  land  surface.  But  Lame  does  not  show  us 
for  how  long  Neolithic  man  remained  in  possession  after  the  elevation 
began,  except  that  the  great  abundance  of  the  surface  flakes  postulates 
a  considerable  period. 

Evidence  from  Whitepark  Bay, 

At  Whitepark  Bay,  the  **  black  layers,"  or  old  land  surfaces,  occur 
at  various  levels  among  the  dunes.  Blown  sajid,  an  aerial  deposit, 
lies  not  only  above  the  old  surfaces,  but  below  them.  We  thus  get 
the  following  order  of  events  : — 

(1)  Elevation  of  the  land  till  the  ground  on  which  the  dunes  rest 
rose  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blown  sand  on  this  old  surface. 

(3)  Formation  of  sward  on  top  of  the  blown  sand,  and  settlement 
of  Neolithic  man  thereon. 

(4)  Accumulation  of  sand  on  this  surface. 

Clearly,  therefore,  not  only  the  surfaces  on  which  the  settlements 
are  situated,  but  the  older  surface  at  the  base  of  the  underlying  blown 
sand,  must  have  been  above  the  sea  in  not  later  than  Neolithic  times. 
If  these  surfaces  below  the  blown  sand  were  found  to  correspond  in 
elevation  with  Broighter,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  Broighter 
was  elevated  above  the  sea  in  times  not  later  than  Neolithic,  instead  of 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  as  con- 
tended at  the  trial.  To  test  this  point  we  visited  Whitepark  Bay,  and 
levels  were  run  from  high- Water  mark  to  Neolithic  sites  at  four  points, 
and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  underlying  and  overlying  the  black  layers 
carefully  noted.  As  regards  levels,  we  found  that  the  Neolithic  sites 
vary  from  15  feet  to  33  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

In  comparing  these  levels  with  that  of  the  land  at  Broighter,  one 
important  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Broighter  is  situated  on 
a  land-locked  bay,  which  on  that  side  is  extremely  shallow.  Hence, 
largo  waves  are  not  met  with  on  the  Broighter  coast,  and  tlie  laud 
proper,  i.e.  land  on  which  terrestrial  vegetation  c;in  grow,  begins 
immediately  above  high-water  mark. 

Whitepark  Bay  and  Portstewart,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  to  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  at  both  localities  a  well-marked  storm-beach 
fringes  the  sen.     The  elevation  of  the  storm-beach  at  Whitepark  Bay 
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was  measured  and  found  to  extend  to  5  feet  above  high- water  mark. 
Below  this  level  the  foreshore  is  exposed  to  alterations  at  every  gale. 
At  this  level  the  land  proper  commences,  and  it  is  only  above  tliis 
level  that  blown  sand  forms,  vegetation  begins,  and  man  could  settle. 

We  must,  therefore,  deduct  from  the  levels  at  Whitepark  Bay  6  feet 
if  we  wish  to  compare  them  with  the  levels  at  Broighter.  In  other 
words,  the  high-water  mark  at  Whitepark  Bay  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  6  feet  higher  than  at  Broighter. 

The  lowest  points  at  which  Neolithic  man  was  found  at  Whitepark 
Bay  were  13  feet  at  "M"  on  Mr.  Coffey's  map  of  sites,  in  Knowles' 
Fourth  Report,*  and  19  feet  6  inches  at  "f  "  (east  end  of  same  map). 
Deducting  5  feet  for  storm-beach,  and  also  the  actual  amount  of 
blown  Band  observed  below  the  black  layer  at  these  points,  we  find 
that  the  old  land  surface  on  which  the  sand-dunes  collected,  before 
Neolithic  man  settled  there,  is  at  present  6  to  8  feet  above  the  storm- 
beach,  or  practical  high- water  mark.  This  is  the  level  which  must 
be  compared  with  Broighter,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  its  age 
as  a  land  surface  is  clearly  determined  to  be  pre-Neolithic,  or 
Neolithic. 

Thus  Whitepark  Bay  reduces  the  discrepancy  between  the  Neolithic 
land-level  and  that  of  Broighter,  but  still  leaves  a  margin  which  we 
were  anxious  to  eliminate,  as  it  could  not  yet  be  positively  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  elevation  took  place  prior  to  the  period  suggested. 
It  was  just  conceivable  that  a  pause  in  the  uplifting  might  have 
occurred,  leaving  Whitepark  just  above  tide-level,  and  Broighter  just 
below.  If  this  pause  were  long  enough,  Whitepark  might  have  been 
a  Neolithic  land  surface,  while  Broighter  remained  tidal  until,  say, 
Iloman  times. 

Evidence  from  PortsUwart, 

We,  therefore,  returned  to  the  problem,  and  selected  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Portstewart  for  fui'ther  measurements  and  observations. 
Here  extensive  sand-dunes  rise  between  the  River  Bann  and  the  ocean. 
In  deep  wind-excavated  hollows  in  these  dunes  old  surfaces  with 
Neolithic  remains,  similar  to  those  at  Whitepark  Bay,  are  numerous. 
In  another  hollow  a  fine  storm-beach  is  exposed  (Plate  IX.),  consist- 
ing of  well-marked  ridges  of  large  pebbles,  and  separated  from  the 
present  storm-beach  by  150  yards  of  sand-dunes.  A  line  of  levels  was 
run  along  a  line,  starting  from  high-water  mark  on  the  sandy  shore, 


1  Proc.  R.LA.,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  333. 
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passing  across  the  old  storm-beach,  through  two  of  the  Neolithic  sites, 
and  back  to  high-water  mark.  This  section,  omittiDg  the  portion 
which  ran  from  the  one  Neolithic  site  to  the  other  over  the  summit 
of  a  90.foot  sand-dune,  is  shown,  fig.  12.     The  results  show : — 

( 1 )  Crest  of  old  storm-beach  6  feet  above  present  high  water. 

(2)  The  Neolithic  sites  lie  well  behind  this  line.    The  levels  of 

the  black  layer  at  two  sites,  A  and  B,  measure  respectively 
1 1  feet  and  1 5  feet  8  inches. 

At  site  A,  deducting  5  feet  for  storm-level  and  4  feet  for  blown 
sand  at  present  exposed  below  the  old  surface,  we  find  the  old 
Neolithic  or  pre-Neolithic  surface  on  which  the  blown  sand  accumu- 
lated to  be  not  more  than  2  feet  above  present  storm-level  of  hi^ 

water. 
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Fio.  12.— Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Tortstewart  Sand-dunes. 

'I'lie  Fame  process  nj)i)lie(l  at  sito   //  reduced  the  old  surface  to 
;'»  l'(  vt  S  inches  above  present  storni  liij^h  water  thus  : — 
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Furthermore,  similar  obserretions  applied  to  sn  adjoining  point 
gave  a  level  for  tbe  base  of  what  appeared  to  be  blown  sand  of  between 
1  and  2  feet  hfloto  bigb  water.  The  fact  tbat  standing  water  Iiud 
altered  the  oppearance  of  the  sand  rendered  it  difficult  to  decide  witli 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  blown  sand  continued  downward  to  this 
level ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  tbat  the  observation  was  correct.     If 


fio.  13.— N'eolilhic  Kemttius  from'Porteten-ait  Sand-dunes,  obtained 
from  Fit  B  (Bg.  12,  and  Plate  VIII.).     No.  1,  j ;  the  T«3t,  }. 

so,  it  supplies  additional  evidence  of  the  final  slight  subsidence  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  being  the  latest  movement  of  the  land 
traceable  in  our  area. 

The'dte  £  ia  illnstrated  in  Plate  VIII.     Two  old  surface-layers 
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are  seen  in  the  photograph.  In  some  parts  of  the  pit  these  sorfaces 
coalesce,  and  there  is  probably  not  much  difference  in  date  between 
them.  It  was  from  the  upper  of  these  old  surfaces  that  Mr.  Coffey  dug 
out,  in  1 897,  the  fragments  of  a  vessel  of  pottery,  with  round  bottom, 
and  the  scraper,  borer,  and  other  objects  of  flint  shown  in  fig.  1 3.  They 
lay  together  within  a  space  of  2^  feet  square.  A  fragment  of  the 
cutting  end  of  a  highly-polished  stone  celt  was  found  loose  in  the  pit. 
These  objects  are  characteristically  Neolithic,  and  we  are  certainly 
dealing  with  a  Neolithic  surface. 

The  above  observations  at  Portstewart,  which  lies  only  13  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Broighter,  prove  conclusively  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
gold  ornaments  were  found  has  been  a  land  surface,  with  an  elevation 
at  least  as  great  as  at  present,  since  Neolithic  times ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  movement  of  depression,  and  the  whole  of  the  movement  of 
elevation,  which  formed  the  post-Glacial  raised  beach  of  the  north-east 
of  Ireland,  having  been  accomplished  during  Neolithic  times. 


Conclusion. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  diagram  constructed  for  Lame  (Plate  IV., 
fig.  2),  we  can  now  get  a  step  further.  The  Lame  beach  deposits 
show  that  Neolithic  man  was  in  existence  from  almost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  that  series,  until  after  its  conclusion— ^from 
the  point  P,  approximately,  to  some  point  beyond  iV.  The  further 
evidence  of  Whitepark  Bay  and  Portstewart  carries  on  the  Neolithic 
period  to  F,  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  elevation.  Applying  this 
to  the  Belfast  diagram  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  1),  we  have  the  Neolithic  period 
extending  from  somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  lower  estuarine  clay 
(or  earlier),  through  the  upper  estuarine  clay,  to  the  beach  deposit  of 
yellow  sand  which  overlies  it,  or  possibly  later. 

The  Mersey  district  in  England,  and  the  Forth  and  Tay  districts  in 
Scotland,  present  a  series  of  deposits  showing  oscillations  correspond- 
iiif!;  closely  with  those  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  As  regards  age,  the 
evidence  on  the  English  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  appears  still  to  be  slight ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  lloman  remains  in  the  silts  which  represent  the 
final  small  depression,  throw  the  main  movements  of  the  series  back  to 
a  remote  period,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  assumption  that 
these  movements  were  Neolithic,  as  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the 
evidence  at  present  available  is  somewhat  contradictory.  The  occur- 
rence of  early  kitchen-middens  with  marine  shells  along  the  e(i(/e  of 
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the  Carses,  and  of  implements  of  deer's  horn,  and  canoes  containing  stone 
celts,  embedded  in  the  Carse  clays,  points  to  submergence  of  the  Carses 
during  early  human  times,  which  would  correspond  with  the  Irish 
evidence.  Munro's  interpretation*  of  the  deposits  in  the  Mac  Arthur 
cave  at  Oban,  also,  involves  a  land-level  during  Neolithic  times  30  feet 
lower  than  at  present.  Jamieson's  observation  of  worked  flints  and 
shell  mounds  on  the  top  of  the  25-foot  beach  would  show  that  elevation 
was  at  least  well  begun  before  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age ;  and  the 
Joppa  pagan  cemetery  {ante,  p.  161)  clearly  indicates  that  the  Bronze 
Age  found  the  movement  of  elevation  at  least  nearly  completed.  The 
peat  deposits  on  the  beach,  up  to  14  feet  in  thickness,  to  which  Jamieson 
draws  attention,  also  attest  a  considerable  age  for  the  uplift;  while  his 
statement  regarding  the  occurrence  of  artificially  chipped  flints,  which 
are  not  rolled,  on  the  raised  beach  north  and  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ythan,  "  often  in  positions  a  very  few  feet  above  high- water  mark," 
suggests  a  parallelism  with  our  observations  at  Portstewart,  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  movement  of  elevation  was  completed  during  the 
Stone  Age — though  the  author  escapes  this  conclusion  by  assigning  the 
phenomenon  to  the  survival  of  the  use  of  stone  weapons  into  recent 
times  in  that  district.  The  evidence  in  Ireland,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation.  Speaking  on  this 
question  in  general,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
metal  celts  (copper)  arc  found  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and  London- 
derry equally  with  the  more  southern  counties ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  reason  to  infer  that  the  spread  of  metal  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  relatively  much  later  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  As 
regards  the  sandhill  sites,  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  shows  an  advanced 
Stone  Age ;  and  as  that  river  must  have  been  always  an  important 
site  for  settlement,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a  salmon  river  and 
accessibility  to  Lough  Neagh,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
localities  for  metal  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hrtnd,  we  have  to  account  for  the  various  records  of 
iron  and  other  late  objects  found  in  the  Carse  clays,  which  would 
indicate  a  much  later  date  for  the  movement  of  upheaval.  But  Munro's 
investigations  of  this  question,  already  quoted,  leave  it  very  doubtful 
if  any  geological  significance  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of  these 
objects. 

Some  obsei^vers,  again,  have  concluded  that  only  the  older  part  of 
the  beach  and  of  the  emergence  is  jN'eolithic,  and  that  by  the  time 

^  Loc.  a<.,p.  270. 
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the  uplift  was  completed,  finnuse  Age  man  held  possession  of  the 
land.  But  as  the  assigning  of  a  later  date  to  the  heaches  as  land 
snifacesis  nsnally  founded  on  negative  evidence — the  apparent  absence 
C^'or  in  tticm  of  traces  of  earlier  periods — we  find  no  testimony  that 
effectually  defeats  our  positive  evidence  of  a  Neolithic  age  for  the 
whole  movement  of  emergence. 

'  Over  an  area,  then,  including  northern  Ireland,  the  southern  half 
of  Scotland,  and  northern  England,  the  land-oscillations  during  post- 
Glacial  times  appear  to  have  been  practically  identicaL  Outside  of 
this  area,  to  the  southward,  the  evidence  points  to  a  high  land-level  in 
early  post-Glacial  times,  followed  by  submergence,  as  in  t^e  area  just 
defined ;  but  the  sharp  Neolithic  uplift,  which  formed  the  '*  25-foot 
beach  "  in  the  area  mentioned,  appears  to  die  out  rapidly  northward 
and  southward.  To  the  southward,  the  evidence  points  to  a  contimious 
or  intermittent  submergence  since  early  post-Glacial  times,  the  land 
having  at  no  time  been  appreciably  lower  than  at  present.  There  is 
as  yet  but  little  evidence  available  wherewith  to  affix  dates  to  the 
phases  of  this  submergence ;  but  at  Southampton  it  appears  to  be 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  high  post-Glacial  land  surface 
endured  until  Neolithic  times  {ante^  p.  164),  and  at  ^inehead  in 
Devon,  the  earliest  post-Glacial  bed  is  a  land  deposit  containing 
worked  fiints  {antey  p.  165). 
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PREFACE. 

The  best  apology  for  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Writings  of  St.  Patrick  is  the  history  of  the  printed  text.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  James  Ware,  and  Andreas  Denis  the  editor  of  the 
Bollandist  text,  none  of  those  who  have  printed  these  tracts  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  hs.  evidence  which  he  knew  to  be 
extant  when  he  wrote ;  and,  great  as  were  the  services  to  learning 
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of  Ware  and  Denis,  their  editorial  ideals  were  not  those  of  modem 
scholars. 

The  Latin  Writings  of  St.  Patrick  were  five  times  printed  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  every  case,  they  were  treated  as  a  fragment 
of  a  large  design ;  and  naturally  their  interests,  so  to  speak,  suffered. 
They  are  so  very  short,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  bestow 
on  them  the  exact  and  critical  treatment  which  their  importance 
demands.  A  glance  at  the  Bibliography  will  prove  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

The  present  edition  is  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  construct  a  text  of  the  Lihri  Sancti  Pairieii  on  a  definite  critical 
principle  from  all  the  known  mss.  Finality  is  by  no  means  here  pre- 
tended to ;  the  discovery  in  some  Continental  library  of  a  hs.  of  the 
type  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  would  certainly  necessi- 
tate a  revision  of  those  portions  where  that  ks.  is  not  available ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Introduction  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  other  mss.  will  so  far  commend  themselves 
to  scholars  as  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  ics. 
akin  to  that  of  Arras. 

The  absolutely  new  matter  in  this  edition  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Bouen  ks.,  the  existence  of  which  was  made  known  to  me  by  the 
Bev.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  s.j.,  shortly  after  its  discovery  in  1903. 
For  this  kindness  I  desire  here  to  express  to  him  my  sincere  thanks. 
The  student  will  also  find  here  the  true  readings  of  the  extant  portions 
of  the  Arras  hs.  used  in  the  Bollandist  edition  of  1668  ;  and  the  com- 
plete evidence  of  A,  as  presented  in  the  first  really  accurate  transcript — 
that  prepared  by  Dr.  Gwynn  for  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Armagh.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  the  readings  of 
the  other  three  mss.  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

My  obligations  to  others  are  manifold;  but  my  chief  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  Bev.  John  Gwynn,  n.n.,  i>.c.L.,  Begins  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  permitted  me  to  use 
the  final  proof-sheets  of  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
has  also  carefully  read  the  proofs  of  this  edition;  and  in  every 
difficulty  has  most  generously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
erudition  and  sound  critical  judgment.  The  suggestions  which  I 
have  acknowledged  in  the  notes  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  wise  counsels. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Very  Bev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d., 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  in 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  at  whose  suggestion  this  edition 
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was  undertaken,  and  who  kindly  communicated  to  me  an  unpublished 
paper  of  critical  notes  on  the  Biblical  quotations  in  St.  Patrick's 
writings ;  and  in  this  connexion  I  must  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  good  enough 
to  read  over  the  proof-sheets  of  my  own  notes  on  the  Biblical  citations 
and  supplied  me  with  some  important  references,  especially  to  St. 
Cyprian.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  d.d.,  for  some 
valuable  suggestions. 

If  this  paper  contributes  in  any  degree  to  the  presentation  of 
the  mind  of  St.  Patrick — his  qtutlitas — in  somewhat  sharper  outline 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
The  scope  of  the  paper  is  very  limited,  as  I  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  confine  myself  altogether  to  St.  Patrick's  Latin  Writings.  The 
critical  narrative  of  his  personal  history  is  in  more  competent  hands. 


INTRODUCTORY    MATTER. 

The  Manuscripts  ajscd  Text. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Lihri  Sancti  Patrieii  that  are  at  present  known 
to  scholars  are  six  in  number : — 

(1).  That  contained  in  folios  22-24  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These  leaves  present  considerably 
more  than  half  the  Confessio.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  note  that 
the  Book  of  Armagh  was  transcribed  between  a.d.  807  and  a.d.  846, 
by  Ferdomnach,  the  official  scribe  of  Armagh  (see  Graves,  Proceedings^ 
Royal  Irish  Acad,^  vol.  iii.  p.  316;  Bury,  Eng,  Hist,  Review,  Ap., 
1902,  p.  238,  n.).  This  ms.  is  cited  as  A.  The  first  person  to  make 
literary  use  of  A  was  TJssher  in  his  Britannicarum  Eeelesiarum  Anti- 
quitates,  Dublinii,  1639.  Ussher's  citations  will  be  noticed  further  on 
when  the  BoUandist  text  comes  under  consideration.  The  Confessio 
was  printed  in  eztenso  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  the  editio  princeps, 
S,  Patricio,  Qui  Sibemos  adfidem  Christi  conv&rtit,  adseripta  opuseula, 
Londini,  1656. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gwynn  for  permission  to  use  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  reproduction  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  for  the  purposes  of  this 
edition. 

(2).  The  us.  which  is  cited  by  Haddan  {Councils,  Sfc,  Haddan  atid 
Slubbs)  as  B,  was  first  published — at  least  so  far  as  the  writings  of  St. 
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Patrick  are  concerned — in  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctorum  Martii,  torn,  ii., 
AntwerpisB,  1668.  The  title  is  given  as  follows :  Confessio  S.  Patrieii 
de  vita  et  converaatione  9ua,  Quam  ex  vetustissimo  JN^ohiliaeensis  S. 
Vedasti  numasterii  eodiee  emit  Andreas  Denis ,  Atrehas,  e  Soeietate  Jeau, 

The  us.  is  a  large  folio  measuring  44  x  31  centimetres,  written 
in  a  very  clear  twelfth-century  hand,  in  two  columns  of  forty-eight 
lines.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  Benedictine  establishment  of  Saint 
Yaast,  Arras,  and  with  the  rest  of  that  library  became  the  property  of 
the  State  at  the  B.evolution.  It  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  of  Airas, 
and  classed  '*  No.  450.  Bibliothecae  Monasterii  Sancti  Yedasti  Atre* 
batensis,  1628,  E.  2."  Unfortunately,  since  its  first  and  only  publication, 
two  folios  have  been  lost — ^in  all  probability  in  the  unsettled  times 
that  followed  the  spoliation  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Yaast.  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  M.  Wicquot,  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliothdque 
d' Arras,  he  says  :  "  Plusieurs  manuscrits  de  la  bibliothdque  d'Airas 
ont  6t6  malheureusement  mutil6s,  il  y  a  une  centaine  d'ann6es.  Lea 
deux  feuillets  entre  folio  51  et  52  et  entre  52  et  53  ont  6t6  d6chir68, 
et  par  consequence  aujourd'hui  perdus,  sans  esperer  pouvoir  les 
retrouver." 

The  proportion  of  B  which  we  have  at  first  hand  may  be  calculated 
thus.  If  we  take  the  line  space  in  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes's  edition  as  a 
measure  of  length,  the  Confessio  occupies  571  lines,  and  the  Epistola 
1 78,  more  or  less.  The  manuscript  of  B  is  available  for  345  lines  of 
the  Confessio,  and  57  of  the  Epistola.  The  Confessio  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  column  of  fol.  50,  verso,  and  fol.  51  completes 
\^b\  lines,  or  to  the  beginning  of  section  20  in  the  present  edition. 
Pol.  52  covers  159^  lines,  or  from  near  the  end  of  section  40  to  the 
beginning  of  section  59  ;  and,  for  the  Epistola  we  have  1^  columns  of 
fol.  53,  recto,  covering  57  lines,  or  from  the  middle  of  section  15  to  the 
6nd.  The  two  gaps  amount  respectively  to  191  and  155^  lines.  This 
disparity  in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  two  lost  folios  can 
be  easily  accounted  for.  Two  scribes  at  least  were  employed  on  the 
Confessio,  and  one  of  them  wrote  the  first  24  lines  of  fol.  52,  recto. 
The  writing  of  this  scribe  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  his  colleague 
that  his  half  column  covers  26J  lines  against  20J  covered  by  the  other 
half  column.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  space  occupied 
by  the  initial  letter  of  the  Epistola  (the  initial  P  of  the  Confessio 
covers  7  half  lines),  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Confessio. 

For  this  edition  I  have  used  a  first-rate  photograph  prepared  by 
J.  Gonsseaume,  of  Arras.  A  careful  collation  of  these  plates  with  the 
Bollandist  edition  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
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the  authority  of  the  ms.  itself  and  that  of  the  ms.  as  edited  by  A.  Denis. 
Hence  I  have  cited  them  respectively  as  B  and  Boll. 

(3).  TheConfessio  and  Epistola  are  contained  intact  in  the  Cotton 
MS.  Nero,  E.I.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Confessio  begins  on  foL 
169,  verso.  This  ms.  is  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  cited 
as  C.  C  was  used  by  TJssher  {Brit.  JSccles,  Ant),  and  also  by  Ware 
in  the  editio  princeps. 

(4  and  5).  Fell  3  and  Fell  4,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  also 
contain  the  Confessio  and  Epistola  in  their  entirety. 

These  volumes  of  Acta  Sanctorum  were,  with  four  others,  borrowed 
by  Archbishop  TJssher  in  September,  1640,  from  the  Library  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  Ware  used  them  for  his  edition  {hints  JEeelesia 
Sarishurienais).  After  many  vicissitudes  four  of  the  six  volumes  came 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Fell,  and  finally  in  1686  passed  with  the  rest 
of  his  manuscripts  into  the  Bodleian  Library.  (See  H.  J.  Lawlor,  The 
MSS.  of  Vita  S,  Columhani,  TramactioM  B.LA.,  vol.  xxxiii.  C,  Part 
i.,  p.  36).  The  two  volumes  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  were 
formerly  classed  Fell  1  and  Fell  3.  The  Confessio  begins  on  fol.  7, 
recto,  of  Fell  3,  and  on  fol.  158,  recto,  of  Fell  4.  They  are  cited  here 
as  F  3  and  F4.  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  gave  it  to  me  as  his  opinion 
that  F  4  was  written  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
F  3  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth. 

(6).  The  last  leaves  (fol.  167,  verso — 159)  of  a  ms.  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Bouen,  containing  the  first  half  of  the  Confessio.  These 
leaves  are  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  and  are  not  mentioned  in 
Omont's  official  catalogue  of  the  Eouen  Library. 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  tliis  ms.  of  the  Confessio  I 
am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  B«v.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  8.J., 
•  Society  des  Bollandistes,  Brussels,  one  of  whose  colleagues  dbcovered 
it  in  1903.  I  was  furnished  with  excellent  photographs  of  the  five 
pages  by  M.  Henri  Loriquet,  Conservateur  de  la  BibliothSque  Publique 
de  la  Ville  de  Rouen.  The  following  extract  from  his  correspondence 
with  me  may  be  of  interest : — '^  Le  dernier  feuillet  porte  une  grande 
dechirure  qui  entame  la  bordure  de  quelques  lignes.  .  •  .  Les 
dimensions  sont  308  sur  235  millimetres  .  .  .  Yotre  ms.  est  d6crit 
tout  au  long  avec  ses  nombreuses  vies  des  saints,  dans  le  Catalogue 
girUral  des  hibliothiques  puhliques  de  France,  t.  i.,  pp.  373-375.  II  y 
figure  sous  le  n°  1391.  II  s'appelait  pr6c6demment :  *U.  39' ;  plus 
anciennement  :  'U.  53,'  et  plus  anciennement  encore:  'Jumi^ges, 
G.  9.'  M.  Omont,  auteur  de  ce  catalogue,  a  precis^ment  oubli6  de 
mentionner  la  '  Conf.  Patr.'     De  plus,  il  indique  le  ms.  comme  6tan 
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du  zii  d^cle.  En  r^alit6  il  est  6cnt  de  plusieiin  mains,  et  j'indine  k 
eroire  qu'il  est  plntot  dn  zi  si^cle." 

We  mnst  now  take  into  consideration  the  textual  character  of 
these  six  m  ss. 

The  unique  associations  that  are  recalled  by  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
its  relatively  great  antiquity — ^haying  been  transcribed  at  least  250  years 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  mss. — ^haye  biassed  tihe  judgment  of  some 
scholars  when  dealing  with  its  peculiarities.  The  most  disturbing  of 
these  are  its  omissions.  It  does  not  contain  the  Epistola,  yet  the  title 
prefixed  to  the  Confessio,  Lihri  Simeti  Patricii,  implies  that  it  must 
have  been,  originally  at  least,  included  in  the  contents  of  the  exemplar 
which  Ferdomnach  copied.  But  the  absence  of  the  Epistola  is  less 
perplexing  than  the  omissions — for  such  we  must  regard  them — in  the 
Oonfessio. 

Assuming  that  the  other  wss.  present  the  Oonfessio  in  its  entirety, 
there  are  fire  lacunsB  in  A.  The  first  begins  with  §  26  of  the  present 
edition,  and  covers  nearly  20  lines;  then  we  have  IH  lines  of  A, 
followed  by  a  gap  of  30  lines;  then  5}  lines  of  A ;  then  a  gap  of  15 
lines.  The  next  section  of  A  is  that  in  which  the  scribe  betrays  his 
impatience  of  the  string  of  texts  that  he  saw  before  him ;  so  that  in 
calculating  its  length  we  are  entitled  to  allow  for  the  texts  when 
written  in  full.  We  reckon  it  then  at  39  lines,  or  a  little  more.  We 
then  have  a  lacuna  of  about  88  lines,  followed  by  1 1^  of  A,  and  finally 
a  gap  of  about  37  lines  before  the  concluding  paragraph  of  A,  which 
covers  6  lines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  short  sections  of  A  two 
occupy  each  llj  lines,  and  two  others  5i  and  6  respectively,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  lacunse  are,  roughly  speaking,  multiples  of  5  and  6. 
I  have  estimated  them  respectively  as  20,  30,  15,  88,  37. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  each  page  of  the  exemplar 
would  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters  and  letter  spaces  ; 
and  therefore  the  figures  just  quoted  point  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  exemplar  from  which  the  Oonfessio  was  copied  into  the 
Book  of  Armagh  was  written  on  very  small  folios,  possibly  not  in  a 
very  neat  hand,  so  that  each  folio  did  not  contain  more  words  than  five 
or  six  lines  of  the  present  edition,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
leaves  had  been  lost.  The  note  at  the  end  :  Hue  usque  uolumen 
quod  Patricius  manu  conscripsit  sua^  ctmnot  be  pressed  as  proof  that 
Ferdomnach  had  before  him  the  actual  autograph,  since  it  might  have 
been  merely  repeated  from  a  copy  of  the  autograph.  But  all  the  facts 
can  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  we  have,  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  all  that  remained  of  the  autograph,  or  what  was  thought  to 
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be  the  autograph,  in  the  year  807 ;  and  that  it  was  then  thought  well 
to  copy  the  precious  document  into  the  official  Armagh  repertory, 
without  at  all  implying  that  other  copies  were  redundant  or  interpo- 
lated. The  marginal  notes  ineertus  liher  and  Z  (however  explained) 
certainly  support  the  theory  that  Eerdomnach's  exemplar  was  a  very 
old  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  these  lacunae  had  occurred  in  any  other  xs. 
than  the  Book  of  Armagh,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  to 
speak  of  the  other  xss.  as  interpolated.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  style  between  the  passages  that  are  and  that  are  not  in  A. 
St.  Patrick's  style  is  abrupt ;  but  the  Confessio,  as  read  in  the  other 
xss.,  is  much  less  violent  in  the  transitions  of  thought  than  as  read  in 
A.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  proofs  drawn  from  the 
manuscript  itself  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Confessio  is 
deliberately  abridged  in  A  cannot  be  pressed.  Graves  urged  as  bearing 
on  this  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  Z  in  the  margin,  and  the 
words  in  §  40  :  $t  eaet^ra^  reliqua  U8qne  dieit  »a0euli,  reliqua  iunt  exempla. 
But  this  Z  never  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  lacuna ;  it  is  found 
only  where  there  is  a  textual  or  exegetical  difficulty ;  and  the  disincli- 
nation to  copy  out  at  length  familiar  texts  is  not  unusual  in  transcribers 
of  catenae.^ 

The  fact  tliat  Tfrechdn  actually  quotes  from  a  portion  of  the 
Confessio  which  is  not  in  A,  seems  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  interpolation  theory  :  JSxtendit  [eapendif]  Patrieius  etiam  praetium 
xu  animarum  hontinum,  ut  in  8cription$  sua  adfirmaty  de  argento  et  auro^ 
ut  nullum  malorum  hominum  inpederet  eo9  in  uia  recta  trameuntes  totam 
Hihemiam  (Bk.  of  Armagh,  fol.  10,  verso,  b.  1.  34).  See  Conf.  §  53 
Censeo  enim  non  minimum  quampretiumquindeeim  haminum  distrihui  illit. 

It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  marginal  notes  in  A  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  proof  that  the  text  is  an  abridged  one ;  but  at  the  same 
time  when  we  have  set  out  our  apparatus  eritieus^  we  find  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  places  in  which  A  omits  words  and 
clauses  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  xss.,  and  which  in  most  cases 
seem  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 

The   following  examples  do  not  include  the  two  omissions  of 


1  Graves  explained  this  Z  as  CnTcrrc :  see  Todd,  St,  Patrick,  p.  348 ;  but  the 
facts  just  stated  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  conjecture  which  has  been  suggested  to 
me,  that  it  stands  for  Zahuitia,  i.«.  Diaholus,  and  that  the  scribe  means  to  suggest 
that  he  had  been  at  work  to  cause  whatever  error  or  confusion  occurred  in  the  book. 
Professor  Bury  calls  it  **  the  mark  of  query."     Stiff,  Hist.  B4vmff,  July,  1903. 
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texts  which  Ferdomnach  himself  acknowledges  in  §  40  hj  the  notes 

reliqua  u$qus  dieit  saemdi  and  reliqua  sunt  exempla. 

At  the  end  of  §  20,  in  his  eagerness  to  abridge  a  text,  the  scribe 

omits  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  following ;    and  we  have  inquit 

Dominus,  nan  uos  esiis.    Multos  adhue  eapturam  dedi  for  im^it :  In  tlis 

di€,  Dominus  testatur^ ''  Non  uos  estis  qui  loquimini,  sed  Spiritus  Patris 

uestri  qui  loquitur  in  uohis.^^      Et   iterum  postan  nos  multos   adhuc 
eapturam  dedi. 

The  omissions  in  §  54  are  best  shown  bj  quoting  them,  bracketed, 
in  their  context. 

Neque  ut  sit  oecassio  [adulationis  uel  auaritiae  seripserim'\  uohis^ 
neque  ut  honorem  spero  ah  aliquo  uestro.  Sufieit  enim  honor  qui 
non[dum  uidetur  sed  corde  ereditur,  Fidelis  autem  qui  promisity 
nunquam"]  mentitur. 

"Less  remarkable  are:  Dominus  praestare  §3,  et  inuisibUia  •  .  • 
ad  Patrem  reeeptum  §  4,  prodessem  §  13,  quo  §  17,  noete  §  20,  dies  per 
§  22,  ah  extremis  terras  §  38,  eertissime  quodmihi  §  55,  Dei  plaeitum  §  62. 

In  these  cases  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  A  is  wrong, 
and  in  only  two  instances,  viz.,  in§§  20  and  62,  does  the  scribe 
indicate,  by  writing  Z  in  the  margin,  that  he  was  conscious  that  his 
exemplar  was  at  fault.  There  are  besides  some  sixteen  or  seyenteen 
other  places  in  which  clauses  are  omitted  in  A,  in  cases  where  the 
omission  does  not  make  nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  four  instances  in  which  A 
inserts  clauses  that  are  absent  in  the  other  mss.  These  are :  quid 
peterem  uel  §  10,  ipse  est  qui  loquitur  in  ^  §  24,  et  ab  austro  et  ah 
aquilone  §  39,  and  et  doeet  §  40.  Of  l^ese  insertions,  the  only  one 
which  is  possibly  wrong  is  the  first.  The  conclusion,  then,  at  which 
we  naturally  arrive,  is  that  the  fact  that  A  omits  certain  words  and 
clauses  is  not  strong  evidence  against  their  genuineness,  though  some 
of  A' 8  omissions  do  commend  themselves  on  consideration. 

In  truth,  although  we  cannot  acquit  the  scribe  of  A  of  the  charge 
of  carelessness  and  haste,  yet  such  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
text  that,  save  as  regai'ds  its  omissions,  it  seems  the  safest  course 
to  follow  it,  except  when  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  It  frequently 
happens  that  where  A  is  against  all  the  other  mss.,  their  reading, 
although  at  first  attractive,  is  found  on  mature  consideration  to  be 
merely  a  plausible  emendation. 

Before  we  deal  with  the  affinities  of  the  other  mss.  with  A  and 
with  each  other,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  their  respective 
peculiarities. 
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Hitherto  the  BoUandist  edition  has  been  cited  as  if  it  were  a 
manuscript ;  and  since  unfortunately  the  BoUandist  text  is  now  the 
only  representative  of  two  folios  of  B,  it  will  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  statement  made  above,  to  the  effect  that  B  and  BoU.  differ 
somewhat  in  their  authority. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Denis  did  not  profess  to  base  his  text 
exclusively  upon  his  manuscript.  It  was  the  only  one  to  which  he 
had  access  ;  and  he  miglit  be  pardoned  for  thinking  it  very  imperfect. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  entitled,  Utta  Beati  Patricit;  and  he  also  had 
before  him  Colgan's  Triadin  Thaununturgae  .  .  .  Actaj  Lovanii,  1647. 
In  the  Fourth  Life  of  St.  Patrick  contained  in  that  work,  §  16  of 
the  Gonf essio  is  quoted  as  in  lihro  quern  de  .vita  et  eonversatione  sua  ipse 
eomposuit,  Denis  accordingly  fancied  that  the  Gonfessio,  as  it  came 
from  St.  Patrick's  pen,  was  a  fairly  exhaustive  autobiography.  Hence 
his  complaints  of  the  lacunae  in  his  vs. ;  e.g.,  after  neglegentiae  meae^  §  46 
of  this  ed.,  he  prints  dots,  and  notes,  '*  Locus  hie,  Hbrariorum  socordia 
deprauatus,  uidetur  de  peregrinationibus  Patricii  habuisse  nonnuUa." 
Similar  notes  occur  in  three  other  places.  Moreover,  more  than  once 
he  confesses  to  having  amended  the  text  by  the  aid  of  the  extracts 
from  the  Gonfessio  in  Yita  iv.,  and  of  those  given  by  TJssher  from 
A,  as  Denis  assumed  them  to  be. 

Thus,  for  the  reading  in  capturam  decidi  §  1,  for  eapt,  dedi,  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Yita  iv.  On  his  §  6,  on  the  word 
peeora  (§  16  of  this  ed.),  Denis  subjoins  the  following  note : — 

*'  Reliqua  huius  numeri  ex  suo  ms  XJsserus  exhibet,  unde  nonnuUas 
apographi  nostri  lacunas  suppleuimus ;  plura  simili  mode  correcturi, 
si  ille  totum  textum  protulisset."  The  section  ends  with  de  hamintbus 
habeham  (§  17). 

Again,  on  §  20,  Eadem  vero  nocte^  &c.,  we  find  this  note :  ''  Qui 
sequitur  locus,  in  Yita  iv.  totus  transcriptus,  ecgrapho  nostro 
emendando  profuit."  Again,  on  the  passage  commencing  JEt  itervm 
post  annos  multos  §  20  ad  fin.,  and  ending  expergefactus  sum  §  28.  Denis 
notea  ''  Hactenus  totum  hunc  locum,  Maccutheno  citato,  profert 
TJsserus,  p.  832.''  It  remains  that  we  should  determine  ho^v  far  in 
reality  Denis  used  these  lielps. 

Let  us  first  of  all  examine  the  citations  given  by  TJssher. .  They  are 
five  in  all  ;•  and  we  shall  observe  that  TJssher  constantly  departs  from 
A,  and  gives  the  readings  from  G.  As  far  as  we  know  he  had  not  seen 
F  8  and  F  4  until  1640. 

I  give  herewith  a  collation  of  the  passages  with  A,  not  noting 
TJssher' s  modernisation  of  the  spelling* 


•     *  •  ■   •  ^ 
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{a)  §  1.  TJBsher,  p.  818.  Patrem — Tabemiae. 

Calpomium  GB  .  .  •  diaeonem  CB  .  .  .  quondam  CB  .  .  .  ins.  in 
[uieo]  C  .  •  .  Bonauem  no  ms. 

This  citation  has  not  affected  Boll. 

(b)  §§  1,  2.  Ussher,  p.  828.  Annorum  eram — ut  pater  filiam. 
miiihta  Vita  vii .  .  .  t*el  sero rememorarem  CB , .  ,et  ut  conuerterer  C  . . . 
adolesemtiae  et  ignoraniiae  Yitae  ii.,  iv.,  vii.,  as  well  as  B  .  .  .  eon* 
solatus  est  me  CB. 

There  are  here  five  material  Tariations  from  the  text  of  A.  But 
for  none  of  the  variants  of  Boll,  can  Denis  be  said  to  be  indebted  to 
XJssher. 

{o)  §§  16,  17.  Ussher,  p.  829.     Cotidie — sex  annis. 

Om.  itaque  [igitur  CB]  .  .  .  iDS.  et  [ante  lucem"]  GB  .  • .  [reeponsum'] 
dieene  ,  .  .  [cum]  quo  [fueram^  GB. 

We  have  here  fonr  material  variations  from  A.  dieene  and  omission 
of  itaque  are  the  only  ones  not  fonnd  in  B  or  C.  Denis  adopted  these 
and  also  the  following  readings  of  A  preserved  by  Ussher:— 
amor  so  C  .  .  •  om.  in  bef.  monte  .  .  .  ins.  sentieham  •  .  •  om.  et 
terram  .  .  .  ins.  iterum  .  •  .  ins.  [nm]  bef.  erat  prope^^six,  in  all. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Denis  that  of  the  three  insertions  adopted 
from  A  only  one  is  indicated  by  square  brackets. 

{d)  §  21.  Ussher,  p.  832.  Et  iterum  post  annos — de  manibus 
eomm. 

ins.  JSt  iterum  post  annos  [multos]  C  .  .  .  utique  for  itaque  no  ms. 
ins.  dicens  mihi  (C  has  dieentem  mihi)  .  .  .  duos  menses  C. 

Here  B  is  not  extant,  so  that  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether 
anv  of  these  variations  from  A  which  are  in  Boll,  were  in  B.  Dieens 
for  dieentem  probably  was  not.  Od  the  other  hand,  A  and  Boll,  agree 
in  node  ilia  sexagessima  against  CF3F4  nocte  ilia  sexagessimo  die, 

{e)  §  23.  Ussher,  p.  832.  Et  iterum  post  paucos — expergefactus 
sum. 

Britanniis  No  ms.  .  .  .  nunquam  C  .  .  .  tiidi  in  uisu  nocte,  and 
om.  uidi  infra  C  .  .  .  om.  quasi  No  ms.  .  .  .  Vicioricius  G  .  .  , 
illis  G  .  .  .  Hiberionacum  C  .  .  .  ipso  memento  C,  with  the  reading  of  A, 
ipse  in  mente^  noted  in  the  margin.  .  .  .  ins.  quasi  ex  uno  ore  C  .  .  , 
amhules  C  .  .  .  expergefactus  C.     Seven  material  variations. 

Here  again  B  is  not  extant ;  but  Denis  expressly  notes  that  the 
important  place-name  Focluti,  which  he  adopts  from  Ussher,  was  not 
in  his  MS.,  **  Virgulti  habebat  ms.'* 

There  are  a  few  other  places  in  which  Denis  quotes,  not  always 
correctly,  the  reading  of  his  Ms.-in  rejecting  it. 
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These  may  be  given  in  their  order. 

Gonf.  §  18.  repuli  mgere  mammas  eorum  {reppuli  sugire  B).     Denis 

conj.  dehui  surgere  in  nauem  eorum. 
Conf.  §  20.  nihil  memhrorum  meorum  praeualui  {deest  B).    Denis 

(from  Vita  iv.)  omnium  memhrorum  meorum  uires  ahstulit, 
ConL  §  46.  intelligi.    Denis  conj.  iter  illud. 
Conf.  §  49.  nominibus.     Denis  conj.  in  omnibus ;  so  E«. 
Gonf.  §  53.  iudicabant.  Denis  conj.  indigebant. 
Ep.     §  16.  Denis  notes  that  he  omits  :  Nbnneunum  Deumhabetis? 
Quod  dereliquistis  unusquisque  proximum  suum  ?     B  has  quid  for  qtiod. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Conf.  §  11,  having  left  out  the  obscure  words 
ratum  et  fortissimum,  he  merely  notes,  **  Si  haec  dispunctio  non  sufficit 
sanando  hiiic  loco,  necesse  est  aliquid  excidisse,''  without  the  least 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  omitted  words. 

But  this  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  quotations  found  in  the 
Lives  are  not  much  more  extensive  than  those  in  Ussher;  and  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  rest  of  the  text  was  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  MS.  Denis  certainly  professed  to  mark  his  own  interpolations  by 
printing  them  within  square  brackets.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the 
creed;  §  4,  after  inuisibilia  [qui  Filium  sibi  consubstantialem  genuit] 
with  the  added  note,  "  Haec  aut  similia  uerba  in  ms.  Atrebatensi 
dcsiderari  contextus  indicat,  ad  cuius  exigentiam  in  sequentibus 
nonnulla  supplebimus  [  ]  includenda."  There  are  besides  in  the 
Confesflio  25  such  insertions,  mostly  of  only  one  word,  3  are  of  two 
words,  and  1  of  three  words.  In  the  Epistola  there  are  19  interpola- 
tions thus  acknowledged,  2  of  them  being  of  two  words. 

Unfortunately  our  confidence  in  the  editorial  trustworthiness  of 
Denis  is  considerably  shaken  by  a  comparison  of  the  photograph  of 
the  extant  folios  of  B  with  the  printed  text.  I  have  classified  the 
deviations  of  Denis  from  his  ms.  under  the  heads  of  insertions, 
omissions,  transpositions,  and  alterations.  I  have  not  reckoned  the 
emendatioDs  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Ussher  and  to  Colgan's 
Lives,  nor  those  of  which  he  informs  the  reader ;  and  I  find 
iiltogether  at  least  23  insertions  of  single  words  and  1  insertion  of  two 
words ;  24  omissions  of  single  words,  4  omissions  of  two  words,  2 
omissions  of  clauses;  15  transpositions,  one  of  them  being  of  t^o 
clauses;  and  finally  no  less  than  117  material  alterations,  9  of  them 
effecting  more  than  one  word.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  the 
whole  MS.  were  extant  we  should  find  a  greater  degree  of  fidelity 
exhibited  in  Denis's  treatment  of  the  two  lost  folios. 
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So  mncli  it  has  been  necesearj  to  saj  in  order  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  we  cannot  be  sore  of  what  the  reading  of  fi  was  when  we  are 
dependent  on  Denis's  presentation  of  it.  It  wonld  be  unreasonable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  expect  from  Denis  what  we  do  not  find  in  Xlssher 
or  Ware.  The  degree  of  accnracj  which  is  an  ideal  in  the  twentieth 
century  was  unimaginable  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanetorum  that 
the  writings  of  St.  Patrick  have  been  known  to  scholars  throu^out 
£urope.  Many  of  the  textual  emendations  that  haye  been  adopted 
in  this  edition  are  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Andreas  Denis. 

Even  a  passing  glance  at  the  apparatu»  critietu  reveals  the  fact 
that,  where  A  is  available,  the  great  majority  of  the  variants  from,  its 
texts  are  supported  by  all  the  other  mss.  Accordingly,  in  these  casea, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  use  the  term  reU.  in  place  of  the  fuU 
series  BCF3F4R  or  BolL  CFjF^E-  Further,  the  most  constant  members 
of  this  group  are  CF4*.  In  fact,  neither  of  these  two  xas.  presents 
any  distinctive  readings  worth  mentioning.  In  the  Confessio  C  has 
five  omissions  by  homoioteleuton  in  §§  1,  10,  40  but,  60,  and  some  other 
insignificant  variants,  most  of  which  are  unintentional  blunders  of  the 
scribe  ;  and  F4*  has  fewer  still.  F4  has  been  corrected  throu^out  in 
respect  of  grammatical  forms,  in  so  far  as  was  possible  to  do  so  by 
erasure  and  letters  written  over  erasure.  There  are  no  marginal 
corrections,  and  hardly  any' interlinear  ones,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  the  corrections  were  made.  In  any  case  they  have  no 
more  authority  than  the  emendations  of  a  modem  editor.  Nevertheless, 
as  being  after  a  fashion  ms.  evidence,  they  have  all  been  recorded  in 
the  foot-notes. 

I  have  only  noticed  two  cases  where  C  agrees  with  A  against 
BFsF4,  i.e.  anwr  Dei  for  Hmor  Dei  in  §  16,  and  the  omission  of  miki 
bef.  honor  in  §  54.  The  similar  agreements  of  F4  with  A  are  more 
trifiing  still,  i.e.  unde  for  inde  in  §  18,  and  the  omission  of  inquit  after 
Dominus  in  §  40,  $icut  Dom.  in  aeuanguelio  ammonety  &c. 

C  and  F4  agree  so  closely,  not  only  in  genuine  variants,  but  also  in 
blunders  and  strange  spellings  of  words — they  actually  have  in  common 
an  omission  by  homoioteleuton  in  Ep.  §  13 — that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  authorities.  As  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 
F4  cannot  be  a  copy  of  C  ;  both  are  probably  copies  of  the  same 
exemplar.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  CF4,  which  we 
must  treat  as  one  authority,  is  the  most  constant  member  of  the  rell, 
group,  the  common  parent  of  which,  although  possibly  later  than  A, 
must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  unique  readings  of  B  are  too  numerous  to 
mention ;  and,  speaking  generally,  they  betray  the  hand  of  a  rather 
cleyer  editor.  Not  only  has  he  corrected  the  grammar  of  individual 
words,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  turn  of  phrase  is  altered.  This  is 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  B  more  frequently  agrees 
with  A  against  the  rest  than  any  of  the  others.  Where  A  is  absent, 
the  issue  nearly  always  lies  between  B  or  Boll,  and  CF4.  F,  is 
usually  found  on  the  side  of  CF4,  but  deserts  to  B  or  Boll,  occasionally. 
One  has  to  choose,  that  is,  between  rell,  whose  inferiority  to  A  is 
usually  evident,  and  B  or  Boll,  whose  greater  afinity  to  A  is  obscured 
by  its  predominating  artificial  character.  It  seems  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  to  follow  CF4  as  far  as  possible ;  that  is,  except  where  its  reading 
is  evidently  a  blunder  or  unintelligible. 

F,  and  R  are  nearly  allied,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  of 
group-readings  subjoined. 

F3  is,  perhaps,  the  most  carelessly  written  of  the  six  icss.  Its 
contribution  to  the  list  of  unimportant  variants  is  the  largest  of  any ; 
but  occasionally  it  seems  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading.  R,  like 
B,  has  been  edited,  but  not  so  extensively.  Interesting  examples 
are: — §  1.  Calpumium  dtaconem  quondam  JUium  Potiii  for  fiUum 
quondam,  which  suggests  that  Calpurnius  had  ceased  to  be  an  ecclesiastic 
before  his  marriage ;  §  1.  Annorum  eram  tunc  fere  quindeeim  iorsedecim 
to  make  Patrick's  captivity  follow  immediately  upon  the  sin  to  which  he 
alludes  in  §  27  ;  and  §  14  gallias  for  exgallias  BCFa  or  exagalliM  A,  in 
order  to  mark  an  allusion  to  Gaul. 

List  of  GBOTTP-READDros. 
AB. 

§    1.   Conuerterem  (B)  is  nearer  confirmarem  (A)  than  is  conuerterer, 
§    2.  Aperuit  sensum  for  ap,  senstM. 

Adoliicentiae  ignorantiae  meae  A  ;  same  order  in  B,  which  ins. 
et ;  adol.  meae  et  ignor.  CF,F4R. 
§    4.  Ins.  nee  ante. 

§    6.  Fratribm  et  cognatis  meisy  dat  for  ace. 
§    9.  Doctrina  ueritatis  for  Doct.  uartetatis, 
§  10.  Spiritus  gestit  for  Spir.  gessit, 
§  13.  Transtulit  et  donauit  for  Trans,  ut  dim, 
§  15.  Non  eram  dignus  for  Non  etiam  dign, 
§  16.  JSxcitahar  ad  orationem  for  JSxercitahar  ad  or. 
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§  18.  Bepfuli  $u§0r$  wuummelUi  $orum  A.  B  here  has  9Wfire 
mam9%s$;  but  the  Tariante  of  CF4,  FjR  are  still  more 
remote. 

§  20.  Quandiufwro  in  hoc  corpora  for  Q.fturam,  &c. 

§  41.   UirginM  Chri*ti  esse  uidentur  for  Vir^.  C.  ip$e  uid. 

§  55.  J^o  uero  mis^.  ins.  uero  AE. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  B  breaks  off.  near  the  commencemoit 
of  §  20,  and  that  the  two  mss.  only  meet  again  in  the  very  short  §§41, 
54,  55.  The  following  agreements  of  A  and  BolL  are  taken  from 
portions  of  the  Confessio  not  accessible  to  Denis  in  Ussher  s  work. 

§  20.  Dum  clamor  em  Hcliam  for  Bum  damaham,  &c. 

§  22.  Feruenimus  amnc*  (2).     Here  F,  joins  the  group.     CF4  read 

P§ru.  ad  haminesy  with  Muirchu.     Note  that  A  and  BolL 

om.  ad  bef.  amnes  (I). 
§  24.   Qui  d§dit  animamy  <Stc.     Here  CF^  read  pontU.     F3B  have  no 

verb  at  alL 
§  29.  Facicm  duignati  for  Fac.  Dei  eignati  CF3F4. 
§  30.  Inpcdiret  a  profectume  for  Inpenderet  CF3F4*. 
§  35.  Nee  iniwriam  legentihue  faciam  A.      BolL  has  Ne ;    CF2F4 

Nee  et. 

The  groups  AC,  AF4  have  been  already  noticed,  p.  212.  I  have 
only  observed  one  reading  in  which  AF3  stand  alooe,  §  4  6^  emnie 
linguOj  where  the  other  four  read  ut.  The  agreements  of  R  with  A  are 
not  worth  mentioning. 

The  two  passages  which  afford  the  clearest  guide  to  the  affinities 
of  the  Mss.  of  the  Confessio  are  to  be  found  in  §§  18  and  19. 

1.  (a)  Reppuli  sugere  mammellas  eorum  A. 

Keppuli  sugire  mammas  eorum  B. 
{h)  Kepulis  fugire  mammas  illorum  F3R. 
((?)  Repulsus  sum  fugere  amicitias  illorum  CF^. 

2.  {a)  Canes  eorum  repleti  sunt  A. 
{h)       „         „       reuelati  ,,    BF3R. 
(c)  Cames    ,,       releuati  ,,    CF4. 

We  see  here  at  a  glance  the  close  relationship  of  the  fundamental 
text  of  BF3K  to  A.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
geuerul  inartiUcial  character  of  CF^,  and  the  fact  noticed  above  that  in 
^  '22  Muirthu  supports  its  reading  ad  Jiotfu/iesy  it  seems  difficult  to 
condemn  the  {c)  readings  as  mere  emendations.  It  is  nut  necessary  to 
give  any  more  instances  of  the  peculiar  readings  of  CF^.     They  will 
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be  found  to  be  very  numerous.     It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
place  before  the  reader  other  examples  of  the  group  E3B. 

§    1.  Catpumium,    A  has  Calpamum^  BCF4  dUparnium. 

^    4,   Ul  diximw  for  Ut  dioimus. 

§  19.  Conuertimini  tx  fidt  ex  toto  cards.     A  has  Conu.  €x  fide.     B 

Conti.  tx  toto  corde.     C  F4  ins.  et  after  fide. 
§  19.   Cihum  mittat  nobis  for  uohis, 
§  20.  Ignarum  et  sptritu.     All  the  others  read  in  sp. 
§  20.  £t  ecce  splendor.    All  the  others  om.  et. 
§  23.  Brittanniis.     A  has  Britannis ;  CF^,  Britanniis. 
§  24.   Qtit  j9ro  ^  animam  suam.    CF4  add  posuit,     A  and  Boll,  read 

(^(f»^,  with  the  order  of  the  other  words  variously  altered. 
The  following  combinations  of  B  may  be  of  interest: — 

BF3. 

Oonf.  §  18.  Fortiter  txclamare  for  Fort,  exolamahat, 

§  40.  Et  Osee  dieit.     CF4  ins.  in. 

§  42.  Nuntio  Dei  for  Nutu  Dei. 

§  44.  Freposita  castitate  for  Froposita  cast. 

§  48.  Inter  uos  for  Apud  uos. 
Ep.     §  18.  Ignis  aetemi  tor  Ign.  aetemae. 

§  21.  Foeniteant  for  Foeniteat. 

§  21.   Captiuos...quas  for  Co^^.  ^tio«. 

Boll.  Fs* 

Oonf.  §  25.  Aduocatus  est  noster.     The  others  om.  est, 

§  84.  Auderem  aggredi  Boll.     For  auderem  F,  has  audirem^ 

CF4  <w^trd. 
§  35.  Admoneret  for  Admonuit. 
§  37.  Darem  me  et  ingenuitatem  meam  Boll.  .  F,  om.  «^;  CF4 

om.  m^  ^^. 
§  60.  Neqtie  pertnanebit.     CF4  pr.  et. 
£p.     §    4.  Nescio  quid  for  Neseio  quod, 

§    5.  Quapropter  reseiat.      0  has    Quarepropter  seiat;    F4 

Fropter  quam  rem  sciat. 
§    8.   Qtta«f^'  ^ut  uietimat.     om.  ^ti«  CF4. 
§    8.  Qtia«  oongregauit.     Quae  eongregabit  CF4. 
§  10.  Alligatus  sum  spiritu.  om.  ««m  CF4. 
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BE. 

Conf .  §    3.  Q^ae  est  %uh  omni  caelo,  om.  omni  BR. 

§    7.  Perdea  eoa  qui  loquntur.    omnes  for  eoa  BR* 
^  IS.  JSt  uos  Domini.     A  has  dominieati;  CF^^  domni. 
§  18.  Mut  uenirem.     A  om.  et ;  CF,  corr  F*  ut  et, 
§  18.  Hoe  ohtinuit  for  ohtinui. 

Boll.  R. 

§  23.   Ut  uel  mode  ego  post,  &c.,  om.  ego  Boll.  R ;  CF)F4 
read  me. 

ABF3. 

Conf.  §  17.  ^  nihil  metueham.     CF4  have  JEr  nihilo  met. 

§  55.  Quotidie  epero.     CF4  have  Qtwtidie  epemo.     See  also 
§  22  noted  above  (p.  214). 

ABR. 

Gonf.  §  14.  Dei  nomen  uhique  expandere.     CFsF^  ins.  nomine  bef. 
ubiqtu. 

The  inartificial  character  of  GF^Fa  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
perceived  on  an  examination  of  the  Biblical  citations  in  cases  where 
the  apparatus  eritieus  of  the  Gonfessio  and  Epistola  exhibits  variants. 
A  scribe  is  always  liable  to  the  temptation  to  write  quotations  from 
the  Bible  in  the  phraseology  that  is  most  familiar  to  him.  Speaking 
generally,  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible  that  was  current  when  these 
Kss.  were  written,  is  that  of  the  Vulgate  as  usually  printed.  In  the 
subjoined  list,  the  Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Glementine 
Vulgate,  those  words  only  being  italicised  of  which  there  are  variants 
in  the  mss.  of  St.  Patrick.  The  list  is  restricted  to  passages  from  the 
Psalms  and  New  Testament,  as  being  from  their  familiarity  most 
liable  to  emendation. 

Ps.  V.  7.     Gonf.  §  7.     Perdcs  omnes  qui  loquunter  mendacium.  So  BR. 

eos   AFjFi  ;  Perdes  qui  C. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  4.   Gonf.  §  34.    Exaltemus  nomen  eius.    So  Boll.,  ExaXtarem 

.  .  .  nomen  tuum.     Exultarem  CFsF4. 
Ps.  cxv.  12.     Conf.  §57.     Pro  omnibus  quae  retrihuit  mi}cL\,     So  B. 

retribuat  CFsF^. 
S.  Matt.  iv.   19.    Conf.  §  40.     Uenite  post  me,  et  faciam  uos  fieri 

piscatores  hominum.     So  A.  Boll.  om.  et]  CF3F4  om.  fieri  with 

hf  Ambr,  Aug. 
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• 

S.  Matt.  viii.  11.  Conf.  §  39.    Yg.  om.  et  ah  austro  et  ah  aquilone^ 

which  A  alone  ins. 
S.  Matt.  xii.  36.     Conf.  §  7.     Eeddent  ratianem  (^  ^o  in  die  indioii. 

So  A.     Pro  60  rationem  BCP3F4 ;  de  eo  rat.  R. 
S.  Matt.  xyi.  26.    Ep.  §8.     8%  mundum  uniyersum  lucretur,  animae 

u&ro  8uae  detrimmtum  patiatur.     Boll.,  Si  .  ,  .  lucr.,  se  autem 

ipsum  perdat  [S.  Luke  ix.  25]  et  detr.  an.  suae  pat.     CF8F4,  ITt 

.  .  .  et  an.  euae  detr.  pat. 
S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Conf.  §40.      Euntes^^o,  docete  .  .  •  baptizantes 

eos  .  .  .  docentes  eos  seruare  .  ,  .  quaecunque  mandaui. 
A         ergo  nunc  ,  .  .  eas  .  .  .  oheeruare  .  .  .  mandaui. 

Boll,    ergo    eoa  .  .  .  seruare     .  .  .  dixero  [S.  John  ziv.  26]. 

CF3F4  ergo    eos  .  ,  .  ohseruare  .  .  .  mandaui. 

S.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.    Conf.  §  40,   Ep.  §  20.    Euntes  in  mtinduni .  .  . 

Qui  crediderit .  .  .  saluus  erit.      In   Conf.  §  40.  ACFsF^  ins. 

ergo  bef .  in ;   Boll.  om.     In  Ep.  §  20  B  has  crediderint  salui 

erunt.    CFaF^  retain  the  sing. 
S.  Luke  X.  30.     Conf.  §  19.     Semiuiuo  reiieto.    A  has  semiuiui  relieti; 

rell  derelicti. 
S.  Luke  xidv.  45.    Conf.  §  2.    Aperuit  illis  sensum.    So  AB.    sensus 

CF,F4R. 
S.  John  yiii.  34.     Ep.  §  4.     Qui  facit  peccatum  seruus  est  peecati. 

So  Boll.     om.  peecati  CFsFi  with  hy  dy  Cyprian. 
Acts  ii.  5.    Conf.  §  3.    Omni  natione  quae  suh  caelo  est.    So  B.  quae  est 

suh  omni  caelo  ACF^Fa  ;  quae  est  suh  caelo  K. 
Acts  ii.  17  (Joel  ii.  28).  Conf.  §40.   luuenes  uestri  uisiones  uidebunt. 

So  B.     Filii  CF4.     Filii  uestri  is  omitted  in  Fj. 
Acts  xiii.  47.    Conf.  §  38.    Posui  te  in  lucem  gentium^  ut  sis  in  salutem 

usque  ad  extremum  terrae.     ACFsF4  have  lumen  in  gentihus. 

Boll,  in  lucem  gentihus  .  .  .  salus  mea  [Is.  xlix.  6]  .  .  .  ulti- 

mum. 
Eom.  ii.  6.    Conf.  §  4.    Eeddet  unicuique  secundum  opera  eius.   So  H. 

facta  ABCF3F4. 
Rom.  viii.  16,  Filii  Dei.  Rom.  ix.  26,  Filii  Dei  uiui.      In  Conf.  §  59, 

Filii  Dei  uiui  et  coheredes  Christi  CFsF4.  om.  uiui  BoU.,  prob. 

because  it  interrupts  the  citation  from  Rom.  yiii.  17. 
Rom.  yiii.  26.  Conf.  §  25.  Spiritus  adiuuat  infrmitatem  nostram  ;  nam 

quid  oremus,  sieut  oportet,  nescimus.     A,  infirmitates  orationis 

nostras f  nam  quod,  &c.     Boll.,  infirmitatem  orationis  nostras; 

nam  quid,   and  om.    sicut  op,    CFSF4R,   infirmitatem   nostras 

orationis  num  [nam  R]  quid,  &c. 

B.I.A.  PUOC,  TOL.  XXy.,  BBC.  c]  [20] 
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Bom.  yiii.  30.  Ep.  §  6.  Quob  autem  praedestmauit  hos  et  uoeauU.     8o 

Boll. ;  aduocauit  CFjFi. 
Bom.  xi.  36.  Conf.  §  59.     Ipsi  gloria  in  Baecula,  Amen.     Boll.  ins. 

Baeculorutn  bef.  Amen,     This  portion  of  the  text  is  not  in  CF4. 

F,  does  not  contain  any  of  it. 
Bom.  xii.  15.  Ep.  §  15.     Flere  cum  flentibus.     So  Boll.    FkU  CF.F*. 

1  Cor.  X.  28.  Conf.  §  19.    Hoc  immolatum  est.     So  B.     immolatuum 

A ;  itnmoUUiuum  CB ;  immolatium  F3F4  corr. 

2  Cor.  iii.  2.   Conf.  §11.    Scripta  in  cordibus  nostrit.    So  rell.  tcry^tum 

.  .  .  uestris  A. 

2  Cor.  xii.  15.  Conf.  §  53.  Impendam  et  euperimpendar  ipse  pro 
animabus  uestns.  impendar  B  ;  impendat  CFj ;  impendam  F4 
corr. 

Phil.  ii.  10,  11.  Conf.  §  4.  Caelestiom,  terrestrium  .  .  .  et  omnis 
lingua  confiteatur  quia  Dominus  lesns  Christus  tit  gloria  est  Dei 
Patris.  ACF,F«  ins.  et  bef.  terrestr.  ;  om.  terrestr.  B.  For  et 
BCF4B  read  ut ;  A  ins.  ei  bef.  quia  ;  ACFjFaB  ins.  et  Deus  est 
bef.  lesus  [^Beus  et  Dom,  est  B]  ;  ACF,F4B  om.  in  gloria^  &o. 

1  Thess.  ii.  5.     Conf.  §  54.     Neque  ...  in  sermone  adulationis,  sicut 

scitis,  neque  in  occasione  auaritiae.  For  ooeasio  adulationis, 
Conf.  §  54,  B  reads  causa  adulationis. 

2  Tim.  iv.  16.     Conf.  f  26.      Non  illis  imputetur.      In  Conf.  BolL 

CF,F4  have  nan  illis  in  peccatum  reputetur,  B  reads  deputetur. 
This  is  possibly  due  to  a  recollection  of  Bom.  iv.  23,  where  d 
reads  deputatum  in  the  clause,  Reputatum  est  illi  ad  iustitiam, 

Titus  iii.  5,  6.  Conf.  §  4.  Lauacrum  .  .  .  renouationis  Spiritus  Sancti 
quem  effudit  in  nos  abunde.  The  allusion  in  Conf.  runs  thus 
in  A :  Et  effudit  in  nobis  habunde  Spiritum  Sanctum^  donum, 
&c.  Bell,  have  infudit  .  ,  .  Spiritus  Sancti  donum,  &c. 

1  John  iii.  14.  Ep.  §  9.  Qui  non  diiigit  manet  in  morte.  So  Boll. ;  in 
morte  manet  CFsF4. 

1  John  iii.  16.  Conf.  §  24.      Ille  animam  suam  pro  nobis  posuit.     A 
reads  Qui  dedit  animam  suam  pro  te.     The  order  in  rell.  is 
Pro  te  animam  suam.     Boll  predxes  dedit,    CF4  add  posuit. 
There  is  no  verb  supplied  in  F3R. 

Bev.  xxii.  15,  xxi.  8,  Ep.  §  18.  Foris  canes  et  uenefici  .  .  .  et  omnibus 
mendacihuSj^ViVh  illonim  eiit,  &c.  B  lias  tienefici;  CF3F4*have 
ueneficos.  B  has  mendaces — a  cliange  which  makes  the  composite 
quotation  read  more  smoothly. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  true 
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reading  is  not  that  of  A.  Take,  for  example,  S.  Matt.  iv.  19,  xii.  36, 
Titus  iii.  6,  6,  1  John  iii.  16.  Nevertheless,  until  fuller  evidence  is 
forthcoming,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  method  of  procedure  to  desert  A 
in  cases  where  it  approximated  to  Jerome's  Vulgate  more  than  do  the 
other  Mss.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  ignore  the 
testimony  of  CF3F4  when  discussing  the  character  of  St.  Patrick's  text 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  remains  that  I  should  give  a  list  of  the  conjectural  emendations, 
that  are  known  to  be  such,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  text  of 
this  edition.  Where  B  is  not  available,  and  a  reading  of  Boll,  has 
been  adopted,  it  is  at  least  a  charitable  hypothesis  that  it  is  indeed  a 
reading  of  B,  yet  a  doubt  must  always  remain  on  the  mind,  since  Denis, 
as  we  have  seen,  preferred  not  to  betray  to  the  general  public  all  the 
blemishes  of  his  manuscript,  as  he  conceived  them  to  be. 

Gonf.  §  9.  iuraioT  iure.   This  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Gwynn. 

In  any  case  the  passage  must  be  so  translated. 
Gonf.  §  10.  deserttu.     So  W.  Stokes,  except  that  he  reads  disertus. 

desertus^  however,  is  both  nearer  AGFs,  and  is  in  accordance 

with  the  usage  of  A,  in  which  dUertm  and  desertum  interchange 

their  first  vowels. 
Gonf.  §  10.  sermonem  for  sermone  AGFjtt,  sermonu  BF4  corr.     The 

horizontal  bar  above  e,  which  would  express  m,  is  easily  for- 
gotten or  obliterated.     So  present  editor. 
Gonf.  §  24.     effatus  for  efficiatus  A,  affatus  rell.     So  W.  Stokes. 
Gonf.  §  27.     Non  illis  in  peccatum  reputetur.     Oecasionem  post  annos 

triginta  inuenerunt.      GF3F4R  have   occaaionum;     Boll,  has, 

reputetur  occasio.    Nam,  &c.     All  mss«  ins.  ms  after  inuenerunt. 

The  present  editor  thinks  that  there  is  a  reference  to  Dan.  vi.  5. 
Gonf.  §  30.      dedieeram  for  dedideram  A,  didieeram  rell.      This  has 

been  suggested  to  me.     A  has  dedici  in  §  9. 
Gonf.  §  34.     aperuisti  for  cooperuisti  CF^Yi^  which  yields  no  sense,  and 

denudasti  Boll.     So  present  editor. 
Gonf.  §  35.     me  ins.  bef.  liber auit.     So  Denis  [me]. 
Gonf.  §  35.     idiotam  tamen  for  ideo  tamen  GF3F4.     So  present  editor. 

The  words  are  omitted  in  Boll.,  probably  because  they  yielded 

no  sense. 
Gonf.  §  42.    patiuntur  for  patuntur  B,  patiantur  GFsFa.     So  Denis. 
Gonf.  §  42.     illae  for  iUan.    So  Ware  and  Denis  independently. 
Gonf.  §  42.     etai  uetantur  for  et  siue  tantum  BF3  siw  tantum  GF4.      So 

Denis. 

[20»] 
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Conf.  §  51.     eapermt  for  eaperet.    So  Denis. 

Conf.  §  57.    iorutatitr  for  icrutaiorB,  scrutabor  CFsPi.     So  Denis. 

Conf.  §  58.     eantingat  for  oontingunt.     So  Ware. 

Conf.  §  58.    ins.  tm  bef.  testem.     So  Denis  [me]. 

£p.  §  11.    ins.  dedit  bef.  in  eorde.     So  Denis  [dedit]. 

Kote  that  of  the  eight  emendations  adopted  from  BoU.,  only  three 
are  acknowledged  as  such  by  Denis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  seventeen  conjectures,  there  is- 
nothing  printed  in  the  text  that  has  not  ms.  authority  of  some  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  of  A  is  presented  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  foot-notes.  The  eccentricities  of  the  other  mss.  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  With  these  exceptions,  the  reading  in  the 
text  is  in  every  case  that  of  the  hss.  whose  variations  are  not  recorded 
in  the  foot-notes. 


HiSTOBICAL  MATS&LiLS   SUPPLIED   BT   THE   LaTIN   WfiXTINaS   OP 

St.  Patmck. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  construct  a  history  of  St.  Patrick 
have  too  commonly  approached  the  consideration  of  his  Latin  writings 
from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  They  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
made  Jocelin's  twelfth-century  Life  their  starting-point,  and  have  in< 
consequence  read  into  the  Confession  matters  which  are  not  really 
there  expressed,  or  even  implied. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  edition  of  the  Libri 
8.  Fatricii  to  discuss  at  length  the  facts  of  St.  Patrick's  life,  or  his 
place  in  the  development  of  the  Western  Church.  The  sources  of  the 
ancient  Lives  are  at  present  being  investigated  by  Professors  Gwynn 
and  Bury ;  and  until  their  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  materials  are  fully  known,  it  would  be  rash  and  uncritical  for  one 
who  has  not  studied  the  subject  very  carefully  to  attempt  to  weave 
them  into  a  consecutive  narrative. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conf essio  and  Epistola,  which  are  here  presented 
to  the  student,  are  in  fact  the  primary  authorities  available  for  a  Life  of 
St.  Patrick ;  they  form  the  only  documentary  evidence  actually  contem- 
porary with  the  saint ;  and  later  authorities,  if  they  can  be  shown  to 
conflict  with  these,  must  be  disregarded  in  such  points  of  difference. 
This  being  so,  it  lies  within  theproyince  of  the  present  editor  to  bring 
together  here  the  facts  and  inferences  that  may  be  gathered  from  these 
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writings,  considered  by  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  other 
document  whatever.  We  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they 
were  a  recent  find  in  some  European  library,  and  as  if  nothing  had  been 
hitherto  known  of  the  church-history  of  Ireland. 

The  first  of  these  two  documents  is  styled  by  the  writer  himself 
his  Confession,  in  §§  61,  62.     Breuiter  expanam  uerba  eonfessianis  meae 

Haee  est  oanfessio  mea;  and  the  main  purport  of  this  emfessio 

is  summed  up  in  the  words,  Testificor  ....  quia  numquam  hahui 
4iliqiiam  oeeastanem  praetsr  euangelium  et  promissa  illius  ut  umquam 
redirem  ad  gentem  illam  unde  prius  uix  euaseram.  ''  I  testify  .... 
that  I  never  had  any  cause,  except  the  Gospel  and  His  promises,  for 
ever  returning  to  that  nation  from  wlience  previously  I  scarcely 
-escaped." 

To  return  to  Ireland  and  preach  the  Gospel  there,  was  then  the 
uotum  animae  suae  to  which  he  alludes  in  §  6,  Opto  fratrihus  et  eognaiis 
meis  scire  qualitatem  meam  ut  possint  perspicere  uotum  animae  meaSy  *^  I 
wish  my  brethren  and  kinsfolk  to  know  what  manner  of  man  I  am^ 
that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  the  desire  of  my  soul." 

We  gather  from  other  statements  why  it  was  that  this  desire, 
which  would  seem  to  us  a  laudable  one,  should  need  any  apology.  His 
action  was  not  only  against  the  wish  of  his  family,  but  also  against 
that  of  "  not  a  few  of  his  elders  "  (§  87).  '*  Many,"  he  says,  **  were 
forbidding  this  embassage  ....  and  saying :  '  Why  does  this 
fellow  thrust  himself  into  danger  amongst  enemies  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  God  ?'....  It  did  not  seem  meet  in  their  eyes  on  account 
of  my  rusticity  "  (§  46).  This  eonfessio  is  then  an  Apologia  pro  uita 
sua  rather  than  an  autobiography ;  and  we  need  only  expect  to  find  in 
it  what  seemed  to  Patrick  the  facts  bearing  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Ireland.  But  besides  the  vindication  of  his  character  and  motives, 
Patrick  informs  us  that  he  had  also  another  object  in  writing,  i.e.  the 
natural  desire  to  leave  behind  him  something  by  which  he  might  be 
remembered — a  legacy  to  his  brethren  and  spiritual  children,  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  their  faith  (§§  14,  47). 

It  is  well  to  remember  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry  that  the  writer 
of  the  Confessio  did  not  intend  to  give  an  account  of  his  life ;  but  he 
does  incidentally  give  us  some  information  about  himself.  He  does 
not  expressly  state  where  he  was  bom ;  but  as  his  father  owned  a 
small  farm  near  a  town,  uicus^  named  Bannavem  Tabemiae,  and  was, 
moreover  a  decurio,  i.e.  a  town  councillor,  presumably  of  that  town, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  Patrick  was  bom  there.  Bannavem 
Taberniae  was  certainly  in  Britain,  since  he  twice  speaks  of  Britain  as 
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being  the  home  of  his  family.  In  Britannis  eram  cum  parentihus  meis 
(Conf.  23).  Pergens  in  Brittanniis  .  .  .  quasi  ad  patriam  et  parentes 
(Conf.  43). 

Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  of  British  race.  At  least 
that  is  a  plausible  inference  from  the  language  he  uses  in  Ep.  §§2,  11, 
about  Coroticus,  who  was  most  probably  a  North-British  chieftain, 

JVon  dico  ciuihus  meis  neqtte  ciuihus  sanctorum  Romanorum Si 

mei  me  nan  cognoscunt.  He  was  ashamed,  that  is,  to  own  Coroticus  and 
his  followers,  as  fellow-countrymen.  They  were  **  his  own."  Cf. 
S.  John  i.  11. 

The  father's  name  is  variously  spelt — Calpomus,  Calpomius, 
Calpumius.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  decurio^  and  possessed  a 
uillula.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Ep.  10  that  he  had  a  considerable 
establishment,  seruos  et  ancillas  domus  patris  mei,  Patrick  emphasizes 
more  than  once  the  fact  that  his  father  was  in  a  good  social  position, 
Darem  ingenuitatem  meam  (Conf.  37).  Ingenuus  fui  secundum  camem  ; 
uendidi  .  •  •  •  nohilitatem  meam  (Ep.  10).  Calpomus  was  also  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  and  his  father  again,  Potitus,  had  been  a 
presbyter.  The  obvious  meaning  of  Patrenp  hahui  Calpomum 
diaeonum  JUium  quendam  Potiti  preshyteri  is  that  Calpomus  and 
Potitus  were  in  Holy  Orders  when  their  children  were  bom.  Long 
after  the  enactments  of  Popes  Siricius  (a.d.  385),  Innocent  I. 
(a.d.  405),  and  Leo  L  (a..i>.  443),  ,an4  the  disciplinary  canons  of  the 
Councils  of  Orange  (a..i).  441)  and  of  Tours  (a.d.  461),  the  law  of 
clerical  celibacy  was  not  strictly  observed,  even  in  places  less  remote 
than  was  Bannavem  Tabemiae.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
statement  is  that  it  is  made  without  any  explanation,  qualification,  or 
apology.  The  writer  is  a  bishop  himself  (Ep.  1)  ;  he  fully  appreciates 
the  spiritual  value  of  celibacy  (Conf.  41,  42) ;  he  has  not  always  lived 
on  the  confines  of  civilisation  ;  he  has  spent  some  time  in  Gaul  (Conf. 
43)  ;  and  after  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  a  son's  reluctance  to 
pass  judgment  on  his  father,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  inci- 
dental language  of  Patrick  here  indicates  a  date  not  later  than  the 
fifth  century.  The  point  is,  not  what  was  allowed  or  connived  at  in 
later  times,  but  what  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  public  utter- 
ances by  church  dignitaries  on  the  subject  of  clerical  marriage. 

As  we  have  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  these 
writings,  some  other  indications  of  the  fifth  century  may  here  be 
noticed.  In  Ep.  14,  the  Franks  are  spoken  of  as  heathen,  gentes^  who 
raided  the  Christians  in  Gaul.  This  points  to  a  date  anterior  to  a.d. 
496,  when  the  Franks  with  their  King,  Clovis,  entered  the  Christian 
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Church.  Moreover,  the  writer  twice  speaks  of  the  Picts,  or  some  of 
them,  as  apostates.  Now  the  mission  of  Ninian  to  the  Southern  Picts 
began  not  later  than  a.d.  398,  and  possibly  lasted  until  a.d.  432. 
Christian  remains  of  an  earlier  date  than  !Niniau  are  said  to  exist  in 
Pictland  (Perguson,  Trans,  R.LA,^  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  100.  But  see  Bishop 
J.  Dowden,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^ 
1897-98,  p.  247,  sqq,),  so  that  this  point  cannot  be  pressed  as 
necessarily  proving  that  Patrick  wrote  after  a.d.  398.  Again, 
the  trace  of  Eoman  organization  implied  in  the  term  deeurio^  and 
the  writer's  constant  use  of  Britanniae^  implying  a  knowledge  of  the 
Eoman  division  of  Britain  into  provinces,  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as 
proof  that  he  wrote  before  the  Roman  legions  withdrew  from  Britain 
in  A.D.  410.  The  Eoman  municipal  institutions  would  no  doubt 
survive  for  some  time,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  and  this 
is  still  more  true  of  the  Roman  nomenclature. 

To  resume,  the  name  of  the  great-grandfather  of  Patrick,  Odissus, 
is  supplied  in  the  margin  of  A.  As  regards  his  boyhood,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  accept  literally  his  self -depreciatory  statements  :  **  I 
knew  not  the  true  God,"  "  I  did  not  believe  in  the  living  God  " 
(Conf.  1,  27).  The  prayers  that  he  repeated  in  the  land  of  his 
captivity,  so  fervently,  and  with  an  ever  deepening  sense  of  their 
meaning  {fides  augebatur^  Conf.  16),  must  have  been  learnt  at  home ; 
and  he  must  also  have  commenced  there  tbe  rudiments  of  other 
learning,  for  he  tells  us  that  his  education  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
captivity,  "  My  sins  prevented  me  from  mastering  what  I  had  read 
through  before  "  (Conf.  10).  He  does  indeed  allude  to  one  definite  act 
of  sin  committed  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  (Conf.  27).  His 
moral  sensitiveness  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  this  so  preyed 
on  his  mind,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  confess  it  before  taking 
Holy  Orders.  It  was  sufficiently  pardonable  for  his  confessor  at  the  time 
not  to  consider  it  a  bar  to  ordination,  although  at  a  later  period  the 
memory  of  it  was  revived  with  the  object  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

When  Patrick  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  raid  was  made  by  Irish 
pirates  on  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  That  they  were  Irish  is 
proved  by  Ep.  10,  where,  speaking  of  his  ministry  in  Ireland,  he 
asks,  *^  Is  it  from  me  that  springs  that  godly  compassion  which  I 
exercise  towards  that  nation,  who  once  took  me  captive,  and  harried 
the  menservants  and  maidservants  of  my  father's  house?"  This 
passage,  taken  in  conjunction  with* Conf.  1,  *'  a  small  farm  .  .  .  where 
I  was  taken  captive,"  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  Patrick  was  at 
the  farm  when  the  raid  took  place,  and  that  he  and  the  farm  servants 
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were  carried  off,  but  that  his  parents  escaped.  They  may  hare  been 
sheltered  within  the  walls  of  Bannavem  Tabemiae.  The  language  of 
Conf .  23,  Iterum  .  .  .  «n  Britannis  eram  eum  parentihus  meia  qui  me  ut 
JiUum  susciperunt  cannot  be  urged  as  proof  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  killed  on  this  occasion,  since  parenUs  might  simply  mean 
'  relatives,'  and  it  probably  has  this  meaning  in  Conf.  43,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  his  parentes  were  he  again  to  visit 
Britain.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  father  and  mother  were  alive  at  the 
time  that  the  Confession  was  written.  The  raid  was  on  a  large  scale. 
Patrick  reckons  the  captives  by  thousands,  M  milia  hominum — 
probably  a  natural  exaggeration. 

The  man  to  whom  Patrick  became  a  slave  employed  him  in  tending 
flocks,  eotidie  peeara  poieeham  (Conf.  16) ;  and  in  ihe  solitude  of  this 
employment  the  germs  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  sown  in  childhood, 
soon  developed.  He  would  say  as  many  as  a  hundred  prayers  in  the 
day  time,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  night.  He  would  rise  to  his 
devotions  before  daybreak,  even  when  he  was  out  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  mountains. 

At  last  his  special  prayer  was  answered  in  two  successive 
heavenly  voices :  27iou  fastest  will,  who  art  soon  to  go  to  thy  father^ 
land ;  and  Zo,  thy  ship  is  ready.  Patrick  was  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  and  he  terminated  his  six  years'  servitude  by  flight. 
He  tells  us  that  the  place  where  he  found  his  ship  was  about 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  his  captivity ;  but  in  wliat 
direction  it  lay,  he  does  not  say.  On  the  one  hand,  some  place  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  obviously  suggests  itself  as  being  near  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  passage,  further  on,  which  is  most  naturally 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  fled  westwards  through  Connaught. 
He  tells  us  that,  in  the  vision  which  determined  his  return  to  Ireland, 
/  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  them  who  lived  beside  the  wood  of  Foehlut, 
which  is  nigh  unto  the  western  sea  (Conf.  23).  Kow,  at  the  time  that 
this  vision  occurred  he  had  not  been  in  Ireland  since  his  escape  from 
captivity.  How,  then,  did  he  know  the  name  of  the  wood  of  Fochlut, 
or  recognise  the  accent  of  t)ie  men  who  dwelt  there  ?  The  testimony  as 
to  County  Antrim  having  been  the  scene  of  his  captivity  is  too  strong  to 
permit  us  to  place  it  in  County  Mayo  instead.  Again,  Patrick  does 
not  tell  us  how  long  he  spent  on  the  journey  to  his  ship.  Doubtless, 
he  would  delay  as  little  as  possible ;  but  the  mention  of  the  hut  in 
which  he  was  being  entertained  before  he  accosted  the  sailors,  proves 
that  he  had  time  to  learn  something  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.     He  tells  us  (Conf.  18)  that  when  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
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master  of  the  ship,  /  left  them  to  go  to  the  hut  where  I  was  lodging. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  details  of  the  narrative.  Patrick 
does  not  tell  us  to  what  nation  the  sailors  helonged.  He  understood 
their  language  and  they  his,  so  probably  they  were  Irish  or  British. 
He  tells  us  that  the  reason  he  stayed  with  them  was  his  hope  that 
they  might  become  Christians. 

After  a  voyage  of  three  days  they  reached  land.  What  was  this 
land  ?  The  heavenly  voice  had  promised,  Cito  iturus  ad  patriam  tuam , 
and  so,  if  we  had  no  other  source  of  information,  we  sliould  naturally 
suppose  tliat  Patrick  intended  to  declare  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise, 
and  that  t)ie  land  was  Britain.  The  only  objection  alleged  to  this  is, 
that  in  §  23  an  interval  of  a  few  years  seems  to  be  placed  between 
this  voyage  and  his  return  to  Britain  :  Et  iterum  poet  paueos  annos  in 
Britannie  eram  eum  parentihus  meie.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
force  in  this  objection.  The  words  may  mean,  **  I  paid  a  second  viBii 
to  Britain,  after  a  few  years"  ;  but  in  any  case  the  Confessio  is  not  nn 
autobiography ;  it  is  only  concerned  with  the  facts  and  visions  that 
connected  Patrick  with  Ireland.  He  does  not  tell  us  where  he  spent 
the  few  years  that  elapsed  between  his  escape  from  the  sailors  and 
his  meeting  with  his  family.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Patrick  does  not  tell  us  what  the  sailors  had  in  view  in  this  trip, 
whether  plunder  or  trade.  In  any  case  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
landed  where  they  intended,  for  they  had  to  journey  for  twenty-eight 
days  before  they  reached  their  destination.  According  to  the  text  of 
A,  the  providential  encounter  with  the  herd  of  swine  occurred  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  their  journey ;  according  to  the  other  mss.,  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  The  story  is  told  confusedly.  The  parenthetical 
remark,  Et  iterum  poet  annoe  multos  adhw  capturam  dedi,  is  best  explained 
by  a  change  of  feeling  towards  Patrick  on  the  part  of  the  sailors.  His 
strange  behaviour  on  the  night  of  the  feast  on  pork — shouting  Helias — 
may  have  determined  them  to  treat  him  no  longer  as  one  of  themselves, 
but  as  a  captive. 

The  annos  multos  will  then  refer  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed — 
over  six  years — since  his  first  captivity.  This  second  period  of 
slavery  only  lasted  two  months,  when  Patrick  again  made  his 
escape.  An  interval  of  a  few  gears  now  occurs  (§  23),  and  as  they  were 
not  spent  either  in  Ireland  or  Britain,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
Patrick  escaped  to  Gaul,  and  in  the  shelter  of  some  monastery  prepared 
for  Holy  Orders.  It  seems  to  be  implied,  further  on,  that  Gaul  was  the 
furthest  limit  of  his  travels.  In  §  45  he  speaks  of  his  longing  to 
revisit  Britain  :  Nbn  id  solum,  sed  etiam  usque  ad  Oallias  uisitare  fratres 
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et  ut  utderem  faeiem  sanctorum  Domini  mei.  It  was  daring  these  few 
years,  we  must  suppose,  that  Patrick  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  his  writings  display,  and  also  made  many  friends,  one  of 
whom  in  particular,  amicissimus  mens  (§§  27,  32),  was  his  confessor, 
and  afterwards  his  bitterest  opponent. 

Patrick  now  returned  once  more  to  Britain,  and  visited  his  family. 
They  begged  him  to  stay  with  them,  but  there  was  a  stronger  counter- 
inflnence  at  work.  Here  in  Britain  came  the  definite  call  to  work  in 
Ireland,  Rogamus  te,  sancte  ptter,  ut  uenias  et  adhuc  ambulas  inter  nos. 
Though  Patrick  must  have  been  not  far  from  thirty,  he  was  still  in  his 
dreams  the  holy  youth  whose  fastings  and  prayers  had  excited  the 
veneration  of  the  heathen  Irish. 

After  narrating  this  vision,  Patrick  exclaims  :  Deogratias,  quia  post 
plurimos  annos  praestitit  illis  Dominus  secundum  clamor sm  eorum.  We 
cannot  fairly  infer  from  this  more  than  the  fact  that  many  years 
passed  before  Patrick  preached  in  Connaught.  It  gives  ns  no  clue  as 
to  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  visit  to  his  family  and  his 
landing  in  Ireland.  There  is,  however,  a  note  of  time  a  little  further 
on  in  §  27,  where,  speaking  about  the  unfair  attack  made  on  him  by  the 
seniores,  he  says,  Occasionem  post  annos  triginta  inuenerunt,  et  aduersus 
uerhum^  quod  confessus  fueram  antequam  essem  diaeonus.  This  is  most 
naturally  explained  to  mean  that  as  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the 
commission  of  the  sin  which  he  had  confessed,  it  was  therefore  un- 
generous to  revive  the  memory  of  it.  The  sin  in  question  had  occurred 
when  Patrick  was  about  fifteen  years  old ;  consequently  he  was  forty- 
five  when  it  was  employed  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  him. 
We  have  seen  that  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  thirty  at  the  time 
of  the  vision  in  which  Victoricus  appeared,  and  the  call  from  Ireland 
came.  The  inference  is  a  fair  one,  that  some,  if  not  the  greater,  portion 
of  those  fifteen  years  had  been  spent  in  evangelistic  work  in  Ireland. 
It  is  not  likely  that  ho  would  resist  the  Divine  summons  for  fifteen 
years.  There  was  doubtless  some  delay.  He  tells  us  himself,  I  did  not 
proceed  of  my  own  accord  to  Ireland  until  I  was  almost  worn  out  (§  28) ; 
worn  out,  that  is,  by  the  tearful  pleadings  of  his  family  (§§  23,  37), 
and  by  the  somewhat  scornful  depreciation  of  his  powers  expressed  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  who  thought  it  very  presumptuous  in  so 
rustic  and  unlearned  a  man  to  attempt  to  initiate  a  mission  amongst 
such  savage  heathens  as  were  the  Irish  (§§  37,  46).  This  two-fold 
opposition  not  unnaturally  raised  misgivings  in  Patrick*s  own  mind  : 
I  did  not  quickly  assent  in  accordance  with  tchat  had  been  shown  to  me^ 
and  as  the  Spirit  brought  to  my  remembrance  .  .  .  Ididfiot  know  what .  .  . 
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I  should  do  about  my  position  •  .  ^I  did  not  quickly  recognise  the  grace 
that  was  then  in  me  (§  46). 

This  first  opposition  of  the  senior es  Patriek  acknowledges  to  have 
been  quite  devoid  of  malice,  and  this  proves  that  it  was  in  fact  distinct 
in  time  from  the  attack  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great  bitter- 
ness. 

The  question  now  arises,  Was  it  from  Britain  or  from  Gaul  that 
Patrick  started  on  his  first  missionary  journey  to  Ireland  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  to  have  followed  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Britain 
(§§  23,  37) ;  and  the  scene  of  the  attack  made  on  Patrick  in  his 
absence,  namely,  the  occasion  when  his  dearest  friend  took  his  part, 
was  almost  certainly  Britain  ;  for  he  says  (§  32),  Twos  not  present  on 
that  occasion^  nor  was  I  in  Britain.  As  we  should  say,  "  Nor  was  I  even 
in  Britain."  If  we  could  accept  the  Bollandist  reading  illic  for  illos 
necnon  in  §  37,  the  matter  would  be  decided  in  favour  of  Britain,  as 
patriam  et  parentes  occurs  immediately  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  Qaul  was  almost  certainly  the  nurse  of  his 
clerical  studies.  In  §  43,  when  expressing  his  natural  longing  to 
revisit  his  old  haunts : — while  the  attraction  to  Britain  is  that  it  was 
his  fatherland,  the  home  of  his  family,  in  Gaul  he  could  visit  his 
brethren,  and  see  the  face  of  the  Lord's  Saints. 

Another  question  of  some  importance  is.  Had  Patrick  been  raised 
to  episcopal  rank  before  he  started  on  his  first  missionary  journey  to 
Ireland  ?  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  simpler  form,  Was  the  opposition 
of  the  senior eSy  that  is  mentioned  in  Conf.  §  26,  opposition  to  his 
being  consecrated  bishop,  or  an  impeachment,  on  his  return,  of  his 
conduct  as  missionary  bishop  in  Ireland?  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  alternative,  if  we  take  the  words,  peccata  mea  contra 
lahoriosum  episcopatum  meum  in  their  natural  sense,  i,e.,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  seniores,  Patrick's  sins,  past  and  present,  more  than 
counterbalanced  his  work  in  Ireland,  his  laborious  episcopate.  It 
would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Patrick  would  describe  his  past 
ministerium  in  Ireland  as  a  laboriosus  episcopatus,  if  he  had  been 
merely  a  bishop  designate.  Moreover,  Patrick  does  not  say  that  on 
this  occasion  his  promotion  was  at  stake.  It  was  rather  his 
character.  Dominus  .  .  .  mihi  subuenit  in  hac  conculcatione  quod  in 
labem  et  in  obprobrium  non  male  deueni.  Again,  he  contrasts  the 
conduct  on  this  occasion  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  dearest 
friend,  when  he  publicly  disgraced  him  (§32),  with  his  former  friend- 
liness when  he  had  said,  Zo,  thou  art  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishop. 

We  conclude  then  that  Patrick  was  a  bishop  at  all  events  when 
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he  wan  about  forty-fiye  years  of  age*  He  does  not  tell  us  if  he  was 
sent  as  a  bishop  to  Ireland,  or  if  the  occasion  when  he  was  impeaclied 
by  the  seniore»  was  the  only  visit  he  had  paid  to  his  friends  since  he 
first  set  foot  in  Ireland  as  a  missionary.  It  is  possible  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  refers  as  my  dearest  friend — amieimmm  meus — 
and  who  had  been  his  confessor,  actually  consecrated  him  bishop, 
but  where  or  when  we  cannot  gather  from  Patrick  himself. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  terms  of  the  respansum 
diuinum  in  §  29,  Male  uidimus  faeiem  designati  cannot  mean.  We  have 
seen  with  displeasure  the  face  of  the  bishop  designate.  That  the  Divine 
Voice  as  heard  by  Patrick  was  explicitly  condemnatory  of  liis 
friend,  is  proved  by  the  opening  words  of  Conf.  32.  But  I  am  the 
rather  grieved  for  my  dearest  friend,  that  toe  should  have  deserved  to  hear 
such  an  answer  as  that. 

In  speaking  of  this  crisis  in  his  life,  Patrick  calls  it  (Conf.  32) 
defensionem  illam — a  plain  allusion  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  when 
speaking  of  his  trial  for  his  life,  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with 
me — In  prima  mea  defensione  nemo  affuit  mihi,  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  We 
gather  that  he  was  acquitted ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
terrible  experience  determined  him  never  to  return  again  to  Britain 
or  Gaul.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  vow  to  this  effect.  At  least  this 
is  suggested  by  his  words  in  Ep.  10,  lam  hound  in  the  spirit  not  to  see 
any  one  of  my  kinsfolk.  The  same  purpose  is  expressed  in  Conf.  43  : 
Christ  the  Lord  commanded  me  to  corns  and  he  with  them  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  cf.  also  Conf.  58,  Ep.  1. 

We  have  seen  that  Patrick  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  The  only  other  notes 
of  time  in  connexion  with  his  personal  history  are  those  in  Conf.  10 
and  £p.  3.  In  the  former,  speaking  of  his  pretensions  as  an  author, 
he  says,  Modo  ipse  adpeto  in  seneciute  mea  quod  in  iuuentute  non 
conparaui ;  in  the  latter,  describing  his  first  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
Coroticus,  Misi  epistolam  cum  sancto  preshytero  quern  ego  ex  infantia 
docui. 

It  is  evident  that  senectus  may  connote  any  age,  from  a  little  over 
forty  upwards,  according  to  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  and  the  usage 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  passage  in  the  Epistola  is  slightly  more 
definite.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  this  presbyter 
had  accompanied  Patrick  from  Gaul  wlien  he  began  his  work  in 
Ireland.  He  may  have  been  ordained  later.  He  had  been  very 
possibly  a  pupil  at  the  school  of  the  monastery  in  which  we  have 
supposed  that  Patrick  found  a  shelter  after  his  escape  from  the  sailors. 
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Patrick  was  then  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old.  He 
could  scarcely  have  been  entrusted  with  the  education,  even  in  part, 
of  a  child  before  he  had  been  himself  a  year  under  insti'uction  ;  before, 
say,  he  was  twenty- four.  Again,  ex  infantia  cannot  be  taken  literally. 
The  boy  can  scarcely  have  come  under  Patrick's  tuition  before  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine ;  and  if  he  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  we  must  conclude  that  Patrick  was  at  least  forty  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  the  Epistola.  This  is  the  very  lowest  computation. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  considerably  older.  How  much  older  we 
cannot  say. 

It  remains  to  inquire.  What  light  do  these  writings  throw  on  the 
(juestion  of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Patrick  ? 

If  we  accept  his  statements  without  any  qualification,  we  must 
suppose  that  Ireland  was  utterly  heathen  until  his  arrival  as  a 
Christian  preacher.  Numqtuim  notitiam  Dei  habuerunt  nissi  idula  et 
inmunda  usque  nunc  semper  eoluerunt  (Conf.  41).  Again,  he  represents 
those  who  opposed  his  attempt  as  describing  the  Irish  as  hastes  qui 
Deum  nan  nauerunt  (Conf.  46).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  expression 
hastes  would  be  appropriate  if  a  previous  attempt  to  evangelise 
Ireland  had  been  badly  received  by  the  natives.  Moreover,  Patrick 
certainly  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Ireland 
as  a  recent  event,  and  implies  that  it  was  due  to  his  efforts:  e.g. 
Iniqui  dissipauerunt  legem  tuam,  Damine,  quam  in  supremis  temparihus 
Hiberiofie  optime  et  henigne  plantauerat  (Ep.  5).  \_Filii  Dei'\  quas 
nuper  adquisiuit  in  ultimis  terrae  per  exhortationem  paruitatis  nostraey 
Ep.  9.  Lupi  rapaees  deglutierunt  gregem  Domini  qui  utique  Miheriane 
cum  summa  diligentia  optime  creseehat,  Ep.  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  language,  when  speaking  of  the  range  of  his 
labours,  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  statements  quoted 
refer  only  to  the  parts  of  Ireland  evangelised  by  himself.  For  example, 
in  Conf.  51  :  Pergebam  .  .  ,  ,  ad  exteras  partes  ubi  nemo  ultra  erat,  et 
ubi  numquam  aliquis  peruenerat  qui  baptizarety  aut  elerioas  ardinaret  aut 
papulum  consummaret.  Cf.  §  34.  This  language  certainly  permits 
us  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  not  only  Christian  congre- 
gations, but  an  organised  Christian  Church,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
more  accessible  to  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  than  was  the 
Wood  of  Eochlut,  which  is  the  only  definite  place  mentioned  by 
Patrick  as  having  been  visited  by  him  (Conf.  23).  Indeed,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Confessio  implies  that  there  were  Christians  in  Ireland  who 
took  the  same  view  of  Patrick  as  did  the  seniores  of  Britain  or  of 
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Qaul.  The  writing  is  addressed  to  his  Irish  converts,  and  certainlj 
suggests  that  they  were  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  persons  who 
would  detract  from  his  merits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Patrick  speaks  as  if  he  were  the  only  bishop  in 
Ireland:  Hiberione  eonstitutum  episeopumme  esse  fateor  (£p.  1);  and 
claims  to  have  ordained  clergy  everywhere — ubique — Conf.  38,  40,  50. 
He  reckons  his  converts  by  thousands,  countless  numbers,  Conf.  14, 
38,  42,  50,  Epp.  12,  16,  and  refers  to  his  constant  joumeyings  throu^ 
the  country  (Conf.  51,  53).  His  was,  indeed,  a  lahoriosus  episeopaius 
(Conf.  26) ;  and  the  incident  which  called  forth  the  Epistola  was,  no 
doubt,  only  one  of  the  twelve  perils  whereby  his  life  had  been 
imperilled  (Conf.  35).  He  refers  to  one  other  narrow  escape  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  Irish  (Conf.  52) ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  Confessio  he  declares  :  Daily  I  expect  either  slaughter  or 
to  be  defrauded,  or  be  reduced  to  slavery,  or  an  unfair  attack  of  some  hind  ; 
and  he  even  prays  for  martyrdom.  /  pray  Sim  to  grant  to  me  that  I 
may  shed  my  blood  with  those  strangers  and  captives  for  His  name^s  sake 
(Conf.  55,  59).     A  man  who  can  look  on  life  so,  will  go  far. 

The  only  date  in  St.  Patrick's  history  about  which  there  is  ever 
likely  to  be  a  general  agreement  amongst  scholars  is  the  year  in  which 
he  died.  Professor  Bury  has  a  long  discussion  in  The  English  Historical 
JReview,  1902,  p.  239,  sqq.,  of  the  statement  by  Tirechdn,  A  passione 
autem  Christi  colleguntur  anni  cccc  xxx  ui  usque  ad  mortem  Patricii 
(Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  r°,  b).  Professor  Bury  proves  that  Tfrechan 
considered  a.d.  29  as  the  year  of  the  Passion,  and  emends  Tirechan's 
text  by  reading  xxxiii  for  xxxui.  This  would  make  a.d.  461  the 
year  of  St.  Patrick's  death ;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  **  Ultonian 
Annals." 

Biblical  Text  used  by  St.  Patkick. 

The  number  and  wide  range  of  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, direct  and  indirect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  these  two  short 
tracts,  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  St.  Patrick's  rusticitas  was  not 
quite  so  gi-eat  as  his  modesty  represents  it  to  have  been.  Rude  in 
speech  he  certainly  was,  but  not  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Our  purpose, 
however,  at  present  is  not  to  discuss  St.  Patrick's  educational  qualifica- 
tions, but  to  sum  up,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  evidence  supplied 
by  his  Scriptural  citations  and  allusions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
liiblical  text  used  by  him. 
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If  it  be  asked,  Do  these  writings  bear  any  trace  of  St.  Jerome's 
Vulgate  ?  the  answer  must,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  in 
the  affirmative.  But  our  assent  must  needs  be  a  qualified  one.  The 
text  of  the  Confessio  and  Epistola  printed  here  is,  after  all,  only 
relatively  certain.  In  view  of  the  occasional  approximations  of  A  to 
the  Vulgate,  as  contrasted  with  CFsFi,  and  the  fact  that  its  evidence 
altogether  fails  us  for  the  larger  part  of  the  work,  it  cannot  be  stated 
with  absolute  certainty  that  we  know  the  very  words  that  St.  Patrick 
wrote.  And  again,  the  0.  L.  hs.  evidence  for  the  N.  T.,  the  Gospels 
excepted,  is  in  truth  so  scanty  and  conflicting,  that  it  seems  precarioufi 
to  assert  of  many  renderings  that  they  are  undoubtedly  Vulgate,  when 
they  may  very  possibly  represent  the  0.  L.  text  used  by  St.  Jerome  as 
the  basis  of  his  revision,  and  left  unaltered  by  him. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  sw^ere  niammellaSy  the  reading  of  A 
in  Conf.  18,  there  are  no  distinctively  Vulgate  citations  from  the 
O.  T.,  while  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  remarkable  purely 
0.  L.  ones.  There  is,  indeed,  a  citation  of  Ps.  xciv.  9  in  Conf.  34, 
which  is  identical  with  the  rendering  in  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  Psalter ; 
but  apparently  Hehreu?  renderings  are  found  in  Cod.  Veron.,  which 
is  reckoned  an  0.  L.  codex.  See,  e.g.,  Conf.  5.  If  tug  ere  mammellas  is 
the  true  reading  in  Conf.  18,  and  if  it  can  only  be  explained  as  a 
reference  to  Is.  Ix.  16,  then  it  is  unquestionably  an  instance  of 
St.  Patrick's  use  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  ;  and,  of  course,  even  one  such 
instance  would  necessarily  affect  our  decision  in  doubtful  cases.  In 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  scholars  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  I 
have  italicised  these  words  as  a  Scriptural  citation,  but  I  am  myself 
very  doubtful  of  it :  see  note,  pp.  287,  321. 

There  are  two  Gospel  citations  which  may  be  plausibly  claimed  as 
Vulgate — {a)  the  quotation  of  S.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16  in  Conf.  40,  and 
(b)  the  allusion  to  S.  John  x.  16  in  £p.  11.  I  have  given  reasons  in 
the  note,  p.  314,  on  the  latter  text,  for  believing  the  reference  to  be 
not  necessarily  Viilg.  The  quotation  from  S.  Mark  is  certainly  almost 
identical  with  the  Vulgate,  and  quite  unlike  the  three  0.  L.  hss.  that 
contain  the  verses.  In  this  case  the  0.  L.  evidence  is  very  scanty, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  is  one  which,  from  its  familiarity  and 
the  nature  of  the  context,  we  should  expect  a  later  copyist  of  the 
Confessio  to  assimilate  to  the  Vulgate.  However,  as  the  case  stands, 
the  citation  is  a  Vulgate  one.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  other 
Gospel  citations  in  these  tracts  have  0.  L.  support,  even  when  they 
agree  with  the  Vulg.  Where  the  evidence  is  divided,  St.  Patrick's 
chief  supporters  are  q,  /,  ffzt  d,  ^.  ' 
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Passing  on  to  the  Acts,  we  have  a  number  of  short  phrases  which 
agree  with  the  Vulg.,  and  differ  from  the  extant  0.  L.  xss. 
(1)  Audenier  dico,  ii.  29 ;  (2)  Exciiem  ....  persecutionem,  ziii.  50  ; 
(3)  AUtgatus  spiritu,  zx.  22 ;  (4)  Mihi  protestatur^  xz.  23 ; 
(5)  Sed  nihil  horum  uereor^  xx.  24  ;  (6)  Lupi  rapaces^  xx.  29  ;  In  (I) 
df  e  conflict  with  y,  j?, ;  in  (2)  d,  e,  g  agree  ;  in  (3)  d  conflicts  with 
€y  g\  in  (4)  d^  e^  g  agree ;  in  (5)  d^  e,  g  differ  widely  from  each  other  ; 
in  (6)  dy  e,  g  agree.  Thus,  in  three  out  of  the  six  places  the  extant 
0.  L.  Hss.  give  a  most  uncertain  sound ;  and  in  (6),  where  they  agree, 
it  is  most  likely  that  St.  Patrick  was  confusing  Acl^  xx.  29  with  the 
more  familiar  S.  Matt.  vii.  15,  where  lupi  rapaces  occurs.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Patrick  agrees  with  some  form  of  0.  L.  in  Acts  i.  4 ; 
ii.  5 ;  xiii.  47.  It  is  at  least  possible  that,  in  the  above  six  places, 
and  in  many  others  in  the  Acts,  the  Yulgate  reproduces  the  render- 
ings of  the  0.  L.  text  used  by  St.  Jerome  as  the  basis  of  his  revision. 

And  the  same  theory  has  still  more  plausibility  when  we  come 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  I  have  been  warned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt 
that  of  the  six  hss.  noticed  in  the  list  of  abbreviations  under  Paul,  only 
three,  d,  e,  and  r  have  a  right  to  be  reckoned  as  0.  L.  Of  these  e  is 
a  poor  copy  of  d,  and  r  is  fragmentary.  That  means  that  we  have  only 
one  continuous  0.  L.  text  for  the  Pauline  Epistles.  We  have  seen  from 
the  examples  cited  just  now  from  the  Acts,  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
amongst  0.  L.  mss.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
where  the  Yulgate  differs  from  d,  it  may  often  preserve  0.  L.  renderings 
as  distinguished  from  0.  L.  readings  ?  There  are  some  nine  places  in 
which  St.  Patrick's  citations  from  the  Pauline  Epp.  (incl.  Hebrews) 
agree  with  the  Vulgate  agaimit  d,  i.e.  Eom.  xiii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3 ;  xi.  6 ;  Phil.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  Tit.  iii. 
5,  6 ;  Heb.  xii.  28.  In  every  case  but  two,  2  Cor.  xi.  6  and  Heb. 
xii.  28,  the  Vulgate  rendering  is  supported  by  pre-Hieronymian 
patristic  citations  quoted  by  Sabatier.  One  cannot,  however,  place 
any  confidence  in  alleged  patristic  citations,  unless  in  the  case  of 
writers  whose  works  have  been  critically  edited  in  quite  recent 
times. 

All  this  may  possibly  read  like  the  special  pleading  of  one  who  is 
contending  for  a  theory  of  his  own.  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject 
whatever,  but  am  merely  deprecating  decisions  based  on  insufficient 
evidence.  Even  if  St.  Patrick's  use  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  was  demon- 
strated, it  would  not  be  an  argument  against  the  date  assigned  to  ])is 
death  above,  p.  230,  i.e.  a.d.  461.  St.  Patrick  was  not,  as  far  as 
Biblical   knowledge   is  concerned,  a  product  of  Ireland  or  Britain. 
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We  have  Been  (p.  225)  reason  to  believe  that  his  theological  training 
was  acquired  in  Gaul,  possibly  South  Gaul ;  and  he  would  naturally 
use  the  Biblical  text  current  there.  If  he  had  written  more,  we  should 
doubtless  be  better  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  Biblical  text. 
He  has  two  readings  (St.  Matt.  viii.  11  ;  Phil.  ii.  9)  identical  with 
those  of  IrensBus ;  three  or  four  agreeing  with  Cyprian  (Is.  xlii.  25  ; 
xliii.  21  ;  Ps.  xlix.  16;  St.  John  viii.  34);  and  one  (Mai.  iv.  2,  3) 
which  is  so  exactly  identical  with  the  citation  of  the  text  as  given  by 
St.  Augustine,  that  Prof.  J.  H.  Bernard  has  suggested  that  it  may  be 
a  citation  from  the  De  Civitate  Dei  rather  than  from  the  Bible.  The 
remarkable  doublet  in  Eom.  viii.  26  (Conf.  25)  is  also  found  in  a  ms.  of 
Visigothic  origin;  and  the  rendering  of  Rom.  xiii.  9  (Ep.  9)  is 
characteristic  of  Southern  Gaul  (Berger,  La  Vulgate^  I.e.).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  scholar  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  0.  L.  and 
mixed  Vulgate  texts  may,  from  the  materials  here  supplied,  construct 
an  acceptable  theory.  The  phenomena  certainly  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Patrick  brought  with  him  to  Ireland  a 
copy  of  the  text  current  in  Southern  Gaul.  Professor  Lawlor  {Book 
of  Mulling^  p.  134)  sums  up  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  affinities  of 
tiie  Irish  0.  L.  texts  thus: — "The  version  upon  which  the  Irish 
recension  was  founded,  and  from  which  its  African,  Italian,  and  d 
elements  were  derived,  may  have  been  imported  from  the  region  which 
gave  birth  to  the  text  represented  by  A."  But  the  extremely  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  extant  Irish  O.L.  mss.  (ri,  r^^  /x)  renders  it  impossible 
to  state  positively  what  the  relation  of  St.  Patrick's  text  was  to 
that  subsequently  current  in  Ireland. 
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CONPESSIO. 


iNCiPixnrr  Libri  Sancti  Patmch  Episcopi.^ 

1.  Ego    Patricias    peccator,    rusticissimus  et  minimus  omnium 
fidelium  et  contemptibilis  sum^  apud  plurimos. 

Patrem  habui  Calpomum'  diaconum  filium  quendam^  Potiti'  pres- 
byteri  qui  fuit'  uico  Bannauem^  Tabemiae.      TJillulam'  enim  prope  5 
habuit,  ubi  ego  capturam  dedi.* 

Annorum  eram  tunc  fere  xui.^**  Deum"  uerum  ignorabam,  et 
Hiberione  in  captiuitatc  adductus  sum,  cum  tot  milia"  bominum, 
secundum  merita  nostra,  quia  a  Deo  recessimua  et  praecepta  etus  nan 
eustodiuimus,  et  sacerdotibus  nostris  non  oboedientes^'  fuiraus  qui  lo 
nostram  salutem  admonebant.  Et  Dominus  indnxit  super  nos  tram 
animationis^^  suae  et  dispersit  nos^^  in  gentihus  multis  etiam  itsque^^  ad 
uHimum  terrae  ubi  nunc  paruitas  mea  esse  uidetur"  inter  alenigenas.'® 

2.  Et  ibi*^  Dominus  aperuit  sensum^^  incredulitatis  meae**  ut"  uel 
sero  rememorarem^'  dilicta  mea  et'*  ut  conuerterem^^  toto  corde  ad  15 
Dominum  Dcum'®  meum  qui  respexit  humilitatem  meam  et  missertus 
est'^   adoliscentiae'^  ignorantiae    meae,   et  custodiuit  me   antequam 

^  Incipit  Confessio  Sancti  Patricii  Episcopi  CF3F4  (Confesio  .  .  Patrici  F3)  add 
Q-  -f  xvi  Kt  Apt  F3 ;  add  xvi  Kl  Aprili  F4 ;  Incipit  uita  Beati  Patricii  B ;  no 
title  in  R.  ^  contemptibilissimus  relL        ^  Calpumiuin  FsR  ;      Calpomium 

BCF4.  *  quondam  rell,  (quondam  filium  K).  ^  int,  filii  Odissi  A"*ir. 

*  ins.  in  CF4.        "^  Banauem  rell.        ^  uillam  B.        '  didici  B.         ^^  quindecim 
R.  *^  ins.  enim  reli.  **  milibus  F4  corr.  ^^  inobedientes  rell, 

^*  indignationis  B.        ^^  iram-nos  om,  C.        ^'  om,  usque  K.         ^^  uidetur  esse 
rell.  ^^  alienigenas  BCF4R  ;  alienienas  F3.  ^^  ubi  rell.  '®  sensus 

CF3FiR.  ^^  sens,  cordis  mei  (mee  Fi)  incred.  rell.  ''  om.  ut  B. 

z  ^ 

•'  For  uel— remem.,  serorem  orarem  A  tcith  z  in  marg.        '*  om.  et  A.        '*  con- 
firmarem  A  ;  conuerterer  CFsF^R.  ^  om.  Deum  rell.  ^  om.  est  BF3R. 

^*  ins.  et  B :  adol.  mee  et  ignorantie  CF3F4R. 

1.   Es.   59,   13;   Ezod.   20,  6;    Es.  42,  25;    Jer.   9,   16;    Act.   13,   47. 
2.  Luc.  24,  45;   Joel  2,  12;   Luc.  1,  48. 
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scirem  eum  et  antequam  saperem  uel  distinguerem  inter  bonum  et 
malum  et  muniuit^  me  et  consulatus  est  me'  ut  pater  filium. 

3.  TJnde  autem'  tacere  non  possum,  neque  expedit  quidem/  tanta 
beneficia  et  tantam  gratiam  quam^  mihi  Dominus  praestare®  dignatus 

6  est^  in  terra  eaptiuitatis  meae ;  quia  haec  est  retrihutio^  nostra  ut  post 
correptionem'  uel  agnitioneni  Dei  exialtare  et  eonfiterf^  mirahilia  eius 
coram  omni  natume  quae  est^^  sub  omni^^  caelo.^ 

4.  Quia  non  est  alius^*  Deus  nee  umquam  fuit  nee  ante^'  nee  erit 
post  haec^'  praeter  Deum  Patrem  ingenitum,  sine  principio,  a  quo  est 

10  omne  principium,"  omnia  tenentom"  ut  dicimus",  et  eius*°  Filium 
lesum  Christum,  qui'*  cum  Patre  scilicet  semper  fuisse'*  testamur 
ante  originem  saeculi  spiritaliter  apud  Patrem  inenarrabiliter''  geni- 
tum  ante  omne  principium.  Et'^  per  ipsum^  facta  sunt'*  uissihilia  et 
inuistbilia,^'^  bominem  factum,'^  morte  deuicta'^  in  caelis  ad  Patrem 

16  reeeptum,^  Et  dedit  iUi  omnem  potestatem  super  omne  nomen  eaeUstium 
et^^  terrestrium  et  infernarum,  et^  omnis  lingua  confiteatur  ei^  quia 
Donnnus  et  Detu^  est  lesus  Christw^  quem  credimus.  Et  expectamus^ 
aduentum  ipsius"  mox  futurum'®  index*  uiuorum  atque  mortuorum, 
Qui  reddet  unicuique  secundum  faeta^  sua.     Et  effudit^^   in  nohis*^ 

20  hahunde  Spiritum  Sanctum,*^  donum  et  pignus  inmortalitatis,  qui  facit 
credentes  et  oboedientes  ut  sint^«  Dei*^  et  coheredes  Christi,*^  quem 
confit^mur  et  adoramus  unum  Deum**  in  Trinitate  sacri*^  nominis. 

5.  Ipse  enim  dixit  per  profetam,  Inuoca  tne  in  die  trihulationis 
iuae  et  liheraho  te  et  magnifieahis  me.     Et  iterum  inquit,  Opera  autem*^ 

25  Dei  reuelare  et  confiteri  honorificum  est. 

*  monuit  retl.  *  mei  A.  »  ego  quidem  B ;  autem  e.  puuet.  del.  A. 

*  om.  quidem  B.  *  qu^  R.  ^  om.  Dom.  praest.  A.  ^  om.  est  A.  ^  int.  mea 
e.  punet.  del.  A.  '  correctionem  F4  corr.  R  ;  add  nostram  R.  ^^  exaltaremur  et 
confiteremur  reU.  ^^  om.  est  B  ;  R  def,  **  om.  omni  BR.         "  int.  est  B. 

**  Non  enim  alius  est  B.  **  om.  nee  ante  CF3F4R.  ^*  hunc  rell.  "  om.  omnia 
—  principium.    Et  B.  ^^  tenens  F3.  "  diximus  F3R.  **  huius  rell. 

(B  def.).  *i  quem  rell.  (B  def.).  »>  fuisse  semper  CF3F4 ;  fu.  test.  semp. 

R  (B  def,).  "  inerrabiliter  A.  "  gwi.  Et  rell.  -^  ins. 

quippe  B.  '^  int.  omnia  B.  *^  om.  et  inuis.  A.         '®  homo  factus  F3. 

2»  deuicta  morte  rell.  ^^  om.  ad  Pat.  rec.  A ;  receptus  F3 ;  rec.  ad  Pat.  R. 

31  om.  et  B  ;  om.  et  terrestrium  R.  ^  ut  BCF4R.  ^s  o,„,  ^j  ,.^;/^  34  Detis 
et  Dominus  R ;   om.  et  Deus  est  B.  ^5  i„g^  j^  gloria  est  Dei  Patris  B. 

3®  excepectamus  A.  3'  om.  ipsius  A.  ^^  futurus  F4  corr.  ^9  iudicem  B  ; 

ins.  futurus  R  {at  end  of  line^  in  marg.),  ^^  opera  R.  *i  infudit  rell. 

**  uobis  A.  *3  Spiritus  Sancti  rell.  **  im.  Patn's  rell.  **  om.  et  coh. 

Chr.  B.       **  unum  Deum  ador.  B.      *'  sacrosanct!  B.       *^  A  ha^  autem  writ  over. 

3.  2  Par.  G,  37  ;  Ps.  115,  12  ;  Col.  2,2  ;  Ps.  88,  6  ;  Act.  2,  5.  4.  Col.  1,  16  ; 
Marc.  16, 19 ;  PbU.  2,  9  ;  Roui.  2,  6  ;  Tit.  3,  5  ;  Act.  2,  38  ;  2  Cor.  1,22;  Rom.  8,  16. 
6.  Ps.  49,  15;  Tob.  12,  7. 
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6.  Tamen  etsi  in  multis  inperfectus  sum  opto  fratrihus  it  eognatis 
nieis^  scire  qualitatem  meam^  ut  possint  perspicere'  aotmn  animae 
meae. 

7.  Non^  ignoro  teitimanium  Domini  mei  qui  in  psalmo'  testator, 
PerdeB  $o»^  qui  hquntur  mendaoium,      Et  iterom  inquit,^   Ob  piod^  6 
mentitur  oceidit  animam,      £t  idem  Dominns  in  euangelio  inqnit,* 
Verhum  otioBBum  qtLod  loeuti  fuerint  hamineB  reddmt  raticnem  de  eo"*  in 
die  iudidi. 

8.  TJnde  autem^^  uehimenter  debueram^'  cum  timore  et  tremore 
metuere  banc  sententiam  in  die  ilia  nbi  nemo  se  poterit"  subtrabere  lo 
uel  abscondero,  tied  omnes  omnino  reddituri  sumus  rationem  etiam 
minimomm  peccatomm^^  ante  tribunal  Domini  ChriBti}^ 

9.  Quapropter  ollim  cogitani  scribere,  sed  et^'  usque  nunc  bessitaui; 
timui  enim  ne  incederem"  in"  linguam  hominum,*'  quia  non  dedici** 
sicut  et'*  caeteri  qui  optime  itaque"  iura**  et  sacras  literas  utraque**  16 
pari  modo  combiberunt,  et  sermones'^  illorum  ex  infantia  numquam 
motarunt,**  sed  magis  ad  perfectum  semper  addidenmt.  Nom  Bermo 
et  loquekt"  nostra  translata  est  in  liuguam  alien  am,  sicut^  facile  potest 
probari^  ex  saliua*  scripturae  meae,  qualiter  sum  ego**  in  sermonibus 
instructus  atque  eruditus ;  quia  inquit  Sapiens,  Per  linguam  20 
dinoBcetur^  et^  BenBUB  et  Bcientia  et  doctrina  ueritatie,^ 

10.  Sed  quid"  prodest  excussatio  iuxta  ueritatem,  praesertim  cum 
praesumptioue  ?  quatinus**  modo  ipse  adpeto  in  senectute  mea"  quod 
in  iuuentute  non  conparaui;   quod^  obstiterunt^  peccata  mea^  ut 
confirmarem  quod**  ante*'  perlegeram.*'     Sed**  quis  me  credit**  etsi  26 
dixero  quod  ante  praefatus  sum  ? 

*  cognotatifl  meis  A ;  fratres  et  cognatos  meos  CFsFiK.  '  iru.  et  rell. 

^  perficere  A ;  K  def.  *  ins,  enim  B.  ^  ^mo  A.  *  omnes  BR, 

perdes  qui  C.  "^  om.  inquit  reli.  ^  qui  R.  *  out.  in  eu.  inq.  A  ;  om.  inquit  R. 
*^  de  eo  rat.  R. ;  pro  eo  rationem  BCFsFi.  ^^  ego  deberem  B.  ^'  om.  debueram 
AB.  13  poterit  se  reU,  »*  ins.  nostronim  B.  **  Christi  Domini  CF9F4R ; 
Domini  nostri  lesu  Christi  B.  "  om,  et  reli,  "  inciderem  R.  "  om.  in  rell. 
*»  ins.  et  rell.  «>  legi  rell.  "  om.  et  rell.  «  For  itaque-illonim, 

B  hasy  sacrifl  litteris  imbuti  sunt,  et  studium  suum ;  A  has  in  marg.,  z  incertus 
liber  hie  and  dots  after  comb.  ^^  ^  /,  Gwynn ;  iure  KSS.  '^  utroque  A. 

**  sermonem  CF3F4R.  2*  mutauerunt  rell.  "  lingua  B.  '®  sed  B.  '•  probare  B. 
^^  ezaliue  A  with  z  writ  over  and  z  in  marg. ;  ex  saline  B.  '*  ego  sum  B. 

3^  dinoscitur  rell.  33  om,  et  B.  34  uarieUtis  CFs^R.  '*  wi.  quid  rell. 

^^  ut  B.  37  ^rt.  mea-inuentute  C.  39  quj^  CF3F4R ;  om.  B.  3»  i„,.  ©nim  B. 
***  om,  peccata  mea  A.        *^  quodque  rell,        **  ins,  non  rell,  *3  legeram  R. 

**  ins.  si  A.         **  credidit  A. 

6.  Luc.  21,  16.     7.    2  Tim.  1,   8;    Ps.  5,  7 ;    Sap.   1,  11;    Matt.  12,  36. 
8.  Eph.  6,  5 ;  Rom.  14,  10,  12.    9.  Job.  8,  43 ;  Sir.  4,  29. 
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Adoliscens,  immo  pene  puer  in  uerbis  captaram  dedi,^  antequam 
«eirem  qnid  peterem  uel'  quid  adpeterem  nel  quid  uitare'  debueram. 
Unde  ergo  hodie  erubesco  et  nehimenter*  pertimeo^  denudare  imperi- 
tiam  meam,  quia  non'  desertus^  breuitate  sermonem*  explicare  nequeo. 

6  Bicnt  eoim  SpirituB  gestit*  et  animas^  et  seosus  monstrat"  adfectus.^ 

11.  Sed  si  itaque  datum  mihi^'  f  uisset  sicut  et^^  caeteris,  uerum- 

tamen  non  Bilerem  propter  retributionem.    £t  si  forte  uidetur^  apud 

aliquantos  me  in  hoc  praeponere  cum  mea  inscientia  et  tardiori  lingua^ 

sed^^  Bcriptum  est,^^  Linguae^  halhutientes  ueloeiter  diseent  loqui^*  pacem, 

10  Quanto  magis  nos  adpetere  debemus  qui  sumus,  inquit,^  aepUMa 
Chriitif  in  talutem,^^  usque  ad  ultimum  ierrae,  etsi  non  deserta,  sed 
ratum^^  fortissimum'*  eoriptum^  in  eardibus  uestris,^  non  atramento  eed 
Spiritu  Dei  uiui,  Et^  iterum  Spiritus  testatur,  Et  ruttieationem^ 
ab  Aliisiimo  ereata  eet,^ 

IS  12.  Unde  ego''  primus  rusticus,  profuga,  inductus  scilicet  qui 
nescio  in  posterum  prouidere,^  sed  illud  scio'^  certissime  quia  utique 
priuequam  humiliarer,  ego  eram  uelut  lapis  qui  iacet  in  luto  pro/undo ; 
et  uenif  quipotene  est,  et  in  sua  missericordia  sustulit  me,  et  quidem 
scilicet  Bursum  adleuauit  et  coUocauit  me  in  summo  pariete.^ 

20  £t  inde  fortiter*^  debueram  exclamare  ad  retrihuendum^  quoque 
aliquid  Domino  pro  tantis  beneficiis  eius,  hie  et  in  aeternum,  quae 
mens  hominum'*  aestimare  non  potest. 

13.  TJnde  autem  ammiramini'^  magni  et  pusUli  qui^  timetis  Deum^ 
et  uos  dominicati^  rethorici  audite^^  et  scrutamini.    Quis^^  me  stultum 

26  exoitauit  de  medio  eorum  qui  uidentur  esse  sapientes^^  et  legis^  periti 
et  patentee  in  sermone  et  in  omni  re  ?     Et  me  quidem  detestabilem^ 

^  didici  B.     '  om.  quid  peterem  uel.  rdl,    ^  inuitare  R.    ^  ins.  ualde  B ;  K  def, 
^  protimeo  A  ;  pertimesco  B  ;  R  def, ;  im,  palam  B.  ^  otn,  non  relL         "^  So 

•  •  •  •     •  •  

W,  Stokr* ;  non  possum  de  deeritis  A  iri^A  z  in  marg, ;  disertis  BF4R  ;  desertis  CF3. 
^  SoN,J.  D.  Whitt ;  sermonis  BF4  rorr. ;  seimone  AGF3R.  ^  gessit  CF3F4R. 
^^  animus  rtll,  ^^  monstrare  Fs  ;  int.  et  B.  ^'  effectus  R.  ^^  michi  datum  B. 
"  im,  et  F4R.  "  uideatur  R.  i«  •«#.  etiam  relL         i'  ins.  enim  BCF5F4 

(writ  oivr).  ^^  ins.  et  Fa.*  "  loqui  diseent  B.  ^  nos  A.  -^  om.  in  sal.  B. 
"  raptum  R  ;  rata  F4  coir,  ;  •«#.  et  rell. ;  A  has  z  in  marg,  '^  fortissimo  F4  eon\ 
'*  scripta  r#//.  -*  nostris  rtlL  -•  om,  et-testatur  B.  27  rusticatio  rell, ;  A 
hoe  I  in  marp,         '•*•  ins,  teste  eodem  Spiritu  Dei  uiui  B.  -*  ergo  CFsll. 

^  prpuidcre  B.  ^^  soio  illud  CFSF4R  ;  om,  scio  B.  ^2  ueniens  A*.  ^^  in  sua 
pnrto  A.  ^*  forte  B.  ^^  So  F4  corr,  :  rctribuendam  mss.  ^*  humana  B. 

^'  %Hs.  itaquo  rfll. ;  R  drf.  ^^  et  uos  dominicati  qui  timetis  Deum  .  .  reth.  <fcc.,  A. 
^*  donini  CF5F4 ;  domini  BR  ;  ins.  ignari  rell.         *^  ins.  ergo  rell.  *^  qui  R. 

*'•  sftpioutfs  esvse  BCF3F4.         *^  leges  A.         **  detestabilis  A. 

11.  Ps.  lis,  112 :  Exod.  4,  10  ;  Es.  32,  4  ;  2  Cor.  3,  2 :  Act.  13,  47  ;  Sir.  7,  16. 
19.  Ps.  118,  67  ;  Vs.  68. 14  ;  Luc.  1,  49:  Ps.  115,  12.     13.  Apoc.  19,  5  :  Act.  7,  22. 
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huius  raundi  prae^  caeteris  inspirauit,  si  talis  essem ;  dummodo  autem 
nt  cum  metu  et  reuerantia  et  sine  querella  fideliter  prodessem^  genti  ad 
qiiam  caritaa  Christt  transtulit  et'  donauit  me,  in  uita  mea,  si  dignus' 
f  uero,  denique  ut  cum  humilitate  et  ueraciter  deseruirem  illis. 

14.  In  mensura  itaque Jidei  Trinitatis  oportet  distinguere,  sins  repre-  6 
hensione  periculi  notum  facere  donum  J)ei  et  eonsulationem  aetemam^ 
sine  timore  fiducialiter  Dei  nomen*  ubique  expandere  ut  etiam  post 
ohitum  meum  exagallias^  relinquere^  fratribus  et  filiis  meis  quos  in 
Domino  ego  babtizaui,^  tot  milia  hominum. 

15.  Et  non  eram'  dignus  neque  talis  ut  hoc  Dominus  seruulo  suo  lo 
coucederet  post  erumpnas  et  tantas  moles, ^°  post  captiuitatem,  post 
annos  multos,  in  gentem  illam"  tantam  gratiam  mihi  donaret,  quod  ego 
aliquando*^  in  iuuentute  mea  numquam  speraui*'  neque  cogitaui. 

16.  Sed  postquam  Hiberione"  deueneram,  cotidie  itaque^*  pecora 
pascebam,  et  frequens"  in  die  orabam ;  magis*'  ac  magis  accedebat  15 
amor*®  Dei  et  timor  ipsius,*'  et  fides  augebatur  et  spiritus  agebatur,*^ 
ut  in  die  una  usque  ad  centum  orationes  et  in  nocte  prope  similiter, 
ut^*  etiam  in  siluis  et-*  monte  manebam."  Ante  lucem  excitabar**  ad 
orationem  per  niuem  per  gelu  per  pluiam*' ;  et  nihil  mali  sentiebam,'* 
neque  ulla  pigritia  erat  in  me,  sicut  modo  uideo,  quia  tunc  spiritus  in  20 
me*'  feruehat. 

17.  £t  ibi  scilicet  quadam*®  nocte  in  somno  audiui  uocem 
dicentem**  mihi,  Bene  iciunas,  cito^  iturus  ad  patriam  tuam.^*  Et 
iterum^  post  paululum  tempus  audiui  responsum^  dicentem**  mihi, 
Ecce  nauis  tua  parata  est.  Et  non'*  erat  prope,  sed  forte  habebat  25 
•cc  milia  passus.  Et  ibi  numquam  fueram,  nee  ibi  notum  quem- 
quam  de  hominibus  habebam.'*     Et  deinde  postmodum  conuersus  sum 

*  de  A».         *  om,  prodessem  A.         ^  ut  CFaFi^R.         *  uiuus  A*.  *  int. 

nomine  CFs  (nomone)  F4.  ^  A  has  in  marg.,  incercertiu  liber,  and  z  tbith  '^  over 
g ;  exgallias  BCF3  ;   ex  gallicis  F4  eorr.  ;  gallias  R.  '  relinquere  F4  eorr. 

®  ego  in  Domino  baptizaui  BCF3R  ;  ego  bapt.  in  Dom.  F4.  •  etiam  CF3F4R. 
'^  tante  molis  rell,  **  magnam  R.  ^^  aliquando  ego  B.  ^^  jp^r  numq. 

•per.,  non  quia  desperaui  rell.  ^*  Hiberionem  R.  **  igitur  reli. 

"  frequent  F4  eorr.  "  magisque  B.  "  timor  BF3F4R.  *®  illius 

rell.  (Fs  illis).  20  augebatur  F3.  21  et  B  ;  ut  et  R.  2*  ine.  in  relL 

23  itit.  et  rell.  24  exercitabar  CF3F4R.  25  pluuiam  per  gelu  R. 

2<5  om.  Bentiebam  B.  27  j^  me  spiritus  rell.  28  quidam  C.  2»  i,j,.  sib 

A   c.  punet.  del.  ^^  ins.  ieiunans  A  c.  punet.  del.  '*  ins.  et  terram 

rell.  32  Qff^^  iterum  rell. ;  R  def.  ^s  rggp.  aud.  B.  ^i  dicens  F4 

eorr.  »*  om.  non  BCF3F4  ;  R  def.  "  hab.  quemq.  de  horn.  CFSF4R 

quemq.  hab.  de  bom.  B. 

18.  Heb.  12,  28  ;  1  Thess.  2,  10  ;  2  Cor.  6,  14.     14.  Rom.  12,  3 ;  Phil.  2, 16 ; 
Job.  4,  10 ;  2  Tbess.  2,  15  ;  2  Pet.  1,  16.    16.  Act.  18,  26.    17.  Rom.  11,  4. 
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in  fugam,  et  intermissi  hominem  cum  quo^  fueram  -ui*  annis' ;  et 
neni  in  uirtute  Dei  qui  uiam  meam  ad  bonum  dirigehat^^  et  nihil* 
metuebam  donee'  perueni  ad  nauem  illam. 

18.  £t*  ilia  die^  qua^  perueni  profecta  est  nauis  de  loco  suo.     Et 
6  locutus  sum  ut  haberem*  unde^^  nauigarem"  cum  illis ;  et**  gubematori 

displicuit  iUi,^  et  acriter  cum  indignatione^*  respondit,  l^equaquam  tu 

nobiscum  adpetes*'  ire. 

Et  cum  haec  audiissem  seperaui  me  ab  illis  ut*^  uenirem  ad  tego- 

riolum*^  ubi*^  hospitabam ;   et  in  itenere  caepi  orare ;  et  antequam 
10  orationem  consummarem  audiui  unum  ex^*  illis,  et*^  fortiter  exclama- 

bat^*  post  me,  Ueni  cito  quia  uocant  te  homines  isti ;  et  statim  ad  illos 

reuersus^^  sum. 

Et  coeperunt  mihi  dicere,*'  Ueni,  quia  ex  fide  recipimus'*  te."  Fac 

nobiscum  amicitiam  quomodo  uolueris.     Et  in*^  ilia  die  itaque*^  reppuli 
15  9ugere  mammellas  eorum*®  propter  timorem'®  Dei,   sed**  uerumtamen 

ab  illis  speraui'*  uenire  in  fidem''  lesu^  Christi,  quia  gentes  erant,  et 

ob**  hoc  obtinui"  cum  illis,  et  protinus  nauigauimus.^ 

19.  Et  post  triduum  terram  caepimus,  et  xxuiii''  dies  per  disertum 
iter  fecimus,  et  cibus  defuit  illis^  et  fames  intMluit  iup&t^  eos.^ 

*o  Et  alio**  die  coepit  gubernator  mihi**  dicere,  Quid,*^  Ohristiane,  tu 
dicis  ?  Deus  tuus  magnus  et  omnipotens  est** ;  quare  ergo  pro  nobis 
orare  non  potes?**  quia  nos**  a*^  fame  periclitamur ;  difficile  est** 
enim  umquam  ut  aliquem  hominem*®  uideamus.   Ego  enim^  euidenter 

^  om,  quo  A.        ^  anniB  sex  veil, ;  E  def.        ^  et  in  uirtute  Dei  ueni  ad  bonum 
qui  uiam  meam  dir.  B.       ^  For  et  nihU,  ex  nihilo  CF4  ;  E  def,       '  om.  donee  F3. 

*  Et  mox  cum  perueni  ad  earn  profecta  est  de  loco  suo  B.        "^  om.  die  CF3F1E. 

•  ad  quam  F4  eorr. ;  om.  qua  E.  '  abirem  A.  *°  inde  BCF3E ;  unde  AF4. 
**  nauigare  rell,  ^^  For  et— illi,  gubematori  autem  displicuit  B.  ^^  om,  illi 
BF4  eorr.  **  interrogatione  A' ;  indignationem  E.  *^  adpetaa  relL 
!•  et  ut  BE ;  ut  et  CF3  coir.  F4.  *^  tugurioluin  rell. ;  om,  ad  F4.  *®  ibi  F4. 
"  clamare  ex  illis  fortiter,  E.  ^  om,  et  reli,  **  exclamare  BF3  ; 
exclamantem  Ft  eon-.  22  reuersuru  E  (end  of  word  def.).  23  dicere 
mibi  E.  **  recepimus  rell.  2*  tw*.  et  rell,  '*  om.  in  E.  ^  om.  itaque  B. 
^  repulsus  sum  fugere  amicitias  illorum  CF4 ;  repulis  fugire  mammas  illorum  FsE ; 
reppuli  sugire  mammas  eorum  B.  ^^  om.  timorem  B  ;  E  def.  ^^  om.  sed 
F4  eorr.  ^^  sper.  ab  illis  reii.  3-  For  uenire— fid.,  ut  mihi  dicerent,  Ueni 
in  fide,  rell.  ^^  om.  lesu  B  ;  E  def.  ^4  q,,^^  ob  rell.  ^5  obtinuit,  BE. 
^®  om.  et-nau.  A.  ^"^  uiginti  et  septem.  rell. ;  om.  et  F3.  ^*  cibus 
autem  et  potus  defecit  nobis  B.  ^'^  in  E.  ^"  nos  B.  *^  alia  rell. 
*^  micbi  gub.  E.  ^^  ius.  est  rell.  **  est  et  oranip.  E.  *^  non  pot.  pro  nob. 
orare  rell. ;  add  era  pro  nobis  B.  **  om.  nos  B.  *"  om.  a  BEF4  eorr. 
*^  om.  est  AF3E.         *'•*  lit  ai.  bom.  umq.  rell.         ^'^  uero  B. 

17.  Gen.  24,  40.     18.  Es.  60,  16?     19.  4  Eeg.  14,  10. 
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dixi  illis,  Conuertemini  ex  Me  et  ex  toto  corde^  ad  Dominum  Deum 
meimi  cai  nihil  est  tnposstbile,^  ut  hodie^  cibum  mittat  uobis^  in 
niam  uestram  usque  dum  satiamini,^  quia  ubique  habundat  illi. 

Et^  adiuuante'^  Deo  ita  factum  est.     Ecce  grex  porcorum  in  uia^ 
ante  ociilos  nostros  apparuit,^  et  multos  ex  illis  interficerunt  et  ibi^^  5 
-ii.  noctes"  manserunt ;   et"  bene  refecti,  et  canes"  eorum  repleti" 
sunt,  quia  multi  ex  illis"  defeeerunt  et"  secus  uiam  semiuiui  relicti^'' 
sunt. 

Et  post  baec"  summas  gratias  egerunt  Deo,  et  ego  lionorificatus 
sum  sub  oculis  eorum,  et"  ex  hac  die  abundanter  cibum  habuerunt.  lo 
Etiam  met  siluiatre  inuenierunt,^  et  mihi  partem  ohtulerunt.     Et  unus 
ex  illis  dixit,   JIac  immolatictitn^^   est.      Deo   gratias,   exinde  niliil 
gustaui. 

20.  Eadem  uero  nocte"  eram  dormiens,  et  fortiter  temptauit  me" 
Satanas,  quod**  memor  ero  quandiu  fuerd^  in  hoc  eorpare.  Et  cicidit  16 
super  me  ueluti  saxum  ingens,"*^  et  nihil  membrorum  meorum'^  prae- 
ualui.**  Sed  unde  mihi'*  uenit^  in*^  spiritum^  ut*^  Hcliam  uocarem?'* 
Et  in  hoc**  uidi  in  caelum*  solem  oriri,  et  dum  clamarem*'  Heliam, 
Heliam,®  uiribus  meis*  ecce  splendor  solis  illius  decidit*^  super  me,  et 
statim  discussit  a  me  omnem*^  grnuitudinem.**  Et  credo  quod  a  20 
Christo  Domino**  meo  subuentus**  sum,  et  Spirit  us  eius  iam  tunc 
clamabat**  pro  me.  Et  spero**  quod  sic  erit  in  die  presurae  meae, 
sicut  in  aeuanguelio  inquit :    /n*'   ilia  die^  Dominus  testatiir,  Non 

^  om.  ex  tide  et  B ;  ovt.  et  F3R  ;  om.  et— corde  A  ;  add  uestro  R.  ^  quia 

n.  e.  illi  inp.  rell.  (imp.  illi  B).  ^  ^,„^  hodie  A.  *  mit.  uob.  cib.  B  ;  mit. 

cib.  R  ;  nobis  F3R.  ^  satiemini  rell.  ^  om.  et  rell.  ''  adiuante  A  ;  ins.  ergo  B. 
^  inx.  ueniebat  B.  •  om.  apparuit  rell.  ^^  ubi  R.  *^  noctea  duas  B. 

'2  om.  et  rell.  ^^  cames  CF**  ;  came  F4  eorr.  1*  releuati  CF4  ;  reuelati 

BF3R.  15  eis  F*.  i«  om.  def.  et  A.  ^^  derelicti  rell.  i*  hoc  rell. 

1"  om.  et— habuerunt  A  ;  ex  ilia  autem  die  cib.  habund.  hab.  Sed  B.  '^  inuene- 
runt  BC  F3F4 ;  deinuene  R.  *i  om.  Hoc  A ;  immolatium  F3F4  corr.  immolatum  B ; 
immolatiuum  CR  (inmo.  R).  "  om.  nocte  A.         *'  me  tempt.  R.        **  cuiua  F4 

corr.  25  fueram  CF3R  ;  fuero  F4  eorr.  -^  aaxa  ingentia  rell.  f  B  breaks  off. 
^  om.  meorum  A.  ^a  p^eualens  A.  ^^  om.  mihi  Boll.;  me  CFsF4*R. 

»o  ins.  ignoro  Boll.  F4  eotr. ;  ins.  ignarum  CF3R.  "  et  FsR  ;  utBoll.  "  spiritu 
rell.  ^3  om.  ut  rell.  ^*  inuocarem  Boll. ;  uoeare  F4  eorr.  ^5  jnter  haec  rell. 
3«  caelo  rell. ;  solem  in  celo  R.  "  clamabam  CF3F4R.  '*  om.  Heliam 

(2)  A  ;  add  totis  Boll.  3»  ins.  et  F3R.  *^  cecidit  Boll.  "  om.  omnem  A. 
*2  grauedinem  Boll.  *3  ofn.  Domino  Boll.  **  om.  subu.-tunc  A.  **  clamauit 
rell.  "  Spero  autem  Boll.  *'  In-annos.  So  CF3F4R  (test.  Dom.  Fs ;  illo  R, 
def.  qui  loquitur-iterum) ;  Boll.,  euangelio  Dom.  test,  In  ilia  die,  inquit,  non 
uos,  &c. ;  A,  Inquit  Dominus  non  uos  estis.  multos  adhuc,  &c.,  with  z  in  marg 

I9.  Joel  2, 12  ;  Luc.  1,  37 ;  Matt.  16,  32 ;  Luc.  10,  30  ;  Matt.  3,  4  ;  Luc.  24,  42 ; 
1  Cor.  10.  28.    20.  2  Pet.  1,  13;  Ps.  49,  16;  Matt.  10,  19. 
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uo$  estU  qui  loquimini,   sed   Spirittu  Pafris  uestri  qui  loquitur   in 
uohi$. 

21.  Et  iterum  post  annos  miiltos  adhuc  capturam  dedi.^  Ka* 
nocte   prima   itaqne   mansi   cum   illis.      EMpansum   autem   diuinum 

6  audioi  dicentemlmihi,^  Duobus  autem  mensibus^  eris  cum  illis.  Qnod 
ita  factum  est.  Nocte'  ilia  sexagensima®  liherauit  me  Dominus  de 
manihus  eorum. 

22.  Etiam"  in  itenere  praeuidit^  nobis  cibum  et  ignem  et  siccitatem 
cotidie  donee  decimo*  die  peruenimus*"  omnes."     Sicut  superius  in- 

10  sinuaui,  xx  et  .uiii.  dies  per"  disertum  iter  f  ecimus.^'  Et  ea  nocte  qua 
peruenimus**  omnes"  de  cibo  uero"  nihil  habuimus. 

23.  Et"  iterum  post  paucos  annos  in  Britannis*®  eram  cum  paren- 
tibus  meis,  qui  me  ut  filium  susciperunf  et  ex  fide  rogauerunt  me  ut 
uel  modo  ego^^  post  tantas  tribulationes  quas  ego  pertuli  nusquam'^  ab 

15  illis  discederem. 

Et  ibi  scilicet  uidi^^  in  uisu  noctis^  uirum  uenientem  quasi  de 
Hiberione,  cui  nomen  Uictoricus,**  cum  aepistolis  innumerabilibus.** 
Et  dedit  mihi  unam  ex  bis,**  et  legi''  principium  aepistolae  continen- 
tem,  XJox  Hyberionacum*® ;  et  dum'*  recitabam  principium^  aepistolae 

20  putabam'*  ipso  memento**  audire  uocem  ipsonim'*  qui  erant  iuxta 
siluam  Focluti**  quae  est  prope  mare  occidentale,**  et  sic  exclamaue- 
runt  quasi  ex  una  ore^^  Rogamus  te,  sancte  puer,'"  ut  uenias  et  adhuc 
ambulas*®  inter  nos. 


*  in  capt.  decidi  Boll,  Boll,  transposes  Et  iterum-niaiiibus  eorum  and  In  itinere- 
habuimus.  ^  Nocte  uero  prima  mansi  Boll.  R  def.  ^  om.  die.  mihi  A ;  dicens  Boll, 
Ft  eorr.  dicente  F3  (mihi  def.  in  R).  *  duos  menses,  relL  ;  R  def.  *  ins.  igitur 
Boll.  R  def.  «  sexagessimo  die  CF3F4  ;  R  def.  '  om.  etiam  Boll. ;  ecce  CF3F4R. 
^  autem  noRtro  prouidit,  Boll.  ®  x  decimo  A  ;  quarto  decimo  rell.  10  pra©. 

uenimiis  Boll.;  om.  peruenimus-qua  F3.  ^^  homines  Boll,  ad  homines  CF4 ; 
.  .  .  omines  R.  ^^  Qf^.  dies  per  A  ;  R  def.  ^'  facimus  A*.  **  praeiuimus  Boll. 
^*  ad  homines  CF4.  ^^  om.  uero  ;  R  Boll.  def.  "  om.  et  Boll.  i®  Britannia 
Boll. :  Brittaniis  CF4  ;  Bnttanniis  F3R.  *^  exceperunt  Boll.  -°  om.  ego  Boll. 
R  ;  me  CF3F4.  ^^  numquara  rell.  ;  R  def.  22  for  uidi-uisu,  in  sinu  A. 

-^  nocte  Boll.  {pr.  de)  CF3F4R.  24  j£^  Uictricius  nomine  Boll. ;  H.  Uictoricius 

nomen   CF3F4R.  -*  ins.   uidi   A  ;  R   def.  26  inig   rell.  27  i^go  Boll. 

2^  Hiberionacum  CF4R ;  Hiberio&cnacum  F3  ;  Hyberionarum  Boll.  29  ^^jj^ 

rell.         2"  initium   Boll.  :   R.    def  ^^  ins.   enim   A.         ^2  jpgp   j„   mente   A. 

^^  illoruni  R.  ''^  uirgulti  B  ;  uirgulti  uolutique  CF4  (uolutique  beif)^  under- 
dotted  in  Fi) ;  uirgultique  Fa ;  uirgulti  uehiti  R.  ^^  occidentem  CF3F4R. 
"^  om.  quasi-ore  A.  ^'  sanctum  puerum  CF3F4R  ;  om.  ut  Boll.  '-'^  ambules 
rell.  ;  int.  nos  amb.  R. 


21.  Rom.  11,  4  ;  Gen.  37,  21.     28.  Dan.  7,  13  ;  3  Reg.  22,  13. 
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Et  ualde  conpunctus  sum  corde  eV  amplius  non  potui  legere,  et  sic 
ezpertus^  sum.  Deo  gratias,  quia  post  plurimos  annos'  praestitit  illis 
Dominus  secundum  clamorem  illorum/ 

24.  Et,  alia  nocte,  nescio,  Deus  sett,  utrum^  in  me  an  iuxta  me, 
uerbis  peritissimis*  quos  ego  audiui  et  non  potui  intellegere  nissi  ad  5 
posterum^  orationis  sic  effatus^  est,  Qui  dedit  animam  suam  pro  te^ 
ipse  est  qui  loquitur  in  te.*°    Et  sic  expertus"  sum  gaudibundus." 

25.  Et  iterum  uidi^'  in  me  ipsum  orantem,  et  eram"  quasi^^  intra 
corpus  meum,  et  audiui  super  me,^*  hoc  est  super  interiorem  hominem, 
et  ibi^^  fortiter  orabat  gemitibus.  Et  inter  haec  stupebam  et  ammira-  lo 
bam^®  et  cogitabam  quis  esset  qui  in  me  orabat  ;^*  sed  ad  postremum 
orationis  sic^®  effatus'*  est  ut  sit  Spiritus  ;^  et  sic  expertus  sum,  et 
recordatus  sum  apostolo  dicente,^^  Spiritus  adiuuat  infirmitates  orationis 
nostras?^  Nam^  quod^*  oremus  sicut  cportef^''  nescimusy  sed  ipse  Spiritus 
postulat  pro  nobis  gemitibus  inenarrabilibus^  quae  uerbis  expremi  non  is 
possunt.^   Et  iterum,  Dominus^  aduocatu^^  noster^  postulat  pro  nobis.% 

26.  Et  quando  temptatus  sum  ab  aliquantis  senioribus  meis  qui 

uenerunt  ef  peccata  mea  contra  laboriosum  episcopatum  meum  

utique^  in  illo  die  fortiter  inpulsus  sum  ut  caderem  hie  et  in  aetemum ; 
sed  Bominus  pepercit  proselito  et  peregrino  propter  nomen  suum  benigne  20 
et  uolde  mihi^subuenit  inhac  conculcatione  quod  in  labem'*et  in^obpro- 
brium  non  male  deueni.    Deum  oro,  ut  non  illis  in  peccatum  reputetur.^ 

27.  Occasionem^^  post  anno8*°  triginta  inuenerunt,*^  et"  aduersus 
uerbum  quod  confessus  fueram  antequam**  essem  diaconus. — Propter  25 

*  ins.   iiaia  A*.  '  expergef actus  rell.  '  ann.  plur.   relL  *  eorum 

relL  ^  om.  utrum  Holl.  ^  peritissime  A  {with  z  in  marg.) ;  per  territus,  R  ; 
ins.  audiebam  qiiosdam  ex  spiritu  psallentes  intra  me,  et  ne8ciebai{i  qui  essent 
Boll.  "^  postremum  rell,  ^  So  W,  Stohet ;  efficiatus  A  ;  affatus  rell.  ^  Qui 
ded.  pro  te  an.  su.  Boll. ;  Qui  pro  te  an.  su.  posuit.  CFsFaR,  om.  posuit  F3R : 
^^ofn.  ipse-te  rell.        *^  expergefactus  rell.        "  Et  sic  euigilaui  Boll.        *' audiui 

Boll.  ^*  erat  Boll.  **  om.  qunsi  C.  ^*  om.  super  me  A.  *'  etbi  A. 

^*  admirabar  rell.  *®  oret  in  me  CF3F4R  ;  oraret  in  me  Boll.  *®  For  sic— 

sum,   dixit  se  esse  Spiritum  Boll.  ^^  efficiatus  A ;  effactus  Fs ;  eifectus  H. 

*'  episcopus  (eps)  ACF3R;  sps  F4  eorr.  '^  apostoli  dicentis  Boll. 

**  infirmitatem  nostre  orat  rell.  {Boll.  inf.  orat.  nostr.).  ^  So  X  Boll. 

F4  corr.   R ;   num   CF3F4*.  '•  quid   rell.  '"^  om.  sic.   op.    Boll. 

^  inerrabilibus  A.  '*  exprimere  non  possum  Boll.  ;    exprimi  non  potest 

CF3F4R.  3<^  Deus  C.  ^)  ins.  est  Boll.  F3.  ^^  ins.  et  ipse  Boll.  ^  A  breaks  off. 
**  ob  Boll.  2*  nonnumquam  Boll.  **  et  mihi  benigne  ualde  Boll.  '« labe 
CF3R  {nn  erasure  follows  in  F3).  "  o,„,  j^  Boll.         ^^  deputetur  R.  ^9  So 

N.  J.  L.  White  ;  occasionum  CF3F4R ;  rep.  occasio.  Nam  Boll.  *"  ins.  uero  R. 
**  ins.  me  mss.        **  om.  et  Boll,        *'  antequod  CFi*. 

28.  Ps.  108, 17.  24.  2  Cor.  12,  2 ;  1  Job.  3, 16.  25.  £ph.  3, 16  ;  Dan.  8,  27  ; 
Rom.  8,  26  ;  1  Joh.  2,  1  ;  Rom.  8, 34.  26.  Ps.  117,  13 ;  Lev.  25,  23  ;  Ps.  105,  8  ; 
2  Tim.  4,  16.     27.  Dan.  6,  5. 
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anxietatem  mesto  animo  innnxiaui  amicissimo  meo^  quae  in  pueritia 
mea  xina  die  gesseram,  immo  in  ana  hora,  quia*  necdxun  praenalebam. 
Nescio,  Deu8  idi^  gi  habebam^  tunc  annos'  quindecim,  et  Denm  niuum' 
non  credcbam,  neque  ex^  infantia  mea ;  sed  in  morte  et  in'  incrednli- 
6  tate  mansi  donee  ualde  castigatus  sum,  et  in  ueritate  bumiliatus  sum 
a  fame  et  nuditate  et  cotidie. 

28.  Contra,  Hiberione*  non  sponte  pergebam  donee  prope  deficieham, 
Sed  baec^  potius  bene  mihi^  fuit,  quia  ex  hoc  emendatas  aam  a 
Domino ;  et  aptauit  me  ut  hodie  essem  quod  aliquando  longe  a  me 

10  crat,  ut  ego  curus  haberem  aut  satagerem  pro  salute  aliorum,  quando 
autem'  tunc  etiam  de  me  ipso  non  cogitabam. 

29.  Igitur  in  illo  die  quo  reprohatus  sum  a  memoratis  supradictis, 
ad  noctem  illam  ^uidi  in  uiem  noctie?^  Scriptnm  erat"  contra  faciem 
meam  sine  honore.     Et  inter  haeo  audiui  reeponeum  diuinum}*  dicen- 

16  tem^*  mihi,  Male  uidimus"  faciem  designati"  nudato  nomine.  Nee 
sic  praedixit,  Mule  uidisti,  sed  Male  uidimus;  quasi  ibi^'  se  iunxisset." 
Sicut  dixit,  Qui  uoe  tanguit  qtutei  qui}^  tanguit  pupillam  oeuli  met, . 

30.  Idcirco  gratias  ago  ei  qui  me  in  omnibus  confortauit  ut  non  me 
inpediret*'  a  profectione*^  quam'*  statueram  et  de  mea  quoque  opera" 

20  quod  a  Christo  Domino*'  meo  dediceram,'*  sed  magis**  ex  eo  senei  in 
tne^^  uirtutem  non  paruam,  et  fides  mea  probata  est  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus. 

31.  Unde  autom'^  audenter  dico  non  me  reprehendit  conscientia 
mea  hie  et  in  futurum."     Testem  Deum  habeo*'  quia  no7i  sum  mentitus 

25  in  sermonibus  quos  ego^  retuli  uobis.'^^ 

32.  Sed  magis  doleo  pro  amicissimo  meo  cur  hoc  meruimus  audire 
tale  respolisum.^'  Cui  ego  credidi  etiam  animain  P  Et  comperi'*  ab 
aliquantis  fratribus**  ante  defensionem  illam,  quod  ego  non  interfui, 

f  R  breaks  off,  »  habftim  CF*.  »  annis  CFaFi*.  '  unum  Boll,  *  For 
neque  ox,  ab  Boll.  *  et  in  crudelitate  F3.  ®  Hibeiionem  F4  Hyberionem  Boll. 
'  hoc  lloll.  F4  corr,  ®  niihi  bene  Boll,  *  auteni  underdotted  in  F4  ;  Boll,  om, 

autem  tunc.  }  A  resumes.  ^^in  uiau  noct.  [uidi]  Boll.         '*  om.  erat  Boll. 

'*  om,  diuinum  A.  ^^  dicens  Boll.  F4  corr,  ^*  audiuimus  A.  ^*  dei  signad 
CF3F4.  >6  sibi  A.  1^  iunxit  rell.  (seiunxit  C  ;  ibise  F3 ;  F4  has  erased  space 
betu'tcn  ibi  and  se).  ^^  om.  quasi  qui  Boll. ;  om.  qui  CF3F4.  ^^  inpenderet 
('F:iF4*.  '"  ins.  men.  BoU.  21  q^^^  x.  22  nj^o  q.  opere  Boll.  F4  corr. 

'-•'  om.  Domino  rvlL  -*  didiceram  nil.;  dedideram  A.  *^  ins.  et  F3. 

*■'•  om.  in  mo  A.  -'  om.  autem  Boll.  -^  om.  hic-futurum  BoU.  -^  teste  deo 
abeo  A.  •*"  om.  ogo  Boll.  '-^^  om.  uobis  rell.  H  A  breaks  off.  3-  cur  tale 
mcr.  Imhoro  rcsp.  Boll.       ^^  ins.  meam  BoU.      ^4  comperit  Boll.      '^^  ins.  meis  Boll. 

27.  '2  Cor.  12,  2.  28.  Vs.  17,  38.  29.  Vs.  117,  22  ;  Dan.  7,  13  ;  Rom.  11,  4; 
Zech.  2,  8.  30.  Phil.  4,  13;  Marc.  5,  29;  1  Pet.  1,  7.  31.  Act.  2,  29; 
2  Cor.  1,  23  ;  Gal.  1,  20.     32.  2  Tim.  4,  16. 
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nee  in  Brittanniis  ei*am,  nee  a  me  orietur,  ut  et  ille  in  mea  absentia 
pro  me  pulsaret.^  Etiam  mihi  ipse  ore  suo  dixerat,  £eee  dandus'  es 
tu  ad  gradum  episeopatus.  Quod'  non  eram  dignus.  Sed  unde  uenit 
illi  postmodum,  ut  coram  eunctis,  bonis  et  malis,  et*  me  publice  deho- 
nestarety  quod  ante  sponte  et  laetus  indulserat,  et^  Dominus  qui  nutior  5 
omnibus  est  ? 

33.  Satis  dice ;  Sed  tamen  non*  debeo  abseondere  donum  Dei  quod 
largitus  est  nobis^  in  terra  captiuitatis  tneae,  quia  tunc  fortiter  inquisiui 
eum,^  et  ibi  inueni  illum,^  et  seruauit  me  ab  omnibus  iniquitatibus. 
Sic  credo, ^^  propter  inhabitantem  Spiritum  eius,  qui  operatus  est  usque  lo 
in  bane^^  diem  in  me.  Audenter  rursus.  Sed  scit  Deus  si  mibi  homo 
hoc  effatus  fuisset,^'  forsitan  tacuissem  propter  caritatem  Christi. 

34.  Unde  ergo^'  indefessam  gratiam  ago  Deo  meo  qui  me  fidelem 
seruauit  in  die  temptationis  meae,  ita  ut  hodie  confidenter  offeram  illi 
sacri£cium,  ut^*  hostiam  uitAsntemy  animam  meam  Christo^^  Domino  meo,  15 
qui  me  seruauit  ah  omnibus  angustiis  meis,  ut  et*'  dicam :  Quis  ego  sum^ 
Domine,  uel  quae  est  uocatuiP  mea,  qui  mihi  tantam  diuinitatem 
aperuisti  ?^^  ita  ut  hodie  in*'  gentibus  constanter  exaltarem^^  et  magni^ 

ficarem  nomen  tuum  ubicumque'*  loco**  fuero ;  nee  non'*'  in  secundisy 
sed  etiam  in  pressuris ;  ut  quiequid  mihi  euenerit,  sine  bonum  siue  20 
malum,  aequaliter  debeo^*  suseipere,  et  Deo  gratias  semper  agere,  qui 
mihi  ostendit  ut  indubitabilem  eum  sine  fine  erederem,^  et^  qui  me 
audierit,  ut  et  ego  inscius^  in  nouissimis  diebus  hoc  opus  tarn  pium  et 
tam  mirificum  adire  adgrederer,**  ita  ut  imitarem**  quispiam'®  illos 
quos  ante'*  Dominus  iam  olim  praedixerat  praeuuntiaturos''  euangelium  25 
suum  in  testimonium  omnibus  gentibus  ante  Jinem  mundi.  Quod  ita 
ergo  ut  uidimus,  itaque  suppletum  est."  Ecce  testes  sumus  quia 
euangelium  praedicatum  est  usque  ubi  nemo  ultra  est. 

^  pulsetur  pro  me ;  om,  Etiam  mihi  Boll.        ^  promouendus  Boll, ;  datus  F3. 
3  quo  Boll.  *  in  BolL  *  est  Boll.  ®  om.  non  Fs.  '  ww.  nobis  Boll. 

*  ilium   Boll.  ^  eum  Boll.  *o  om.   sic   credo  Boll.  *^  hunc  Boll. 

^2  For  Audenter-fuisset,  Nouit  autem  Dominus  si  ab  homine  ista  audissem  Boll. 
13  ego  Boll.  1*  et  uelut  Boll,  **  consecit)  Boll.  *•  ei  Boll.  *'  inuocatio 
Boll.  *8  So  N.  J.  B.  White  ;  cooperuisti  CF3F4  ;  denudasti  Boll.  "  om.  in  F3  ; 
om.  in  gent,  const.  Boll.  ^  exultarem  CF3F4.  '*  in  quocumque  Boll.  -'  ow. 
loco  F4  corr.  '^  ^^^  tantum  Boll.  **  debeam  Boll.  **  cred.  sine  fine  Boll. 
'*  ut  F3.  "^  om.  inscius  Boll. ;  ins.  elm  CF4.  ^  audirem  adgrederer  F3 ; 

auderem  aggredi  Boll.  ^^  imitarer  Boll.  F4  corr.  ^^  quospiam  F4  eorr. ;  om.  Boll. 
^1  om.  ante  Boll.  ^'  prenuntiaturus  C  ;  prenuntiaturum  F3 ;  prenuntiatus 

F4.        "  Quod  sicut  uid.  ita  suppl.  est  Boll.  ;  om.  ut  Fs. 

82.  Prov.  26,  8 ;  Job.  10,  29.      38.  Job.  4,  10 ;  2  Par.  6,  37  ;  Rom.  8,  11 ; 

1  Cor.  12,  11 ;  Act.  2,  29  ;  2  Cor.  6,  U.    84.  Ps.  94,  9 ;  Rom.  12,  1 ;  Ps.  33,  7  ; 

2  Reg.  7,  18  ;  1  Cor.  1,  26  ;  Ps.  33,  4  ;  Act.  2,  17 ;  Matt.  24,  14. 
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35.  §  Longum  est  autem  totum  per  singula  enarrare^  lai>orem  meam 
uel  per  partes,  fireuiter  dicam  qualiter  piissimus*  Deos  de  seruitute 
sepe  [me]'  liberauit  et^  de  periculis  zii  qua'  periclitata  est  anima 
mea,  praeter  insidias  multas,  et  quae  uerhis  expremere  non  ualeo ;  nee* 

5  iniuriam  legentibus  faciam ;  sed  Deum^  auctorem  habeo"  qui  nouit 
omnia  etiam  antequam  fiant,^  ut  me  pauperculum  pupillum'  idictam 
tamen^^  responsum  diuinum  creberrime  admonuit.^^ 

36.  Unde  mihi  haec  sapientia,  quae  in  me  non  erat,  qui  nee  nurne* 
rum  dierum  noueram,  neque  Deum  sapt'ebam  ?     Unde  mihi  postmodum 

10  donum  tam  magnum  tam  salubre  Deum^'  agnoscere  ueP'  diHgere,  sed^^ 
ut  patriam  et  parentes  amitterem  ? 

37.  Et  munera  multa  mihi  offerebantur  cum  fletu  et  lacrimis.  Et 
offendi  illos,  necnon^'  contra  uotum,  aliquantos^*  de  senioribus  meis ; 
sed,  gubemante  Deo,  nullo  modo  consensi  neque  adquieui  illis ;  non 

15  mea  gratia,  sed  Deus  qui^^  uincit^^  in  me,  et  resistit^'  illis  omnibus  ut 
ego  ueneram'^  ad  Hibemas  gentes  euangelium  praedicare,  et  ab  incre- 
dulis  contumelias*^  perferre,  ut  aurem"*  ohprohrium  pereyrinationii 
meae  et  persecutiones  multas  usque  ad  uincula,  et  ut  darem** 
ingenuitatem   meam   pro   utilitate**    aliorum  ;    et    si   dignus  f uero 

Toprotnptus  sum,  ut  etiam  animam  meam  incunctanter  et  Uhentiesime  pro 
nomine  eius,  et  ibi^  opto  inpendere  eam  usque  ad  mortem  si  Dominus 
mihi**  indulgeret. 

38.  §  Quia  ualde  debitor  sum  Deo  qui  mihi  tan  tam  gratiam  donauit 
ut  populi  multi  per  me  in  Deum"  renascerentur^  et  postmodum  con- 

25  summarentur,**  et  ut  clerici  ubique  illis*^  ordinarentur,  ad  plebem 
nuper  uenientem  ad  credulitatem  quom  sum  sit  Dominus  ab  extremis 
terrae,  sicut^^  olim  promisserat  per  profetas  suos  :  Ad  te  yentes  uenient 
ab  extremis  terrae,  et  dicenty  Sicut  falsa  conparauerunt  patres  nostri  idola 

}  A  retwMs.  *  naiTare  Boll,  *  pissimus  A.  ^  So  Denis  [me].  *  For  et-xii, 
ex  duodecim  per.  rell.  ^  quibus  reU,  *  ne  BolL  ;  •»«.  et  CF3F4.  ^  dum  CFsFi  ; 
Dominum  BolL  ^  om.  habeo  A.  IT  A  breaks  off.  '  et  piLsillum  Boll,  ^^  So 
y,  /.  D.  White  ;  ideo  tamen  CFjFi ;  09h.  Boll.  *»  admoneret  F3  Boll.  «  tam 
magn.  et  sal.  donum  Dei  Boll.  *'  et   Boll.         "  om.  sed  Boll.        "  For  illos 

necnon,  illic  Boll.  "  allquantis  CF3F4.  "  non  ego,  sed  Dei  gratia  quae  Boll. 
»8  uicit  Boll.  F4  corr,  ^^  S0F3;  restilit  CF4  ;  restiti  Boll.  ^  For  ut-uen., 

quatenus  uenirem  Boll.  ^^  iniurias  Boll,  **  audirem  Boll. ;  haurirem  F4  corr. 
2^  ins.  we  et  Boll.:  ins.  me  Fj.  ^4  utilitatem  C.  ^^  illi  Boll.  -«  om.  mihi  Boll. 
}  A  resumes.  -'  Domino  Boll.  '■^^  reuascantur  rell.  -^  om.  et— cons.  A 

^^  illi  Fi  corr.  ^1  om.  sicut-terrae  (1)  Boll. 

36.  Rom.  8.  2G:  Act.  4,  13;  Rom.  11,  4.  36.  Ps.  38,  5;  Matt.  16,  23. 
37.  Sir.  29,  30 ;  2  Tim.  2,  9  ;  Rom.  1,  14  ;  Job.  13,  37  ;  2  Cor.  12,  15  ;  Pliil.  2,  30. 
3«.  Jer.  16,  19. 
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et  non  est  in  eis  utilitas.^      Et  iterum  :  Posui  te  lumen  in^  gentihtM  ut^ 
sis  in  salutem*  usque  ad  extremum^  terrae. 

39.  Et  ibi  uolo  expectare^  promissum  ipsius  qui  utique  numquam 
fallit,  sicut  in  aeuanguelio  pollicetur  -J  Uenient  ah  oriente  et  occidente  et 
ah  austro  et  ah  aquilone,  e^  recumhent  cum  Ahraam  et  Issac  et  lacoh ;   5 
sicut  credimus*  ab  omni  mundo  uenturi  sunt  credentes.*® 

40.  Idcirco  itaque"  oportet*'  bene  et  dilegenter  piscare,"  sicut 
Dominus  praemonet  et  docet^^  dicens  :  Uenite  post  me  et^^  faciam  uos 
Jieri}^  piscatores  hominum.  Et  iterum  dicit  per  prophetas:"  £ece^^ 
mitto  piscatores  et  uenatores  multos,  dicit  Deus,^^  et  caetera.  lo 

XJnde  autem**  ualde  oportebat'*  retia  nostra  tendere  ita  ut  multi- 
tudo  copiossa  et  turba  Deo  caperetur,  et'^  ubique  essent  clerici  qui 
babtizarent  et  exhortarent"  populum  indegentem  et  dissiderantem,'^ 
sicut  Dominus^  in  aeuanguelio  ammonet^^  et  docet"  dicens:  Euntes 
ergo  nunc^^  docete  omnes  gentes  hahtizantes  eas^*  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  16 
et  Spiritus  Sancti  ,^  docentes  eos  ohseruar^^  omnia  quaecunque  mandaui^ 
uohis  ;  et  ecee  ego  uohiscum  sum  omnihus  diehus  usque  ad  eonsummationem 
saeculi.  Et  iterum  dicit  '^  Euntes  ergo^  in  mundum  uniuersum  praedi- 
cate  aeuanguelium  omni  creaturae ;  qui  crediderit  et  hahtizatus  fuerit 
saluus  erity  qui  uero  non  crediderit  eondempnahitur.^  Et  iterum  :^  20 
Praedicahitur  hoc  euangelium  regni  in  uniuerso  mundo  in  testimonium 
omnihus  gentihus  ;   et  tunc  ueniet  finis. 

Et  item  Dominus  per  prophetam*'  praenuntians  inquit :  Et  erit 
in  nouissimis  diehus^  dicit  Dominus,  effundam  de  Spiritu  meo  super  omnem 
camem,  et  prophetahunt  filii  ^uestri  et  filiae  uestrae,   et  filii^  uestri 

^  Ad-utilitas  :  om.  te  CF3F4 ;  om.  sicut  Boll. ;  ins.  et  bef.  patres  F3 ;  ins.  sibi 
btf.  idola  Boll. ;  utilitas  in  eis  Boll.  CFaFi ;  A,  sicut  falso  conp.  patr.  nost.  id. 
et  non  est  in  eis  util.  ad  te  gent,  ueniunt  et  dicent.  ^  in  lucem  Boll.  ^  et  F3. 
*  For  in  sal. I  sulus  mea  Boll.  ^  ultimum  Boll.  *  aspectare  F3.  '^  pollicitur 
CF3F4.  ^  om.  et  ab  aust.  et  ab  aq.  et  rell.  {Boll,  has  et  rec).  '  credimur  Boll. 
^"  om.  sunt  cred.  Boll.  "  om.  itaque  rell.  *'  ins,  quidem  rell.  i'  piscari  Boll. 
Fi  corr.  1*  om.  et  docet  rell.  1*  om.  et  Boll.  "  om.  fieri  CF3F4.  "  om. 
dicit-proph.  A.  *®  ins.  ego  rell.  i'  Dominus  rell.  *®  oportuit  ualde  ^0//. 
»i  oportebatur  CFsFi*.  "  ut  rell.  »  eiortarentur  F*  Boll,  (exliort.).  "  indi- 
gentem  et  desiderantem  rell.  ^  ins.  inquit  Boll.  CF3 ;  space  erased  in  F4.  ^^  admo- 
nens  Boll.  *^  om.  docens  Boll.  *®  om.  nunc  rell.  ^^  eos  rell.  ^  For  docentes- 
saeculi,  reliqua  usque  dicit  saeculi  A.  ^^  seruare  Boll.  ^  dixero  Boll.  ''  om. 
dicit  A.  ^  om.  ergo  Boll.        **  om.  qui-condemp.  Boll. ;  For  Et  iterum-Dei 

uiui,  reliqua  sunt  exempla  A.        ^^  om.  iterum  Boll.        ^^  For  item-proph.,  iterum 
Domini  propheta  Boll.        §  B  resumes.        ^^  iuuenes  6 ;  om.  fil.  uestr.  F3. 

~88,  Act.  13,  47.    30.  Act.  1,  4  ;  Matt.  8,  11.    40.  Matt.  4,  19;  Jer.  16,  16 ; 
Luc.  5,  6  ;  Matt.  28,  19 ;  Marc.  16,  15  ;  Matt.  24,  14  ;  Act.  2,  17. 
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ttjjiiwMi  MiiiehuHt  et  MniartM  usttri  Momnia  tomniahunt ;  et  quidem  nper 
sentM  wua$  et  iuper  aneiUat  tneas  in  dishus  UlU  ejfumdam  ie  Spirits  wiso 
§t propketdlmnt,  Et  in^  (hee  dieit:  UoedbQ  nonplehem  meampUhem  meamj- 
et  nan  mieerieordiam  eaneeeutam  mieerieardiam  eonseeutsm.^  Et  erit  in 
5   heo  ubi  dictum  eet :  yon  plehe  mea  uae,  ihi  uocahuntur  jUii  Dei  niui. 

41.  TJnide  antem  Hil>erione  qui  nmnqnazn  notitianL  Dei^  habae- 
runt/  nissi  idnla  et*  iTimnnda  usque  nnne'  seniper  colnemnt^  quomodo* 
naper  facta*  eetpiehe  Domini  etjilii  Dei  nuncnpantur?  Filii  Scottomm'** 
et  filiae  regnlomm  monachi  et^^  nirgines  Christi  eaae^  aidentnr.^ 

10  42.  Etetiamanabenedicta^'Scottagenitiua,^^nobilia,  pnlcherrimaf 
adnlta^^  erat,  quam  ego  baptizani ;  et  poet  paueos  dies  una  causa  uenit 
ad  no8 ;  insinnaoit^*  nobis  responaam  accepisse  a  nntu^'  Dei,  et 
monnit  etiam"  ut  easet"  nirgo  Christi*  et**  ipsa**  Deo  proximaret.  Deo 
gratias,   sexta  ab  hac  die  optime  et  auidissime  arripoit  illtid  qtiod 

15  etiam  omnes  nirgines  Dei  ita  hoc**  ^cinnt ;  non  sponte**  patmm. 
eanun,  sed  et**  peraecntionem*^  pationtur**  et  inproperia  falsa  a  par- 
entibTis  snis,  et  nihilominns  plus  augetur  nmnerosy  et  de  genere  noetro 
qui  ibi  nati  snnt  nescimos  nnmeram  eomm,  piaeter  nidoas  et  conti* 
nentes. 

20  Sed  et  illae*^  maxime  laborant  quae  seniitio  detinentnr.  Usque 
ad  terrores  et  minas  assidue  perfemnt  ;*"  sed  Dominus  gratiam  dedit 
multis  ex  ancfllis  meis**  nam  etsi  uetantnr^  tamen  f ortiter  imitantur. 

43.  Unde  antem  etsi  noloero**  amittere  illas,  et  ut  pergens  in  Brit* 

tanniis  et  libentissime  paratus  eram quasi  ad  patriam  et 

25  parentes,  non  id  solum  sed  etiam  usque  ad^  Gallias,  uisitare  fratres  et 
ut  uiderem  faciem  sanctorum  Domini  mei  ;  scit  Deus  quod  ego  ualde 
optabam.  Sed  aUigatue  Sptritu  qui  mihi  protestatur  si  hoc  fecero,  ut 
futurum  reum  me  esse^  designat,  et  timeo  perdere  laborem  quern 
inchoaui;  ct  non  ego  sed  Christus  Dominus  qui  me**  imperauit  ut 

*  out.  in  BFz.  *  om,  pleb.  meam  C.  '  om,  miKr.  cona.  C.  *  omi.  Dei  A. 
^  habuerant  rell.  *  offi.  et  B.  '  am.  nunc  A.  «  om.  mode  C.  »  eflfecta  B  ; 
fecta   C  ;    perfecta  FaF*    (pfecta).  i'*  saactorum  A.  "  om.   et  Fa. 

^2  ipse   CF3F4.         HA   bi-eaks  of.         ^^  Scotia,  ben.    B.  »*  wj*.   genitiua  B. 

'^  adultera   Fa.  i«  ins.  namque  B.  i"  nuntio   BF3.  1*  earn   B. 

-^  permaneret  B.        20  ^^^  Chribti  F:;  (uirgo  uii^oi.        -^  sic  B.        --  Fur  ita  hoc, 
similiter  B.  ^  uolontate  B.  ^  For  sed  et,  immo  B  ;  ow.  et  C.  -^  i>er- 

-ecutioned  B.        ^  6<>  Benii  ;   patuntur  B  ;  patiantur  CFjFi.         *'  So  Ware  ;    iLas 
bCF.i,  ilia  F4  corr.  -^  poreua^seruut  CF4  :    perseuenint  F:i.  -'■' aiiis  B. 

•"  .bw  Dem^s ;  nam  et  sine  tantum  BFj;  om.  et  CF4.  -'  lotig  'tnt.^td  space  in  F^. 

'-  Mu.  ad  CF3F4.  ^  reum  fut.  eaoe  B.  -*  mihi  B. 

40.  Rom.  9,  25.     43.  Act.  20,  22  ;  Act.  20,  23. 
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uenirem   essemque   cum    illis   residuum  aetatis  meae,   si  DatninM 
uoluerit,  et  custodierit  me  ab  omni  uia  mala,  ut  non  peccem  coram  illo. 

44.  Spero  autem  hoc  debueram ;  sed  memetipsum'  non  credo 
qmmdiu  fuero  in  hoc  corpore  mortis ^  quia  fortis  est  qui  cotidie  nititur 
subuertere  me  a  fide  et  proposita^  castitate  religionis  non  fictae  usque  5 
in  finem  uitae  meae  Cbristo  Domino^  meo.  Sed  caro  inimica  semper 
trahit  ad  mortem,  id  est,  ad  inlecebras  in'  infelicitate  perficiendas. 
Et  seio  ex  parte  qua  re*  uitam  perfectam  ego  non  egi^  sicut  et  caeteri 
credentes ;  sed  confiteor  Domino  meo  et  non  erubesco  in  conspeotu' 
ipsius,"  quia  non  mentior,  ex  quo  cognoui  eum  a  iuuentutc  mea  creuit  lo 
in  me  amor  Dei  et  timor  ipsius;  et  usque  nunc  fauente  Domino  ^(^^m 
seruaui. 

45.  Eideat  autem  et  insultet  qui  uoluerit,  ego  non  silebo  neque 
abscondo  signa  et  mirabilia  quae^°  mihi  a  Domino  ministrata  sunt 
ante  multos  annos  quam  fnerunt,"  quasi  qui  nouit  omnia  etiam  ante  i& 
tempora  saecularia. 

46.  TJnde  autem"  debuero  sine  cessatione  Deo  gratias  agere,  qui 
sepe  indulsit  insipientiae  meae  et^'  neglegentiae  meae,  et  de  loco  non 
in  uno  quoque  ut  non  mihi  uehementer  irasceretur  qui  adiutor  datuB 
sum,  et  non  cito  adquieui,  secundum  quod^^  mihi  ostensum  fuerat,  et  so 
sicut  Spiritus  suggerehat}^  Et  misertus  est  mihi^*  Dominus  in  milia 
milium,  quia  uidit  in  me  quod  paratus  eram,  sed  quod  mihi  pro 
his  nesciebam  de  statu  meo  quid  facerem,  quia  multi  banc  legationem 
prohibebant.  Etiam  inter  seipsos  post  tergum  meum  narrabant  et 
dicebant,  Iste  quare  se  mittit  in  periculum  inter  hostes  qui  Deum  26 
non  nouerunt  ?  Non  ut  causa  malitiae,  sed  non  sapiebat  illis,  sicut 
et  ego  ipse  testor,  intelligi,^^  propter  rusticitatem  meam.  Et  non 
cito  agnoui  gratiam,  quae  tunc  erat  in  me.  Nunc  mihi  sapit^^  quod 
ante  debueram. 

47.  Nunc  ergo  simpliciter  insinuaui  fratribus  et  conseruis  meis,  30 
qui  mihi  crediderunt,  propter  quod  praedixi  et  praedico  ad  roborandam 
et  confirmandam  fidem  uestram.   Utinam  ut  et  uos  imitemini  maiora,  et 

1  esse  me  cum  CF4*  (m  (1)  erased) ;   esse  meum  Fa.  '  memetipso  ¥3. 

'  preposita  BFa.  *  Deo  F4.  *  For  in  infel.,  inlicitate  CF3  ;  inhcite  F4  eorr, 
*  ins.  ego,  owi.  ego  infra  B.  '  didici  B.  ^  erubesco  inspectu  F3.  •  eius  B. 
^^  quem  F3.  ^^  fierent  B  ;  fuerant   F*.  "  ego  quidem  debueram   B. 

^3  cm.  et  CF3F4.  ^^  quid  Fa.  ^^  £t  spiritus  nichilominus  sug.,  et  B. 

»«  mei  B.        "  testator  intellexi  Fs.        »»  capit  CF3F4. 

is.JacTi,  16  ;  Luc.  16,  18.  44.  2  Pet  1,  13  ;  Rom.  7,  24  ;  Rom.  8,  7  ; 
1  Cor.  13,  9  ;  Gal.  1,  20;  Ps.  87, 16 ;  2  Tim.  4,  7.  46.  2  Tim.  1, 9.  46.  1  Cor. 
3,  9;  Job.  14,  26;  £xod.  20,  6.     47.  2  Cor.  13,  2. 
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potiora  faciatis!     Hoc^  erit  gloria  mea,  quia,  Filius  sapiens  gloria 
patris  est. 

48.  TJoB  Bcitis  et  Dens  qualiter  apud  uos  eonuersatus  sum?  a  iuuen^ 
tute  mea  ef  fide  neritatds  et^  sinceritate  cordis.  Etiam  ad  gentes 
6  illas  inter  quas  habito,  ego  fidem  illis  praestani^  et  praestabo.  Dens 
scity  neminem  illomm  eireumueni;  nee  cogito,  propter  Denm  et 
ecdesiam  ipsius,  ne  exeitem  illis  et  nobis  omnibus  psrsecutionem^  et 
ne  per  me  blaspbemaretui^  nomen  Domini ;  quia  scriptum  est :  Uae 
homini  per  quern  nomen  Domini  hlasphematur. 

10  49.  Nam  etsi  imperitus  sum  in  omnibus''  tamen  conatus  sum  qnip- 
piam  seruare  me  etiam  et"  fratribus  Cbristianis  et  uirginibus  Ghristi 
et  mulieribus  rcligiosis,  quae  mihi  ultronea  munuscula  donabant,  et 
super  altare  iactabant  ex  omamentis  suis,  et  iterum  reddebam'  illis. 
Et  aduersus^^  me  scandalizabantur  cur  boc^^  faciebam.     Sed  ego  prop- 

15  ter  spem  perennitatis,  nt  me  in  omnibus  caute  propterea  conseruarem» 
ita  utme  in  aliquo  titulo  infideles*'  caperent  uel  ministerium  seruitutis 
meae,  nee  etiam  in  minimo^'  incredulis  locum  darem  infamare  sine 
detractare. 

50.  Forte  autem  quando  baptizaui  tot  milia  bominum  sperauerim 
20  ab  aliquo  illorum  uel  dimidio^^  scriptulae  ?  Dieite  mihi  et  reddam 
uohis,  Aut  quando  ordinauit  ubique  Dominus  clericos  per  modicitatem 
meam  et  ministerium  gratis  distribui  illis,  si  poposci  ab  aliquo 
illorum  uel  pretium  uel  ealciamenti  mei,  dieite  aduersus  me^^  et  reddam 
uohis  magis. 

j5  61.  Ego  inpendipro^*  nobis  ut  me  caperent;^''  et  inter  uos  et  ubique 
pergebam  causa  uestra  in  multis  periculis  etiam  usque  ad  extents 
partes  ubi  nemo  ultra  erat,  et  ubi  numquam  aliquis  peruenerat  qui 
baptizarety  aut  clericos  ordinaret  aut  populum  consummaret,^^donante 
Domino,  diligenter  et  lihentissime  pro  salute  uestra  omnia  gessi.^* 

30  62.  Interim  praemia  dabam  regibus^^  praeter^^  quod  dabam  merce- 
dem''  filiis  ipsorum,  qui  mecum  ambulant ;  et  nihilominus''  compre- 

*  Haec  B.     * conu.  sum  inter  uos  B  ;  Fa/or  apud  has  inter  writ  over,      'in  B. 
*  in*,  in  F3F4.  *  prestiti  B.  •  blasphemetur  B.  t  nominibus  BCF3. 

«  om.  et  B.        »  reddebaut  F3.        10  aduersum  F*.         i»  ego  CF4.  i»  infideli 

CF3F4.  "  minimis  B.  "  dimidium  F4  eorr.         1*  For  adu.  me,  michi  B. 

^«  om.    pro  B.  "  So  Denis  ;  caperet   mss.  ^^  in   fide  confirmaret   B. 

'«  generaui  C  ;   generaii  F3  ;   generaur  F4.  20  ^gg.  jab.  B.  21  propter 

nF3Fi.  22  mere.  dab.  J3.  "  nihil  CF^jFi. 

47.  Prov.  10,  1.  48.  Act.  23,  1;  Ps.  87,  16;  2  Cor.  7,  2;  Act.  13,  60; 
Kom.  2,  24;  Matt.  18,  7.  49.  2  Cor.  11,  6;  7,  2.  60.  1  Keg.  12,  3. 
61.  2  Cor.  12,  16. 
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henderunt  me^  cum  comitibus  meis.  Et  ilia  die  auidissime  cupiebant^ 
interficere  me ;  sed  tempus  nondum  uenerat.  Et  omnia  quaecumque 
nobiscum  inucnenmt  rapuerunt,'  et  me  ipsum^  ferro  uinxenint.  Et 
quarto  decimo  die  absoluit  me  Dominus  de^  potestate  eonim ;  et  quic- 
quid  nostrum  fuit  redditum  est  nobis  propter  Deum  et  neeessarioi  6 
amieos  quos  ante  praeuidimus. 

53.  TJos  autem  expert!  estis  quantum  ego  erogaui  illis  qui  indica- 
bant^  per  omnes  regiones  quos  ego  frequentius  uisitabam ;  censeo  enim 
non  minimum  quam'^  pretium  quindecim  hominum  distribui  illis,  ita 
ut  mefruamini ;  et  ego  uohis  semper /rtior  in  Deum.  Non  me  pocnitet,  lo 
nee  satis  est  mihi ;  adhuc  inpendo  et  superinpendam.  Potens  est' 
Domiuus  ut  det  mihi  postmodum  ut  meipsum  inpendar^  pro  animahtu 
uestris, 

54.  §  Ecce  testem  Deum  inuoco  in  animam  tneam  quia  nan  tnentiar. 
Neque  ut  sit  oeeassio^^  adulationis  uel  auaritiae  scripserim^^  nobis,  ^^  lb 
neque  ut  honorem  spero  ab  aliquo  uestro.^'     Sufficit  enim^^  honor  qui 
nondum"  uidetur  sed  corde  creditur.     Fidelie  autem  qui  promieit; 
numquam  mentitur. 

55.  Sed  uideo  iam  in  praesenti  saeculo  me  supra  modum  ezaltatum" 

a  Domino.  Et  non  eram  dignus  neque  talis  ut  hoc  mihi"  praestaret,  20 
dum  scio  certissime  quodmihi^^  melius  conuenitpaupertas  et  calamitas 
quam  diuitiae  et  diliciae.^*  Sed  et  Christus  Dominus  pauper  fuit 
pro  nobis.*°  Ego  uero^*  miser  et  infelix,  etsi  opes  uoluero  iam 
non  habeo,  neque  meipsum  iudico,  quia  quotidie  spero^'  aut  inter- 
nicionem  aut  circumueniri  aut  redigi  in  seruitutem,  sine  occassio^  2b 
cuiuslibet.^  Sed  nihil  harum  uereor  propter  promissa  caelorum; 
quia  iactaui  meipsum  in  manus  Dei  omnipotentis,  quia^^  ubique 
dominatur,  sicut  propheta  dicit^ :  facta  cogitatum  tuum  in  Deum  et 
ipse  te  enutriet. 

56.  Ecce  nunc  commendo^^  animam  meam  fid^lissimo  Deo  meo,  pro  50 

^  int.  tunc  B.  '  cupiebam  CF3F4.  ^  ins,  illud  CF3  ;   ilia  F4  eorr. 

*  om,  ipsum  C  ;  ipso  F3.  *  a  B.         «  iudicabant  B.  ''  quam  erased  in  F4. 

^  enim  B.  '  impendat  CF3 ;  impendam  F4  eorr»  §  A  resumes,  ^^  causa  B. 
"  om.  adul.— scrips.  A.  "  nobis  F3.        "  For  spero-uestro,  sperarem  uestnun 

relL  ^*  ins,  mihi  BF3F4.  *'  om,  dum-numquam  A.  ^*  exultatus  sum  A  ; 
exultatum  CF3F4.  "  michi  hoc  B.  >®  om,  cert.-mihi  A.  ^*  dil.  et  diu.  B  ; 
dilitias  et  diuitias  CF3F4*  ;  deliciae  et  diu.  F4  eorr,  *®  pro  nob.  fuit  paup.  B. 

*^  om,  uero  CFsF4.  ®  sperao  CF4.  '^  occasionem  F4  eorr,  f  A  breaks  off. 
^*  qui  F4  eorr,        "  ait  B.         •«  com.  nunc  F4. 

62.  Act.  10,  24.  58.  Rom.  15,  24;  2  Cor.  12,  15.  54.  2  Cor.  1,  23; 
Gal.  1,  20 ;  I  Thess.  2,  6  ;  Heb.  10,  23 ;  Tit.  1,  2.  55.  Gal.  1,  4;  2  Cor.  1,  8  ; 
8  ,  9  ;  1  Cor.  4,  3  ;  Act.  20,  24  ;   Ps.  64,  23.     56.  1  Pet.  4,  19. 
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fU^Ugaiianem^  fungar  in  ignobilitate  mea,  sed  qmAperwnam  fum  aceipii 
et  elegit  me  ad  hoc  officium  at'  onus  eseem  de  euie  minimie  minister. 

57.  XJnde  autem  retrihuam  tlli  pro  omnihue  quae  reiribuit^  mihi? 

6  Bed  quid  dicam  uel  qoid  promittam  Domino  meo  ?    quia  nihQ  nideo* 

nisi  ipse  mihi  dederit,  sed  seruiatur^  corda  et  renee,  quia  satis  et  nimis 

cupio  et  paratos  eram  ut  donaret  mihi  hibere  ealicem  eins  sicut  indulsit 

ef  caeteris  amantibns  se. 

68.  Qnapropter^  non  contingat*    mihi  a  Deo*  meo  at  namqoam 
10  amittam  plehem  suam^^  quam  adquieiuit  in  nltimis  terrae.    Oro"  Deom 
at  det  mihi  perseaerantiam,  et  dignetur  at  reddam  illi  [me]^  testem 
fidelem  asque  ad  transitam  meam  propter  Deam  meam. 

59.  Et  si  aliqaid  boni  amquam  imitatas  sam"  propter  Deam  meam 
qaem  diligo,  peto'*  ^  illi^^  det  mihi  at^*  cam  illis  proselitis  et  captiais 

16  pro  nomine  sao  efPandam  sangainem  meam  etsi  ipsam"  etiam  caream 
sepaltaram,  aat"  miserissime'*  cadaaer  per  singula  membra*^  diaida- 
tvu^^  canibos  aat  bestiis  asperis,  aat  uolueres  caeli  comederent  illud.'^ 
Certissime^  reor  si  mihi  hoc  incurrisset^  lacratas  sam  animam  cum*^ 
corpore  meo,  qaia  sine^  alia  dubitatione  in  die  ilia  resargemus  in? 

20  claritate  solis,  hoc  est,  in  gloria  Christi  lesa  redemptoris  nostri,*^ 
quasi  ^/fV  Bei  uiui^  et  coheredee  Christi,  et  eanformes  fatarae''  imaginis^ 
ipsius ;  qwmiam  ex  ipso  et  per  ipsum  et  in  ipso  sunt  omnia :  ipsi  gloria 
in  saecula  saeeulorum,  Amen.     In  illo  enim  regnaturi  sumus.'*^ 

60.  Nam  sol  iste  quern  uidemus,  Deo'*  iubente,  propter  nos  cotidie 
25  oritur,  sed  numquam  regnabit^  neque  permanehit  splendor  eius ;  sed  et 

omnes  qui  adorant  eum  in  poenam  miseri  male  deuenient.     Nos  autem 
qui*'  credimus  et  adoramus  solem  uerum'*  Christum,  qui  numquam 

*  legatione  F4  eorr,       *  et  F3.      '  retribuat  CF3F4.     *  ualeo  B.      ^  So  Denis ; 
scrutabor  CF3F4  ;  scrutator  B.  •  om.  et  CF3F4.  '  quia  propter  CFsF.*  ; 

i  erased  in  F4.     *  80  Ware  ;  contingunt  mss.  *  Domino  B.  ^®  meam  €•. 

11  \n$,  ergo  B.  *'  So  Denis  [me].  **  inuitatus  sum  unq.  B.  **  ins. 

igitur  B.         f  B  leaves  off,         ^*  ilium  F4  eorr. ;  ins.  ut  Boll.         ^*  quatenus  BolL 
1'  ipsum   C ;    ipse-sepultura   F4  eorr. ;   ipsa-sepultura  Boll.  *®  et  BolL 

*•  miserrime  BoU.  F4  eorr.  ^  om.  membra  Boll.  **  ins,  auibus  BolU 

22  Jor  asperis-illud,  ac  feris  proiiciatur  ut  comedant  illud  BoU. :  comederunt  F3 ; 
comederint  F4  eorr,  23  j„,^  enim  Boll.  2*  curae  sit  Boll.  2*  in  Boll. 

*•  nulla,  .  .  iHa  die  Boll.  27  jfr^^  Chr.-r.ostri,  lesu  Chr.  redempti  omnes 

enmus  Boll.  "^^  om.  mm  BoU.  -*  creatiirae  i?o//.  ^  ow2.  quoniam— 

sumus  F3  ;  om.  sunt-enim  CF;.  ^^  Deo  F4  uritten  over;  om.  CF3 ;  illo  Boll. 

•^2  inn.  c't  C,F^.  ^^  om.  qui  Fi  corr.  ^*  ins.  lesum  BoU. 

66.  Epb.  6,  20  ;    Gal.  2,  6  ;    Job.   15,   16  ;    Matt.  25,  40.      57.  Ts.  115,  12; 

7,  10  ;  Matt.  20,  22.      68.  Es.  13,  21.       59.  3  Rt-g.  10,  4  ;    Rom.  8,  16;  9,  26  ; 

8,  'JQ;   11,  36.     60.  Ps.  71,  5. 
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interibit  neque  qui  feceraf  uoluntatem  ipsius,^  sed  manehit  in  aeter- 
nunif  quomodo'  et  Christus  manebit^  in  aetemum,  qui  regnat  cum 
Deo  Patre  omnipotente  et  cum'  Spiritu  Sancto  ante  saecula  et  nunc  et 
per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum,  Amen. 

61.  Ecce  iterum  iterumque'  breuiter  exponam  uerba  confessionis  b 
meae.     Testificor  in  ueritate  et  in  exultatione  cordis^  coram  Deo  et 
sanctii  angelic  eius,  quia®  numquam  habui  aliquam*  occasionem  praeter 
euangelium  et  proniissa  illius  ut  umquam  redirem  ad^^  gentem  illam, 
unde^^  priuB  uix^'  euaseram. 

62.  §  Sed  precor  credentibus  et"  timentibus  Deum,  quicumque  lo 
dignatus  fuerit  inspicere  uel  recipere  banc  scripturam  quam  Patricias 
peccator^^  indoctus  scilicet  Hiberione  conscripsit,"  ut  nemo  umquam 
dicat  quod  mea  ignorantia,"  si  aliquid  pussillum  egi^^  uel  demonstra- 
uerim  secundum  Dei  placitum,^^  sed  arbitramini  et^'  uerissime  credatur*^ 
quod  donum^^  J)ei^  fuisset.  Et^  baec  est  confessio  mea  antequam  is 
moriar.'* 


[Epistola. 


*  fecerit  Boll,  F4  eorr.  •  suam  Boll.  '  om.  quomodo-aeternum  C  ; 

om,  et  Boll.  *  permanebit  F4  ;   manet  Boll.  '  om.  cum  Boll.  *  atque 

iterum  Boll.  ''  om.  cordis  Boll.  ^  qui  CFaFi.  '  ullam  BolL 

**>  redderem  a  CFsF*.        "  tn#.  autem  CF3F4.        ^^  om.  uix  Boll.        ^Aretumit. 
^'  in».  petentibus  ac  Boll.  ^*  pecc.   Pat.   Boll.  *'  conscripsi  BoU. 

i«  meae  ignorantiae  [fuerit]  Boll,  "  ego  CFsFi.  ^®  om.  Dei 

plac.  A  with  z  in  marg.   (plac.   Dei  Boll.).  ^'  ac  Boll.  ^^  credatis 

Boll. ;   creditur  F3.  *i  om.  donum  rell.  *'  Deua  Boll,  «'  atque  Boll. 

^^  A  addai  Hue  usque  uolumen  quod  Patrioius  manu  conscripsit  8ua|-  Septima 
decima  Martii  die  translatas  est  Patricius  ad  caelos.  CF4:  Explicit  liber  *i' 
Incipit  lib.  *ii*     F3 :  Explicit  Liber  primus.     Incipit  secundus. 

60.  1  Job.  2,  17  ;  Ps.  88,  37.    61.  1  Tim.  5,  21.    62.  Job.  4,  10. 
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EPI8T0LA. 

1.  Patricius  peccator  indoctus  scilicet^ : — Hiberione  constitutimi' 
episcopum'  me  esse  fateor/  Certissime  reor  a  Deo  accept  id  quod  eum. 
Inter  barbaras*  itaque*  gentes^  habito^  proselitus  et  prof uga*  ob  amorem 
Dei.  Testis  est  ille^^  si  ita  est.  Kon  quod  optabam  tain  dure  et  tarn 
6  aspere  aliquid  ex  ore  meo  effundere.  Sed  cogor,  zelo  Dei  et^^  ueritatie 
Christi  excitatus/^  pro  dilectione  proximorum  atque  filiorum  pro 
quibus  tradidi  patriam  et  parentes  et  animam  meam  ueque  ad  mortem. 
Si  dignus  sum,  uoui^'  Deo  meo  docere  gentes  etsi  contemnor  a 
quibusdam.^* 

JO  2.  Manu  mea  scripsi  atque  condidi  uerba  ista  danda  et^'  tradenda, 
militibus  mittenda  Corotici ;  non  dico  ciuibus  meis  neque^*  ciuibua 
sanctorum  Romanorum,  sed  ciuibus  daeraoniorum  ob  mala  opera  ipso- 
rum.  Kitu  hostili  in  morte  uiuunt,  socii  Scottorum  atque  Pictorum 
apostatarum,  quasi  sanguine  uolentes  saginari^^  innocentium  Christiano- 

15  rum,  quos  ego  innumeros^"  Deo  genui  atque  in  Chnsto  confirmaui. 

3.  Postera  die  qua  crismati^'  neofiti  in  ueste  Candida* — flagrabat'^ 
in  fronte  ipsorum  dum**  crudeliter  trucidati  atque  mactati  gladio 
supradictis,  — ^  misi  epistolam  cum  sancto  presbytero  quem  ego  ex  in- 
fantia  docui,  cum  clericis,  ut  nobis  aliquid  indulgerent'^  de  praeda  uel 

20  de  captiuis  baptizatis  quos  ceperunt."     Cachinnos  fecerunt  de  illis. 

4.  Idcirco  nescio  quod'®  magis  lugeam,'"  an  qui  interfecti,  uel  quos 
ceporunt,  uel  quos  grauiter  Zabulus  inlaqueauit.  Perenni  poena 
gehennam"  pariter  cum  ipso  mancipabunt,*®  quia  utique :  qui  fadt 
peccatum  eeruus  eet^  et  Jilius  Zabuli^^  nuncupatur. 

^  om.  scilicet  Boll,  ^  constitutus  CFa  Boll.  ^  episcopus  Boll.  *  om.  me— 
fateorBoll.  *  barbaros  Fi  eorr.  *  utique  Boll.  '  om,  gentes  CF3F4.  *  om, 
habito  Boll.        •  perfuga  Boll.  »«  ille  est  Boll.  ^^  ac  Boll.         "  excitauit 

CF3F4  (F4  add  me,  written  over).  i3  noui  C  ;  uiuo  F3.  ^*  quibus  CFjFi ; 

etsi  nunc  contemnara  quibusdam.     £t  manu,  &c.  Boll. ;  om.  a  F4  eorr.  ^'  ac 

Boll.  "  atque  Boll.  *'  For  quasi-sag.,  que  sanguelentos  sanguinare  de 

sanguine  CF9F4  ;   sangulentos  F3  ;   sanguinolentos  F4  cotr.  ^^  innumerum 

CF3F4.  "  crismate  F4  corr.  20  ,„,,  ^um  [fides]  Boll.  21  flagrabant 

F4  corr.  ;  fragrabat  F3.  22  ^„,.  jum  Boll.  23  i„,.  gt  CF3F4*.  24  indul- 

geretur   Boll.  25  ceperant   F4.  26  q^i^   p^   j^qI/^  j    quoa   f^   coff^ 

'-•  lugebam  F3.  28  [qui]  perenni  poenae  in  gehenna  Boll, ;  perenne  CF3F4  ; 

gehcnnae  F4  corr.      29  mancipabuntur  Boll,     ^o  j,,,^  peccati  Boll.      ^^  diaboli  Boll. 

1.  1  Cor.  4,  7 ;  15,  10  ;  Lev.  25,  23;  Rom.  10,  2  ;  2  Cor.  11,  10  ;  Phil.  2,  30. 
4.  Job.  8,  34,  44. 
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6.  Quarepropter  sciat^  omnis  homo  timens  Deiim'  quod  a'  me  alieni 
sunt  et  a  Christo  Deo  meo  pro  quo  Ugationem^  fungor ;  patricida,  fratri- 
cida,'  lupi  rapaces,  deuorantes  plehem  Domini  ut  cihum  pants,  Sicut  ait : 
Iniqui  dissipauerunt  legem  tuam^  Domine,  quam^  in  supremis  tempori- 
bus  Hiberione  optime  et''  benigne  plantauerat,  atque  instructa  erat,'  6 
fanente  Deo.' 

6.  ITon  usurpo.  Partem  habeo  cum  his  quos^^  aduoeauit  et^^  prae- 
destinauit  euangelium  praedicare  in  persecutionibuB  non  paruis  usque 
ad  extremum  terrae,  etai  inuidet  inimieus  per  tirannidem  Corotici,  qui 
Deum  non  ueretur  nee  sacerdotes  ipsius^'  quos  elegit^  et  indulsit  illis  lo 
summam  diuinam  sublimem^'  potestatem  :  quos  ligarent  super  terrain 
ligatos  esse^^  et  in  eaelis. 

7.  TJnde  ergo  quaeso  plurimum,^'  sancti  et  humiles  corde,  adulari 
talibus  non  licet,  nee  cibum  nee  potum  sumere  cum  ipsis,  nee  elemo- 
Binas  ipsorum  recipere  debere"  donee  crudeliter  poenitentiam  agentes  18 
eftusis  lacrimis  satis  Deo  faciant,^^  et  liberent  seruos  Dei  et  ancillas 
Cbiisti  baptizatas,  pro  quibus  mortuus  est  et  crucifixus. 

8.  Bona^^  iniquorum  reprohat  Altissimus?^  Qui  offert  sacrifidum 
ex  substantia  pauperum*^  quasi  qui*^  uietimat  Jilium  in  conspeetu  patris 
suiJ^  DiuitiaSy^  inquit,  quas  eongregaui^  iniuste^  euomentur  de  uentre  so 
eiuSf  trahit  ilium  angelus  mortis,^  ira  draeonum  multahitur^^  interfieiet 
ilium  lingua  coluhriSy^  comedi^^  eum  ignis  inextinguibilis.  Ideoque, 
Uae  qui  replent  se  his^  quae  non  sunt  sua,  XJel,'^  Quid  prodest  homini 
u^  totum  mundum  lucretur,^  et  animae  suae  detrimentum^  patiatur. 

9.  Longum  est  per  singula  discutere^  uel  insinuare,  per  totam  2b 
legem   carpere**   testimonia    de    tali   cupiditate.      Auaritia  mortale 

^  Quapropter  resciat  BolL  Fa ;  Propter  quam  rem  sc.  Fa.  '  Domini  Fj. 

'  om,  a  C.  *  legatione  Boll,  F4  corr.  ^  patricidae  et  fratricidae  Boll. 

«  quoniam  C.  '  ofn,  et  CF3F4.  •  instruxerat  Boll,  •  Domino  F3 

wi'itten  over,      ***  om.  quoslFs.       "  uocauitac^oW.      ^^eixxaBoll,      i' diuinamque 
pot.  Boll,  ;    Bublimam   CF3F4*.  ^^  esse  lig.  Boll,  ^^  primum  Dei  {om, 

sancti)  F3.  ^*  debent  recipi  Boll,  ^^  eff.  lacr.  poen.  agentes  satisfaciant 

Deo  Boll, ;   om,  agentes  CF3F4.  ^^  itu,  enim  BolL  ^'  ins,  et  Boll, 

20  pauperis  Boll,  2»  om,  qui  CF|.  "  om,  sui  Boll,  "  Diuitiae  Boll, 

**  congregabit  CF4.  '*  iniustus  F4  eorr,  *•  ang.  mort.  trah.  ilium  Boll, ; 

angelum  CF3F4*.  ^''  muc'abitur  F3 ;  mulctabitur  Boll,         ^^  colubri  F4  eorr, 

BoU, ;  coluris  CF4*.  "  comedet  Boll,  ;  in».  autem  Fs.         '«  om,  his  CF3F4. 

31  et  Boll,         32  si  Boll,         *3  ins.  se  autem  ipsum  perdat  Boll,    -    '*  detr.  an. 
suae  Boll,  3*  discurrere  Boll.  *•  capere  C  ;  carpiim  Boll, 

5.  Eph.  6,  20 ;  Act.  20,  29  ;  Matt,  7, 16  ;  Ps.  13, 4 ;  118,  126.  6.  Eom.  8,  30  ; 
Act.  13,  47;  Job.  16,  16;  Matt.  16,  19.  7.  Dan.  3,  87.  8.  Sir.  34,  23,  24  ; 
Job  20,  15  ;  Hab.  2,  6  ;    Matt.  16,  26. 
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crimen.  iVbn  eoncupi%e$%  rem  proximi  tut.  N<m  oeeides.  Homieida 
nan  potest  esse  cum  Christo.  Quf^  odit  fratrem  suum  homieida*  adeeri- 
hUur,  Uel,'  Qui  non  dUigit  fratrem  suum  in  morte  manet.^  Quanto 
magis  reus  est  qui  manus  suas  coinquinauif  in  sanguine  filionim 
s  Dei,  quos  nuper  adquisiuif  in  ultimis^  terrae  per  exhortationem 
paruitatis  nostrae  ? 

10.  Numquid  sine  Deo,  uel  secundum  camefn  Hiberione^  neni? 
Quis  me  compulit — Alligatw^  spiritu — ut  non^°  uideam  aliquem  de 
cognatione  mea?      Numquid  a  me^*  piam  misericordiam  quod^^  ago 

10  erga  gentem  illam^^  qui^^  me  aliquando  ceperunt,^^  et  deuastauerunt^* 
seruos  et  ancillas  domus"  patris  mei?  Ingenuus  fui^  secundom 
camem.  Decorione"  patre  nascor.  Uendidi  enim*°  nobilitatem 
meam — non  erubesco  neque  me^^  poenitet — ^pro  utilitate  aliorum. 
Denique  seruus^  sum  in  Christo  genti  exterae  ob  gloriam  ineffabilem 

16  perennis  uitae  quae  est  in  Christo  lesu  Domino  nostro, 

11.  Et  si  mei  me^  non  cognoscunt,  propheta  in  patria  sua  honorem 
non  habet.  Forte  non  sumus  ex  uno  ouili^^  neque  unum  Deum 
Patrem  habemus ;  sicut  ait :  Qui  non  est  meeum  contra  me  est,  et  gut 
non  eongregat  mecum  spargit.^     Non   conuenit,  Unus  destruit  alter 

20  aedifieat.     Non^  quaere  quae  mea  sunt, 

Non  mea  gratia,  sed  Deus  quidem  haw?'^  sollidtudinem  [dedity^  in 
corde  meo,  ut  unus**  essem  de  uenatoribus  siue^  piscatorihus  quos  olim 
Deus  in  nouissimis  diehus  ante  praenuntiauit. 

12.  Inuidetur  mihi.     Quid   faciam  Domine?    Ualde  despicior. 
25  £cce  ones  tuae  circa  me  laniantur  atque  depraedantur,  ef  *  supradictis 

latnmculis,  iubente  Corotico  hostili**  mente.''  Longe  est  a  caritate 
Dei  traditor  Christianorum  in  manus  Scottorum  atque  Pictorum. 
Lupi  rapaces  deglutierunt  gregem  Domini  qui  utique  Hiberione  cum 
snmma  diligentia   optima  crescebaf^;   Et  filii   Scottorum  et^  filiae 

^  in*,  enim  JSoH,  ^  tm.  esAe  JSoU,  ^  et  BoU.  ^  manet  in  morte 

Boll.  ^  coinquinat  Boll.  '  conquisiuit  Boll.  "^  ins.  finibus  Boll. 

*  Hyberionem  Boll.  *  ins.  sum  Fs  Boll.  *°  om.  non  C.  "  amo  BoU. ;  ettued 
in  F4.  ^'  quod  erased  in  F4.  "  illam  gentem  Boll.  "  quae  Boll.  "  coepit 
BoU.  *•  deuastauit  Boll.  ^"^  om.  domus  BoU.  **  sum  BoU.  *•  nam  decurione 
Boll.  -0  autem  Boll.  -^  om.  me  BoU.  *^  om.  seruus  BoU.  23  ^,^  ^^  ^^ii^ 
2^  patre,  neque  ex  uno  ouili ;  sicut  ait  Dominus,  qui  &c.  BoU.  ;  Deum  unum  F4. 
"  om.   contra-mecum   C.  -^  num    Boll.  -"  banc   quidem   BoU. 

2^  So  Denis.  -9  0,,,,  „n„8  jj^//.  ^  ins.    de   BoU.  ^i  a   BoU. 

52  hoste  BoU. ;    hostile  CFsF**.  ^^  ifu.  enim  BoU.  ^i  cresc.  opt.  F4. 

35  ac  BoU. 


9.  Kom.  13,  9  ;  1  Joh.  3,  14,  15 :  Es.  43,  21.  10.  2  Cor.  1,  17  ;  Act  20,  22  ; 
Rom.  6,  23.  11.  Job.  4,  4f :  10,  16  :  Eph.  4,  6  :  Matt.  12,  30  ;  Sir.  34,  28  ; 
1  Cor.  13,  6  ;  2  Cor.  8,  16 ;  Jer.  16,  16 ;  AtU  2,  17.     12.  Act.  20,  29. 
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regulonira  monachi  et  uirgines  Christi  enumerare  nequeo.  Quam  ob 
rem  iniuria  iustarum  non  te^  placeat ;  etiam  usque  ad  inferos  non 
plaeehit^ 

13.  Quis  sanctorum  non  horreat  iocundare  uel  conuiuium'  fruere* 
cum  talibus  ?  De  spoliis  def unctorum  Christianorum  repleuerunt  6 
domuB*  suae.  De  rapinis  uiuunt.  Nesciunt  miseri®  uenenum,' 
letalem^  cibum  porrigunt  ad^  amicos  et  filios  sues :  sicut  Eua  non 
intellexit  quod  utique*°  mortem  tradidit  uiro  sue.  Sic  sunt  omnes 
qui  male  agunt ;  marteni^^  perennem  poenam  operantur,^* 

14.  Consuetudo  Eomanorum  Gallorum"  Cbristianorum — Mittunt  lo 
uiros^*  sanctos  idoneos  ad  Francos  et  caeteras^*  gentes  cum  tot 
milia"  solidorum  ad  redimendos  captiuos  baptizatos" ;  tu  toties*®  inter- 
ficis  et  uendis  illos  genti  exterae  ignoranti  Deum.  Quasi  in  lupanar 
tradis  membra}^  Christi,  Qualem  spem  babes  in  Deum,  uel**  qui 
te  consentit,'^  aut  qui  te**  communicat  uerbis  adulationis*'  ?  Dens  15 
iudicabit ;  scriptum  est  enim :  Nan  solum  facientes  mala^  sed  etiam 
consentientes  dampnandi  sunt. 

16.  Kcscio  quid  dicam  uel^^  quid  loquar  amplius  de  deiunctis 
filiorum  Dei  quos  gladius  supra  modum  dure^  tetigit.  Scriptum  est 
enim :  Flete^  cum  Jlentibus.  Et  iterum :  Si  dolet  unum  memhrum  20 
4}ondoleant^  omnia  membra,  Quapropter  ecclesia  plorat*®  et  planget" 
filios  et  filias  suas  quas'^  adbuc  gladius  nondum'*  interfecit,  sed 
prolongati  et"  exportati§  in^  longa  terrarum,**  ubi  peccatum  mani- 
feste  grauetur,  impudenter^  babundat.  Ibi  uenundati  ingenui 
bomines,  Cbristiani  in  seruitutem'®  redacti  sunt,  praesertim  indignissi-  26 
morum  pessimorum  apostatarumque  Pictorum.*^ 

16.  Idcirco  cum  tristitia  et  merore  uociferabo^ :    0  speciosissimi 

^  tibi  F4  eorr.       ^  qui  propter  iniur.  . . .  placat . . .  placabit  Boll,      ^  conuiuio 
F|  eorr,  *  fnii  F4  eorr.  ;   facere  Boll,  *  domes  F4  eorr.  Boll. 

-*  misereri  Boll,  '  iu8,  bibimt  Boll.  *  letale  CFs.  •  et  Fs. 

^°  om.  utique  G.  ^*  om,  tradidit-mortem  CF4.  **  poenamque  perpetuam 

op.  Boll, ;  operatur  F4  eorr.       *'  ins,  que  Boll,       1*  presbyteros  Boll.       **  extents 
Boll,  i«  mUlibus  Boll.         "  baptizat  CF3F4.         ^^  So  F4  eorr,  ;  totius  CFs  ; 

omnes  Boll,  *•  membris  F3.  ^  o»n,  uel  Boll.  '^  tecum  sentit  Boll. 

22  om,  te  Boll,        28  alienis  et  adulation!  Boll.       "  aut  Boll.        26  f,in.  dure  Boll. 
^c  flere  Boll.  27  condolent  Boll.  28  pjo^et  F3.  2»  piangit  BoU. 

30  quos   Boll.  3»  nond.   glad,   hostilis  Boll.  32  ^^.   pjoj,   ^t  Boll, 

i  B  resumes  (exporta  §  ti).  3*  per  B.  3*  j^,  gpatia  B.  36  i,„, 

impudens  ibi  habitat  et  B.  36  seruitute  CFaF4.  37  pessimorumque  atque 

Apoatatarum  Pict.  B.  38  uociferabor  F4. 

12.  Sir.  9, 17.   18.  2  Cor.  7, 10.    14.  1  Cor.  6, 16;  Rom.  1,  32.   16.  Job.  12,  49  ; 
2  Cor.  1,  8;  Rom.  12,  16;  1  Cor.  12,  26. 
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atque  amantisBimi  fratres  et  filii  qnos  in  Cbristo  genui,  enomenupe 
nequeo,  quid  &oiam  uoUb?  Kon  sum  dignas  Deo^  neque  hondmbiiB 
sabueDire.  Ptueutdmt  iniqmUu  miptorum  nqter  mm.  Quasi  exirmm 
fmfii  iumtii.  Forte  non  credunt  tmifm  haptuwium  peroepiiniliP  uel' 
6  umtm  Deum  Fatrsm  habemas.  Indignnm  est  illis*  Siberia  nati 
■umnB.  Siout  aif:  I^ofme  wmm  JDenm  koMuf  QiM  iereUqwidie 
uMuguUque  proanwhtm  mitm  f 

17.  Iddrco  doleo  pro  nobis,  doleo,  caiissimi  mihi*;  sed  itemm 
gaudeo  intra  meipsninJ     Non  gratis  Monmi  nel'  peregrinatio  mea. 

10  Ml  tMr^MM  non  fnit.*  £t  contigit  scelns  tain  horrendom^*  et 
ineflabile!  Deo  graiias,  oreduli"  baptizati  de  saecolo"  reoeasistia 
ad  paradisam.  Gemo  nos.  Migrare  cepistis  nbi  nax  nam  erii, 
nefue  lucius^  nefue  mere  ampUuif  sed  exuUMtia  eietU  uiMi  ex 
uineulu  reetduti^  et  eeneuledMie  mijftMw,  $i  ermU  emie  mft  peMue 

ibmeeirie. 

18.  TJos  ergo  regnabitis  cnm  apostolis  et  propbetis  atqne  martyr- 
ibns" ;  aetema  regna  eapietis,  sicnt  ipse  testator  inqniens^^;  VmieiU 
«5  erienie  0f^  eeeidemU  et  reeumhent  eum  Ahrahmn  et  Immc  et  Lmh  m 
regno  eeelorum;  Forte  eenee  et  uenejiei^*  et  kemieiiae ;  et  meniaeihie  et 

nperturit^  p^re  eorum  in  Mtognwn  ignie  metemi}^  STon  merito**  ait 
apostolus,  UH  iuetue  nix  eabme  erit^  peeeaior  et  imping  trmugreeeer 
legie  nii  ee  r$eognoeeeff^  f 

19.  IJnde  enim  Coroticus  cum  suis  sceleratissimis,  rebellatores^ 
Christi,    nbi   se  uidebunt?  qui^  mulieroulas   baptizatas*^  praemia 

25  distribuunt^  ob  miserum^  regnum  temporale  quod  utique  in  momento 
transeat*'  siout  nubes  uel  fumui  qui  utique  uento  diepergitur,  Ita 
peeeatore^  fraudulenti  a  facie  Domini  perihunt^  iwti  autem  epuhntur 
in  magna  constantia  cum  Cbristo,**  iudicabunt  nationes  et  regibus 
iniquis  dominabuntur  in-  saecula  saeculorum,  Amen. 

1  cm,  Deo  B.  '  perdpimus  CFsFi-  '  et  B.  ^  ims.  qaod  de  B. 

ft  no  enim  aiunt  B.  *  mei  FsFa.  ^  tiM.  quia  B.  *  et  B.  *  mi.  lum 
Fs.  ^0  scelus  illo  in  tempoze  horridum  B ;  om.  foil^  et  CFsFi.  "  cxedentet 
et  B.  "  oelo  Fs.  "  tiu.  et  B.  >«  inqnit  CFtFi.  >•  ab  F4. 

1*  ueneflcoe  CF3F4*.  ^^  mendaces  . .  •  periuri  BF4  ecrr, ;  om,  et  CFtFi* 

^"  aeternae  CF4*.  ^>  immerito  F4  cerr. ;  enim  in  nanum  B.  ^  •»#.  et  B. 

«» lecognoBcit  CFjFi.  «»  rebellatoribua  BF4  eorr.  "  quam  CFsF4*. 

^^  int.  et  predia  orphanorum  spurcissimis  aatellitibus  suis,  om,  piaemia  B.  '^  So  F4 
eorr. ;  distribuuntur  BCFs.  ^*  So  F4  eorr. ;  misere  B ;  miserere  C  ;  miscere  Fs. 
"  transit  B.  »«  int.  et  B.  «•  ins.  et  B. 

16.  Ps.  64,  4;  68,  9 ;  Eph.  4,  6;  MaL  2,  10.  17.  Phil.  2,  16;  Apoc.  22,  5; 
21,  4:  Mai.  4,  2.  18.  Matt.  8,  11;  Apoo.  22,  15;  21,  8;  1  Pet.  4,  18. 
19.  Sap.  o,  16 ;  Ps.  67,  3. 
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20.  Testificor  coram  Dto  et^  angelis  suis,  qnod  ita  erit  sicut 
intiinauit'  imperitiae  meae.  Non  mea  uerba,^  sed  Dei  et  apostolorum 
atque  prophetarum,  quod^  ego'  Latinum  exposui,"  qui  numquam'' 
mentiti  sunt.  Qui  erediderit  saluw  eritj^  qui  uero  non  crediderit  eon- 
dempnahitur.    Deus  enim'  locutus  est,  t> 

21.  Quaeso  plunmum  ut  quicumque  famulns  Dei^^  promptus 
fuerit  ut  sit  gerulus  litterarum  harum,  ut  nequaquam  subtrahatur 
a  nemine,  sed  magis  potius  legatur  coram  cunctis  plebibus,  et  prae- 
sente  ipso  Corotico.  Quod  si  Deus  inspirat  illos  ut  quandoque  Deo 
resipiscant,  ita  ut^^  uel  sero  poeniteant"  quod  tarn  impie  gesserunt. —  lo 
Homicida^'  erga  fratres  Domini!*^ — et  libercnt  captiuas  baptizatias 
qnas^'  ante  ceperunt,  ita  ut  mererentur^*  Deo  uiuere,  et  sani  efficiantur 
hie  et  in  aetemum.     Pax  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  Amen.^ 


^  int.   Sanctis  B.  *  intimabit  Fa  ;    intimauer  F4  corr.  ^  ins.  sunt 

ista  B.  ^  quae   B.  ^  ins.  in  B.        *  transtuli   B.        "*  ins.  enim  GF9F4. 

•  Et  qui  crediderint  salui  erunt  B.  »  <m.  enim  CF3F4.        *"  ins.  ut  CF3F4. 

"  om.  ut  Ft.  12  peniteat  C  ;  peniteatur  F4  corr.  ^^  homicidae  F4  eorr. 

^*  ins.  fuenmt,  sed  peniteant  B;  et  erased  in  F4.      ^^  quos  CF4.      ^*  mereantur  BF4 
eorr.  ^^  Explicit  Paaa:   F4. 


.  1  Tim.  5,  21 ;  Marc.  16,  16 ;  Ps.  59,  8. 
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J 


T&A2r8LATI02r. 

[As  far  as  is  possible,  in  the  quotatioxu  from  the  Bible,  the  rendetiii^  of  the 
Eng^h  Version  of  1611  has  been  followed,  except  in  0.  T.  Apocrypha^  in  vhidi 
the  Douay  Version  of  1609  has  been  used.] 

COXTESSIO:!^. 

1.  I,  Patrick  the  sinner,  am  the  most  rostic  and  tlie  leaat  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  yerj  many. 

My  father  was  Calpomus,  a  deacon,  a  son  of  PotituB,  a  presbyter, 
who  belonged  to  the  village  of  Bannavem  Tabemiae.  Xow  he  had  a 
jBmall  farm  hard  by,  where  I  was  taken  captive. 

I  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  knew  not  the  true  God, 
and  I  was  led  into  captivity  to  Ireland  with  many  thousands  of  perBOoa, 
in  accordance  with  our  deservings,  because  we  d$parUd  away  fi^m 
Oody  and  kept  not  Hu  commandtn^ntSj  and  were  not  obedient  to  our 
priests,  who  were  wont  to  admonish  us  for  our  salvation.  And  the 
Lord  poured  upon  us  the  fury  o/JIis  anger y  and  loitered  ue  amongei 
many  heathen  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  now  my  littleness  may 
be  seen  amongst  men  of  another  race. 

2.  And  there  the  Lord  opened  the  understanding  of  my  unbelief  that, 
even  though  late,  I  might  call  to  mind  my  faults,  and  that  I  might 
turn  with  all  my  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God  who  regarded  my  low 
estate,  and  pitied  the  youth  of  my  ignorance,  and  preserved  me  before  I 
knew  Him,  and  before  I  had  discernment  or  could  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  protected  me  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  does  his 
son. 

3.  Wherefore,  I  cannot  keep  silence — nor  would  it  be  fitting — 
concerning  such  great  benefits  and  such  great  grace  as  the  Lord  has 
vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  me  in  the  land  of  my  captivity ,  because  this  is 
what  we  can  render  unto  Him,  namely,  that  after  we  have  been 
chastened,  and  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  we  should  exalt  and 
praise  Bis  wondrous  works  before  every  nation  which  is  under  the  whole 
heaven. 

4.  Because  there  is  no  other  God,  nor  was  there  ever  any  in  times 
past,  nor  shall  there  be  hereafter,  except  God  the  Father  unbegotten, 
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without  beginning,  from  whom  is  all  beginning,  Almighty,  as  we 
say,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  declare  to  have  always 
existed  with  the  Father  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  the 
Father  after  the  manner  of  a  spiritual  existence,  begotten  ineffably, 
before  all  beginning.  And  hy  Him  were  made  things  visible  and 
invisible.  He  was  made  man,  and  haying  overcome  death  He  was 
received  up  into  heaven  to  the  Father.  And  Me  gave  to  Sim  all  power 
above  every  name  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earthy  and  things  under 
the  earth  ;  and  let  every  tongue  confess  to  Him  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
and  God  in  whom  we  believe.  And  we  look  for  His  coming,  soon  to 
be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  And  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  the  Holy  Ghosty. 
the  gift  and  earnest  of  immortality,  who  makes  those  who  believe  and 
obey  to  become  children  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christy  whom  we 
confess  and  adore  as  one  God  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Holy  Kame. 

5.  For  He  hath  Himself  said  through  the  prophet :  Call  upon  me 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.  And 
again  He  saith  :  It  is  honourable  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works  of  God. 

6.  Nevertheless,  although  I  am  faulty  in  many  thiogs,  I  wish  my 
brethren  and  kinsfolk  to  know  what  manner  of  man  I  am,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  understand  the  desire  of  my  soul. 

7.  I  do  not  forget  the  testimony  of  my  Lord,  who  witnesseth  in  the 
Psalm,  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  a  lie.     And  again  He  saith  : 
ITie  mouth  that  belieth  killeth  the  soul.     And  the  same  Lord  saith  in  the 
Gospel :  The  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment. 

8.  Therefore  I  ought  exceedingly,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  dread 
this  sentence  in  that  day  when  no  one  will  be  able  to  absent  himself 
or  hide,  but  when  all  of  us,  without  exception,  shall  have  to  give 
account  of  even  the  smallest  sins  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  the 

9.  On  this  account  I  had  long  since  thought  of  writing,  but  I 
hesitated  until  now  ;  for  I  feared  lest  I  should  fall  under  the  censure 
of  men's  tongues,  because  I  have  not  studied  as  have  others,  who  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  have  drunk  in  both  law  and  Holy  Scripture 
alike,  and  have  never  changed  their  language  from  the  time  that  they 
were  bom,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  always  rendering  it  more 
peifect. 
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For  my  speech  and  word  is  translated  into  a  tongue  not  my  own,  as 
can  easily  be  proved  from  the  savour  of  my  writing,  in  what  fashion  I 
have  been  taught  and  am  learned  in  language ;  for,  saith  the  Wise  Man, 
JBy  the  tongue  ioill  he  discovered  understanding  and  knowledge  and  the 
teaching  of  truth, 

10.  But  what  avails  an  excuse,  no  matter  how  true,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  presumption?  since  now  I  myself,  in  mine 
old  age,  covet  that  which  in  youth  I  did  not  acquire,  because  my  sms 
prevented  me  from  mastering  what  I  had  read  through  before.  But 
who  gives  me  credence  although  I  should  repeat  the  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  outset? 

When  a  youth,  nay  almost  a  boy  in  speech  [or,  a  beardless  boy],  I 
was  taken  captive  before  I  knew  what  I  should  seek,  or  what  I  should 
desire,  or  what  I  ought  to  avoid.  And  so  to-day  I  blush  and  am 
exceeding  afraid  to  lay  bare  my  skillessness.  Because,  not  being 
learned,  I  am  unable  to  make  my  meaning  plain  in  few  words ;  for  as 
the  Spirit  longs,  the  affection  displays  the  souls  of  men,  and  their 
understandings. 

11.  But  if  I  had  had  the  same  privileges  as  others,  nevertheless  I 
would  not  keep  silence  on  account  of  the  reward.  And  if  perchance  it 
seems  to  many  that  I  am  thrusting  myself  forward  in  this  matter  with 
my  want  of  knowledge  and  slow  tongue,  yet  it  is  written  :  The  tongue 
of  the  stammerers  shall  quickly  learn  to  speak  peace.  How  much 
rather  should  we  covet  so  to  do,  who  are,  he  saith,  the  epistle  of  Christ, 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  although  not  a  learned  one,  yet  a 
most  powerful  decree,  written  in  your  hearts,  not  with  ink  hut  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  And  again  the  Spirit  witnesseth.  And 
rusticity  was  ordained  hy  the  Most  Migh. 

12.  Whence  I  who  was  at  first  a  rustic,  an  exile,  unlearned  as 
everybody  knows,  who  know  not  how  to  provide  for  the  future — ^but 
this  I  do  know  of  a  certainty  that  verily  hefore  I  was  afflicted  I  was 
like  a  stone  lying  in  the  deep  mire,  and  Se  that  is  mighty  came^  and 
in  His  mercy  lifted  me  up,  and  indeed  raised  me  aloft  and  placed  me 
on  the  top  of  the  wall.  And  therefore  I  ought  to  cry  aloud  that  I 
may  also  render  somewhat  to  the  Lord  for  His  benefits  which  are  so 
great  both  here  and  in  eternity,  the  value  of  which  the  mind  of  men 
cannot  estimate. 

J     13.  Wherefore  then  be  ye  astonied,  ye  that  fear  God,  both  small 
and  great,  and  ye  lordly  rhetoricians,  hear  and  search  out.     Who  was 
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it  that  called  up  me,  fool  though  I  he,  out  of  the  midst  of  those  who 
seem  to  he  wise  and  skilful  in  the  law,  and  potoerful  in  word  and  in 
everything  ?  And  me,  moreover,  who  am  ahominated  of  this  world, 
did  He  inspire  beyond  others — if  such  I  were — only  that  toith  reverence 
and  godly  fear  and  unhlamably  I  should  faithfully  serve  the  nation  to 
whom  the  love  of  Christ  conveyed  me,  and  presented  me,  as  long 
as  I  live,  if  I  should  be  worthy  ;  in  fine,  that  I  should  with  humility 
and  in  truth  serve  them. 

14.  And  so  it  is  proper  that,  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  in 
the  Trinity,  we  should  make  doctrinal  distinctions,  and  make  known  the 
gift  of  God  and  everlasting  consolation,  without  being  held  back  by 
danger;  to  spread  everywhere  the  name  of  God  without  fear,  con- 
fidently ;  so  that  even  after  my  decease  I  may  leave  a  legacy  to  my 
brethren  and  sons  whom  I  baptized  in  the  Lord,  so  many  thousands 
of  p^ons. 

15.  And  I  was  not  worthy,  nor  such  an  one,  as  that  the  Lord 
should  grant  this  to  His  poor  servant  after  calamities  and  such  great 
difficulties,  after  a  life  of  slavery,  after  many  years ;  that  He  should 
bestow  on  me  so  great  grace  towards  that  nation,  a  thing  that  formerly, 
in  my  youth.  I  never  hoped  for  nor  thought  of. 

16.  Now,  after  I  arrived  in  Ireland,  tending  fiocks  was  my  daily 
occupation ;  and  constantly  I  used  to  pray  in  the  daytime.  Love  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  Him  increased  more  and  more,  and  faith  grew  and 
the  spirit  was  roused,  so  that  in  one  day  I  would  say  as  many  as  a 
hundred  prayers,  and  at  night  nearly  as  many,  [even]  while  I  was  out 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountain  side.  Before  daybreak  I  used  to  be 
roused  to  prayer,  and  I  felt  no  hurt,  whether  there  were  snow,  frost, 
or  rain ;  nor  was  there  any  sluggishness  in  me — as  I  now  see,  because 
then  the  spirit  toas  fervent  within  me. 

V 

17.  And  there  verily  one  night  I  heard  in  my  sleep  a  voice  saying 
to  me,  "  Thou  fastest  well ;  who  art  soon  to  go  to  thy  fatherland." 
And,  again,  after  a  very  short  time  I  heard  the  answer  of  Qod  saying 
to  me,  '*  Lo,  thy  ship  is  ready."  And  it  was  not  near  at  hand,  but  was, 
perhaps,  distant  two  hundred  miles.  And  I  had  never  been  there, 
nor  did  I  know  anyone  there.  And  thereupon  I  shortly  took  to  fiight, 
and  left  the  man  with  whom  I  had  been  for  six  years,  and  I  came  in 
the  strength  of  God  who  prospered  my  way  for  good,  and  I  met  with 
nothing  to  alarm  me  until  I  reached  that  ship. 
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18.  And  on  the  Tery  day  that  I  arrived,  the  ship  left  its  moorings, 
and  I  said  that  I  had  wherewith  I  might  sail  thence  with  them,  hut 
the  shipmaster  was  angry,  and  replied  harshly  with  indignation,  ''  On 
no  acconnt  seek  to  go  with  us/' 

When  I  heard  this  I  left  them,  to  go  to  the  hnt  where  I  was  lodging, 
and  on  my  way  I  began  to  pray,  and  before  I  had  finished  my  prayer, 
I  heard  one  of  them  shouting  loudly  after  me :  "  Come  quickly,  for 
these  men  are  calling  thee  "  ;  and  straightway  I  returned  to  them. 

And  they  began  to  say  to  me :  **  Come,  for  we  receive  thee  in  good 
faith  ;  make  friends  with  us  in  any  way  thou  desirest."  And  so  on 
that  day  I  refused  to  9uck  their  breasts,  on  account  of  the  fear  of 
God ;  but  nevertheless  I  hoped  that  some  of  them  would  come  into 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  were  heatheD,  and  on  this  account 
I  continued  with  them ;  and  forthwith  we  set  sail. 

19.  And  after  three  days  we  reached  land,  and  journeyed  for 
twenty-erght  days  through  a  desert ;  and  food  failed  them,  and  hunger 
overcame  them.  And  one  day  the  shipmaster  began  to  say  to  me, 
**  "What  say  est  thou,  0  Christian?  Thy  God  is  great  and  almighty, 
wherefore  then  canst  thou  not  pray  for  us  ?  for  we  are  in  danger 
of  starvation.  It  will  be  hard  for  us  ever  to  eee  a  human  being 
again." 

Then  said  I  plainly  to  them,  **  Turn  earnestly  and  with  all  your 
heart  to  the  Lord  my  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  that  this 
day  He  may  send  you  food  in  your  journey  until  ye  be  satisfied,  for 
He  has  abundance  everywhere." 

And,  by  the  help  of  God,  so  it  came  to  pass.  Lo,  a  herd  of  swine 
appeared  in  the  way  before  our  eyes,  and  they  killed  many  of  them  ; 
and  in  that  place  they  remained  two  nights;  and  they  were  well 
refreshed,  and  their  dogs  were  sated,  for  many  of  them  had  fainted, 
and  were  left  half  dead  by  the  way. 

And  after  this  they  rendered  hearty  thanks  to  God,  and  I  became 
honourable  in  their  eyes ;  and  from  that  day  they  had  food  in  abundance. 
Moreover,  they  found  tvild  honey,  and  yave  me  a  piece  of  it.  And  one 
of  them  said,  *'  This  is  offered  in  sacrifce,^^  Thank  God,  I  tasted  none 
of  it. 

20.  Now  on  that  same  night  when  I  was  sleeping,  Satan  tempted 
me  mightily,  in  such  sort  as  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  1  am  in  this  body. 
And  there  fell  upon  me  as  it  were  a  huge  rock,  and  I  had  no  power 
over  my  limbs.     But  whence  did  it  come  into  my  mind  to  call  upon 
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Helias?  And  on  this  I  saw  the  sun  rise  in  the  heaven,  and  while  I 
was  shouting  "Helias,  Helias,"  with  all  my  might,  lo,  the  splendour  of 
that  sun  fell  upon  me,  and  straightway  shook  all  weight  from  off 
me.  And  I  believe  that  I  was  helped  by  Christ  my  Lord,  and  that 
|Tiw  Spirit  was  even  then  calling  aloud  on  my  behalf.  And  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  so  in  the  day  of  my  distresSy  as  He  saith  in  the  Gospel, 
In  that  day,  the  Lord  witnesseth,  it  is  not  ye  that  npeak^  hut  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 

21.  And  again,  after  many  years  more,  I  was  taken  captive.  And 
60  on  that  first  night  I  remained  with  them.  Moreover  I  heard  the 
answer  of  God  saying  to  me  :  "  For  two  months  thou  shalt  be  with 
them."  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  On  the  sixtieth  night  after,  the 
Lord  delivered  me  out  of  their  hands, 

22.  Moreover  He  provided  for  us  on  our  journey  food  and  fire  and 
dry  quarters  every  day  until  on  the  tenth  day  we  all  reached  our 
destination.  As  I  stated  above,  for  twenty-eight  days  we  journeyed 
through  a  desert ;  and  on  the  night  on  which  we  all  reached  our 
destination  we  had  in  truth  no  food  left. 

23.  And  again,  after  a  few  years,  I  was  in  Britain  with  my  family, 
who  received  me  as  a  son  and  earnestly  besought  me  that  at  all  events 
now,  after  the  great  tribulations  which  I  had  undergone,  I  would  not 
depart  from  them  anywhither. 

And  there  indeed  /  saw  in  the  night  visions  a  man  whose  name  was 
Yictoricus  coming  as  it  were  from  Ireland  with  countless  letters. 
And  he  gave  me  one  of  them,  and  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
which  was  entitled,  The  Voice  of  the  Irish  ;  and  while  I  was  reading 
aloud  the  beginning  of  the  letter  I  thought  that  at  that  very  moment 
I  heard  the  voice  of  them  who  lived  beside  the  wood  of  Foclut,  which 
is  nigh  unto  the  Western  Sea.  And  thus  they  cried,  as  with  one 
mouth,  "We  beseech  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  hither  and  walk 
among  us." 

And  I  was  exceedingly  broken  in  heart,  and  could  read  no  more. 
And  so  I  awoke.  God  be  thanked  that  after  many  years  the  Lord 
granted  to  them  according  to  their  cry. 

24.  And  another  night,  whether  within  me  or  beside  me,  /  cannot 
tell,  God  knoweth,  in  most  admirable  words  which  I  heard  and  could 
not  understand,  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  He  spoke  thus : 
"  He  who  laid  down  His  life  for  thee.  He  it  is  who  speaketh  in  thee." 
And  so  I  awoke  rejoicing. 
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26.  And  another  time  I  saw  Him  praying  within  me,  and  I  was  as  it 
were  within  my  body ;  and  I  heard  [Him  praying]  over  me,  that  is  over 
the  inner  many  and  there  He  was  praying  mightily  with  groanings.  And 
meanwhile  1  was  aetonied,  and  was  marvelling  and  thinking  who  it 
could  be  that  was  praying  within  me ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  prayer 
He  spoke  to  the  efEect  that  He  was  the  Spirit ;  and  so  I  awoke,  and  I 
remembered  how  the  apostle  saith :  The  Spirit  helpeth  the  infirmities 
of  our  prayer  J  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
hut  the  Spirit  Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  he  utter ed^  which  cannot  he  expressed  in  words.  And  again, 
The  Lord  our  advocate  maketh  intercession  for  us, 

26.  And  when  I  was  tempted  by  not  a  few  of  my  elders,  wha 
came  and  [urged]  my  sins  against  my  laborious  episcopate— certainly 
on  that  day  /  was  sore  thrust  at  that  I  might  fall  here  and  in 
eternity.  But  the  Lord  graciously  spared  the  stranger  and  sojowmery 
for  His  name^s  sake,  and  He  helped  me  exceedingly  when  I  was  thus 
trampled  od,  so  that  I  did  not  fall  badly  into  disgrace  and  reproach^ 
I  pray  God  that  it  be  not  reckoned  to  them  as  sin. 

27.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  they  found  occasion,  and  that 
against  a  word  that  I  had  confessed  before  I  was  a  deacon.  On  account 
of  anxiety,  with  sorrowful  mind  I  disclosed  to  my  dearest  friend  what 
I  had  done  in  my  youth  one  day,  nay,  in  one  hour,  because  I  was  not 
yet  able  to  prevail.  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth,  if  I  was  then  fifteen 
years  old ;  and  I  did  not  believe  in  the  living  God,  nor  had  I  since  my 
infancy ;  but  I  remained  in  death  and  in  unbelief  until  I  had  been 
chastened  exceedingly,  and  humbled  in  truth  by  huuger  and  nakedness,, 
and  that  daily. 

28.  Contrariwise,  I  did  not  proceed  to  Ireland  of  my  own  accord 
until  I  was  nearly  worn  out.  But  this  was  rather  well  for  me,  because 
in  this  way  I  was  corrected  by  the  Lord.  And  He  fitted  me,  so  that  I 
should  to-day  be  something  which  was  once  far  from  me,  that  I  should 
care  for  and  be  busy  about  the  salvation  of  others,  wliereas  then  I  did 
not  even  think  about  myself. 

29.  And  60  on  that  day  on  which  I  was  disallowed  by  the  persons 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  on  that  night  Isaw  in  the  flight  visions. 
There  was  a  writing  void  of  honour  opposite  my  face.  And  meanwhile  I 
heard  the  answer  of  God  saying  to  mo :  **  We  have  seen  with  pain 
the  face  of  him  who  is  designated  by  name  stripped  [of  its  due  title]  '^ 
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nor  did  He  say  thus :  **  Thou  hast  seen  with  pain,"  but,  **  We 
have  seen  with  pain,"  as  if  in  that  matter  He  had  joined  Himself 
with  me.  As  He  hath  said :  He  that  toucheth  you  is  as  he  that  toueheth 
the  apple  of  mine  eye, 

30.  Therefore  I  render  thanks  to  Him  who  hath  strengthened  me  in 
all  things,  so  as  not  to  hinder  me  from  the  journey  on  which  I  had 
resolved,  and  from  my  labour  which  I  had  learnt  from  Christ  my 
Lord;  but  rather  I  felt  in  myself  j^q  little  virtue  proceeding  from  Him^ 
and  my  faith  has  been  approved  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men. 

31.  Wherefore  then  I  say  boldly  thai  my  conscience  does  not  blame 
me  here  or  hereafter.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  have  not  lied  in  the 
matters  that  I  have  stated  to  you. 

^32.  But  I  am  the  rather  grieved  for  my  dearest  friend  that  we 
should  have  deserved  to  hear  such  an  answer  as  that.  A  man  to  whom 
I  had  even  entrusted  my  soul !  And  I  ascertained  from  not  a  few  of 
the  brethren  before  that  defence — ^it  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  not 
present,  nor  was  I  in  Britain,  nor  will  the  story  originate  with  me — 
that  he  too  had  fought  for  me  in  my  absence.  Even  he  himself  had 
said  to  me  with  his  own  lips :  '*  Lo,  thou  art  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  bishop  " ;  of  which  I  was  not  worthy.  But  how  did  it  occur  to  him 
afterwards  to  put  me  to  shame  publicly  before  everyone,  good  and  bad, 


in  respect  of  an 


office]  which  before  that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  and 


gladly  granted  [me],  and  the  Lord  too,  who  is  greater  than  all? 

33.  I  have  said  enough.  Nevertheless,  I  ought  not  to  hide  the 
gift  of  God  which  He  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  land  of  my  captivity  ; 
because  then  I  earnestly  sought  Him,  and  there  I  found  Him,  and  He 
preserved  me  from  all  iniquities.  This  is  my  belief,  because  of  His 
indwelling  Spirit  who  hath  worked  in  me  until  this  day.  Boldly  again 
[am  I  speaking].  But  God  knoweth  if  man  had  said  this  to  me,  per- 
chance I  would  have  held  my  peace  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

J 

34.  Hence  therefore  I  render  unwearied  thanks  to  my  God  who 

kept  me  faithful  in  the  day  of  my  temptation^  so  that  to-day  I  can 
confidently  ofEer  to  Him  a  sacrifice,  as  a  living  victim,  my  soul  to  Christ 
my  Lord,  who  saved  me  out  of  all  my  troubles,  so  that  I  may  say :  Who  am 
7, 0  Lord,  or  what  is  my  calling,  that  Thou  hast  disclosed  such  Divine 
power  to  me  ?  so  that  to-day  among  the  heathen  I  should  steadfastly 
exalt  and  magnify  Thy  name  wherever  I  may  be  ;  and  that  not  only  in 
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prosperity,  but  also  in  aflUctionB,  bo  that  whatever  may  happen  to  me, 
whether  good  or  bad,  I  ought  to  receive  it  with  an  equal  mind,  and 
ever  render  thanks  to  God  who  shewed  me  that  I  might  trust  Him 
endlessly,  as  one  that  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  who  heard  me,  so  that  I, 
ignorant  as  I  am,  should  in  the  Itut  days,  begin  to  undertake  this  work 
so  holy  and  so  wonderful ;  so  that  I  might  imitate,  in  some  degree,  those 
whom  the  Lord  long  ago  foretold  would  herald  His  Gospel/or  a  witness 
unto  all  nations  before  t?ie  end  of  the  world.  And  accordingly,  as  we 
see,  this  has  been  so  fulfilled.  Behold,  we  are  witnesses  that  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  to  the  limit  beyond  which  no  man  dwells. 

V  35.  Now,  it  were  a  tedious  task  to  narrate  the  whole  of  my  toil  in 
its  details,  or  even  partially.  ^  I  shall  briefly  say  in  what  manner  the 
most  gracious  God  often  delivered  [me]  from  slavery  and  from  the 
twelve  perils  whereby  my  soul  was  imperilled,  besides  many  plots, 
and  thinys  which  1  am  not  able  to  express  in  words,  Nor  shall  I  weary 
my  readers.  But  I  have  as  my  voucher  God  who  knoweth  all  things, 
even  before  they  come  to  pass,  as  the  answer  of  God  frequently  warned 
me,  though  I  was  but  a  poor,  humble,  unlearned  orphan. 

36.  Whence  came  to  me  this  wisdom,  which  was  not  in  me,  I  who 
neither  knew  the  number  of  my  days,  nor  savoured  God?  Whence 
afterwards  came  to  me  that  gift  so  great,  so  salutary,  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  but  only  that  I  might  part  with  fatherland  and 
parents  ? 

^  87.  And  many  gifts  were  proffered  me  with  weeping  and  tears. 
And  I  displeased  them,  and  also,  against  my  wish,  not  a  few  of  my 
elders,  but,  God  being  my  guide,  I  did  not  at  all  consent  or  assent  to 
them.  It  was  not  my  grace,  but  God  who  overcometh  in  me,  and  He 
withstood  them  all,  so  that  I  came  to  the  heathen  Irish  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  endure  insults  from  unbelievers,  so  as  to  h^ar  the 
reproach  of  my  goiny  abroad,  and  suffer  many  persecutions  even  unto 
bonds,  and  that  I  should  give  my  free  condition  for  the  profit  of 
others.  And  if  I  should  be  worthy,  I  am  ready  [to  give]  even  my 
life  for  His  name's  sake  unhesitatingly  and  very  gladly  ;  and  there  I 
desire  to  spend  it  until  I  die,  if  the  Lord  would  grant  it  to  me. 

38.  Because  /  am  a  debtor  exceedingly  to  God,  who  granted  me 
such  great  grace  that  many  peoples  through  me  should  be  regenerated 
to  God  and  afterwards  confirmed,  and  that  clergy  should  everywhere 
be  ordained  for  them,  to  a  people  newly  come  to  belief  which  the 
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Lord  took  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  He  had  in  times  past 
promised  through  His  prophets  :  The  Gentiles  shall  eome  unto  thee  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shall  say :  As  our  fathers  have  pot  for  them- 
selves  false  idols,  and  there  is  no  prof  t  in  them.  And  again,  I  have  set 
thee  to  he  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  he  for  salvation  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth, 

39.  And  there  I  wish  to  wait  for  His  promise  who  verily  never 
disappoints.  As  He  promises  in  the  Gospel :  They  shall  eome  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  from  the  south  and  from  the  north,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  ;  as  we  helieve  that  believers  will 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world* 

40.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  we  ought  to  fish  well  and  dili- 
gently, as  the  Lord  forewarns  and  teaches,  saying :  Come  ye  after  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men.  And  again,  He  saith 
through  the  propheits :  Behold,  I  send  fishers  and  many  hunters,  saith 
God,  and  so  forth. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  was  exceedingly  necessary  that  we  should 
spread  our  nets,  so  that  a  great  multitude  and  a  throng  should  be  taken 
for  God,  and  that  everywhere  there  should  be  clergy  to  baptize  and 
exhort  a  people,  poor  and  needy,  as  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  warns  and 
teaches,  saying :  Go  ye  therefore  now,  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Moly  Ghost : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And  again 
He  saith :  Go  ye  therefore  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believetLand  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And  again :  This  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come. 

And  in  like  manner  the  Lord,  foreshowing  by  the  prophet,  saith  : 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams :  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit ;  and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  He  saith  in 
Osee,  I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my  people;  and  her  that 
had  obtained  mercy,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said,  Te  are  not  my  people  ;  there  shall 
they  be  called  the  children  of  the  living  God. 
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J  41.  Whence  then  in  Ireland  they  who  never  had  the  knowledge 
of  Gk)d,  but  until  now  only  worshipped  idols  and  abominations — ^how 
has  there  been  lately  made  there  a  people  of  the  Lord,  and  they 
are  called  children  of  God?  Sons  of  the  Scots  and  daughters  of 
chieftains  are  seen  to  become  monks  and  virgins  of  Christ. 

42.  In  especial  there  was  one  blessed  lady,  of  Scottic  birth,  of 
noble  rank,  most  beautiful,  grown  up,  whom  I  baptized ;  and  after 
a  few  days  she  came  to  us  for  a  certain  cause.  She  disclosed  to  us 
that  she  had  received  an  answer  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Qod,  and  He 
warned  her  to  become  a  virgin  of  Christ,  and  live  closer  to  Gt>d. 
Thank  God,  six  days  after,  most  admirably  and  eagerly  she  seized  on 
that  which  all  virgins  of  God  do  in  like  manner ;  not  with  the  consent 
of  their  fathers ;  but  they  endure  persecution  and  lying  reproaches 
from  their  parents ;  and  nevertheless  their  number  increases  more  and 
more,  and  we  know  not  the  number  of  our  race  who  are  there  bom 
again,  in  addition  to  widows  and  continent  persons. 

But  they  who  are  kept  in  slavery  suffer  especially.  They 
constantly  endure  even  unto  terrors  and  threats.  But  the  Lord  gave 
grace  to  many  of  my  handmaidens,  for,  although  they  are  forbidden, 
they  earnestly  follow  [the  example  set  them]. 

u^  43.  Wherefore  then,  even  if  I  wished  to  part  with  them,  and 
proceeding  to  Britain — and  glad  and  ready  I  was  to  do  so — as  to  my 
fatherland  and  parents,  and  not  that  only,  but  to  go  as  far  as  Gaul  in 
order  to  visit  the  brethren,  and  to  behold  the  face  of  the  saints  of  my 
Lord — God  knoweth  that  I  used  to  desire  it  exceedingly.  Yet  /  am 
hound  in  the  Spirit ,  who  toitnesseth  to  me  that  if  I  should  do  this  He 
would  note  me  as  guilty  ;  and  I  fear  to  lose  the  labour  which  I  began, 
and  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  the  Lord,  who  commanded  me  to  come  and 
be  with  them  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  if  the  Lord  toilly  and  if  he 
should  guard  me  from  every  evil  way,  so  that  I  may  not  ein  in  Sis 
eight. 

44.  Now  I  hope  that  I  ought  to  do  this,  bnt  I  do  not  trust  myself 
as  long  as  I  am  in  the  body  of  this  death,  because  he  is  strong  who  daily 
endeavours  to  turn  me  away  from  the  faith,  and  from  that  chastity  of 
unfeigned  religion  that  I  have  purposed  to  keep  to  the  end  of  my  life 
for  Christ  my  Lord.  But  the  fleshy  the  enemy,  is  ever  dragging  us  unto 
death,  that  is  to  allurements  which  end  in  woe.  And  /  knoxo  in  part 
wherein  I  have  not  led  a  perfect  life,  as  have  other  believers  ;  but  I 
confess  to  my  Lord,  and  I  do  not  blush  in  His  presence, /or  / /i>  not 
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when  I  say  that  from  the  time  that  I  knew  Him,  from  my  youth, 
there  grew  in  me  the  love  of  God  and  the  fear  of  Him,  and  unto  this 
hour,  the  Lord  being  gracious  to  me,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

46.  Let  who  will  laugh  and  insult,  I  shall  not  be  silent  nor  conceal 
the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  ministered  to  me  by  the  Lord 
many  years  before  they  came  to  pass,  since  He  knoweth  all  things 
even  before  tlie  world  began, 

46.  Therefore  I  ought  without  ceasing  to  render  thanks  to  God 
who  oftentimes  pardoned  my  folly  and  carelessness,  and  that  not  in  one 
place  only,  so  that  He  be  not  exceedingly  wroth  with  me,  I,  who  have 
been  given  to  Him  as  a  fellotv-labourer ;  and  yet  I  did  not  quickly 
assent  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  shewn  to  me,  and  as  the  Spirit 
brought  to  my  remembrance.  And  the  Lord  shewed  mercy  upon  me 
thousands  of  times,  because  He  saw  in  me  that  I  was  ready,  but  that  I 
did  not  know  what  was  due  by  me  in  return  for  these  blessings ;  what, 
in  fact,  I  should  do  about  ray  position,  because  many  were  forbidding 
this  embassage.  Moreover  they  were  talking  amongst  themselves 
behind  my  back,  and  saying,  "Why  does  this  fellow  thrust  himself  into 
danger  amongst  enemies  who  have  no  knowledge  of  God  ?  "  They  did 
not  say  this  out  of  malice,  but  it  did  not  seem  meet  in  their  eyes,  on 
account  of  my  rusticity,  as  I  myself  witness  that  I  have  under- 
stood. And  I  did  not  quickly  recognise  the  grace  that  was  then 
in  me.  Now  that  seems  meet  in  mine  eyes  which  I  ought  to  have 
done  before. 

47.  Now,  therefore,  I  have  simply  disclosed  to  my  brethren  and 
fellow-servants,  who  have  believed  me,  for  what  reason  /  told  you 
before,  and  foretell  you  to  strengthen  and  confirm  your  faith.  Would 
that  you,  too,  would  imitate  greater  things,  and  do  things  of  more 
consequence.  This  will  be  my  glory,  for  A  wise  son  is  the  glory  of 
his  father. 

48.  You  know,  and  God  also,  in  what  manner  I  have  lived  from  my 
youth  with  you,  in  the  faith  of  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  Moreover, 
as  regards  those  heathen  amongst  whom  I  dwell,  I  have  kept  faith 
with  them,  and  will  keep  it.  God  knoweth,  I  have  defrauded  none  of 
them,  nor  do  I  think  of  doing  it,  for  the  sake  of  Grod  and  His  Church, 
lest  I  should  raise  persecution  against  them  dnd  all  of  us,  and  lest 
through  me  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be  blasphemed ;  for  it  is 
written.  Woe  to  the  man  through  whom  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  blasphemed. 
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49.  But  though  I  he  rude  in  all  things,  nevertheless  I  have 
endeavoured  in  some  sort  to  keep  watch  over  myself,  even  as  regards 
the  Christian  brethren,  and  the  virgins  of  Christ,  and  the  religions 
women  who  nsed  of  their  own  accord  to  present  me  with  their  little 
gifts,  and  would|  throw  off  their  ornaments  upon  the  altar,  and  I 
returned  them  again  to  them.  And  they  were  scandalized  at  my 
doing  so.  But  I  did  it  on  account  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  so  as 
to  keep  myself  warily  in  all  things,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  the 
heathen  might  receive  me  and  the  ministry  of  my  service  on  any 
grounds,  and  that  I  should  not,  even  in  the  smallest  matter,  give 
occasion  to  the  unbelievers  to  defame  or  disparage. 

50.  Perchance,  then,  when  I  baptized  so  many  thousands  of  men^ 
I  hoped,  from  any  one  of  them  even  as  much  as  the  half  of  a  scruple  ? 
Tell  me,  and  I  shall  restore  it  to  you.  Or  when  the  Lord  ordained  clergy 
everywhere  by  means  of  my  mediocrity,  and  I  imparted  my  service  to 
them  for  nothing,  if  I  demanded  from  one  of  them  even  the  price  of 
my  shoe ;  tell  it  against  me,  and  I  shall  restore  you  more. 

51.  i  spent  for  you  that  they  might  receive  me,  and  both  amongst 
you,  and  wherever  I  journeyed  for  your  sake,  through  many  perils, 
even  to  outlying  regions  beyond  which  no  man  dwelt,  and  where  never 
had  anyone  come  to  baptize  or  ordain  clergy,  or  confirm  the  people, 
I  have,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Lord,  done  everything,  carefully  and 
very  gladly,  for  your  salvation. 

52.  On  occasion,  1  used  to  give  presents  to  the  kings,  besides  the 
hire  that  I  gave  to  their  sons  who  accompany  me,  and  nevertheless 
they  seized  me  with  my  companions.  And  on  that  day  they  most 
eagerly  desired  to  kill  me,  but  my  time  had  not  yet  come.  And  every- 
thing they  found  with  us  they  plundered,  and  they  bound  me  myself 
with  irons.  And  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  Lord  freed  me  from  their 
power,  and  whatever  was  ours  was  restored  to  us  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  the  near  friends,  whom  we  had  provided  beforehand. 

^  53.  Moreover,  ye  know  by  proof  how  much  I  paid  to  those  who 
acted  as  guides  through  all  the  districts  which  I  more  frequently 
visited ;  for  I  reckon  that  I  distributed  to  them  not  less  than  the 
price  of  lifteen  men,  so  that  ye  might  enjoy  me,  and  I  might  ever 
^jyoy  you  in  God.  1  do  not  regret  it,  nor  is  it  enough  for  me. 
Still  /  spend  and  will  spend  more.  The  Lord  is  mighty  to  grant  to 
me  afterwards  to  be  myself  spent  for  your  souls. 
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64.  Behold,  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul  that  I  lie  not,  nor 
would  I  write  to  you  that  there  may  he  an  occasion  for  flattering 
words  or  covetousness,  nor  that  I  hope  for  honour  from  any  of  you. 
Sufficient  is  the  honour  which  is  not  yet  seen,  hut  is  helicved  on  in 
the  heart.     And  faithful  is  He  that  promised,  never  does  He  lie. 

55.  But  I  see  that  already  in  this  present  world  I  am  exalted  above 
measure  hy  the  Lord.  And  I  was  not  worthy  nor  such  an  one  as  that 
He  should  grant  this  to  me ;  since  I  know  of  a  surety  that  poverty 
and  affliction  hecome  me  hetter  than  riches  and  delights.  But  Christy 
too,  the  Lord,  was  poor  for  our  sakes :  I  indeed  am  wretched  and 
unfortunate,  though  I  should  wish  for  wealth,  now  I  have  it  not,  nor 
do  I  judge  mine  own  self  for  daily  I  expect  either  slaughter  or  to 
he  defrauded,  or  he  reduced  to  slavery,  or  an  unfair  attack  of  some 
kind.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  on  account  of  the  promises  of 
heaven,  hecause  I  have  oast  myself  into  the  hands  of  God  Almighty, 
for  He  rules  everywhere,  as  saith  the  prophet :  Cast  thy  ears  upon  God, 
and  He  shall  sustain  thee. 

56.  Behold,  now  I  commit  the  keeping  of  my  soul  to  my  most  faithful 
Qod,for  whom  I  am  an  ambassador  in  my  ignohle  state,  only  hecause  He 
accepteth  no  man^s  person,  and  chose  me  for  this  duty  that  I  should  he 
a  minister,  one  of  His  least. 

57.  Whence  then  shall  I  render  unto  Him  for  all  His  benefits  towards 
me  ?  But  what  shall  I  say,  or  what  shall  I  promise  to  my  Lord  ?  For 
I  see  nought  except  what  He  Himself  lias  given  to  me ;  hut  He  trieth 
the  hearts  and  reins.  Because  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  do  I 
desire,  and  was  ready,  that  He  should  grant  me  to  drink  of  His  cup, 
as  He  permitted  to  others  also  who  love  Him. 

58.  "Wherefore  let  it  not  happen  to  me  from  my  God  that  I  should 
ever  part  with  His  people  which  He  purchased  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  1  pray  God  to  give  me  perseverance,  and  to  deign  that  I 
render  myself  to  Him  as  a  faithful  witness  until  my  passing  hence 
iov  the  sake  of  my  God. 

59.  And  if  I  ever  imitated  anything  good  for  the  sake  of  my  God 
whom  I  love,  I  pray  Him  to  grant  to  me  that  I  may  shed  my  hlood 
with  those  strangers  and  captives  for  His  name's  sake,  even  though  I 
should  lack  hurial  itself,  or  that  in  most  wretched  fashion  my  corpse 
be  divided  limb  by  limb  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts,  or  that  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat  it.     Most  surely  I  deem  that  if  this  should  happen  to 
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me  I  bave  gained  my  aoul  with  my  body,  beoanfle  wiUunit  any  doabt 
we  shall  rise  on  that  day  in  the  bri^tneaa  of  the  aiuiy  that  ia,  in  the 
glory  of  Cbriat  Jeana  onr  Bedeemer,  aa  urn  rfihslmii§  €hd  andjMwl- 
hein  with  Chrdi^  and  tmfvrm^i  UHu  mti^s  tbatwill  be,  rinoe^JBiMi 
mUi  through  Mm  mni  m  Mm  mr§  M  ihm§%.  A  Mm  Ughrfjmrmtr 
tmd  09mr.    Amen.    Tor  in  Him  we  ahall  reign. 

60.  For  that  son  which  we  behold^  by  the  command  of  God,  xiaea 
daily  for  our  aakea ;  but  it  will  never  reign,  nor  will  iti  aplendoiir 
induTB;  but  all  tfaoae  who  worahip  it  shall  go  in  miaery  to  aora 
jronishment.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  who  belieye  in  and  wozdup 
the  tme  son,  Ohrist,  who  will  never  pmah,  nor  will  anyone  wJto  i$M 
Mu  ipittf  but  he  will  Mbidsfar  0Hr^  aa  Christ  mtt  Miefir  §9§r^  who 
reigneth  with  Ood  the  Father  Almighty  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
before  the  worlds,  and  now,  and  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

61.  Lo !  again  and  again  I  shall  briefly  set  forth  the  words  of  my 
confession.  J  to^  in  troth,  and  in  exaltation  of  heart  t^/bfv  O^itmi 
Mfi  h$lifang$U^  that  I  never  had  any  cause  except  the  Gospel  and  His 
promises  for  ever  retoming  to  that  nation  from  whence  prerionsly 
I  scarcely  escaped. 

63.  But  I  pray  those  who  believe  and  fear  Ood,  whosoever  dull 

have  deigned  to  look  upon  or  receive  this  writing  which  Patrick  the 
sinner,  unlearned  as  everybody  knows,  composed  in  Ireland,  that  no 
one  ever  say  it  was  my  ignorance  that  did  whatever  trifling  matter  I 
did,  or  proved  in  accordance  with  God's  good  pleasure,  but  judge  ye, 
and  let  it  be  most  truly  believed  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Ood,  And 
this  is  my  confession  before  I  die. 
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EPISTLE. 

1.  I,  Patbick  the  sinner,  unlearned  as  everybody  knows : — I  confess 
that  I  have  been  appointed  a  bishop  in  Ireland.  Most  assuredly  I 
deem  that  I  have  received  from  Qod  iohat  I  am'  And  so  I  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  heathen,  a  stranger  and  exile  for  the  love 
of  God.  He  is  witness  if  this  is  so.  Not  that  I  desired  to  utter 
from  my  mouth  anything  so  harshly  and  so  roughly;  but  I  am 
compelled,  roused  as  I  am  by  zeal  for  Ood  and  far  the  truth  of  Christ ; 
by  love  for  my  nearest  friends  and  sons,  for  whom  I  have  not 
regarded  my  fatherland  and  parents,  yea,  and  my  life  unto  death.  1 
have  vowed  to  my  God  to  teach  the  heathen  if  I  am  worthy,  though 
I  be  despised  by  some. 

2.  With  mine  own  hand  have  I  written  and  composed  these  words 
to  be  given  and  delivered  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  Coroticus ; — I  do 
not  say  to  my  fellow-citizens  or  to  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  holy 
Ilomans,  but  to  those  who  are  fellow-citizens  of  demons  because  of 
their  evil  works.  Behaving  like  enemies,  they  are  dead  while  they 
live,  allies  of  the  Scots  and  apostate  Picts,  as  though  wishing  to  gorge 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  innocent  Christians,  whom  I,  in  countless 
numbers,  begot  to  God,  and  confirmed  in  Christ. 

3.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  newly-baptized,  in 
white  array,  were  anointed — it  was  still  fragrant  on  their  foreheads, 
while  they  were  cruelly  butchered  and  slaughtered  with  the  sword  by 
the  above-mentioned  persons — I  sent  a  letter  with  a  holy  presbyter, 
whom  I  taught  from  his  infancy,  clergy  accompanying  him,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  allow  us  some  of  the  booty,  or  of  the  baptized 
captives  whom  they  had  taken.     They  jeered  at  them. 

4.  Therefore  I  know  not  what  I  should  the  rather  mourn, 
whether  those  who  are  slain,  or  those  whom  they  captured,  or  those 
whom  the  Devil  grievously  ensnared.  In  everlasting  punishment  they 
will  become  slaves  of  hell  along  with  him,  for  verily  whosoever 
eommitteth  sin  is  a  bondservant^  and  is  called  a  son  of  the  Devil. 

6.  Wherefore  let  every  man  that  feareth  God  know  that  aliens 
they  are  from  me  and  from  Christ  my  God,  for  whom  I  am  an  ambaS' 
sador ;  patricide,  fratricide  !  ravening  wolves  eating  up  the  people  of  the 
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Lord  a%  it  were  bread.  As  be  saith :  0  Lord,  the  ungodly  have  destroyed 
thy  laWy  which  in  the  last  times  fie  had  excellently  and  kindly  planted 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  bnilded  by  the  favour  of  God. 

6.  I  make  no  false  claim.  I  have  part  with  those  whom  Se  called 
and predettinated  to  preach  the  Gospel  amidst  no  small  persecntionSy 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  though  the  enemy  costs  an  evil  eye 
on  me  by  means  of  the  tyranny  of  Coroticus,  who  fears  neither  God  nor 
His  priests  whom  fie  chose,  and  to  whom  fie  granted  that  highest 
divine  sublime  power,  that  whom  they  should  hind  on  earth  should  he 
hound  in  heaven. 

7.  Whence  therefore,  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  I  beseech 
you  earnestly,  it  is  not  right  to  pay  court  to  such  men,  nor  to  take 
food  or  drink  with  them,  nor  ought  one  to  accept  their  almsgivings^ 
until  by  doing  sore  penance  with  shedding  of  tears  they  make  amends 
before  God,  and  liberate  the  servants  of  God  and  the  baptized  hand- 
maidens of  Christ,  for  whom  fie  died  and  was  crucified. 

8.  The  Most  High  approveth  not  the  gifts  of  the  wicked.  He  thai 
offereth  sacrifice  of  the  goods  of  the  poor  is  as  one  that  sacrificeth  the  son 
in  the  presence  of  his  father.  Hie  riches,  he  saith,  which  he  hath  gathered 
unjustly  will  be  vomited  up  from  his  belly.  The  angel  of  death  draggeth 
him  away.  Me  will  be  tormented  by  the  fury  of  dragons.  The  viper's 
tongue  shall  slay  him  ;  unquenchable  fire  devoureth  him.  And  thei  e- 
fore.  Woe  to  those  who  fill  themselves  with  what  is  not  their  own.  Or 
again,  TFhat  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  f 

9.  It  would  be  tedious  to  discuss  or  declare  [their  deeds]  one  by 
one,  [and]  to  gather  from  the  whole  law  testimonies  concerning  such 
greed.  Avarice  is  a  deadly  sin :  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
goods.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  A  murderer  cannot  be  with  Christ.  He 
that  hateih  his  brother  is  reckoned  as  a  murderer.  Or,  again,  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  How  much  more  guilty  is  he 
that  hath  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  God  whom  he 
reQeiiilj  purchased  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  through  the  exhortations 
of  my  littleness. 

10.  Did  I  come  to  Ireland  without  God,  or  according  to  the  flesh  ? 
"Who  compelled  me — I  am  hound  in  the  spirit — not  to  see  any  one  of 
my  kinsfolk  ?  Is  it  from  me  that  springs  that  godly  compassion  which 
I  exercise  towards  that  nation  who  once  took  me  captive  and  harried 
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the  menBervants  and  maidservants  of  my  father's  house  ?  I  was 
freebom  according  to  the  flesh.  I  am  bom  of  a  father  who  was  a 
decurion,  but  I  sold  my  noble  rank,  I  blush  not  to  state  it,  nor  am  I 
sorry,  for  the  profit  of  others^  In  short,  I  am  a  slave  in  Christ  to  a 
foreign  nation  on  account  of  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  eternal  life 
which  is  in  Chriet  Jestu  our  Lord. 

11.  And  if  my  own  know  me  not,  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 
own  eot/kntry.  Perchance  we  are  not  of  one  and  the  eamefold  nor  have 
one  Qod  and  Father,  As  He  saith :  He  that  ie  not  with  me  is  against 
me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  seattereth  abroad.  It  is  not 
meet  that  one  pulleth  down  and  another  huildeth  up.  I  seek  not  mine 
own. 

It  was  not  my  own  grace  but  God  that  put  this  earnest  care  into  my 
hearty  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  hunters  ox  fishers  whom  long  agp  God 
foretold  would  come  in  the  last  days. 

12.  Men  look  askance  at  me.  What  shall  I  do,  0  Lord?  I  am 
exceedingly  despised.  Lo,  around  me  are  Thy  sheep  torn  to  pieces 
and  spoiled,  and  that  too  by  the  robbers  aforesaid,  by  the  orders 
of  Coroticus  with  hostile  intent.  Far  from  the  love  of  God  is 
he  who  betrays  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
Ravening  wolves  have  swallowed  up  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  which  verily 
in  Ireland  was  growing  up  excellently  with  the  greatest  care.  And 
the  sons  of  Scots  and  the  daughters  of  chieftains  who  were  monks  and 
virgins  of  Christ  I  am  unable  to  reckon.  Wherefore,  Be  not  pleased 
with  the  wrong  done  by  the  unfust;  even  unto  hell  it  shall  not  please 
thee, 

13.  Which  of  the  saints  would  not  shudder  to  jest  or  feast  with 
such  men?  They  have  filled  their  houses  with  the  spoil  of  dead 
Christians.  They  live  by  plunder.  Wretched  men,  they  know  not 
that  it  is  poison,  they  offer  tlie  deadly  food  to  their  friends  and  sons : 
just  as  Eve  did  not  understand  that  verily  it  was  death  that  she 
handed  to  her  husband.  So  are  all  they  who  do  wrong.  They  work 
death  eternal  as  their  punishment. 

14.  The  custom  of  the  Boman  Christian  Gauls  is  this : — They 
send  holy  and  fit  men  to  the  Franks  and  other  heathen  with 
many  thousands  of  solidi  to  redeem  baptized  captives.  Thou  slayest 
as  many  and  sellost  them  to  a  foreign  nation  that  knows  not  God. 
Thou  deliverest  the  members  of  Christ  as  it  were  to  a  brothel.     What 
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manner  of  hope  in  God  hast  thou,  or  whoso  consents  with  thee, 
or  who  holds  converse  with  thee  in  words  of  flattery?  God  will 
judge ;  for  it  is  written,  Not  only  those  who  commit  evil,  hut  those  thai 
consent  with  them^  shall  he  damned. 

15.  I  know  not  what  I  should  say,  or  what  I  should  speak  further 
about  the  departed  ones  of  the  sons  of  God,  whom  the  sword  has  touched 
sharply  ahove  measure.  Eor  it  is  written :  Weep  with  them  that  weep, 
and,  again,  If  one  memher  suffer,  let  all  the  memhers  suffer  with  it.  The 
Church,  therefore,  bewails  and  will  lament  her  sons  and  daughters 
whom  the  sword  has  not  as  yet  slain,  but  who  are  banished  and  carried 
off  to  distant  lands  where  sin  openly  oppresses,  and  shamelessly 
abounds.  There  freemen  are  put  up  for  sale.  Christians  are  reduced 
to  slavery,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  most  shameful,  most  vile,  and  apostate 
Picts. 

16.  Therefore,  in  sadness  and  grief  shall  I  cry  aloud.  0  most 
lovely  and  beloved  brethren,  and  sons  whom  I  begot  in  Christ,  I  cannot 
reckon  them,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  I  am  not  worthy  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  either  GK>d  or  men.  The  wickedness  of  the  wicked  hath 
prevailed  against  us.  We  are  hecome  as  it  were  strangers.  Perchance 
they  do  not  believe  that  we  received  one  haptism,  or  that  we  have  one 
God  and  Father.  It  is  in  their  eyes  a  shameful  thing  that  we  were 
bom  in  Ireland.  As  He  saith,  JSdve  ye  not  one  God?  Why  do  ye^ 
each  one,  forsake  his  neighbour  ? 

17.  Therefore  I  grieve  for  you,  I  grieve,  0  ye  most  dear  to  me. 
But  again,  I  rejoice  within  myself.  /  have  not  laboured  for  nought, 
and  my  journey  to  a  strange  land  was  not  in  vain.  And  yet,  there 
happened  a  crime  so  horrid  and  unspeakable !  Thank  God,  it  was  as 
baptized  believers  that  ye  departed  from  the  world  to  paradise.  I  can 
see  you.  Ye  have  begun  to  remove  to  where  there  shall  he  no  night  nor 
sorrow  nor  death  any  more,  but  ye  shall  leap  like  calves  loosened  from 
tlieir  honds,  and  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  and  they  shall  he  ashes 
under  your  feet. 

18.  Ye  therefore  shall  reign  with  apostles,  and  prophets,  and 
martyrs.  Ye  shall  take  everlasting  kingdoms,  as  He  Himself  wit- 
nesseth,  saying:  'They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit 
dow?i  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers  and  murderers ;  and  liars  and  false 
swearers  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  of  everlasting  fire.     Doth  not 
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the  apostle  rightly  say :  Where  the  righteous  shall  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  sinner  and  the  ungodly  transgressor  of  the  law  recognize 
himself? 

19.  Wherefore  then,  where  shall  Coroticus  with  his  guilty 
followers,  rehels  against  Christ,  where  shall  they  see  themselves — they 
who  distribute  baptized  damsels  as  rewards,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  a 
miserable  temporal  kingdom,  which  verily  passes  away  in  a  moment 
like  a  cloud  or  smoke  which  is  verily  dispersed  hy  the  wind  ?  So  shall 
the  deceitful  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  hut  let  th& 
righteous  feast  in  great  constancy  with  Christ.  They  shall  judge 
nations,  and  shall  have  dominion  over  ungodly  kings  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 

20.  /  testify  before  Ood  and  His  angels  that  it  will  be  so  as  He 
has  signified  to  my  unskilfulness.  The  words  are  not  mine,  but  of 
God  and  the  apostles  and  prophets,  who  have  never  lied,  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  Latin.  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.    Por  God  hath  spoken. 

21.  I  beseech  earnestly  that  whatever  servant  of  God  be  ready 
that  he  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  so  that  on  no  account  it  be  suppressed 
by  anyone,  but  much  rather  be  read  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
yea,  in  the  presence  of  Coroticus  himself,  if  so  be  that  God  may  inspire 
them  to  amend  their  lives  to  God  some  time,  so  that  even  though  late 
they  may  repent  of  their  impious  doings  (murderer  as  he  is  in  regard 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord !),  and  may  liberate  the  baptized  women 
captives  whom  they  had  taken,  so  that  they  may  deserve  to  live  to 
God,  and  be  made  whole,  here  and  in  eternity. 

Peace  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TEXT. 

Title, — Although  the  titles  Confessio  and  Epistola  are  here  applied 
to  these  two  little  works  respectively,  in  accordance  with  estahlished 
usage,  yet  it  is  prohable  that  they  were  originally  known  as  Lxbri  Saneti 
Patricii  Episcopi,  the  title  we  find  in  A.  This  is  supported  by  the 
colophon  of  the  Confession  in  CF3F4,  Explicit  liber  t,  Ineipit  liber  ii^ 
and  by  the  Vitae,  which  refer  to  them  as  Zibri,  or  Liber  JEpistolarum 
(so  Vitae  iii.  11 ;  iv.  1 ;  Trip.  pp.  10,  18),  or  Libriov  Liber  JEpiseopi  (so 
Yitae  ii.  4,  11;  iii.  4).  The  special  name  Confetsio  found  in  the  titles 
of  Liber  i.  in  CFsF4  is  one  otthe  many  indications  of  the  affinity  of 
those  three  kss.  It  is  possible  that  the  scribe  of  B,  in  using  the  term 
Uita  Beati  Patricii^  was  influenced  by  Vita  iv.  16,  in  which  §  16  of  this 
edition  is  cited  as  in  libro  quern  de  uita  et  conuersatione  sua  ipse  earn- 
posuit, 

P.  235,  1.  2. — Patricius. — According  to  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  he 
was  also  named  Sochet :  '*  Patricius  qui  et  Sochet  uocabatur."  So  the 
B[3rmn  of  St.  Fiacc,  ''  Sucat  his  name  [it]  was  said."  This  was  ''  his 
name  from  his  parents"  (Vit.  Trip.,  p.  17).  A  note  on  St.  Fiacc's 
Hymn,  quoted  Vit.  Trip.^  p.  413,  explains  Sucat  as,  Beus  belli^  uel 
Fortis  belli.  Tfrechdn  assigns  him  four  names  :  ''  Inueni  iiii  nomina 
in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultanum  episcopum  Conchubumensium  : 
Sanctus  Magonus,  qui  est  clarus,  Succetus  qui  est . . .  Patricius  .  .  . 
Cothirthiacus  quia  seruiuit  uii  [iu]  domibus  magorum.  Et  empsit 
ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat  Miliuc  maccu-Boin  magus,  et 
seruiuit  illi  uii  annis."  The  Tripartite  Life  (p.  17)  adds  to  this  that 
Patrick  received  the  name  Magonius  from  Saint  Germanus,  and  that 
of  **  Patricius,  that  is,  pater  ciuium,  from  Pope  Celestine."  So  too 
the  Preface  to  the  Hymn  of  St.  SecUnall.  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  Patricius  is  indicative  of  curialis  rank. 

P.  235,  1.  2. — Peccator  is  a  self -depreciatory  epithet  of  Patricius. 
Cf.  **  Patricius  peccator  indoctus  scilicet,"  Conf.  62,  Ep.  1.  Compare 
Bionysius  JSxiyuus, 

P.  235,  1.  'I.—Eusticissmus.—CL  §§  11,  12,  46. 

P.  235,  1.  3. —  Contemptihilis  sum, — In  A  the  words  apt^d plurimos 
close  u  paragraph  which  is  followed  by  a  space,  such  as  is  that  between 
the  last  words  of  the  Confession  and  the  appended  note.  This  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  contempt ibil is  sum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superlative  is  most  in  accordance  with  Patrick's  hyper- 
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bolical  style ;  and  it  is  not  natural  to  take  apud  plur.  in  connection 
with  rust,  et  tnin.  He  was  rustieissimus  et  minimua  omn.  fid.  in  his 
own  estimation,  eontemptibilissimus  in  that  of  others. 

P.  235,  1.  4. —  Calpamum  diaconum,  &c. — According  to  Ep.  10, 
Patrick's  father  was  a  decurio  in  his  native  village,  as  well  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  :  '^Ingenuus  fui  secundum  camem,  decorione 
patre  nascor."  Muirchu  (JB),  cap.  1,  repeats  the  statement  of  the 
Confession  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  Galpomus  ^  Cualfami 
diaconi  ortus  ")  and  Potitus ;  Marianus  Scotus,  in  his  Chronicle,  Ann. 
872,  reverses  it:  ** Presbyter  fuit  ipse  Calpum,  filius  diaconi  nomine 
Potid."  Similarly  Yit.  Trip.,  p.  9 ;  while  the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiaco 
suppresses  the  fact  that  Patrick's  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
in  Holy  Orders :  '^  Son  of  Calpum,  son  of  Otide,  grandson  of  deacon 
Odisse."  The  same  pedigree  is  also  found  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  twice, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

If  Odissus  were  a  deacon,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the 
insertion  of  the  words  filii  Odisti  (A  "*.)  after  Potiti^  once  preshyteri 
would  naturally  be  taken  with  Odissi^  not  with  the  remoter  antecedent. 
The  Preface  (B)  to  the  Hymn  of  St.  Sechnall  agrees  with  Marianus 
Scotus  in  the  statement  that  Potitus  was  a  deacon,  not  a  presbyter. 
The  words  are :  '*  As  to  Patrick,  his  origin  was  of  the  Britons  of  Her* 
cluaide :  Calpum  was  his  father's  name ;  Fotaid  his  grandfather's,  who 
was  a  deacon ;  Conchess,  further,  was  his  mother ;  Lupait  and  Tigris 
were  his  two  sisters." 

Patrick's  mother's  name  is  also  given  by  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1 :  ''matre 
etiam  conceptus  Concesso  nomine,"  and  the  Vita  iv.  1,  which  quotes  as 
if  from  the  Confessio  :  ''  Ipse  testatur  lib.  Epist.,  Ego  sum  Patrieius 
£^alfumii  filius  matrem  habens  Conchessam,"  Marianus  Scotus  adds, 
1.  c,  that  she  was  sister  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  ''  She  was  a  kins- 
woman of  Martin's."     (Vit.  Trip.,  p.  9.) 

The  reading  of  B,  Calpumium  diacanem  quondam,  is  intended  to 
suggest  that  Calpumius  had  renounced  his  orders  before  his  marriage. 
Jocelin,  on  the  other  hand  (Yita  vi.  1),  represents  his  ordination  as 
having  taken  place  after  the  birth  of  his  children. 

P.  235,  1.  4.  JFilium  quendam. — '*  A  son."  The  reading  quondam, 
^*  Son  of  the  late  Potitus,"  is  pointless. 

P.  235,  1.  5. — Qui  fuit  uico  is  also  the  reading  of  Muirchu  (B), 
cap.  1. 

P.  235, 1.  5. — Pannauem  Tabemiae, — The  most  ancient  comment  on 
this  name  is  that  given  by  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1 ,  *^  Bannauem  thaburindec 
haut  procul  a  mari  nostro,  quem  uicum  constanter  indubitanterque 
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comperimus  esse  TJentre."  This  last  clause  is  quoted  by  Probus, 
( Yita  y .  1 ),  with  the  change  of  Uenire  into  Neutriae  prouinciae.  Muirchu 
has  previously  stated  that  Patrick  was  '^  in  Britannis  natus."  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Muirchu*s  Ventre  is  another  form  or 
a  corruption  of  the  name  NemthuTf  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
Patrick's  birthplace  in  the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc  :  **  Patrick  was  bom  in 
Nemthur ;  this  is  what  is  narrated  in  stories." 

A  note  on  this  opening  line  of  the  hymn  explains  I^emthur  as 
'*  a  city  which  is  among  Britons  of  the  North,  viz.  Ail-cluade  "  ;  and 
with  this  agrees  the  Preface  (B)  to  the  Hymn  of  St.  Sechnall,  quoted 
above,  "  As  to  Patrick,  his  origin  was  of  the  Britons  of  Her-cluaide.'' 
Ail-cludde,  or  Her-cluaide,  is  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde.  Hogan 
{Analect.  BolL  i.,  p.  549),  following  TJssher  {ep,  eit.,  p.  819),  identifies 
Bannauem  with  Eillpatrick,  near  Dumbarton.  Todd  (St.  Patrick, 
p.  357)  quotes  Lanigan  as  having  suggested  that  Bonauem,  as  they 
spell  it,  might,  as  a  Celtic  word,  be  possibly  translated  river'^s  mouth. 
There  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  an  article  by  Bishop 
P.  F.  Moran  in  The  Dublin  Review^  April,  1880.  See  also  Irish  Liber 
Symnorum,  ii.,  p.  176. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  published  in 
The  Academy  of  11th  May,  1895,  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  that 
bannauem  Tabemiae  (last  word  written  tabnie  in  F,)  is  a  mistake  for 
bannauetabrniae,  i.e.,  Bannauenta  Britanniae,  which  he  identifies 
with  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  Similarly 
F.  Haverfield  in  Eng,  Hist,  Review,  Oct.  1895.  Daventry  is  in  the 
very  centre  of  England ;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with 
Muirchu's  description  of  Ventre  as  "haut  procul  a  mari  nostro."  It 
is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  too  that  the  intense  dislike  which  Patrick 
displays  towards  the  Picts  ^prsBsertim  indignissimorum  pessimorum 
apostatarumque  Pictorum,"  Ep.  §§  2,  15)  is  most  naturally  accounted 
for  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  near  them.  Besides,  he  would 
have  written  Britanniarum, 

P.  235,  1.  6.  Capturam  dedi, — This  peculiar  phrase  occurs  again, 
Conf.  §§  10,  21.  B  has  the  emendation  didicihere  and  in  §  10.  Denis 
has  the  following  note  on  his  own  reading,  in  capturam  decidi :  **  Ita 
haec  verba  citat  auctor  Vitae  iv.  apud  Colganum  :  ecgraphum  nostrum 
habebat  capt.  dedt:  Usserus,  pag.  832,  capt.  didiciy  A  reference  to 
TJssher's  work,  Brit.  EccUh,  Ant.^  I.e.,  shows  that  Denis  has  here  made 
a  slip.  Ussher  gives  the  reading  d^di.  It  is  possible  that  Patrick  coined 
the  phrase  on  the  analogy  of  Ps.  Ixvii.  18,  **  Cepisti  captiuitatem." 

P.  235,  1.  7.    Annorum — xui, — The  reading  of  li,  quindecim,  is 
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intended  to  suggest  that  Patrick's  captivity  immediately  followed  the 
sin  committed,  as  he  tells  us  (§  27),  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

P.  236,  1.  8.  JEKberione, — This  form  occurs  also  in  Conf.  16,  23,  28, 
41,62;  Ep.  1,  5, 10,  12;  Hiheria,  Ep.  16;  Fox  Byherionacum,  Conf. 
23 ;  Ad  Hibernas  gentes,  Conf.  37. 

P.  235,  1.  8. '  Tot  milia  hominum  occurs  again,  Conf.  14,  50 ;  cf . 
Ep.  14,  **  Cum  tot  milia  solidorum." 

P.  235,11.11,12.  Iram  aninurtionis  9uae, — The  emendation  indigna- 
tionis  in  B  is  intended  to  bring  the  quotation  into  exact  agreement 
with  the  text  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  49.  But  the  words  really  are  cited  from 
Isaiah  xlii.  25. 

P.  235,  1. 13.  Faruitas  mea, — There  are  several  such  periphrases  for 
ego  in  these  tracts,  e.g.,  "Paruitas  nostra,"  Ep.  9;  ''Incredulitas  mea," 
Conf.  2 ;  '^Ignorantia  mea,"  Conf.  2,  62  ("  Mea  ign.") ;  *•  Mea  gratia," 
Conf.  37,  Ep.  11  ;  *' Insipientia  mea,"  Conf.  46;  "  Neglegentia  mea," 
Conf.  46  ;  "  Modicitaa  mea,"  Conf.  60 ;  •*  Imperitia  mea,"  Ep.  20. 

P.  236, 1. 14.  Aperuit  sanaum  incredulitatis  meae, — Ineredtditas  mea 
is  best  taken  as  a  periphrasis  for  ego.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
cardie  tnei  is  consequently  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  It  was 
possibly  due  to  a  desire  to  see  a  reference  to  Jer.  iv.  19,  *'  Sensus  cordis 
mei,"  and  Heb.  iii.  12,  ''Cor  malignum  incredulitatis."  The  phrase 
adoliecentiae  ignorantiae  meae  just  below  was  similarly  a  stumbling- 
block  to  later  copyists.  Note  that  B  differs  from  the  others  in  its 
method  of  getting  over  it. 

P.  236, 1.  2. — Consulattie  =  consolatuB^  as  always  in  A.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  read  me  than  mei^  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

P.  236, 11.  5,  6.  Ut , ..  exaltare, —  Ut  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  also 
in  Conf.  14,  **  Ut  .  .  .  relinquere,"  and  Conf.  43,  **Ut  .  .  .  uisitare." 

P.  236,  1. 10.  Omnia  tenentem.^Omnitenens  is  found  in  Tertullian 
and  St.  Augustine  as  the  rendering  of  travroKpanap^  Almighty. 

P  236,  1.  18. — CFjF^  punctuate  :  ipeiue.     Moxfuturum^  &c. 

P.  237,  1.  10. — In  die  ilia, — Diee  (sing.)  is  feminine  also  in  Conf. 
16,  18  (only  read  in  A),  19  (bis  in  rell.)  27,  33  (CFsF*),  42,  52,  59. 
Ep.  3.     It  is  masc.  in  Conf.  19  (A),  26,  29,  33  (Boll.)  52. 

P.  237,  1.  14.  i^tf  incederem^  in  linguam  hominum. — Ineedertm 
=  inciderem,  as  R  writes  it.  Todd  (^S^^.  Patrick^  p.  311)  renders  the 
phrase,  *'  I  was  afraid  of  falling  upon  the  language  of  men  [i.e.  I  was 
afraid  of  attempting  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  civilized  world]  "; 
and  W.  Stokes  {Vit.  Trip.,  p.  359)  explains  it,  "I  feared  offending 
against  [doing  violence  to]  the  language  of  men."  Both  these  explana- 
tions seem  rather  forced.    It  means  rather,  as  Ferguson  renders  it,  **I 
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feared  Lest  I  should  fall  in  censure  of  men's  tongues.*'  The  phrase  is 
possibly  modelled  on  2  Sam.  xziy.  14,  *'  Melius  est  ut  incidam  in 
manus  Domini .  •  •  quam  in  manus  hominam."  Dr«  Grwynn  compares : 

'<  On  eyil  days  though  faU'n,  and  evil  tongues."— Par.  Lott^  yii.  26. 

P.  237, 11. 15, 16.  Qui  optitne — comhiherunt, — Prof.  Bury  *'  suspects 

that  itaque  has  got  out  of  its  place,  and  should  precede  dediei :  %taqu4 

— sicut^  as  in  p.  238, 1.  6.     But  if  the  text  is  sound,  p.  239,  1.  14, 

should  be  compared,  where  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  the  force  of 

the  German   'also.'"      The   sense  is  well  given   by  Sir  Samuel 

Perguson : — 

'*  Who,  excellently  yersed  in  ciyio  law, 
And  sacred  letters,  in  a  like  degree." 

lura  is  a  necessary  emendation :  see  §  13,  ''  legis  periti." 

P.  237,  1. 17.  Sermo  et  loquela,  in  S.  John  yiii.  43,  are  the  transla* 
tion  respectively  of  \6yo^  and  XaXia;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
distinction  in  meaning  of  the  two  words  was  present  to  Patrick's  mind. 

P.  237,  L  18.  In  linguam  alienam, — It  is  not  clear  whether  he 
means  Latin  or  Irish.  The  latter  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  (Conf.  1)  of  the  Irish  as  alienigenae. 

P.  237,  1, 19.  Saliua, — Ferguson,  **By  the  savour  of  the  style  I 
use."  Of.  Aug.,  Ojpp.,  tom.  3,  p.  395,  a.  1.,  *'  Et  ab  altera,  ut  credo,, 
saliua  oris  eius  uicem  laborem  causam  suscepi." 

P.  237,  1.  26.  Quod  ante  praefatus  sum. — Viz.,  concerning  the  early 
age  at  which  his  education  was  interrupted.  He j  proceeds  now  to 
repeat  the  fact  with  emphasis. 

P.  238, 1.  I.  In  uerhis. — The  substitution  of  u  for  h  is  common  in 
Hss. ;  and  it  has  been  very  generally  thought  that  the  true  reading 
here  is  imherhis  or  inherhis  (so  Ware).  However,  in  uerhis  gives  a  good 
sense,  whether  we  connQoi piter  in  uerhis^  '.a  boy  in  language,'  or,  as  in, 
B,  in  uerhis  capt.  dedi, '  I  went  into  bondage  in  language  as  well  as 
limb.' 

P.  238,  1.  4.  Nbn  desertus, — This  is  practically  the  conjecture  of 
W.  Stokes,  who  reads  disertus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  in  A 
desertus  =  *  learned'  (see  1.  11  "  etsi  non  deserta"),  but  disertum  -  *  a 
desert ' :  e.g.  §§  19,  22,  **  Per  disertum  iter  fecimus  " ;  desertus  is  alsa 
nearer  in  form  to  deeritis  (A). 

P.  238,  1.  4.  Sermonem, — So  present  editor.  The  contraction  bar 
which  denotes  in  or  n  is  easily  forgotten  by  a  scribe,  or  obliterated. 

P.  238,  1.  5.  Spiritus  •  .  .  adfectus, — Adfectus  in  the  sphere  of  the 
human  corresponds  to  Spiritus  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine. 
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P.  238,  1.^8.  Aliquantoi. — I.e.  the  aliquanti  seniores  of  §§  26,  37. 

P.  238|  1.  10.  Adpetere  dehemus  refers  to  §  10,  '^Adpeto  in 
fienectute  mea,"  &c. 

P.  238,  1.  12*  Jtatum  fortissimum. — Ratum  occnrB  in  Ducange 
{Ohssarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatui)  in  the  sense  deliberatum^ 
eofutitutum,  Forttssimum  is  possibly  an  echo  of  2  Cor.  x.  10, 
''  Epistolae  inquinnt  graues  sunt  et  fortes."  It  is  also  possible  that 
ratum  may  be  a  trace  of  an  original  reading,  mtnistratum  or  ministrata. 
ThisTword  occurs  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  which  is  quoted  in  the  context. 

P.  238,  1. 16.  Unde  ego^  &c. — The  sentence  is  incomplete;  neseio 
suggested  eeio.     For  primui,  Prof.  Bury  conjectures  tmtM. 

P.  238,  1.  24.  JDominieati.—The  term  domnt  (CF3F4)  was  applied 
to  Church  dignitaries.  Domtnieatus  is  the  adj*  of  dominicun^  ^  a 
demesne' :  ''Lords  of  the  land  "  (Ferguson).  Ducange  does  not  give 
any  instance  of  the  word  as  applied  to  persons.  Prof.  Bury  says,  **  It 
is  simply  domini  eaii,  '  clever,  or  smart,  sirs*'  "  Domini  ignari  is  a 
plausible  reading,  suggesting  that  Patrick  had  two  classes  of  scoffers 
in  view :  those  who  were  religious,  and  those  who  were  not. 

P.  238,1)1.26.  DeUstahilem  huius  mundi.—*' The  butt  of  this 
world's  scorn"  (Ferguson). 

P.  239,  1.  8.  ExagaUiat. — This  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
exageUa^  which  is  thus  explained  by  Ducange — ''  Trutiua,  sen  potius 
quota  pars  quae  unicuique  haeredum  ex  successione  obuenit:  legitima 
pars  haeredis,  cum  aliis  ueluti  ad  ezagium  sen  trutinam  exaequata." 
The  word  thus  passes  from  the  meaning  of  balances  to  that  of  legacy. 

P.  239,  1.  9.  Bahtitaui  tot  milia  hominum. — The  same  claim  is  made 
in  identical  terms  in  §  50 :  cf.  §  42,  ''Nescimus  numerum  eorum" ; 
£p.  2,  ''Quos  ego  innumoros  Deo  genui";  £p.  12,  16,  ''Enumerare 
nequeo." 

P.  239,  1.  11.  Concederet — Prof.  Bury  conjectures  coneederety  et 
postj  &c. 

P.  239,  L  12.  Quod  ego,  &c. — Quod  is  constantly  used  by  Patrick  as 
an  indeclinable  relative ;  e.g.  Conf .  20,  **  Quod  memor  ero  "  ;  30,  "  De 
mea  opera  quod  dediceram";  32,  '' Defensionem  quod  ego  non  inter- 
fui"  .  .  .  **Quod  non  eram  dignus";  Ep.  10,  '' Misericordiam  quod 
ago  "  ;  20,  ''  IJerba  quod  ego  Latinum  exposui." 

P.  239,  1.  14.  Sed. — Ferguson  explains  sed  here  and  in  p.  241, 
1. 17,  as  equivalent  to  the  Irish  a^A^^nisi.  He  connects  seddeueneram 
with  the  preceding  words,  ''  such  grace  As,  till  I  came  to  Ireland,  I 
nor  knew  Nor  ever  hoped." 

P.  239, 1.  14.  Peeora  paseeham. — ^P^cora  more  naturally  denotes  ow^« 
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than  iues.  Tirech^n,  however,  says  positively ''  Miliuc  .  .  •  porcarium 
possuit  enm  in  montanis  oonvallibus."  And  alsa  Muirchu  (A),  ii., 
cap.  14,  *'  Aliquando  sues  custodiens  perdidit  eas,  et  anguelus  ueniena 
ad  eum  sues  indicauit  illi/' 

F.  239, 1. 23.  Ad  patriam  tuam. — The  addition  in  relL,  it  terram  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  et  iterum,   Muirchu  gives  the  oracle  as  in  A. 

P.  239, 1.  25.  Parata  est, — Tfrechfin  adds  :  *'  Surge  et  ambula." 

P.  239,  1. 25.  Hahehat  =  il-y  avait  (W.  Stokes). 

P.  240, 1.  1.  Intermisst. — This  must  mean  <I  left ' ;  but  the  usage 
is  unparalleled.  Perguson  notes  that  it  is  ''as  if  the  thought 
expressed  in  this  singular  use  of  intermttto  had  been  conceived  in 
some  form  of  the  Irish  etar-scairim,  that  is,  inter  sepa/roP 

P.  240,  1.  1.  JSbminem. — i.e.  Miliucc  (Muirchu,  A).  Tirechdn 
gives  the  name  as  Miliuc  maccu-Boin.  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  speaks  of 
Patrick  as  "apud  quondam  gentilem  immitemque  regem  in  servitute 
detentus,"  and,  **  deserto  tiranno  gentilique  homine  cum  actibus  suis.'^ 

P.  240,  1.  1.  Sex  annis. — **  more  hebraico,"  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1* 
Tfrechdn  fixes  the  duration  of  Patrick's  captivity  as  seven  years. 

P.  240, 1.  2.  Ad  honum, — ^Ferguson  trans.,  ''  God,  who  shewed  me 
well  The  way  to  go,"  and  compares  the  Irish  ffo  maith,  B  transposes 
the  clauses  so  as  to  make  honum  «  '  a  good  man.'  In  Boll,  a  further 
transposition  takes  place:  ''/n  uirt,  Dei  qui  uiam  meam  dir.  ueni  ad 
PenumJ^  Benum  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Bonum,  as  Denis's  note 
is  ^^Boandum  Yitae  scriptores  uocant,  Buuindam  Ptolemaeus,  Bayn 
hodiemae  tabulae."  Denis  assumed  then  that  Patrick  embarked  at 
the  Boyne,  following  Vit.  Trip.,  p.  22.  There  is  no  specification  of 
place  in  the  other  Lives. 

P.  240, 1.  5. — ETaberem,  This  reading  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  §  31  haheo  is  spelt  abeo  in  A.  The  reading  ut  haherem  inde  naviga/re 
might  be  an  example  of  the  use  of  haheo  found  in  Low  Latin  to  express 
the  future  ;  e.g.  resurgere  hahent  =  *  will  rise  again,'  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Yita  ii.  18  paraphrases:  ''locutus  est  ut  haberet  nauiga- 
tionem  cum  illis."  On  the  other  hand,  Probus  (Vita  v.  4)  thus 
explains  the  wrath  of  the  shipmaster:  '^Nauclerus  uero  cum  locutus 
esset  ad  eum  de  mercede  nauis,  ille  respondit  se  non  habere." 

P.  240,  1. 13. — Ex  fide  ^  *in  good  faith,  sincerely,  earnestly' :  cf. 
§  19,  **  Conuertemini  ex  fide,"  and  23,  **  Ex  fide  rogauerunt  me." 

P.  240,  11.  14,  15. — Reppuli  sugere  mammellas  eormn. — As  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (Introd.,  p.  214),  the  ms.  variations  in  this  passage 
constitute  one  of  the  most  stiiking  proofs  that  the  six  existing  mss, 
fall  into  three  groups.     The  reading  fugere  or  fugire  can  be  easily 
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explained  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  letters  f  and  f  (s)  in  kss. 
Amieitias  (CF4)  is  a  not  very  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficulty  hy  a  reference  to  the  context,  '^Fac  nohiscum  amicitiam," 
and  mammas  (BFsR)  is  a  natural  substitution  for  the  not  very 
obyiouB  diminutive  mammellas. 

We  may,  I  think,  dismiss  the  idea  that  there  is  any  reference  here 
to  the  Yulg.  of  Is.  Ix.  16,  '^  Suges  lac  gentium,  et  mamilla  regum  lacta- 
beris."  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  "N.  T.,  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  Yulg.  in  Patrick's  citations  from  the  0.  T. ;  and 
he  quotes  Isaiah  five  times.  The  LXX  is  irXovrov  fiaa-iXttov  ^ayco-at, 
'^Diyitias  regum  comedes"  (Bieron.  in  Esai.).  Some  plausibility 
is  given  to  the  reference  by  the  transposition  of  clauses  effected  by 
Br.  W.  Stokes,  who  places  quia  gentes  erant  immediately  after  Dei.  The 
words  of  Isaiah  convey  a  promise  of  an  advantageous  domination  over 
the  Gentiles.  Here  the  context  implies  that  sugers  mammellas  refers 
to  some  compliance  with  heathen  customs,  some  form  of  ratification  of 
friendship,  which  Patrick  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  '*  fear  of 
God  "  ;  but  that  his  hope  of  converting  some  of  the  heathen  sailors  to 
Christianity  induced  him  to  remain  in  their  company.  Prof.  Bury 
takes  a  similar  view.     See  his  note  on  p.  321. 

P.  240, 1.  1 6.   Gmtes  =  *  heathen  ' :  cf .  Conf .  84,  37,  48,  Ep.  1,  14. 

P.  240, 1. 17. — Ohtinui, — Ducange  assigns  to  ohtinere  in  Low  Latin 
the  meanings  oecupare,  uincers,  superare.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  '  remain '  or  *  stay,'  but  the  context  demands  that  sense  to  be  assigned 
to  the  word  here :  "  80  I  clave  to  them  "  (Ferguson). 

P.  240, 1. 18. — Terram  eaepimvs, — Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  says :  "Ad 
Britanias  nauigauit."  This,  Professor  Bury  considers  a  blunder  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  statement  in  §  23,  *'  Et  iterum  post 
paucos  annos  in  Britannis  eram."  {Guardian,  Kov.  20,  1901.)  But 
see  In  trod.,  p.  225. 

P.  241,  1.  6.  Eefecti. — The  ellipse  of  est  or  sunt  after  the  past 
participle  is  common  in  St.  Patrick:  cf.  Ep.  3,  "Dum  crudeliter 
trucidati  atque  mactati." 

P.  241,  1.  6.  Canes  eorum  repleti  sunt. — The  reading  eames  (CF^*) 
is  due  to  some  scribe  who  did  not  understand  how  the  dogs  came  to 
be  with  the  sailors.  Reuelati  (BFjE)  is  plainly  an  emendation  of 
releuati  (CF4),  and  means  that  the  dogs  that  were  left  behind,  having 
somehow  obtained  food,  overtook  their  masters. 

P.  241,  1.  12.  Deo  gratias  must  be  connected  with  what  follows, 
as  in  Conf.  28, 42,  Ep.  17.  Vita  ii.  19  represents  the  words  as  having 
been  actually  spoken  by  Patrick  in  reply  to  the  heathen :  '*  Et  dixit  P., 
Deo  gratias  ago."     Muirchu  (B),  cap.  2,  extends  the  abstinence  of 
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Patrick  from  the  honey  to  abstinenee  from  all  food,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  offered  to  idols:  ''Die  autem  aanctus  Patricins 
nichil  gastans  de  his  cibis,  inunolaticnm  enim  erat,  nee  esnricnSy 
nee  sitiens,  mansit  illesDs."  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Yitaiii.  16. 
Deo  yratias  is  a  favourite  expression  with  St.  Patrick.  It  occurs 
twice  in  the  Dicta  Patrieii;  cf.  also  Conf.  30,  "  Gratias  ago  ei" ;  34, 
''  Indefessam  gratiam  ago  Deo  meo" ;  ''Deo  gratias  semper  agere^; 
46, ''  Sine  cessatione  Deo  gratias  agere" ;  and  the  story  in  Muirchu  (A), 
cap.  23,  of  St.  Patrick's  constant  repetition  of  yroMocham^  i.e.  Gratias 
agamus. 

P.  241,  1.  16.  Nihil  memhrorum,  &c.  The  reference  to  this  in 
Muirchu  (B),  cap.  2,  is  worth  quoting :  ''  Satanas  .  .  .  fingens  saxa 
ingentia,  et  quasi  comminuens  iam  membra ;  sed  inuocato  Helia  bina 
uoce,  ortus  est  ei  sol,"  &c.  The  reading  of  Boll.,  et  omnium  meorum 
membrorum  uires  abstulit,  is  taken  from  Vita  iv.  as  well  as  saxwm  inyens 
(so  A)  and  inttoearem.  Ferguson,  explaining  sed  as  equivalent  to  the 
Irish  acht  s  nin,  renders  it  hut  so  mueh. 

''  So  that  in  all  my  limbs 
Bemained  not  but  so  much  of  power  as  brought 
Into  my  mind  the  thought  to  cry,  '  Helias.'  '* 

However,  Sed  unde  mihi  uenit . .  ,  ut  uoearem  ?  is  exactly  parallel 
to  Sed  unde  uenit  illi  .  ,  ,  ut  .  .  ,  me  .  .  .  dehonestaret  ?  §  32. 

P.  241, 1. 17.  Seliam, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Patrick  regarded 
his  shouting  of  the  name  ^Teliae  as  due  to  unconscious  mental  action, 
and  that  the  name  was  chiefly  associated  in  his  mind  on  this  occasion 
with  the  sun  {JSekos).  Cf.  the  contrast  between  Christ,  the  true  sun, 
and  the  sun  which  we  see  with  the  eye  of  sense,  in  §  60.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Helias  can  only  mean  Ulijah^  and  in  this 
Muirchu  and  the  Yitse  are  right.  Probus  alone  has,  '  Cimi  trina  uoce 
invocasset  Christum,  solem  uerum."  Todd  {St.  Patrick^  p.  371) 
endeavours  to  prove  that  what  Patrick  really  did  say  was  Eli^  IJLj 
God. 

P.  242, 1.  3.  j&^  iterum — capt.  dedi. — Whether  we  interpret  this, 
with  Ferguson,  of  a  spiritual  captivity,  or  of  a  second  literal  captivity, 
the  words  must  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis,  as  Prof.  Bury  rightly 
points  out  {Guardian^  Nov.  20,  1901);  for  the  words  Ea  nocte^ 
&c.,  continue  the  nan^ative.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  that  Patrick's 
strange  demeanour  caused  the  sailors  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner.  The 
following  sentences  certainly  prove  that  he  considered  himself  as 
such.  CF3F4  have  a  full  stop  after  et  iterum,  as  though  a  quotation 
from  Scripture  should  follow,  as  in  §§  7  and  25. 
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P.  242, 1.  3.  Ha  node, — The  providential  appearance  of  tlie  lierd 
of  swine  seems  to  be  dated  eighteen  days  after  the  landing.  Patrick's 
captivity  of  two  months  began  that  night,  and  lasted  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  party  reached  their  destination.  The  transposition  in 
BolL  of  §§  21  and  22  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  place  events  in  proper 
sequence  of  time. 

Muirchu  (B),  cap.  3.,  places  Patrick's  second  captivity  ''many 
years"  after  the  incident  of  the  sailors,  ''£t  iterum  post  multos 
annos  capturam  ab  alienigenis  pertulit."  Cap.  4  opens  with,  ''Et 
iterum  post  paucos  annos  ut  antea  in  patria  sua  propria  apud  parentes 
sues  requievit."  This,  as  Prof.  Bury  shows,  .is  a  blunder  due  to 
Patrick's  parenthetical  mention  of  it  {Ouardian^  Nov.  20,  1901). 

P.  242,  U.  6,  9.  It  should  be  noted  that  Muirchu  read  9$xagemmo  die 
.  •  •  deeimo  die  .  .  .  ad  homines"  The  reading  quarto  deeimo  die  was 
probably  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  §  52. 

P.  242,  1.  9.  Peruenimus  omnes. — The  reading  of  CF4,  ad  homines 
is  tempting,  but  must  be  rejected  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  we  have  accepted.  When  the  words  occur  for  the  second  time, 
1.  11,  the  evidence  (A  Boll.  Fs  R)  for  omnes  is  overwhelming,  and 
practically  determines  the  reading  in  the  first  occurrence  also.  There 
Ft  is  defective;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  ad  was  in  E  or  not,  owing 
to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  MS. ;  and,  as  A  BolL  omit  ad^  we 
must  suppose  homines  of  Boll.  R  to  be  a  blunder  for  omnes.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  ad  homines  gives  a  better  sense. 

Pi  242, 1. 12.  JBritannis— Todd  {St.  Patrick,  p.  356,  note  2)  observes 
that ''  the  plural  number  denotes  the  Roman  Britanniae  or  provinces  of 
Great  Britain,"  i.e.,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Maxima 
Caesariensis,  Flavia  Caesariensis,  and  Yalentia.  Ferguson  renders, 
''  Amongst  the  Britons,  as  in  the  Irish  gloss  on  Fiacc,  in  hretnaih." 
Patrick  also  uses  the  plural  Gallias,  p.  248,  1.  25.  Note  the  variations 
in  spelling  here  of  the  xss.,  and  that  Brittanniis  is  the  form  in 
§§  32,  48. 

P.  242,  1.  14.  Nusqmm, — Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  reads  numquam 
with  rell. 

P.  242, 1. 16.  Uidi  in  uisu  metis  occurs  again  in  §  29.  This  justifies 
us  in  regarding  the  reading  of  A  here,  in  sinu  noetisj  as  a  blunder. 
According  to  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  Patrick  at  the  time  of  these  visions 
was  thirty  years  old.  Prof.  Bury  {Guardian,  Nov.  20,  1901)  points 
out  that  this  is  a  blunder  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  §  27, 
*'Post  annos  triginta."  Muirchu  (B),  capp.  4,  5,  6,  interposes  a  visit 
to  Rome,  sad  a  long  stay  with  Germanus  in  Gaul,  between  certain 
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'  multae  uisioneB '  in  Britain,  and  the  voice  from  the  wood  of  Fochlut. 
See  note  on  p.  248,  L  25. 

P.  242,  L  17.  Uietorieus. — ^ProL  Bury  remarks  (I.e.)  : — **  It  is  cer- 
tain that  long  before  he  [Muirchu]  wrote,  the  hnman  Yictoricns  of  the 
Confession  had  been  glorified  by  popular  imagination  into  the  guardian 
angel  Yictoricus  or  Victor,  who  watched  oyer  Patrick,  and  took  a 
special  interest  in  Ireland."  In  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  we  read :  *'  Post 
frequentias  angelici  Uictorici  a  Deo  ad  ilium  missL"  Again,  cap.  6 — 
*'  lUe  antiquus  ualde  fidelis  Uietorieus  nomine,  qui  omnia  (B)  sibi  in 
Hibemica  seruitute  possito  antequam  essent  dixerat,  eum  crebris 
uissionibus  uissitauit.'*  (A).  Again,  Lib.  ii.  (A),  cap.  3  :  Uictor  erat 
anguelus  qui  Pat.  saepe  uissitare  solebat. 

P.  242, 1.  20.  Ubcem. — Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6,  gives  the  words  as 
*^XJocant  te  filii  et  filiae  siluae  Foclitae."  We  read  in  Tfrech^, 
fol.  11,  i^,  a,  '' Filiorum  clamantium  clamore  magno  uoces  audiuit 
in  utero  matrum  suarum  dicentium,  Ueni  sancte  Patrici,  saluos  nos 
facere."  Similarly  the  third  antiphon  appended  to  the  Hymn  of 
St.  SechnaU  :— 

«  Hibemenses  omnes  clamant  ad  te  pueri 
Ueni  sancte  Patrici  saluos  nos  facere." 

According  to  Vita  iii.  20  (Colgan's  ed.),  the  words  were,  hoch,  aillilo, 
fartaieh,  explained  by  Colgan  thus — ''  Heu,  accede  hue,  fer  auxilium." 
They  really  are  a  corruption  of  ochaillih  Fochla  (Bury,  Trans,  R,1.A. 
xxxii.,  sec.  c,  p.  209) :  cf.  Vit.  iv.  70,  vi.  21.  Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6, 
places  this  incident  in  Gaul — a  plain  contradiction  to  the  Confession. 
Prof,  liiirj  {Guardian^  Nov.  27,  1 901)  suggests  that  both  Muirchu  and 
the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc  (1.  16)  followed  in  this  and  other  matters  early 
Acta  of  St.  Patrick. 

P.  242, 1.  21.  Focluti, — Not  to  mention  the  corruptions  of  the  other 
Mss.  of  the  Confession,  this  name  is  given  in  Yita  ii.  21,  as  Foehlue ;  in 
Yita  iv.  25,  as  Fochluig ;  and  in  Yit.  Trip.,  p.  32,  as  6  chaillid  FocMad, 
Ussher's  note  {Brit.  Eccles,  Ant.,  p.  832)  is  as  follows  : — **  Est  autem 
nominatus  ille  locus  apud  Maionenses  in  Connacia ;  Tirechano  Sylva 
Fochloth  vel  Fochlithi,  Fiecho  Slebthiensi  Ciaille  Fochlad  dictus." 
This  wood  included  the  townlands  of  Crosspatrick  and  Donaghmore  in 
the  parish  of  Killala,  in  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  County  Mayo. 
(0*Donovaii,  Genealogies^  ^c,  of  Ily-Fiachrachy  Dublin,  1844,  p.  463, 
note.) 

P.  243,  1.  2.  Expertm. — This  word  occurs  three  times  within  a  few 
lines.     It  has  been  altered  to  expergefactus  in  the  later  mss.  in  §§  23, 
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24,  but  left  unchanged  in  §  25,  possibly  because  in  this  last  place  it 
was  supposed  to  come  from  expertor.  Ducango  quotes  expergo  in  the 
sense  of  expergefaeio  from  Nonnus,  "  Expergite  pectora  tarda."  Ex- 
pertus  is  most  likely  a  provincial  or  vulgar  pronunciation  of  ixperreetui 
or  Bxpergitus,  Dr.  Gwynn  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
twice  over  A  shortens  exp&f^recy;^^  and  lengthens  0ff[ie%]atu9y 
each  by  three  letters.  He  suggests  that  possibly  the  exemplar  had 
expertus.  •  .  .  efatus,  with  ree  in  the  margin,  meant  to  be  inserted  in 
expertui,  and  that  an  ignorant  scribe  mistook  it  for  a  correction  of 
effatuSf  and  finally  blundered  into  effieiatus. 

F.  243, 1.  2.  D$o  gratios. — CF^i  connect  these  words  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause.     See  note  on  p.  241,  1.  12. 

P.  243,  1.  5.  The  insertion  in  Boll,  aiter  peritissimit  is  taken  from 
Yita  iv.  17,  the  only  variation  being  spiritibus  for  sptritu.  It  also 
occun  in  almost  identically  the  same  words  in  Yita  ii.  13,  and  Trip., 
p.  18.  The  Yit8B,  however,  say  that  Patrick  heard  these  voices  while 
a  captive  in  Ireland.  Prof.  Bury  thinks  that  orahat  has  fallen  out 
after  peritissimis. 

P.  243, 1.  6.  EffatuB. — A  reads-  eficiatus  here  and  in  1. 12.  In  this 
place  all  the  later  copyists  understood  the  meaning  to  be  affatus ;  but  in 
1.  12  Fs  and  R  seem  to  have  taken  it  from  efieio  in  the  sense 
'transform.'  So  Ferguson,  **He  showed,  a  bishop."  As  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  example  in  Bucange  of  effieiatus  as  =  affatus  or 
effatuSf  and  as  the  same  sense  is  evidently  intended  in  both  places,  it 
seems  better  to  read  effatus  in  both  ;  it  occurs  again  §  33.  Dr.  Gwynn 
suggests  as  barely  possible  that  Patrick  coined  the  word  efficior  as  the 
opposite  of  inficior,  and  thus  =  *  to  affirm.' 

P.  243,  1.  12.  £ffatus  est  ut  sit  Spiritus. — The  context  proves  that 
Spiritus  is  the  correct  reading  here,  although  B,  if  we  may  trust 
Denis,  is  the  only  ms.  that  gives  it,  not  counting  F^  corr.  Hpiseopus 
is  written  almost  fully  in  A  ;  it  is  contracted  eps  in  the  other  xss. 
{sps  s  spiritus).  Ferguson  explains  it  of  ''  the  internal  presence  of  the 
great  bishop  of  souls." 

P.  243, 1. 18.  Uenerunt  et. — The  fact  that  R  reads  et  makes  it  likely 
that  ob  in  Boll,  is  a  conjecture  by  Denis.  He  would  connect  uenerunt 
e&ntra.  In  the  text,  as  it  stands,  the  sentence  is  broken  off  owing  to 
the  writer's  emotion. 

P.  243,  1.  21.  Conculcatiane,  The  noun  occurs  in  Is.  v.  5,  xxii.  5, 
xxviii.  18;  the  verb  in  Pss.  Ivi.  1,  2;  Ivii.  3. 

P.  243, 1.  24.  Occasionem.— The  end  of  §  26  and  beginning  of  §  27 
read  thus  in  CF1F4E :  reputeiur  occasionum.   Post,  &c.    The  passage  is 
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evidently  corrupt,  and  the  only  question  is,  What  emendation  will 
least  disturb  the  text?  The  reading  of  Boll.,  reptUetur  occasion  Nam 
post .  .  .  inwn.  me^  adu.,  is  most  likely  a  conjecture  of  Denis's,  but  a 
very  plausible  one.  Oeeasio  might  be  rendered  'unfair  attack.' 
Ducange  notes  that  it  has  the  meaning  lis  iniusts  intenUUa^  as 
well  as  those  of  damnatio^  periculum^  diserimen.  The  word  occurs 
in  some  such  sense  in  §  5*5 ;  and  num  is  written  for  nam  in  §  25  in 

On  the  other  hand,  inuenerunt  me^  '  they  found  me,'  is  meaning- 
less, unless  we  suppose  that  Patrick  was  hiding.  If  we  could  be  sure 
that  here  Boll.  «  B,  we  might  venture  .upon  a  transposition  of  the 
words,  as  Dr.  Grwynn  has  suggested  to  me,  and  read  inuenerunt  adu, 
me  uerhum :  cf.  Acts  xxiv.  20,  **  Dicant  si  quid  inuenerunt  in  me  ini- 
quitatis."  But  the  fact  that  E  here  agrees  with  CFtF^  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  B  did  so  too;  and  the  conjecture  oecasumem  only 
involves  the  omission  of  me  (Boll.  om.  et)y  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
close  to  §  26,  and  is  commended  by  the  allusion  to  Dan.  vi.  5. 

P.  244,  1.  12.  Memoratis  supradietis, — This  refers  to  the  Sentores 
of  §  26.     For  supradietus  cf.  Ep.  3. 

P.  244,  1.  15.  Male  uidimus^  &c. — The  reading  of  A,  audtuimus,  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the  following  line.  Nudato  nomine  is 
explained  by  the  preceding  sine  honere;  and,  as  the  responsum  diumum 
is  contrasted  with  the  scriptum — the  human  impeachment — it  seems 
best  to  refer  desiynaii  to  Patrick  himself.  But  it  cannot  mean  *  bishop 
designate/  since  he  was  already  a  bishop,  see  p.  243,  1.  18.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  scriptum  was  an  accusatory  document  in  which 
Patrick  was  designatus  by  name  merely,  his  episcopal  rank  and  title 
being  ignored.  Or,  since  faciem  in  1.  13  is  employed  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  it  has  in  1.  15,  and  as  1.  26  proves  that  the  re- 
sponsum was  especially  directed  against  Patrick's  false  friend,  we  may 
take  designatus  as  -  memoratus  (1.  12)  and  nudato  nomine  as  meaning 
that  his  name,  suppressed  by  Patrick,  was  laid  bare,  plainly  expressed, 
in  the  responsum^  so  that  what  Patrick  heard  was,  Male  uidimus  faciem 
Germaniy  supposing  that  had  been  the  name. 

Perguson  seems  to  take  designali  as  nom,  pi.  agreeing  with  nos 
(understood),  and  conjectures  Male  audiuimus  \_scripto  contra^  faciem 
des.y  &c.,  and  notes  that  *^  contra  faciem  is  perhaps  the  Irish  in  agaid 
*  aduersum.'  "  He  renders,  **  I  saw  ii  script  against  me,  and  no  name 
Of  honor  written,  .  .  .  We  are  here  Ill-styled  by  name  stripped  bare 
of  dignity." 

P.  244,  1.  20.   Dedicey-am. — In  accordance  with  the  system  of  spell- 
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ing  adopted  in  this  edition  (see  Appendix),  it  seems  best  to  follow  the 
use  of  A,  in  which  dedici  occurs  in  §  9. 

P.  244,  1.  28.  Defemionem, — Denis  explains  this  as  'inhibition,' 
and  so  Ferguson ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
16,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  allusion  to  the  same  text  at  the  end  of 
§  26,  **  Non  illis  reputetur." 

P.  245,  1.  5.  Q^od  ,  .  .  indidserat, — This  refers  to  the  conferring  on 
Patrick  of  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate.  See  1.  2,  "  Ecce  dandus  es," 
&c.     Indulgeo  is  used  in  a  similar  connexion  in  Ep.  6. 

P.  245,  1.  11.  Audenter  rw9U9. — sc.  dicoi  see§  31. 

P.  245,  1.  11.  8ed  »e%t  J)eus,  &c. — In  this  sentence  the  emphasis 
must  be  laid  on  ?iomo  as  constrasted  with  Beus  understood.  ^Toc  refers 
to  the  reaponsum  diuinum  of  §§  29,  32.  <If  a  mere  man  had  thus 
rebuked  my  old  friend,  I  should  not  have  revealed  the  fact.' 

P.  245,  1.  15.  Ut  hoatiam, — Hoitiam  uiuentem  is  in  apposition  to 
saerificium.  The  reading  of  Boll,  would  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  suggesting  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  word 
tacnfieium. 

P.  245, 1.  18.  Aperuistt. — ^The  meaningless  reading  of  CF,E|, 
eooperuistiy  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  original  aperuistu 

P.  245, 1.  28.  Usque,  &c. — Cf.  §  51,  **  Usque  ad  exteras  partes  ubi 
nemo  ultra  erat." 

P.  246, 1.  6.  Idiotam. — This  conjecture  implies  a  reference  to  Acts 
iv.  13,  ''  Homines  sine  litteris  et  idiotae."  Ideo  tamen  is  meaningless, 
and  very  probably  was  omitted  on  that  account  by  the  scribe  of  B  or 
by  Denis. 

P.  246,  1.  1 7.  Aurem. — Just  as  in  the  case  of  expertus,  p.  243,  U.  2, 
7,  12,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  provincial 
pronunciation,  and  an  illustration  of  the  transition  of  audire  into  the 
old  French  <n£ir.     See  Brachet  {Dictionnaire  Etymologique). 

P.  246,  1.  19.  Ingenuitatem  meam, — Cf.  Ep.  10,  ^'Ingenuus  fui 
secundum  camem,"  where  also  pro  utilitate  al%(n^m  occurs  in  the 
immediate  context. 

P.  246, 1. 20.  Animam  meam. — It  is  not  necessary  to  supply  [^potum], 
with  Boll.,  after  libentisaime.  The  accusative  depends  on  darem  in  the 
])revious  clause. 

P.  246,  l.  24.  Conaummarentur. — Cf.  §  51,  where  eomummaret 
(CFJF4)  =  in  fide  confirmaret  (B) :  cf.  Ep.  2,  "  Quos  ...  in  Christo 
confirmaui." 

P.  247,  1.  7.  Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6,  seems  to  allude  to  this  section 
when  he  says: — '^ XJictoricus  «  .  .  eum  .  .  .  uisitauit  dicens ei adesse- 
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temptis  at  aeniret  et  aeuangwlieo  reU  nationes  f eras  et  barbaras  ad 
quaa  docendas  misserat  ilium  Beas,  ut  pisearet."  Similarly  the  Hymn 
<d  St.  Sechnall,  L  13  :— 

«  DonunoB  ilium  elegit  ut  doceret  barbaras 
Nationes  ut  piscaret  per  doctrinae  reda.*' 

Dr.  Todd  ( Fit  Trip.,  p.  272,  note)  thought  that  Muirchu  copied 
St.  Sechnall.  But,  as  Professor  Bury  {Guardian,  Nov.  20,  1901) 
observes,  both  may  echo  the  language  of  the  Confession. 

P.  247,  L  11.  JRetia  nostra  tendere,  followed  as  it  is  by  multitudo 
copiosa,  seems  an  echo  of  S.  Luke  v.  4.  There  is,  however,  no 
authority  there  for  tenders.  The  verb  is  variously  rendered  :  laxate^ 
mittite,  summitte,  expandite, 

P.  247,  1.  13.  Indigentem  et  desiderantem  may  very  possibly  be  the 
rendering  of  tbe  Biblical  phrase,  *'  the  poor  and  needy,"  in  some 
0.  L.  text ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 

P.  248,  1.  8.  Filii  Seottorum  etfiliae  regulorum  monacki  et  uirginee 
Christi  occurs  again,  Ep.  12.  It  is  a  rhetorical  expression  for  Filii  et 
JUiae  reg,  Soott, 

P.  248,  L  10.  Una  henedieta. — Yillanueva  thinks  that  this  most 
probably  refers  to  Cinnu,  who  was  daughter  of  Echaid,  or  Echu,  son  of 
Crimthann.  Her  father  desired  to  wed  her  to  Cormac,  son  of  Coirbre, 
son  of  Niall,  but  agreed  to  allow  her  to  take  the  veil ;  and  Patrick 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  Cechtumbar,  abbess  of  Druimm-Dubain 
(Vit.  Trip.,  p.  177). 

Jocelin,  cap.  79,  says  the  incident  took  place  **in  regionem  Neill," 
and  gives  the  names  as  Cynnia,  Echu,  Cethuberis,  Cruim-duchan. 

Cechtumbar  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  who  took  the  veil  at  the 
hands  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  Yillanueva  says  that  possibly  she  is  the 
henedieta  Scotia  of  the  Confession ;  or,  again,  that  possibly  St.  Brigid  is 
meant. 

P.  248,  1.  17.  De  genere  nostra  possibly  means,  *of  my  begetting  ' ; 
cf.  Ep.  16  **  Quos  in  Christo  genui." 

P.  248,  1.  25.  Usque  ad  Gallias, — Gaul  being  mentioned  as  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  writer's  longings,  would  seem  to  imply  that  his 
travels  had  never  extended  further.  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  certainly 
speaks  of  Patrick  as  ^*  egressus  ad  sedem  apostolicam  uisitandam  et 
honorandam,"  but  only  in  the  vaguest  terms.  When  Muirchu  wrote, 
it  wuH  inconceivable  that  Patrick  should  not  have  visited  Rome. 
Similarly  Tirechan,  **  Ambulauit  et  nauigauit  ...  per  Gallias  atque 
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Italiam  totam  atque  in  insolis  quae  sunt  in  mari  Terreno  ut  ipse 
dixit  in  commemoratione  laborum."  The  reference  is  to  one  of  the 
Dicta  Patricii,  '^  Timorem  Dei  habui  ducem  iteneris  mei  per  Gallias 
atque  Italiam  etiam  in  insolis  . . .  Terreno,"  and  not  to  any  lost  work, 
Commemoratio  laborumy  by  St.  Patrick,  as  W.  Stokes  supposes  {Tit. 
Trip.,  p.  xci). 

P.  249,  1.  13.  Rideat,  &e. — This  refers  to  the  jeers  that  were 
called  forth  by  Patrick's  rusticitas. 

P.  249,  1.  28.  Agnoui  gratiam. — Gf.  Gal.  ii.  9,  '*  Cum  cognouissent 
gratiam  quae  data  est  mihi"  ;  and  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

P.  250,  1.  5.  Praestaui  et  praestabo  is  modelled  on  2  Cor.  xi.  9, 
*'  Seruaui  et  seruabo." 

P.  250, 11.  16,  17.  InfideUs  .  .  .  ineredulis. — The  latter  word  has  the 
<K>nnotation  of  '  scoffing  unbelief.'  InfideUs  means  simply  ^  heathen ' : 
Cf .  §  37  '  Ab  incredulis  contumelias  perferre." 

P.  250,  1. 20.  Scriptulae, — Scriptula  -  seriptulum  =  serupulum,  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  the  smallest  division  of  anything; 
possibly  here  used  of  the  screpall  or  sieal^  an  ancient  Celtic  silver  coin 
weighing  twenty-four  grains  (Joyce,  Social  Sistory  of  Ancient  Ireland^ 
Lend.,  1903,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381). 

P.  251, 1.  7.  Uos  autem,  &c.— Tfrechdn  {Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10'%  b.) 
fises  this  incident  as  taking  place  on  Patrick's  journey  to  the  wood 
of  Fochloth  in  the  company  of  Endeus  and  his  brothers  :  *'  Extendit 
[expendit]  Patricius  etiam  praetium  xu  animarum  hominum,  ut  in 
scriptione  sua  adfirmat,  de  argento  et  auro,  ut  nullum  malorum 
hominum  inpederet  eos  in  uia  recta  transeuntes  totam  Hiberniam." 
The  judges  implied  in  the  reading  of  B,  qui  iudicahant,  are  by 
O' Conor  thought  to  be  the  Brehon  judges.  It  is  right  to  note 
that  the  reading  here  of  FsEi,  as  well  as  of  C,  is  certainly  indieahant. 
1  have  twice  verified  it  myself  by  personal  inspection  of  the  MSS. ; 
and  an  independent  examination  by  a  competent  collator  resident  in 
Oxford  has  confirmed  my  reading.  There  is  no  allusion  to  judges 
of  any  sort  in  Tirechan. 

P.  252, 1.  2.  Ulegit  me.^CL  St.  Sechnall's  Hymn,  1.  13,  "  Dominus 
ilium  elegit  ut  doceret  barbaras  Nationes,"  &c. 

P.  252, 1.  6.  Serutatur, — The  reading  of  CFjEi,  eerutabor,  might  be 
•explained  to  mean  that  Patrick  is  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  will  assume  the  divine  function  of  searching 
out  his  heart. 

P.  252,  1.  11.  Testem, — The  reading  of  Boll«  is  less  disturbing  to 
the  text  than  would  be  teitimonium,  which  has  occurred  to  me.     Cf . 
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1   Tim.  vi.    13,    ''  [Jesus]   qui    testimonium   reddidit  sub    Fontio 
Klato,"  &c. 

P.  252,  1.  12.  Transitum, — It  is  possible  that  this  is  a  rendering 
of  cfoSos,  S.  Luke  iz.  31,  2  Pet.  i.  15.  The  extant  renderings  in 
8.  Luke  are  excessum,  e^itum,  eonsumtnationem.  The  verse  in  2  Pet. 
is  quoted  as  in  Vulg.  in  §  14,  *  Post  obitum  meum.'  Cf .  S.  John  xiiu  1, 
'Hora  eius  ut  transeat  ex  hoc  mundo*'  The  only  0.  L.  MS.  that 
contains  the  verse  is  A,  which  has  positis  etiam  eorporibus. 


Epistola. 

As  has  been  pointed  put  in  the  first  note  on  the  Confession,  the 
original  title  of  this  composition  was  Liber  secundus  S,  Patrieii^  or 
Lib,  sec,  Epistolarum.  Ussher  {op,  cit.,  p.  818)  says :  '*  De  genere  sue 
ita  scribit  ipse  Pat,  (si  mode  titulus  non  fallat)  in  epistola  ad  Coroticum 
tyrannum:  Ingenuus  fui  secundum  eamem  decorione  pairs  naseor^'* 
quoting  from  C;  and  consequently,  in  Ware's  ed.,  it  is  entitled 
8.  P,  ad  Coroticum  JSpistola.  Denis,  in  the  BoUandist  ed.,  has  a  long 
note  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  sent  to  Coroticus  personally ;  and  he 
accordingly  entities  it  Epistola  S,  Patricii  ad  Christianas  Corotiei 
tyranni  suhditos.    He  informs  us  that  it  had  no  special  titie  in  his  us. 

Coroticus  himself,  according  to  Todd  {St,  Patrick,  p.  352),  "is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Caredig,  or  Ceredig,  son  of  Cynedda,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  called  by  the  Welsh,  Careiiigiawn."  Ferguson,  on  the  otiier 
hand  {op,  cit,,  p.  116),  asserts  with  some  confidence  that  the  titie  of 
Muirchu's  28th  chapter.  Be  conflictu  Sancti  Patricii  aduersum  Coirthech 
regem  Aloo^  proves  that  **  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Coroticus  of 
Patrick's  epistie  was  regarded  as  king  of  Ailclyde,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,"  since  '*  Alo-clotha  is  the  form  in 
which  Ailclyde  is  presented  in  the  older  Irish  Annals."  This  i» 
proved  almost  to  demonstration  by  W.  F.  Skene  {Celtic  Scotland^ 
vol.  I.,  p.  158,  n.)  and  by  Zimmer  {Celtic  Church,  p.  54).  This  gives 
point  to  Ep.  2,  **  Non  dico  ciuibus  meis."  I  subjoin  Muirchu's 
chapter  28,  as  given  by  Hogan  ;  the  words  in  brackets  are  the  read- 
ings of  the  MS. 

**  Quoddam  mirabile  [Quod  ammirabile]  gestum  Patricii  non  tran- 
sibo  silentio.  Huic  nuntiatum  est  nequissimum  opus  cuiusdam  regis 
britannici  nomine  Corictic,  infausti  cnidelisque  tyranni.  Hie  namque 
erat  maximus   persecutor   interfectorque    christiauoi-um.      Patricius 
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autem  per  epistolam  ad  uiam  ueritatis  reuocare  temptauit:  cuius 
salutaria  deridebat  monita.  Cum  autem  ista  [ita]  nuntiarentur 
Patricio,  orauit  Dominum  et  dixit :  Ihui,  ai  fsri  potest,  expelle  hune 
p&rfidum  de  presenti  seculoque  futuro.  Non  grande  postea  tempus 
-effluxerat  [effluxuat],  et  musicam  artem  audiuit  a  quodam  cantare  quod 
breui  \om.  breui]  de  solio  regali  transiret.  Omnesque  karissimi  eius 
uiri  in  banc  proruperunt  uocem.  Tunc  ille,  cum  esset  in  medio  foro 
ilico  uulpeculae  [uel  ficuli]  miserabiliter  arepta  forma,  profectuB  in 
fiuorum  presentia,  ex  illo  die  illaque  hora  uelut  fluxus  aquae  [quae] 
transiens  nosquam  conparuit." 

Hogan  notes  tbat  utdpeeulae  is  the  reading  of  Frobus,  and  that  for 
et  musieam — eantare  Probus  has,  magicam  artem  a  quodam  stbi  praeean^ 
tarifecitf  a  quo  audiuit.  • 

The  interest  for  us  in  this  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  proves 
Muirchu's  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Epistola.  The  story  is 
repeated  in  four  of  the  Lives.  The  name  is  given  as  Coritie  in  iii.  72 ; 
Chairtic  in  Probus  ii.  27;  C^^^t^tM  in  Jocelin  150;  and  Coirtech  in 
Trip.,  p.  248. 

P.  254,  1.  2.  Fateor,— There  is  possibly  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in 
this  passage  :  '^  I  am  only  bishop  to  the  despised  Irish ;  consequently 
my  lot  is  cast  amongst  barbarous  heathens,  i.e.  the  Scottio  allies  of 
Coroticus." 

P.  254,  1.  12.  Sanctorum  Romanorum. — The  best  comment  on 
St.  Patrick's  use  of  Romani  here  and  in  §  14  is  one  of  the  Dicta  Patriciif 
'^  Aeclessia  Scotorum,  immo  Romanorum  ;  ut  Christiani  ita  ut  Romani 
sitis."  He  is  thinking  more  of  the  see  of  Rome  than  of  the  empire. 
It  is  probable  that  in  his  time  the  two  conceptions  were  somewhat 
confused  in  men's  minds. 

P.  254,  1.  13.  In  morte  uiuunt. — Cf.  1  Tim.  v.  6,  **  Diuens  mortua 
est." 

P.  254, 1. 14.  Pictorum  apostatarum. — The  same  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  Picts  in  §  15.  St.  Ninian,  of  Whitheme,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
converted  the  southern  Picts  about  the- year  412  a.d.  See  In  trod., 
p.  223. 

P.  254, 1.  16,   Crismati  is  the  past  part,  of  crismare, '  to  anoint.' 

P.  254,  1.  16.  Flagrahat. — Flagrare  ^  fragrare  in  Low  Latin. 

P.  254,  1.  18.  Sancto  pre»hytero. —  Ware  conjectures  that  this  may 
refer  to  Benignus,  who,  accordiDg  to  Tfrechan,  was  St.  Patrick's 
successor  in  the  See  of  Armagh. 

P.  254, 1.  22.  Zahulus  inlaqueauit. — Zahulus  is  a  Low  Latin  form  of 
diabolus:  cf.  Hymn  of  St.  Sechuall,  1.  81    **Innumero8  de  Zabuli 
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obMlnet  dflomiio.''    YwbaOk  hen  albidM  to  1  Tin.  in.  7,  n.  t, 
**  LiqiwiiB  dkbolL*' 

P.  864,  L  88.  iff  iywiMnf  —I  hal  randwed  fUi  « vOl 
hell,'  at  thooi^  mm§^fmr$  «  mmm  Mipmrw,  L  ••  ' 
Dr.  Gwjiiii  hts  suggeitod  to  aa  fhat  it  mi|^  ha  aa 
aKpwmifla  tor  *haoaaia  aktaa  (laaiijpili)  af  halL'     Una 
nq^portod  hjr  MTMit,  wUdi  toDowa. 

P.  864,LL  QaipriyiW'ffto.— 7argoaon(iy.Mr.,p.lOO)ealLi 
ticmto  tfaa  toot  that  PMriek  haia  and  m§7ia  azanung  apiaaiyal 
jurbdicttoa  m  placing  CoroCieQaiiiidwihamiiiarazi 

P.  865,  L  8.  JMrMto,  ftc— Tha  nag.  han  and  in  §  ^^ 


P.  866,  L  16.  Ikmtc  mrmiMUr,  fta.— PtaL  Buy  thinka  thrt  han 
**  wordi  ha^a  ohrioMly  tollan  out,  at  fmiMfmr  giras  na  aeaaa.  Oba^ 
paring  p.  864,  L  17,  wa  mntt  raatora  jm  mruitlifmr  wimfiM^  ar 
^inmMM,  ar  tomathing  of  tha  kind." 

P.  866,  L  18.  lke%r%m§4 — A  immtip  or  tmiM%  was  a  'n^a^Ymm^  ^ 
the  Clria  of  a  town  nndar  tha  Boman  Empire.  "  Tha  Coria  foniiatod 
of  a  oertoin  nnmhar  of  tha  riohoat  landownart  who  woca  mapwiMMn 
to  tha  traatorj  for  a  daflnito  torn,  whioh  it  was  thoir  human  to 
collect  from  all  tha  propiiatora  in  tha  dittriet"  (Biuy,  Jfrftty  ^A§ 
LaUr  Smmm  3mpms^  toL  L,  p.  87).  Gibbon,  in^hia  remaika  on  tha 
TheodoBian  code,  which  waa  promulgated  in  a.d.  488,  says :  '*  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only  of  envy  and  reproach, 
of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the  DeeuHom,  who  fonned 
the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial 
laws  had  condemned  to  sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.*' 
{Decline  and  Fall,  Ed.  Bury,  voL  ii.,  p.  192.) 

P.  256, 1. 14.  Oenti  exterae — ^i.e.  the  Ficts.  This  follows  from  a 
comparison  of  p.  257,  1.  13,  ''  TJendis  illos  genti  ezterae,"  and  1.  86, 
'*  Christiani  in  seruitutem  redacti  sunt,  praesertim  .  .  .  Pictorum." 

P.  257, 1.  7.  Stmt  Eua  non  tntellexU.—CU  Milton's  ''  knew  not 
eating  death."    Par.  Zoii,  ix.  792. 

P.  257, 1. 10,  Eamanarum  Gall.  Chrut.  This  means  Gallic  Christians 
in  communion  with  Bome ;  and  the  apparently  superfluous  epithet 
Eomanorum  is  added  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  their  conduct 
and  that  of  Coroticus  and  his  men,  who  were  nominally  Bonumi  in 
this  sense. 

P.  257,  1.  11.  Franco*  et  eaeterae  gmtei, — The  Franks,  who  are 
here  spoken  of  as  heathen,  were  converted  en  mane  to  Christianity 
with  Clovis  in  496  a.d. 
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P.  257,  1.  12.  Omne8. — The  reading  of  CF8r4*  ^o^tw  suggests  that 
potius  may  be  the  right  word.  This  has  also  occurred  to  Prof.  Bury, 
independently. 

P.  268, 1. 9.  (?ra<w.— For  this  use  of  gratis  cf.  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  Gratis 
Christus  mortuus  est." 

P.  258,  1.  10.  JE^  eontigit — ineffabiUf — Prof.  Bury  would  read, 
nanfutt;  etsi  eontigit — insffabile. 

P.  258,  1.  11.  De  saeulo — -paradiium. — This  is  one  of  the  Dicta 
Patrieii,  ^*  De  saec.  requissistis  ad  paradissum." 


LIST    OF    KECTJERENT  PHRASES 

EXCLI78IYE  OF  SCRXPTTTRAX  QUOTATIONS. 

Patricius  peccator,  Conf.  1,  62,  Ep.  1. 

Patricius  peccator  indoctus  scilicet,  Conf.  62,  Ep,  1. 

Indoctus  scilicet,  Conf.  12,  62,  Ep.  1. 

Capturam  dedi,  Conf.  1,  10,  20, 

TJt  uel  sero,  Conf.  1,  Ep.  21. 

Tot  milia  hominum,  Conf.  1,  14,  50. 

Baptizaui  tot  milia  hominum,  Conf.  14,  50. 

Hie  et  in  aetemum,  Conf.  12,  26,  Ep.  21  :  cf.  Hie  et  in  futurum, 

Conf.  30. 
Si  dignus  fuero,  Conf.  13,  37  :  cf.  Si  dignus  sum,  Ep.  1. 
Non  eram  dignus  neque  talis,  Conf.  15,  55. 
Amor  Dei  et  timer  ipsius,  Conf.  15,  44. 
Ex  fide,  Conf.  15,  19,  22. 
Deo  gratias,  Conf.  19,  23,  42,  Ep.  17. 
XJhi  nemo  ultra  est,  Conf.  34,  51. 
Kon  mea  gratia  sed  Deus,  Conf.  37,  £p.  11. 
Pro  utilitate  aliorum,  Conf.  37,  Ep.  10. 
Filii  Scottorum  et  filiae  regulorum  monachi  et  uirgines  Christi, 

Conf.  41,  Ep.  12. 
Adquisiuit  in  ultimis  terrae,  Conf.  58,  Ep.  9. 
Certissime  reor,  Conf.  59,  Ep.  1. 
Paratus  eram,  Conf.  43,  46,  57. 
Enumerare  nequeo,  Ep.  12,  16. 
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VOTES  OS  THE  BIBUOAL  QUOTATIOKS. 


LI8T  OF  ABBREVUTI0N8  OF  MSB. 


Ml*  m  MiUwnm  Saor.  LaHmM  VsniMM  AnHpim,  ed.  P.  Sabatiir,  Vta^ 

176L  The  Ffttriitio  eitttioai  m  mainly  Uk«n  from  this  watkp 
and  alio  tbfl  leadinga  of  God.  Saaggnnananiia  (Paalter)  and  of 
Oodd.  e  (Goapp.)  and  #  (Fkral). 

Ood-Logd.  ■Cod.LogdimonaiayFiagmaBtaofFeiatanoh,  ed.U.Bobait,  Pteia, 

1881. 

^^^^*'^''  ]  .  God.  Saammaiioiiaii.  Pkaltv.  ed.  Babatiar. 

Ood.«yeiQii.  •  God.  yanm«iiai%  Paaltor,  ad.  BfaTiftbhrf,  JP^tUtrUm  IkifUs^  Bono, 

1740. 
Moi.  -  MoaamUo  Liturgy,  £ir  Pkalter,  od.  Migno,  iWrot.  XalifKf ,  Tom.  86. 

Hob.  m  Paalteriom  iozte  ^bmaoa  Hionmymi«  od.  LagardOi  T<Mpalg,  1874. 

God.'WIro.    m  God.*  Wlnobaxgieiiaia,  Fngmaota  of  tho  Phqpbeti,  od.  E.  Banke* 

yioniia»  1871. 
M  *  liber  do  ditdnia  Sczipteia  aino  8peeiiliim»  od.   F.   WaOuiohy 

Yiaoaa,  1808. 
1)  m  The  Yonion  (mixed  Vulgate)  of  tho  Kow  Teatament  ootitajnod  in 

tho  Book  of  Annagh. 

'    Goapua. 

«  ■  God.  Vercellengja,  ed.  Biaaohiniy  Efm^Umfintm  Qmubnipl$Sj  Bome,  1749. 

k  «  God.  Yeroneniiay  ed.  Bianohinii  op.  eH, 

9  •  God.  Golbertinus,  ed.  Sabatier,  op.  oU. 

d  B  God.  Besae,  Faoaiinile  ed;  Oambridge,  1800. 

#  m  God.  Pklatinna,  ed.  Tiachendoif,  Leipaigi  1847* 

/  •  God.  BrixianuB,  edd.  Bianchini»  gp,  oii.^  and  Wofdswoith  and  White,  VtifpmU. 

f\  «  God.  Gorbeieiuis  (i),  edd.  Bianehini,  op.  cii.^  Belaheim,  Ghxi8tiaiia»  1888. 

jft  ■  God.  Gorbeienaii  (ii),  odd.  Bianchini,  op.  cit.  (ooUatioa),  Belaheim,  Ghiiatiaiift, 
1887. 

gi  B  God.  Sangermaneniii  (i),  ed.  Wordaworthy  0.  L.  BibL  TexU^  L,  Oxford,  1888. 

p%  a  God.  Sangermanenaia  (iQ. 

h  ■*  God.  Glaromontaatts,  ed.  BeUbeim,  Ghristiana,  1802. 

f  B  God.  Vindobonenaisy  ed.  Belaheim,  Leipaig,  1885. 

k  »  God.  BobiensiB,  ed.  Wordsworth  and  Sonday,  0.  Z.  BibU  Textt,  ii.,  Oxford, 

1886. 

m  s  vid.  supra. 

0    S  a  Fragmenta  Sangallensia,  ed.  H.  J.  White,  0.  L.  BibL  Texts,  ii. ,  Oxford,  1 886. 

P    } 

q      m  Cod.  Monacensia,  ed.  H.  J.  White,  0.  L.Bibl.  TexU,  ilL,  Oxford,  1888. 
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ri,rsa>  Codd.  UMeriani,  ed.  T.  E.  Abbott,  Dublin,  1884. 

aur,  B  Cod.  Aureus,  ed.  Belsbeim,  Cliristiana,  1878. 

8       B  Cod.  Sangallensis,  the  interlinear  Latin  of  Cod.  A,  ed.  J.  Rendel  Harris, 

Cambridge,  1891. 
/u      a  The  Book  of  Mulling,  ed.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Edinburgh,  1897. 

Acts. 
d  as  in  Gospels. 

e  =  Cod.  Laudianus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  1870. 

g  B  Cod.  Oigas  Holmieniis,  ed.  Bebheim,  Christiana,  1879. 

m         as  in  Gospels. 

pi  s  Peipignan  ms.,  ed.  Berger,  Paris,  1895.    (Acts  i.  1-xiii.  6  ;  xxviii.  16-31.) 

gi,  A,  and  t  are  not  available  for  any  of  St.  Patrick's  citations  from  Acts. 

Catholic  Epistles. 

h      e  Palimpsest  of  Fleury,  ed.  Berger,  Paris,  1889. 
m         as  in  Gospels. 

Paul. 

d      <"  Cod.  Claromontanus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  1882. 

e      e  Cod.  Sangermanensis,  ed.  Sabatier,  op,  eit, 

f     B  Cod.  Augiensis,  ed.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  1859. 

g     8=  Cod.  Boemerianus,  ed.  Matthaei,  Misenae.  1701. 

gue  B  Cod.  Guelferbytanus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Anecdota  Saera,  Leipzig,  1855. 

r       e  Freisingen  Fragg.,  ed.  Ziegler,  Italafragmentt,  Marburg,  1876. 


Apocalypsb. 

p 

as  in  Acts. 

h 

as  in  Acts. 

m 

as  in  Gospels. 

CONPESSIO. 

1.  A  Deo  recessimus:  Is.  lix.  13,  Rec.  a  Deo.  nostro  (Hieron.  in 
Esai.))  aiid  passim. 

Praecepta— custodiuimuB :  cf .  Gen.  xxvi.  5,  Ezod.  xx.  6  and 
passim. 

Induxit — animationis  suae :  Is.  xlii.  25,  Superinduxit  super  eos 
iram  an.  suae.     (Cypr.  de  Dom.  Or.  25,  de  Lapsis  21.) 

Dispersit — gentibus:  cf.  Jer.  ix.  16.  But  none  of  the  passages  of 
0.  T.  in  whicli  this  phrase  occurs  is  extant  in  0.  L. 

Usque  ad  ultimum  terrae :  Acts  xiii.  47.     See  §  38. 

2.  Aperuit  sensum :  cf.  S.  Luke  xxiv.  45,  Aperuit  iUis  sensum  ; 
Acts  xvi,  14,  Huic  Dom.  aperuit  sensum  (y). 

Conuert.  toto  corde  :  Joel  ii.  la^     See  §  19. 
Respexit  humilitatem :  S.  Luke  i.  48. 
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3.  Terra  capt.  meae :  2  Chron.  vi.  37,  and  passim. 

Retributio :  Echo  of  Fs.  cxv.  12,  Quid  retribuam  Domino  pro 
omnibus  quae  retribuit  mibi  ? 

Agnitionem  Dei  :  cf .  Col.  ii.  2,  Ag.  mysterii  Dei ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  Ag. 
Domini  nostri  (Aug.). 

Confiteri  mirab. :  cf .  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6,  Confitebuntur  caeli  mir. 
tua;  also  Ps.  cvi.  15. 

Omni — caelo :  Acts  ii.  5.  y,  p%^  Yg.  have  quae  sub  eaelo  est ;  but 
Aug.,  D  have  quae  est.    No  0.  L.  authority  cited  by  Sab.  has  amni  (2). 

4.  Per  ipsum  .  . .  uisibilia  et  inuis. :  Col.  i.  16. 

Eeceptum:  S.  Mark  xvi.  19  {fft,  q,  Iren.);  Acts  i.  11.  (^,  y,  Pt)> 
Yg.  has  assumptusj  and  so  most  O.  L.  authorities. 

Dedit  illi — Chnstus :  Phil.  ii.  9-11.  The  passage  reads  thus  in 
d,  Donauit  illi  nomen  super  omne  nomen  ut  in  nomine  lesu  omne 
genu  flectat  caelestium  et  terrestrium  et  infemorum,  et  omnis  lingua 
confiteatur  quoniam  Dominus  lesus  Christus  in  gloriam  Dei  Patris. 
Yg.  om.  et  (1).  Dedit  for  donauit  is  found  in  Novatian,  Ambrose, 
Aug. ;   Canfiteatur  ei  in  Iren. 

St.  Patrick  had  also  in  his  mind  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  Data  est 
mihi  omnis  potestas  in  caelo  et  in  terra ;  and  S.  John  zx.  28,  Dominus 
mens  et  Deus  mens. 

Qui  reddet — facta  sua  :  Rom.  ii.  6.  Yg.  and  most  0.  L.  authorities 
have  opera  eius.  Facta  sua  is  found  in  Yictor  Tun.  de  Poenit.  p.  603  f . 
Aug.  sometimes  quotes  it  opera  sua.  So  p,  Cf.  S.  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
Tunc  reddet  unicuique  sec.  facta  eorum  (^i). 

EfPudit — ^habunde  Sp.  Sanctum :  Tit.  iii.  5,  6,  Spiritum  Sanctum 
quem  effudit  in  nos  honeste  {d,  e).  So  most  0.  L.  authorities.  Ahunde 
ft  ^S'  f  ^^^  3&^'  ^^ites  ahunde  from  Ambrosiaster  and  four  other 
writers.    Other  renderings  are,  opulenter^  ditissimey  ahundanter  (y,  D). 

Donum :  Acts  ii.  38,  Donum  Spiritus  sancti  (y,  p^  Yg.). 

Pignus :  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  v.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14. 

Filii  Dei,  coheredes  Christi :  Rom.  viii.  16,  17. 

5.  Inuoca  me,  &c.:  Ps.  xlix.  15,  Roman  Psalter,  except  that 
Cod.  Sangerm.  has  eripiam  for  liherahoy  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalter.  Cod.  Yeron.  and  others  have  eximam  te  et  glorificahis  me, 
Qlorificahis  is  also  Hebrew.  Cypr.,  Testiin.  i.  16,  iii.  30,  has, 
eripiam  .  .  .  glorificahis. 

Opera  autcm,  &c.  :  Tob.  xii.  7, 

6.  Fratribus  et  cognatis  :   S.  Luke  xxi,  16. 
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7.  Testimonium  Dom.  t  2  Tim.  i.  8,  l^oli  ergo  enibescere  in  test. 
Dom.  nostri  ((?,  e). 

Perdes  eos,  &c. :  Ps.  v.  7,  Roman  Psalter ;  Vg.  has  Perdes  omnes 
qui,  &c. 

Os  quod  mentitur,  &c. :  Sap.  i.  11.  Vg.,  Os  autem  quod,  &c.  Sab. 
notes  that  autem  is  omitted  in  S.  Leo,  serm.  38,  and  in  hs.  S.  Theoder. 

XJerbum  otiossum,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  xii.  36.  Here  text  agrees  with 
Yg.  and  also  with  c.  Other  0.  L.  variants  are  de  eo  rat.  (so  E),  pro 
€0  rat,  (so  BCFjFi),  and  eius  rat, 

8.  Cam  timore  et  trem. :  Eph.  yi.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  12. 

Reddituri  .  .  .  rationem :  Rom.  xiv.  12,  TJnusqidsqiie  nostrum  pro 
se  rationem  reddet  Deo. 

Ante  trib.  Christi :  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  In  Rom.  xiv.  10, 
d,  ^,/,  g  read  Bet ;  but  gu$,  r,  Ambrosiast.  and  Aug.  Enchirid.,  Christi. 

9.  Sermo  et  loquela :  cf.  S.  John  viii.  43,  Quare  loquelam  meam 
non  cognoscitis  ?  Quia  non  potestis  audire  sermonem  meum  (fi  has 
uerhum  meum). 

Per  linguam — ueritatis :  Ecclus.  iv.  29,  In  lingua  enim  sapientia 
dignoscitur :  et  sensus,  et  scientia,  et  doctrina  in  uerbo  sensati.  m  has. 
In  ling,  enim  cognoscitttr  sap.  et  sensus  et  sci.  doetrinae  in  uerhis  ueritatis. 

11.  Propter  retributionem :  Ps.  cxviii.  112, 

Tardiori  lingua:  Exod.  iv.  10,  Tardiore  lingua  sum  ego.  (Cod, 
Lugd.,  Ambrose.) 

Linguae-^pacem :  Is.  xxxii.  4,  Linguae  balbutientium  cito  discent 
loqui  pacem  (HieroD.  in  Esai.).  Yg.,  Lingua  halhorum  ueloeiter  loquetur 
et  plane.     LXX,  at  yXcoircrai  ol  \l/€Wiiov<rai  k.t.X, 

Aepistola  Christi :  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 

In  salutem — terrae  :  Acts  xiii.  47.     See  §  38. 

Scriptum — uiui:  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3.  d,e,g  have  inscripta;  hut  scripta 
(Yg.)  is  read  by/,  Hilary,  Aug.,  and  Jerome. 

Et  rusticationem,  &c. :  Ecclus.  vii.  16,  Non  oderis  laboriosa  opera 
et  rusticationem  creatam  ab  Altissimo. 

12.  Priusquam  humiliarer  :  Ps.  cxviii.  67,  Prius  hum.  ego  deliqui. 
Luto  prof  undo :  cp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  Erue  me  de  luto  .  .  .  et  de  pro- 

fundo  aquarum.  (Cod.  Sangerm.) 
Qui  potens  est :  S.  Luke  i.  49. 
Retribuendum — Domino:  Echo  of  Ps.  cxv.  12.     See  §  3. 
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18.  Magni— -Demn :  Ber.  uu  6,  Laadate  Seum  ueitmiD,  omiet 
■end  einty  et  qui  tbnetii  Denm  pnsilli  et  magni  (Frimas.).  fifilMi* 
#IIM  /,  Tg. 

Potentes  in  sennoae :  of*  Aeto  vii.  22,  Potens  in  sennonilnia  (^ ; 

Cum  meta  et  leoenntiA:  Heb.  xii.  28  C/»Tg.)»  Cbai  M#te  «l 
immmiiM  i  (^,  ^ ,  /«#  non  extant). 

Sine  qneidOa :  1  Theas.  iL  10,  iii  18,  t*  28. 

Caritas  Chxisti :  2  Cor.  v.  14,  Car.  enim  Chr.  nrgnet  noa. 

14.  Menaora  fidei :  Bom.  zii.  8,  Sicnt  Dena  diniait  menauram  ildeL 
But  in  Bom.  zu.  6  alao,  Hienm.  and  Euoherina  read  nmrnimm  aMnt. 
JUki^  where  Yg.  with  ^  #,/,  /,  and  other  0.  L.  anthoHtiea  have  me. 

Sine  reprehennone :  These  wcnda  occur  in  Phil.  iL  15  (/^  ▼ffO* 
df  0f  y,  and  moat  0.  L.  authoritiea hare  mmeeideit;  but  Auetor  L  de 
dupl.  mart  p.  687  ,0.  has  erne  rfpnh,  PoasiUy  the  words  are  not  a 
quotation  at  alL 

Sonum  Dei :  S.  John  iy.  10. 

Consolationem  aetenuon :  2  Theas.  iL  15.  if,  $  have  $sAorieiiam$m, 
but/,  y,  Ambroae,  and  other  0.  £.  authoritiea  camohiknem  with  Yg. 

Post  obitum  meum :  2  Pet  L  15.    0.  L.  not  in  Sab.    h  haa  puiUe 

16.  Spiritus  .  .  .  iemebat :  of.  Acta  ZTiii.  25,  Feruens  apiritu  ; 
Bom.  xii.  11,  Spiritu  feruentes. 

17.  Besponaom :  Bom.  zi.  4.  In  $$  81, 89  (not  A),  85  diuinum  ia 
added.    Tycon.  Beg.  8  om.  dimnum. 

Uiam  meam  dirigebat :  cf .  Oen.  laar.  40,  and  passim. 

18.  Sugere  mammellas:  Possibly  from  Is.  Iz.  16.  But  see  note, 
p.  287. 


19.  Inualuit  super:  of.  2  Emgs  ziv.  10,  Inualuisti  super  Edom 
(not  eztant  in  0.  L.). 

Conuertimini  ez  toto  corde  ad:  Joel  ii.  12.  Yg.  and  Bieron.  in 
Joel  read  in  toto  cords.  Bat  ai,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Folgentiua 
give  ex. 

Est  impoBsibilc:  cf.  S.  Luke  i.  37,  Non  est  imp.  Deo  omne 
uerbum  {c  ri), 

Dcfecerunt :  cf.  S.  Matt.  zv.  32,  Dimittere  eos  ieiunos  nolo  ne 
dcficiant  in  uia. 
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Semiuiui  relicti :  8.  Luke  x.  30,  Semiuiuo  relicto  a,  fft,  ♦,  j,  Vg. 
Demitto  is  the  verb  in  <?,  d^  e, 

Mel  siluestre :  S.  Matt.  iii.  4. 

Partem  obtulerunt :  S.  Luke  xxiv.  42  (3,  /,  y),  Porrexeruni  is  the 
verb  in  a,  J,  tf,  ri. 

Hoc  immolaticum  est :  1  Cor.  x.  28.  Immolatum  Vg. ;  Saerifi- 
eatum  D  ;  Immolaticium  d,  0,  /,  y. 

20.  Quandiu— corpore :  2  Pet.  i.  13,  Quandiu  sum,  &c.  So  A. 
Yulg.  has  tabernaculo  for  earpore. 

In  die  presurae  :  Ps.  xlix.  15.     So  Cypr.  Testim.  i.  16  ;  iii.  30  ; 

and  Acta  Mart.  SS.  Montani,  &c.  (both  quoted  by  Sab.).     In  §  6,  the 

more  usual  tribtUatumis  is  .used  for  pressurae.     In  Hartel's  ed.  of 

Cyprian  trihdatumis  is  printed  in  the  text  in  both  places,  but  pressurae 

.is  given  as  the  reading  of  three  or  four  hss. 

In  ilia  . . .  ]N'on  uos  estis,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  x.  19,  20,  In  ilia  hora,  &c. 
Vg.  and  many  0.  L.  mss.  have  Nbn  entm  uos  estis,  &c. 

21.  Eesponsum  diuinum:  Bom.  xi.  4. 

Liberauit  me  de  man.  eorum  :  cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  Liberauit  eum 
de  man.  eorum  (Aug.). 

23.  Uidi  in  uisu  noctis :  Dan.  vii.  13.  Cypr.  Testim.  ii,  26  has 
Uideham  . ..  nocte\  Lact.,  Aug.,  noctis )  Vg.  and  Lucif.  Cal.  have  in 
uisiom  noctis, 

Uno  ore:    1  Kings  xxii.  13  ;  Rom.  xv.  6. 

Compunctus — corde  :  Ps.  cviii.  17,  Persecutus  est  .  .  .  compunctum 
cor«le ;  Acts  ii.  37,  Compuncti  sunt  corde. 

24.  Nescio,  Deus  scit:  2.Qor.  xii.  2. 

Dedit  animam,  &c. :  cf.  1  John  iii.  16,  Ille  pro  nobis  an.  suam 
posuit  (Aug.). 

25.  Interiorem  hominem  :    Eph.  iii.  16. 
Stupebam  :  Dan.  viii.  27.    ' 

Spiritus  adiuuat,  &c.  :  Rom.  viii.  26.  Infirmitatem  nosirae  orationis 
is  also  found  in  Ambrosiaster,  D  and  /  {or.  nostr.).  Infirmitatem 
nostram,  nam  quid — inenarrabilihus  is  usual  0.  L.  and  Vg.  For 
inenarr.  d  has  qui  eloqui  non  possunt,  for  which  quae  uerhis  exprimi 
non  possunt  is  found  in  tol.  fuld.  long,  S.  Gall  70.  The  doublet  as 
here  is  in  Cod.  Sangermanensis  15  :  cf.  Berger,  La  Vulgate,  p.  71. 

Dominus  aduocatus,  &c :  This  is  a  confused  recollection  of 
1  John  ii.  1,  Aduocatum  habemus  ad  Patrem,  Jesum  Christum  (Aug.), 
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isd  Bom.  Tiii.  34,  Chrutos  •  • .  postolat  pro  nobis  (Uil.),  tlie  wnial 
0.  L.  and  Yg.  being  mUfpdkt    g  baa  bofh. 

88.  Inpnlaua  aam  ut  caderem:  Pa.  cxrii.  18.  So  Cod.  YaraL, 
ICos.,  and  Aug.  Yg.,  impuUui  euertm  tum^  ftc  Bomaa  Paaltor 
(Cod.  Sangemu),  Impyhm  ti$r$tKtm  tnai,  ftc. 

Ptoaelito  et  peiegrino :  Thia  may  be  a  citation  from  Ler.  zrr.  SS, 
Pa.  zxrriii.  18,  or  Pa.  oadv.  9.  In  Lev.,  Cod.  Lngd.  baajM'ii^ttlt  ^ 
jMnymt  mm  miU  tmi$  me ;  Aug.,  prwifti  $t  im€oU§;  Yg.,  Aimmm 
0t  eohni.  Per^rinut  ia  tbe  rendering  of  wuptwtivf/jun  in  Pa.  xxxviiL, 
botb  Yg.  and  Boman  Psalter ;  and  in  Pa.  czlv.,  wbere  both  Yg.  and 
Boman  Paalter  (Cod.  Sangerm.)  bave  Ikminus  eu$Mii  mImmmm^ 
Hilary  reada  pmittgUm^  Aug.  and  Cod.  Yeron.,  proidf^.  «povf- 
Xvrog  ia  noTer  tranaUterated  in  Yg.  JPn:  H  wphtme  ooeua  in 
Faatidina'  citation  of  Dent.  x.  17  (ao  Cod.  Lugd.),  zzxr.  19.  Pf^ 
aUtui  occnra  again  in  Conf .  89,  Bp.  1. 

Propter  nomen  annm  :  Pa.  cy.  8,  and  paaaim. 

Non  illia-repatetnr  :  cL  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  Non  iUia  impntrtnr. 
Perb.  an  eobo  of  Bom.  iv.  8,  Bepntatom  eat  illi  ad  inatitiam  (#,  /,  Yg.). 

87.  Oocaaionem  inuenemnt :  Dan.  vi.  6,  Non  inueniemna  Saniel 
hnic  aiiqnam  oocaaionem,  &c. 

Nesdo,  Bona  adt :  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 

88.  Donee  . . .  defidebam  :  et.  Pa.  xvii.  38,  Non  connertar  doneo 
deficiant.    Tbe  verb  occnrs  also  in  Psa.  xzxviii.  12,  Ixudx.  7. 

89.  BeprobatuB :  cf .  Pa.  cxvii.  22,  Lapidem  quern  reprobaaemnt 
aedificantea.  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  Lapia  qni  reprobatua  est,  &c.  (Hieron.  in 
Eaai.).  Cf.  §  18,  '^  Eram  velat  lapia  •  • .  et  collocatdt  me  in  aommo 
pariete." 

TJidi  in  uisu  noctis :  Dan.  vii.  13.    See  §  88. 

Besponram  diuinnm :  Bom  xi.  4. 

Qui  uos  tangoit,  &o. :  Zeeb.  ii.  8.  Yg.,  Qui  enim  tetigerit  uoa 
tangit  pupillam,  &c.  Botb  Ambrose  and  Aug.  bave  quasi  qui  tan§%i, 
m  bas  Quia  qui  tangit  uas  sicut  qui  tang,  pup.  oe.  iptiui.  lxx.,  rov 
6f^aXfiov  avTov,  Tert.  and  Yigil.  Taps,  bave  oetdi  mei^  but  most 
0.  L.  authorities  efus  or  ipsius. 

30.  Qui  me  confortauit:   cf.  Phil.  iv.  13,  Omnia  possum  in  eo 
qui  me  confortat  (/,  Ambr.,  and  Aug.,  as  well  as  Vg.). 
Sensi — uirtutem :  S.  Mark  v.  29,  30,  33. 
Fides  probata :  cf .  1  Pet.  i.  7,  Probatio  uestrae  fidei. 
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31.  Audenter  dico  :  cf.  Acts  ii.  29,  Liceat  audenter  dicere  ad  uos 
de  patriarcha  Dauid  (Vg.  and  Fulgentiiis).  cum  fiducia  rf,  e ;  con- 
Btanter,  g^  p^ ;  auiactery  second  band  of  /?2. 

Testem— mentibus :  cf .  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Gal.  i.  20.     See  §  64. 

32.  Defensionem :  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  In  prima  mea  def ensione  nemo 
affait  mibi. 

Debonestaret :  cf .  Prov.  xxy.  8,  Cum  debonestaneris  amicimi  tuum. 
0.  L.  not  extant. 

Maior  omnibus  est :  S.  Jobn  x.  29,  Pater  . . .  mains  omn.,  &c. 
So  Ti.    d  bas  maior, 

33.  Donum  Dei :  S.  Jobn  iv.  10. 
Terra  capt. :  2  Cbron.  vi.  37,  &c. 

Propter  inbabitantem  Sp.  eius  :  Rom.  viii.  11. 
Operatus  est:  cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  11,  Omnia  operatur  unus  atque  idem 
Spiritus. 

Audenter  :  see  §  31  • 
Caritatem  Cbristi :  2  Cor.  v.  14. 

34.  In  die  temptationis :  Ps.  xciv.  9.  So  Heb.  Psalt. ;  Roman  and 
Yg.  bave  secundum  diem  tetii. 

Hostiam  uiuentem:  Rom.  xii.  1. 

Seruauit — angustiis  meis :  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  7,  wbere  Amob.  reads 
ex  omn,  angustiis  eripiet  eum.  Cod.  Sangerm.,  trihulationihtis  ,  .  . 
liherauit,  Heb.  and  Vg.,  trih.  .  .  .  saluauit.  Cod.  Veron.  trib,  .  .  . 
saluum  fecit, 

Qais  ego  sum,  Domine?  :  2  Sam.  vii,  18. 

XJocatio  :    1  Cor.  i.  26,  vii.  20. 

Exaltarem — nomen  :  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  Magnificate  Dominum 
mecum  et  exaltemus  nomen  eius. 

In  nouissimis  diebus  :  Acts  ii.  17. 

In  testimonium  omn.  gent,  ante  finem  mundi :  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 
See  §  40,  wbere  tbe  wbole  verse  is  quoted. 

35.  Quae  uerbis  expremere  non  ualeo :  cf .  Rom.  viii.  26,  Quae 
uerbis  expremi  non  possunt,  quoted  in  §  26. 

Idiotam  :  see  Acts  iv.  13,  Homines  sine  litteris  et  idiotae. 
Responsum  diuinum  :  Rom.  xi.  4. 

36.  Numerum  dierum  noueram :  Ps.  xxxviii.  5,  Notum  f ac  mibi, 
Domine,  .  .  .  num.  dier. 

Sapiebam :  cf.  S.  Matt.  xvi.  23,  Non  sapis  quae  Dei  sunt  (/,  q). 
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37.  Aurem  opprobrium  peregr.,  &c. :  EccIub.  xxix.  30,  Impro- 
perium  peregrmationis  non  andies. 

Usque  ad  uincula :  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

Promptus  followed  by  debitor  in  §  38  seems  an  echo  of  Kom.  i. 
14,  15, 

Animam  meam  lib.  impendere :  Echo  of  S.  John  xiii.  37,  Animam 
meam  pro  te  ponam,  and  of  2  Cor.  xii.  1 5.     See  §  63. 

Usque  ad  mortem :  Phil  ii.  30.     See  Ep.  1. 

38.  Ad  te  gentes  uenient,  &c. :  Jer.  xvi.  1 9.  The  citation  here  is  most 
akin  to  that  in  m,  Ad  te  gentes  uenient  ab  extreme  terrae  et  dioent : 
quam  falsa  possiderunt  patres  nostri  idola !  nee  est  in  illis  utilitas. 
Similarly  Aug.  1.  13,  cont.  Faust  (Sab.) — -patres  nostri  simulacra  et 
non  est  in  eis  utilitas,  Yg. — et  dieent,  Uere  mendacium  possederuni 
patres  nostri  uanitatem,  quae  eis  non  profuit. 

Posui  te  lumen,  &c. :  Acts  xiii.  47  (Is.'xlix.  6).  So  e,  except  that 
it  reads  in  lumen  .  .  .  in  extremum.  g  om.  in  before  lumen,  and  has  ad 
ultimum.  d  also  has  ad  ultimum,  D  agrees  with  the  citation  here, 
except  that  it  ins.  illis  before  in  sal.  Ad  ultimum  is  the  reading 
in  Conf.  '1,  11 ;  Ad  extremum  here,  and  Ep.  6.  Ad  extr,  is  both 
0.  L.  and  Vg.  in  Isaiah. 

39.  Expectare  prom. :  Acts  iv  4,  Expectarent  promissum  Patris. 
tf,  g,  Pj,  Promissionem  is  Yg.  and  also  0.  L. 

Uenient  ab  oriente,  &c, :  S.  Matt.  yiii.  1 1 ,  Multi  ab  or.  et  occ. 
uenient.  The  omission  of  multi,  and  altered  position  of  uenient,  and 
insertion  of  et  ah  austro  et  ab  aquilone,  are  found  in  S.  Luke  xiii.  29, 
{et  aq,  et  austro),  Irenaeus  similarly  mixes  the  two  texts.  The  text 
is  quoted  Ep.  §  18  without  this  insertion. 

40.  Uenite  post  me,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  ir.  19  ;  S.  Mark  i.  17.  h,  Ambr, 
and  Aug.  om.  fieri,  as  in  CFjF^. 

Ecce  mitto  piscatores,  &c. :  Jer.  xvi.  16,  Ecco  ego  mittam  pise, 
mult.,  et  piscabuntur  illos  (Tert.) ;  et  multos  uenatores  et  uenabuntur 
eos  (Ambrose).  Ambr.  in  Ps.  cxviii.  (Sab.)  reads  as  here,  Ecce  mitto. 
Cod.  Virc,  Ecce  dismitto  peccatores  multos,     F  3  has  peccatores  here. 

Multitude  copiosa :  S.  Luke  v.  6. 

Euntes  ergo  nunc,  &c. :  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Yg.  with  c,  e,f,ffi, 
^1,  g  cm.  moiCj  and  reads  seruare  for  ohseruare,  Nuyic  is  found  in  a,  h,  d, 
h,  n  ;  ohseruare  in  e  and  g^,  also'  1)  ;  eas  in  e  and  n.  '^o  ms.  has  both 
ergo  and  nunc  as  here.  The  variant  of  Boll.,  dixero,  is  a  reminiscence 
of  S.  John  xiv.  26. 

Euntes  ergo  in  mundum,  &c. :  S.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.     Yg.  om.  etgo. 
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Its  insertion  here  is  possibly  due  to  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  There  are 
yery.f 6W  0.  L.  texts  of  these  verses  extant ;  only  e^  o  and  q.  a  and 
Tt  ore  Yg.  here,  and  aur  is  not  considered  purely  0.  L.  The  three 
0.  L.  Mss.  agree  in  reading,  orhSm  .  .  .  uniuersae  .  .  .  damnahitur  for 
mundum  .  .  .  amni  .  .  .  eondempnahitur.  For  £unte9y  e,  q,  aur  have  Ite. 
aur  also  has  uniuenae  and  damnahitur. 

Praedicabitur,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  For  mundo  and Jlnis  Yg.  has 
arhe  and  eonsummatio.  All  are  0.  L.  readings,  mundo  in  d;  fini$^  in  dy 
^9  /i  K  ^9  ^sy  ^^^  c^d  eoMummatto  in  a,  ffu  yi,  /jl  {per  totam  arbem 
ru  r„  fi). 

£t  erit  in  nouissimis,  &c.  :  Acts  ii.  17  (Joel  ii.  28).  Yg.  for 
Jilii  (2)  has  iuusnes,  and  so  all  0.  L.  authorities. 

£t  in  Osee  dicit,  Uocabo  non  plebem,  &c. :  Kom.  ix.  25, 26  (Hos.  i. 
10,  ii.  21).  After  m^am  (2)  et  nan  dileetam,  dilsetam  is  iuB,  by  d^  «,/,  y, 
and  Yg.  On  the  other  hand,  d^  e,  /,  y,  om.  et  non  mis.  eons,  mii.  earn. 
which  is  in  Yg. ;  but  these  wo^  are  lound  in  Iren.,  Tert.,  and  Hieron. 
in  Osee. 

43.  AUigatuB  spiritu :  Acts  zx.  22.  (Yg.).  Uinetus  is  the  reading 
oie,  g\  ligatus  of  d, 

Mihi  protestatur :  Acts  xz.  23.     (Yg.).    Frot.  mthi  =  D,  d,  #,  g. 

Si  Dom.  uoluerit :   James  iv.  15. 

Pecc^m  coram :  cf.  S.  Luke  xt.  18,  Peccaui  •  .  .  coram  te. 

44.  Quandiu — corpore  mortis:  2  Pet.  i.  13.  See  §  80.  The 
addition  here  of  mortis  is  from  Bom.  yii.  24,  Quis  me  liberabit  de 
corp.  mortis  huius  ? 

Caro  inimica :  cf .  Eom.  viii.  7,  Sapientia  camis  inimica  est  Deo. 
Cf.  Gal.  V.  17. 

Scio  ex  parte :  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  Ex  parte  enim  scimus  {d,  e,  Aug.) 
^ognoscimus  ff  Yg.,  Iren.,  Ambros. ;  g  has  both. 

Quia  non  mentior  :  Gal.  i.  20. 

A  iuuentute  meu :  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  16. 

Fidem  seruUui :  2  Tim.  iv.  7, 

45.  Ante  temp,  saecularia :  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Cf .  Tit.  i.  2.  Perh.  an  echo 
of  Acts  xv.  18,  Nota  a  saecuioest  Deo  omnia  opbfa'  eius  {$). 

46.  Adiutor :  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  Dei  enim  sumus  adiutores. 
Suggerebat :  S.  John  xiv.  26,  Sp.  .  .  .  suggeret  yobis  quaecumque 

dixero  {e).    ri  has  eommemorahit. 

Misertus  est  ...  in  milia  milium :  cf.   £xod.  xx.   6,    Faciens 
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miMrioordiam  in  millia  miUinin  (Fnlg.  ft  Auot  qnaett.  Yet.  Test). 

47.  Fraedixi  et  pnedioo :  2  Gor«  xiiL  2. 

FQias  Mp.  gloria  patrii  est :  Ftot.  z.  1 ;  zr.  20.  Y\i%  vo^ 
€t^pai¥4i  varipa  (lxx)  FiL  sap.  laetiflcat  patiem  (Tg.)-    So  fiao  m 

48.  Connenatiifl  sum :  Acts  rriii,  1. 
A  innentate  mea :  see  $  44. 
Giroamneiii :  2  Cor.  vii.  2,  ziL  17. 

Ezoitem  . .  •  perseciitionem :  cf.  Acts  ziiL  60,  Ezdtaaenmt  peES» 
(Yg.).    'Butdf0fffieaAtu9ciimi0nmi^ 

TTae  homini,  fto. :  Sab.  on  Bom.  ii.  24  gives  a  dtation  from 
Maxim.  Taor.,  p.  4,  g.  almoat  identical  with  thia^  Ulu  iUi  k$m.,  fte*. 
The  qnotation  is  a  miztoxe  of  Bom.  ii.  24,  Nomen  enim  Dei  per 
uos  bkaphemator,  and  8.  Matt.  zrai.  7,  Uae  iUi  homini  per  quern 
acandalnm  uenit  (#)• 

40.  Nam  etd  imperitna  ram  in  omnilma :  2  Cor.  zi«  6,  Btai  imp*. 
Bom  aermone,  sed  non  adentia,  sed  in  omni  manifeatatna,  fto.  (^  §).. 
Por  anmit  /,  ^,  r,  Yg.,  Ambrosiaat.,  Beda,  Sedul.  read  ammha.  Yg. 
also  has  JKwi  §M, 

Caperent :  oL  2  Cor.  Tii.  2,  Capitenoa  •  •  •  neminem  ciroomnemmua. 

50.  Dicite — caloeamenti :  An  echo  of  1  Sam.  zii.  3,  Si  de  aliouiua 
mann  accepi  propitiationem  uel  calceamentom  (IftXaoyia  koX  iv^fiay 
dioite  adueraoa  me  et  reddam  uobia  (yet.  Irenaei  Interp.).  m  ham  Br 
§x  tHie.  num.  ace.  pro  exoraiwHi  tiel  carrigiam  caleumetUonmf  fto. 

51.  Impendi  pro :  2  Cor.  zii.  15. 
Caperent :  see  §  48. 
libentiasime :  2  Cor.  zii«  15. 

68.  NecesaarioB  amiooa :  Acts  z.  24,  Conuocatia  • .  .  necessaxiia- 
amicis. 

63.  Fmamini  •  •  •  f  mar :  cf  •  Bom.  zv.  24,  Si  Tobis  primnm  ez 
parte  fniitus  fuero. 

Impendo,  &c.  :  2  Cor.  zii.  15,  Libentissime  inpendam  et  ipse 
inpendar  pro  animabus  uestris  (^,  r) ;  inUndar  •  .  .  animU  d^  e ; 
superimpendar  ipse  pro  an.,  &c.  Yg. ;  Ins.  et  superimpendam  bef .  et  ipse 
d,  e^  and  Ambrosiast. 
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64.  Testem — meam :  2  Cor.  i.  23.  So/  r,  Ambr.,  Aug. ;  meam  an, 
d,  e,  g. 

Quia  non  mentior :  Gal.  i.  20,  Ecce  coram  Deo,  quia,  &o. 

Occasio — auaritiae:  An  echo  of  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  Neque  enim 
aliquando  in  sermone  adalationis  fuimus,  sicut  scitis,  neque  in 
occasionem  auaritiae ;  Deus  testis  est  (J,  e), 

Fidelis — ^mentitur :  cf .  Heb.  x.  23,  Fid.  est  qui  prom,  (r) ;  r^pro- 
tnisit  d,  0,  and  Yg. ;  also  Tit.  i.  2,  In  spem  uitae  aetemae,  quam  pro- 
misit  {poUieittis  esty  g)  non  mendax  Deus  {d^  e,  &c.).  Ambrose  has 
fidel%9  Dew,  qui  nan  mentitur.     Qui  nan  ment,  Deu$f,  Yg. 

65.  Praesenti  saeculo:  Oal.  i.  4,  Eriperet  nos  de  praes.  saec* 
malo  {df  e,  g). 

Supra  modum:  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  8,  xi.  23,  xii.  11,  and  passim. 

Pauper :  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  Propter  uos  pauper  factus  est  (D,  d,  e,  g,  r) ; 
egmusYg.,/. 

Keque  meipsum  iudico :  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 

Sed  nihil  horum  uereor :  Acts  xx.  24  ( Yg.).  Sed  nihil  horum  cura 
est  mihi  d;  Sed  neminum  rationem  facio  e;  Sed  pro  nichilo  estimo 
animam  meam  esse  caram  michi  g, 

lacta  cogitatum,  &c. :  Ps.  liv.  23,  lacta  in  Domino  cog.  .  •  . 
nutriet  (Cod.  Sangerm.).  Fulg.,  Leo,  Ambrose,  Cassiod.  have  in 
Deum ;  Aug.  and  Moz.,  enutriet ;  Cod.  Yeron.,  lacta  in  Daminum 
curam  tuam  ;  et  ipse  te  enutriet.  So  Yg.,  except  that  it  has  super  for 
in, 

66.  Commendo  an.  fid. :  cf.  1  Pet.  iy.  19,  Quasi  fideli  Creatori 
commendantes  animas  uestras  (Hil.). 

Pro  quo  leg.  fungor  :  £ph.  vi.  20,  Pro  quo  legatione  f ung.  in 
catena.     See  Ep.  6,  where  ace.  is  again  found. 

Personam  non  accipit :  Gtd.  ii.  6 ;  Deut.  x.  17. 

Elegit:  cf.  St.  John  xv.  16,  19. 

Suis  minimis :  Echo  of  St.  Matt.  xxt.  40,  Fecistis  uni  ex  his 
Iratribus  meis  minimis  yi.  A,  ri,  r%,  /ly  Yg.,  Tycon. 

67.  Ketribuam,  &c. :  Ps.  cxv.  12,  Quid  retrib.  Domino  pro  omn. 
quae  retribuit  mihi.  So  Cod.  Yeron.,  Aug.,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as 
Yg. ;  Cod.  Sangerm.,  retribuet, 

Scrutatur — renes :  Ps.  vii.  10,  Scrutans  cord,  et  ren.,  Deus. 
Bibere  calicem :  St.  Matt.  xx.  22. 

58.  Plebem — adquisiuit :  Is.  xliii.  21,  Pleb.  meam  quam  adquisiui 
(Cypr.  Epist.  63,  Testim.  i.  12).     Cf.  Acts  xx.  28. 
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68.  TJoluores  caeli  comederent :  1  Xings  xvi.  4,    &c. 

FiHi  Dei— Christi :  Rom.  viii.  16,  17  ;  ix.  26. 

Conformes — imaginiB :  Rom.  yiii.  29,  Gonformes  fieri  imaginis  filii 
eius. 

Quoniam — Amen :  Rom.  xi.  36.  d^  e,  g^  m  have  in  ipium ;  bat  /, 
gue,  and  other  0.  L.  authorities,  as  well  as  Vg.,  ipso;  d,  e  om.  stmtj 
which  No  vat.  and  Cypr.  have.  Cypr.,  Hil.,  Aug.,  have  saecuUnrum^ 
which  Vg.  om. 

60.  Permanebit :  of.  Fs.  bud.  5,  Fermanebit  cum  sole. 

Qui  fecerat — aetemum :  1  John  ii.  17,  Qui  autem  fecerit  uolun- 
tatem  Dei  manet  in  aetemum  (Aug.) ;  Fs.  Ixxxviii.  37,  Semen  eius 
in  aetemum  manebit. 

61.  Testificor — angelis:  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  Testor  coram  Deo  et 
Christo  lesu  et  electis  angelis.  Angelis  Sanctis  is  from  S.  Mark  viii. 
38,  or  S.  Luke  ix.  26. 

62.  Donum  Dei :  S.  John  iv.  10. 


EFISTOLA. 

1.  Accepi :  cf.  I  Cor.  iv.  7,  Quid  autem  babes  quod  non  accepisti? 

Id  quod  sum  :  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  Gratia  autem  Dei  sum  id  quod  sum. 
So/,  y,  Hil.,  Ambr.,  Aug.,  as  well  as  Vg. ;  rf,  e  om.  id. 

Froselitus :  See  Conf .  §  26. 

Zelo  Dei :  Rom.  x.  2,  Zelum  Dei  habent  (/,  y,  Ambr.,  and  Aug.). 
aemulationem  d,  e,  and  Yg. 

Ueritatis  Christi :  2  Cor.  xi.  10,  Est  ueritas  Christi  in  me,  &c. 

Tradidi  . .  .  auimam  .  .  .  usque  ad  mortem :  Fhil.  ii.  30,  Usque  ad 
mortem  accessit,  in  interitum  tradens  animam  suam  (Arabrosiast.). 
Vg.  om.  in  interitum,  d  and  e  (nearly)  read.  Usque  ad  mort.  ace. 
parabolatus  de  animam  suam.  Dr.  Gwynn  thinks  in  interitum  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ad  incei^tumj  which  is  found  in  D  and  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Commentary  by  Theod.  Mops. 

4.  Qui  facit  peccatum,  &c. :  S.  John  viii.  34.  Om.  peccati  h,  dy  and 
Cypr.  De  Dom.  Or.  10.     So  here,  CF3F4. 

Filius  Zabuli :  cf.  S.  John  viii.  44,  Uos  ex  patie  diabolo  estis. 

5.  Pro  quo  leg.  f ungor :  Eph.  vi.  20.     See  Conf.  §  56. 

Lupi  rupuces :   Acts  xx.  29,  Intrabunt  .  •  .  lupi  rap.  in  uos  nun 
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parcentes  gregi  (Vg.) ;  rapaees  is  found  in  Lucif.  Gal.,  grauea  in  D,  d^ 
e,  g.    Lupi  rapctces  also  occurs  in  S.  Matt.  vii.  15. 

Deuorantes,  &c. :  Pss.  xiii.  4,  Hi.  5,  Qui  deuorant  pleb.  meam 
sicut  escam  panis.  So  Yg.  and  Cod.  Sangerm.  in  Ps.  xiii.  Cod. 
Yeron.  and  Heb.,  ut  eihum ;  and  so  Aug.,  8icut  eih.  In  Ps.  lii.  Yg.  and 
Heb.  have  ut  eih. ;  and  Cod.  Sang,  sicut  eseam :  but  tieut  cih.  is  found 
in  some  0.  L.  authorities.     Cod.  Yeron.,  in  etbum. 

Iniqui  dissipauerunt,  &c. :  Ps.  cxyiii.  126,  Et  tempus  faciendi 
Domino,  dissip.  iniqui  leg.  tu.  (Cod.  Sangerm.)  Other  0.  L.  authorities 
have,  with  Yg.,  Bomine.    Yg.  and  Cod.  Yeron.  om.  iniqui. 

6.  Aduocauit  et  praedest :  This  seems  like  a  citation  from  Bom. 
yiii.  30,  Qiios  autem  praed.  eos  et  uocauit  d^  but  uoeauit  is  the  only 
reading  cited  there. 

Usque  ad  extremum  terrae :  Acts  xiii.  47. 

Elegit :  cf.  8.  John  xv.  16,  19. 

Quos  ligarent,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18. 

7.  Sancti  et  humiles  corde :  Dan.  iii.  87. 

8.  DoDa — Altissimus:  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  23.     Yg.  has  nanprohai. 
Qui  offert — patris  sui :  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  24.  {m,profert . .  .pauperis 

.  .  .  percutit  fil.) 

Diuitias — inextinguibilis  :  Job  xx.  15, 16,  26.  Sabatier's  citation 
from  MS.  Maj.  Mod.  is  as  follows: — Diuitiae  inique  [Ambr.  iniuste'] 
congregatae  euomentur :  de  domo  eius  protrahet  eum  angelus.  Et 
furorem  draconiim  mulcebit.  interflciat  ilium  lingua  colubri . . .  comedat 
eum  ignis  inextinguibilis.  The  additions  of  de  uentre  eius  ,  .  .  mortis 
are  in  the  LXX.  of  A,  not  of  B  ^  C.  A  also  reads  i(  oncias  avrov,  and 
has  OvfJLO^  Bk  SpaKOVTtav  $rj\da'€i  for  Ovfiov  .  .  .  0rj\d(r€uv. 

Yg.  has  Diuitias  quas  deuorauit  euomet,  et  de  uentre  illius  extrahet 
eas  Deus.  Caput  aspidum  suget,  et  occidet  eum  lingua  uiperae  .  .  . 
Deuorabit  eum  ignis  qui  non  succenditur. 

On  Sabatier's  0.  L.  text  of  Job,  see  Hastings'  D.  £.  iii.,  p.  50, 
note. 

XJae  qui  replent — sua :  Hab.  ii.  6,  Oval  6  wXvjBvvuw  cavrcu  ra  ovk  ovra 
avroO.     Uae  qui  multiplicat  sibi  quae  non  sunt  sua  (Hieron.). 

Quid  prodest — patiatur :  S.  Matt.  xvi.  26.  Yg.  and  gi  here  have. 
Quid  enim  ...  si  mundum  uniuersum  luc,  an.  uero  suae  detr.  pat. ; 
but  a,  df  /,  ff2  have  totum  mundum.  r2  has  hunc  mundum.  The 
insertion  in  BoU.,  se—perdat^  is  from  S.  Luke  ix.  25. 

R.  I.  A,  P&OC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  c]  [26] 
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9.  Non  concupisces  rem  pros.,  &c. :  Exod.  zx.  17;  Deut.  ▼.  21. 
Bern  is  not  Yg.  of  either  passage.  In  Exod.  it  reads  N<m  con.  domum 
prox.  tut.  Tn  Deut.  Cod.  Lugd.  Has  lion  coneup.  .  .  .  uUatn  rem  quae 
fuerit  prox.  tut.  However,  the  quotation  is  certainly  from  Bom. 
xiii.  9,  where  the  reading  is  found  in  gig.  and  several  other  Yg.  mss. 
mentioned  by  Berger,  La  Vulgate,  pp.  76,  143.  So  Aug.  (once) 
]Emd  Auct.  1.  de  premiss. 

Non  occides:  Kom.  xiii.  9 ;  Exod.  xx.  13. 

Homicida — adscribitur :  This  is  gathered  from  1  John  iiL  15, 
Omnis  qui  edit  fratrem  suum,  homicida  est.  Et  scitis  quia  omms 
homicida  non  habet  uitam  aetemam  in  se  manentem  (Aug.). 

Qui  non  dil.  fratrem  suum,  &c. :  1  John  iii.  14.  Yg.  om.  frairem 
suum,  and  reads  manet  in  morte.  The  insertion  is  found  in  Tjconius 
Beg.  6,  also  D. 

Adquisiuit:  Is.  xliii.  21 ;  Acts  xx.  28.     See  Gonf.  58. 

10.  Secundum  camem:   2  Cor.  i.  17,  and  passim. 

Alligatus  spiritu :  Acts  xx.  22.     See  Conf.  §  43. 
Perennis  uitae,  &c. :  Rom.  vi.  23,  Gratia  autem  Dei  uita  aetema 
in  Christo  lesu  Domino  nostro. 

11.  Propheta — ^habet :  S.  John  iv.  44  {$)]  in  ma patria  d,  ff^,  q,  Yg. 

Uno  ouili:  S.  John  x.  16.  The  only  0.  L.  authorities  that  read 
unum  ouile  are  3  and  Aug.  in  Job.  once.  The  usual  0.  L.  is  unus  grex 
or  una  grex.  But  the  reference  may  be  to  the  previous  part  of  the 
verse,  JSt  alias  cues  habeo  quae  non  sunt  ex  hoc  ouili,  since  the  emphasis 
here  is  laid,  not  on  the  unity  but  on  the  identity  of  the  fold. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  does  not  consider  3  an  0.,  L.  authority,  and 
informs  me  that  h  and  /  alone  read  ex ;  the  rest  of  the  extant  0.  L. 
texts  (tf,  c,  d,  e,  ff^,  r)  all  have  de. 

Unum  Deum  Patrem :    Eph.  iv.  6.     See  16. 

Qui — spargit:  S.  Matt.  xii.30.  So/,  q,  h  (nearly),  as  well  as  Yg. 
Some  0.  L.  variants  are  aduersus  .  .  .  colligit .  .  .  dispargit. 

Unus  destruit,  &c. :  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  28,  Unus  aedificans  et  unus 
destruens:  quid  prodest  illis  nisi  labor?  cf.  Gal.  ii.  18,  Si  enim  quae 
destruxi,  haec  iterum  aedifico,  &c. 

Non  quaere,  &c. :  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  Caritas  . . .  non  quaerit  quae  sua 
sunt.    Cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  Non  enim  quaero  quae  uestra  sunt,  sed  uos. 

Gratia  .  .  .  sollicitudinem  in  corde  :  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  16,  Gratias 
autem  Deo,  qui  dedit  eandem  sollicit.  pro  nobis  iu  corde  Titi. 
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TJenatoribus  .  .  .  piscatoribns :  Jer.  xvi.  16, 
In  nouissimiB  diebus :  Acts  ii.  17. 

12.  Lupi  rapaces  :  S.  Matt.  vii.  15  ;  Acts  xx.  29. 

Iniuria  iustorum,  &c.  :  Ecclus.  ix.  17,  Non  placeat  tibi  iniuria 
iniustorum,  sciens  quoniam  usque  ad  inferos  non  placebit  impius. 

13.  Mortem — operantur :  cf .  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Huius  saeculi  tristitia 
mortem  operatur. 

14.  Membra  Christi :  cf.  1  Cor  vi.  15,  ToUens  ergo  membra 
Ghristi,  faciam  membra  meretricis  ? 

Non  solum,  &c.  :  A  loose  quotation  of  Eom.  i.  32.  Gelasius 
similarly  supplies  an  accusative,   Qui  faeiunt  prava. 

15.  Quid — loquar :  S.  John  xii.  49. 
Supra  modum  :  see  Conf .  §  55. 

Flete,  &c. :  Kom.  xii.  15,  Plere,  &c.  D,  Beda  and  Sedul.  have 
Fkte. 

Si  dolet . . .  condoleant :  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  Si  quid  patitur  • . .  compa- 
tiantur,  &c. 

16.  Praeualuit — super  nos  :  cf.  Ps.  Ixiv.  4,  TJerbainiquorum  prae- 
ualuerunt  super  nos.  Iniquitas  iniqui  is  found  in  Ezek.  xviii.  20, 
xxxiii.  12.     (O.L.)  ... 

Extranei  facti  :  Ps.  Ixviii.  9,  'Extraneus  factus  sum  fratribus  meis. 
So  Cassiodorus  as  well  as  Yg.  JSxter  is  the  retuling  of  Cod.  Sangerm., 
Alienus  of  Cod.  Yeron. 

XJnum  baptismum  .  .  .  unum  Deum  Pat. :  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  TJnum 
baptisma  ;  unus  Deus  et  Pater  omnium. 

Nonne — suum:  Mai.  ii.  10,  Nonne  Pater  unus  omnium  uestrum? 
NoDue  Deus  unus  creauit  uos  ?  Quare  reliquistis  unusquisque  fratrem 
suum?  (Hieron.  in  Malac).  Cypr.  Testim.  iii.  3  has,  Nonne  Deus 
unus  condidit  nos  ?  Nonne  Pater  unus  est  omn,  nostrum  f  Quid  utique 
dereliquistis,  &c.  Yg.  has  Numquid  non  for  nonney  and  Quare  ergo 
despieit  unusq.  nostrum  fratr,,  also  nostrum  for  uestrum. 

17.  Laboraui  ...  in  uacuum :  Phil.  ii.  16,  Neque  in  uacuum 
laboraui. 

Nox — amplius :  Rev.  xxii.  5,  xxi.  4.  Et  nox  iam  non  erit.  .  .  . 
et  mors  iam  non  erit  neque  luctus  (Primas.).  Amplius  is  found  for  iam 
in  Iren.  and  Ambr.    q  and  Yg.  have  ultra  in  both  places. 

£26»] 
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•  •  • 


18.  UcBMBl,  fte.:  8.  Matt  TiiL  11. 

Foris  eanet-^umiicUbie:  Ber.  zziL  15. 

MeBcheilwit— jgajs;  Ber.zzLB,  Homieidis  ...  eiimflBda  .«.ei 
Mnmbas  mendtc.  pan  erit  in  stagno  ignis  (?riniaB)..  An  dfarwi  mi 
iliyiM  ifnw  mrienHif  m;  Pmr$  #orMn  m  ti^fmo  rnrimH  ^^m,  fte.,  /. 

Ubi  iutiiB — ^recogmwoet:  1  Pet.  iy.  18,  Bt  n  inatos  qoSdidm  nix 
aalniM  lit  pecoator  et  impina  ulu  paiebont  ?  (Ang.  in  Bom.)  Yg.--«aiNV> 
Mmt,  mpiu9  §ip$b€timr^  ftc. ;  aalmw  mrU  is  also  found  in  Aug.,  D,  and 
ii,  which  last  alaoliaa  jparaM  farjNrtlMwf, 


19.  Fnmns  qni  •  •  •  uento  diapergitiir :  Sap;  t.  15,  Spes  impiii.  • . 
tanqnam  spuma  gtacilia,  quae  aprooialla  dispergitiir,  et  tanqnam  tnmna 
qui  a  uento  diflnana  eat.  Thia  ia  alao  qnoted  hj  Oildaa,  aa  Mr.  9.  C. 
Bnrldtt  infonna  me* 

Peccatoroa  epnleiitiir;  cL  Pib*  lz?ii«  8,  4,  Sicnt  deAcit  fiunua,  ita 
deficiant .  •  •  aio  peraant  peoc  a  fade  BeL  Et  inati  epohntiir  (Cod» 
Sangetm.).    Cod.  Yerau  om.  Ha  and  H. 

90.  Teatificor,  ftc:  cLl  !Finu  v.  31.    See  Gonf.  §  61. 

Qui  crediderit,  fte. :  S.  Hark  zri.  16. 

Seas  loentoaeat :  eL  Pas.  lix.  8,  oriL  8,  Dena  loc.  eat  in  saneto  aao. 
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APPENDIX 
On  the  System  of  Spelling  adopted  in  this  Edition,  and  on  the 

UNIMPORTANT  VaHIANTS  OF  THE  MS8. 

In  view  of  the  unique  interest  attaching  to  A,  and  its  great 
antiquity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  mss.  of  the  Lihri  S, 
Patriciiy  it  has  heen  thought  hest  to  present  to  the  reader,  either  in 
the  text  or  in  the  foot-notes,  the  word-forms  of  that  ms.  wherever  it 
is  availahle. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  he  unreasonahle  to  burden  the  foot- 
notes, except  in  a  very  few  cases,  with  details  of  the  deviations  in 
spelling  of  the  other  mss.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  assume,  in 
the  case  of  the  words  here  subjoined,  that  the  other  mss.  present  the 
usual  spelling,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary.  The 
mere  blunders  of  the  scribe  of  A  are  not  here  recorded,  as  they  have 
been  noticed  in  the  foot-notes.  The  peculiar  forms  of  words  found  in 
A  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  found  in  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Those  not  so 
foiled  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

The  numerals  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  text. 

Consonants  Doubled, 

miflsertus,  2 ;  uiuibilia,  4 ;  otiossum,  7  ;  ollim ;  'hessitaui,  9 ;  excuasatio, 
10 ;  missericordia,  12 ;  querella,  18 ;  ^intermissi,  17 ;  nissi,  24,  41 ;  uistu,  28 ; 
promisserat,  88 ;  Isaac,  89 ;  copiossa ;  dissideiantem,  40 ;  ocoassio,  64,  56 ; 
puasillum,  02. 

a  substituted  for  e. 

reuerantia,  18. 

e  substituted  for  a. 

seperaui,  18. 

6  substituted  for  i. 

incederem  (so  rell.  except  R) ;  dedici,  9 ;  desertus,  10,  11 ;  itenere,  18,  22 ; 
^mammellas,  18 ;  conuerteinini,  19 ;  intellegere  (so  CF3),  24 ;  expremi,  26 ; 
expremere,  86  ;  dilegenter  ;  indegentem,  40. 

i  substituted  for  e. 

dilicta,  2 ;  adoliscentiae,  2 ;  adoliscens,  10  (for  spellings  in  other  mss.,  see 
further  on) ;  uehimenter,  8,  10 ;  cicidit,  20 ;  disertum,  19,  22 ;  interflcerunt, 
siluistre,  19 ;  susciperunt,  28  ;  gaudibundus,  24 ;  dissiderantem,  40 ;  diliciae,  66 ; 
*mtemicionem  (not  in  N.T.),  66. 

•  • 

u  substituted  for  0. 

consulatus,  2 ;  consulationem,  14 ;  inductus,  12  {but  indoctus,  82) ;  idula,  41 
(but  idola,  88). 
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Miscellaneous. 

aepistola,  11, 88  (bis) ;  aeuang:uelium,  80,  89,  40  (bis) ;  alenigenas,  1 ;  babtuKO, 
14,  40  (ter) ;  motarant,  9;  oboedientes,  1,  4  (so  Ps) ;  pluiam,  16;  prMuna 
80 ;  profetam,  6 ;  piofetas,  88 ;  spiritaliter  (so  GFsR),  4 ;  tanguit,  89  (bis) ; 
ihs  xpc,  ibesiis  zpistus,  zpistiane. 

Where  A  is  not  available  the  general  consensus  of  the  other  xss. 
has  been  followed.  The  spellings,  michi^  nichil,  common  in  BF^B, 
and  nunquam,  unqtuitn,  usual  in  BF4,  have  been  left  unnoticed. 

The  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  are  very  seldom  written  in  full  in  these 
M88.;  ^  or  tf  is  usually  found.  In  the  present  edition  the  A  and 
non-A  sections  have  been  assimilated  in  this  respect. 

List  of  Unimportant  Variations. 


Confessio. 

I.  Patritius  B  • . . ;  diaconem  relL  .  .  • ;  presbiteii  rell,  R  ambiguous ;  .  .  •  ; 
Tabernie  BF4 ;  Tabemie  C ;  Tabnie  FsR  .  .  . ;  sedecim  rell. .  .  . ;  Hjberione  B, 
so  also  in  Conf.  16  (88, 68  JBolL) . . . ;  custodimus  B  . . . ;  inobedentes  F4  .  •  . ; 
ammonebant  B. 

8.  apperuit  Fs  .  .  . ;  adolescentie  BR ;  adulesoentie  CF3F4 . . . ;  dxstringuerem 
C. 

8.  benefitia  R  .  .  . ;  agnotionem  B. 

4.  origionem  C  .  .  • ;  hominum  C  .  .  . ;  abunde  CF3R  .  .  . ;  immortalitatis  B. 

6.  bonorificam  R. 

6.  opto  Fa. 

7.  locuntur  CFsR .  • . ;  mendatium  BF3R. . . ;  isdem  Dom.  CF4 . . . ;  euuangelio 
R,  so  in  Conf.  80  ... ;  ociosiim  B  ;  otium  R*  .  .  . ;  loquuti  B  .  .  . ;  racionem  B  ; 
iuditii  R  .  .  . 

8.  racionem  B. 

9.  litteras  reU,  .  .  ,;  cumbiberunt  CF3F4* ;  comb.  F4  eorr.  R  .  .  . ;  inquid 
Fs  .  .  . ;  senssus  B  .  .  • 

10.  appeto  BCF4  .  .  . ;  comparaui  B  .  .  . ;  adolescens  BRF4  corr. ;  adulic^cens 
CFi* ;  adhuliscens  F3  .  .  .  ;  poene  C  .  .  . ;  appeterem  B  .  .  . ;  affectus  BCFs  .  .  . 

II.  uerumptamen  Fs  .  .  . ;  inscitia  C  .  .  . ;  tardiori  lingue  rell.  .  .  . ;  balbuti- 
entis  F8*R  .  .  .  ;  discendo  qui  Fs*  altered  to  diecent  loqui  .  .  . ;  appetere  B  .  .  . ; 
inquid  F3F4  . .  . ;  sed  sed  ratum  B  .  ,  . ;  rusticitatio  CF4. 

12.  rusticiua  CF4  .  .  . ;  imposterum  B  .  .  .  ;  alleuauit  R  .  .  .  ;  extimare  B ; 
estimarc  reil.  .  .  . 

18.  admiramini  CF3F4R  .  .  .  ;  nethorici  CF4  . .  . ;  scutamini  F3  .  .  .  ;  potentis 

14.  oportet  F3  .  .  . ;   fidutialiter  BR  .  .  .  ;  uibique  CF4  .  .  . 
16.  enimnas  CF3F4  ;  erunnas  R  .  .  . ;  iuuente  F4  .  .  . 
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16.  Hyberione  B  .  . . ;  peccora  F4*  .  .  . ;  oraciones  B  .  .  . ;  mente  C*R*;  mte 
FiFi;  mente  is  thus  written  in  FsF4  in  £p.  12  ... ;  oracionem  B  .  .  .  ;  pigricia 
£  •  •  • 

17.  ibi  notam  C*  . .  . ;  dirigebar  Fa  ... ;  nichilo  F4. 

18.  gubernator  C  . . . ;  appetas  B  . . . ;  audissem  rell,  .  •  . ;  itiner  Fs  . .  . ;  ora 
donem  B . . . ;  quolueris  C  for  quomodo  Yolueris . . . ;  mio  dicerent  Fs. 

19.  famis  CFsFa'R  . . . ;  cybiun  Fs  . . . ;  saciemini  B  . . . ;  abundat  GFs  . . . 
sumnaa  Fs . . . ;  bee  die  habundanter  oybum  Fs  . .  • 

20.  Sathanas  BB . . . ;  uelut  B  • .  . ;  Eliam  BolL  .  .  . ;  euuangelio  R  .  .  . 
inquid  B . . . 

21.  dicente  Fs. 

22.  cybum  Fs . . . ;  cybo  Fs. 

28.  tribulatas  Fs*  .  .  . ;  disoedere  R  •  •  • ;   Uiotoritius  R  .  .  . ;  continenter 
Boll.  .  .  . ;  silua  G  .  .  . ;  bore  Fs  •  .  • ;  patui  Fs. 
24.  Deus  sit  Fs  .  .  . ;  penitisaimis  Fs. 

26.  interriorem  Fs. 

28.  temtatus  Fs . . . ;  atque  C. 

27.  ancxietatem  R. 

29.  memoratus  C. 

82.  magis  deleo  Fs . . . ;  Cui  ergo  G . . . ;  puplice  GF4. 
88.  audienter  Fs . . . ;  sit- Deus  Fs. 

84.  confltenter  Fs  .  .  . ;  angustiis  mens  Fs  .  . . ;  adgreder  G,  aggrederer  F4. 
88.  bautem  F4 . . . ;  possimus  Fs*  . . . ;  paupculum  Fs  .  .  . ;  oreber  admoneret 
Fs  •  •  • 

87.  adquesiui  Fs  .  .  . ;  eunangelium  Fs  •  •  • ;  persecutionis  GFs  . . . ;  proptus 
(pptus)  GFs. 

88.  ueniente  G ;  uenententem  F3 . . . ;  sumpsit  Fs . . . ;  propbetas  suas  suos 
Fs  .  . . ;  conparuerunt  GF3F4*. 

89.  polliciter  Fs  . . . ;  Abrabam  Boll.  GF4 ;  Habrabam  Fs. 

40.  peccatores  for  piscatores  Fs  (so  in  Ep.  12)  ... ;  itemim  Fs  .  . . ;  copioso 
G  .  •  . ;  ezortarent  GFs  .  .  . ;  admonet  rell.  .  .  . ;  Euntes  ego  (1)  Fs  .  .  . ;  consum* 
matione  Fs  .  .  . ;  prenuntiat  Fs .  .  . ;  Ose  Fs ;  Osee  Fi,  with  erasure  under  last 
e  .  .  . ;  pleps  G. 

41.  filiis  cottorum  Fs. 

42.  gentiua  G ;  genetiua  F4  .  .  . ;  persecutionum  Fs* . .  . ;  improperia  B  .  •  . ; 
apparentibus  GF4*  .  .  . ;  nibilhominus  G . . . ;  asidue  B  ;  adsidu^  G  ;  assidue  F4 . . . ; 
imttantur  B. 

48.  amitere  B  .  .  . ;  britbannus  B ;  britannus  F4*  .  . . ;  sic  hoc  G  • . . ;  rerum 
me  G  . .  . ;  pendere  laborem  G  . . . ;  ressiduum  Fs. 
44.  illecebras  BF4. 

46.  g^racias  B  . . . ;  irascetur  G  . . . ;  detestatu  meo  Fs  . . . ;  mitit  B  . . . ;  Domini 
for  Deum  G  .  .  . ;  intellegi  G . . . ;  graciam  B. 

47.  insuaui  GFsF4* .  • . ;  roboranrandam  Fs  . . . ;  immitemini  B ;  imittemini  Fs* 

48.  nemen  for  neminem  Fs  .  .  . ;  circunueni  B. 

49.  reliogiosis  B  . . . ;  altere  B .  . . ;  homamentis  B . . . ;  propter  spere  G . . . ; 
perbennitatis  BF4  . . . ;  minino  Fs  .  .  . ;  detrectare  F4. 

00.  aliqua  illorum  Fs*  . . . ;  dimedio  G . . . ;  precium  B. 
61.  extras  GF3F4*. 
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\.  commitibiu  Fs  .  .  . ;  amdisM  ^  ,  .  .\  uixenmt  BFa  . .  . ;  potesta  C  •  .  . ; 
xeditiim  B. 

5S.  quatum  ego  G  . . . ;  precium  B . . . ;  fraaamini  Fs . . . ;  poterit  e«t  Dominiis 

F3». 

64.  oeado  Fs . . . ;  serarem  uestmni  Fs*. . . ;  nandam  B. 
66.  diuiciae  B . . . ;  opus  F4  . . . ;  curcunueniri  B  . . . ;  intemetionem  BFi .  • . ; 
ocasio  Fs. 

68.  amitam  B . .  . ;  ora  Deum  Fs  . . . ;  perseuerentiam  Fs. 

69.  inmitatus  Fs . . . ;  misserissime  Fs . . : ;  aspenis  G  . . . ;  filiitm  Dai  C. 
60.  cottidie  Fs. 

68.  ignoratia  Fs. 

*  .Epistola. 

I.  ab  amorem  F4 . . . ;  obtabam  GF4  . . . ;  et  ore  for  ex  ore  Fs  . . . ;  si  dignum 
OF3 .  .  . ;  Buum  G  . . . ;  contemptior  G  ;  contempnor  F4. 

8.  presbytero  quam  ego  Fs  . . . ;  diillia  Fs. 
4.  perhenne  GF4. 

6.  egegit  Fs . . . ;  summa  Fs. 

7.  adhiilari  Fs  . . . ;  Gristi  G. 

8.  offeret  G  . . . ;  diuitia  F4  eorr, . . . ;  inquid  G  . .  . ;  linguam  G. 

9.  his  qui  non  Fs . . . ;  insuare  Fs  .  • . ;  ocoidis  Fs* . . . ;  homicidia  FsFi  .  .  . ; 
extationem  G ;  exortationem  Fs. 

10.  perbennis  F4. 

II.  cognoeunt  G. 

19.  peccatoribus  for  piscatoribus  Fs . . . ;  dispicior  Fs .  . . ;  consnmma  C  . . . ; 
istorum  G . .  . . 

18.  orreat  Fs  . . . ;  cybum  Fs. 

14.  membriB  Fs  .  .  . ;  damnandi  Fs. 

16.  aecclesia  G  . . . ;  gladios  F4*  . . . ;  abundat  BFs. 

16.  tristicia  B  . . . ;   speciosissime  G ;   spetiosissimi    B  .  .  . ;     Yberia  B  . . . ; 
unusquisque  G. 

17.  ineffabilem  Fs  . . . ;  gracias  B  . . . ;  paradysum  B. 

18.  Mardribus  F3F4 . . . ;  ysaao  B . . . ;  cams  Fs  .  .  . ;  homicidie  Fs  . . . ;  par  Fs. 

19.  GrUtri  G  . . . ;  Griato  GF3F4. 

90.  quo  ita  erit  Fs  . . . ;  elm  G . . . ;  loquutus  B. 

91.  queso  BFs  .  .  . ;  propmtus  B  ;  promtus  G  .  .  . ;  literarum  B  .  . . ;  subtra- 
habatur  ammine  F3  .  .  . ;  icpie  Fs. 
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NOTE  ADDED  IN  PRESS. 

After  the  Latin  text  of  this  edition  had  been  printed,  Professor 
Bury  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  following  note  on  p.  240,  1. 15 : — 
''I  take  9ugere  mammellas  to  be  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  for  a 
primitive  ceremony  of  adoption.  It  is  the  custom  among  some  peoples, 
in  adopting  children,  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  mock  birth.  (See 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.)  In  some  cases, 
the  child  to  be  adopted  is  placed  under  the  gown  or  dress  of  the 
adoptive  mother,  and  has  to  creep  out — a  make-believe  birth.  The 
existence  o{  such  ceremonies  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  the  phrase 
9ug,  mamm.  arose  out  of  a  make-believe  ruckling,  and  meant,  'to  be 
adopted  by.'  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  gives  just  the  required 
sense  in  the  Confession.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  any  of  the  men 
proposed  literally  to  'adopt'  Patrick;  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
'  I  refused  to  enter  into  a  close  intimacy  with  them.'  Just  as  we 
say,  '  I  had  no  intention  of  letting  myself  be  adopted  by  them.'" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Bury  sent  me  the  following 
corrections : — 

P.  2^,  1.  6.  Sed  si  itaquSy  &c. — ''It  seems  to  me  that  UerunUamen 
begins  a  new  sentence.  The  words  8ed  si — caeteris  are  a  complete 
sentence  expressing  a  wish :  *  But  if  only  it  had  been  given  to  me,  &c.' — 
grammatically  an  aposiopesis.  Following  this,  uerumtamm  expresses 
what  the  context  demands  :  '  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  not  so 
given,'  &c." 

P.  239,  1.  5.  "  I  think  you  must  have  felt  that  the  verbal  sense 
which  your  rendering  of  this  difficult  passage  gives  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  doctrine  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  context.  I  used  to  think  that 
distinguere  must  be  corrupt,  some  meaning  like  'endeavour'  being 
required ;  but  I  have  since  come  to  think  that  the  author  used  it  in 
the  sense  of  '  decide '  (for  the  natural  transition  from  '  distinguish '  to 
'  decide '  or  'determine'  cp.  cemo,  icptW,  &c.) ;  the  following  infinitives 
depend  on  it :  '  Depending  then  on  the  measure  of  my  religious  faith, 
it  behoves  me  to  decide  to  spread,'  &c." 

P.  239, 1. 7.  "  I  should  like  you  to  reconsider  your  translation  of 
Jidueialiter  as  if  it  were  confiden  ter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  stronger. 
In  juxtaposition  with  ezagallias,  1  have  no  doubt  that  P.  was  fully 
conscious  that  it  was  a  legal  term.  It  might  be  rendered  '  as  a  trust.' 
Though  not  legis  perituSf  he  shows  here  that  he  knew  some  legal 
terms." 
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INDEX  OF  BIBUCAL  SEFEBSNCBS. 


The  nimilenrelBr  to  the  leetiioiM  of  tliii  aditioii. 

An  Mtenik  piefized  JaSktAm  tint  the  leCnneBoe  is  onlj  to  e  >iii|^  wovl,  or 
tint  the  ehatioii  it  indtreeC  or  ■onewhat  unontain. 
The  Ptahni  ne  nimihend  is  in  tiie  Ynlgito. 
FhnuM  that  ooenr  BOie  then  twiee  in  the  BiUe  ere  not  notieed  in  ftie  Iiitoc 


*Ofln.  Txxwm  21— Goof  •  SI. 

Siod.  iT.  10— Gonf.  11. 

Szod.  xz.  6 — Conf.  46. 

Sxod.  sc  IS,  17— B^  9. 
^Ler.  zxT.  2S— Conf.  26,  X^  1. 

Dent.  T.  21— Bp.  9. 

1  8am.  ziL  2 — Goof.  50. 

2  8am.  yxL  18— OottH  84. 
•1  Kinea  xziL  18— OonL  28. 

Toh.  ziL  7— Goof.  6. 

Job  zz.  16, 16,  26—1^  8. 

Fk  V.  7— GonL  7. 

Pk.  Tii.  10— Gonf  .  67. 

F^  ziiL  4— Ep.  6. 
*Fk.  zfiL  88— Gonf .  28. 
•Fk.  zzziiL  4,  •7— Gonf  .  84. 

Pa.  zzzviiL  6— Goof.  86. 
*Pk.  zzzYiiL  18— Gool  26. 

Vb.  zliz.  16— Goaf.  6,  20. 
•Pa.  liL  6— Ep.  6. 

Pa.  Ut.  28— Gcmf.  66. 

Pa.  liz.  8— Sp.  20. 

Pa.  IziT.  4 — Ep.  16. 

Pa.  IxTiL  3,  4— Ep.  19. 

Pa.  IzTiii.  9— Ep.  16. 

Pa.  IzTiii.  14— Gont  12. 
•Pa.  Izzi.  6— Gonf.  60. 

Pa.  IzzzviL  16— Gonf.  44,  48. 
•Pa.  IzzzriiL  6 — Gonf.  8. 

Pa.  IzzzTiii.  37— Gonf.  60. 
•Pa.  xciv.  9 — Goof.  34. 
•Pa.  cvL  16— Gonf.  3. 
•Pa.  cvii.  8— Ep.  20. 
•Pa.  cviii.  17— Conf.  23. 

Pa.  cxv.  12— Conf.  3,  12,  67. 

Ps.  cxvii.  13— Conf.  26. 
•Ps.  cxrii.  22— Conf.  29. 

Pa.  czTiii.  67— Conf.  12. 

Pa.  cxTiiL  112— Conf.  11. 


Pa.  ezrSi.  126— Sp.  6. 
•Pa.  ozIt.  9— Gonf.  26. 

Ph>T.  z.  1,  ft  zr.  20— Gonf.  47. 
•PkOT.  zzT.  8— Gonf  .  82. 

WM.  1. 11.— Gent  7. 

WM.  T.  16— Ep.  19. 

Eodiia.  IT.  29— Gonf.  9. 

Eodna.  Til.  10— Goof.  11. 

Eeefaia.  iz.  17— Ep.  12. 

Eeehia.  zzziz.  80— Gonf.  87. 

Eedaa.  zzzet.  28, 24— E^  8. 
•Bedoa.  zzzhr.  28— E^.  11. 

la.  TZTJi.  4— Gonf.  11. 

la.  zUL  26— Gonf.  1. 

la.  zliU.  21--0onf.  68;  E^  9. 

la.  zliz.  6-eee  Aota  ziiL  47. 

la.  liz.  18— Gonf.  1. 
•la.  Iz.  16— Gonf.  18. 

Jer.  ZTi.  16— Gonf .  40 ;  Ep.  11. 

jer.  ztL  19— G<nif.  88. 
•Esek.  zWii.  20,  •zzziiL  12— Ep.  16. 

Dan.  iii.  87— Ep.  7. 
•Dan.  tL  6— Gonf .  27. 

Dan.  Tii.  13— Gonf.  28,  29. 
•Dan.  Tin.  27— Gonf.  26. 

Hoa.L10,  iL  24— aee  Bob.  iz.  26, 26. 

JoA  iL  12— Gonf.  2,  19. 

Joel  ii.  28-aae  AcU  iL  17. 

Hab.  ii.  6— Ep.  8. 

Zech.  ii.  8— Conf.  29. 

MaL  ii.  10— Ep.  16. 

Mai.  iT.  2,  3— Ep.  17. 

8.  Man.  iii.  4— Conf.  19. 

S.  Matt.  iv.  19— Conf.  40. 
•8.  Matt.  vii.  15— Ep.  6,  11. 

S.  Matt.  Tiii.  11 -Conf.  39  ;  Ep.  18. 

S.  Matt.  X.  19,  20— Conf.  20. 

8.  Matt.  xii.  30— Ep.  11. 

8.  Matt.  xii.  36— Conf.  7. 
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♦S.  Matt.  XV.  32— Conf.  19. 
•8.  Matt.  xvi.  19— Ep.  6. 
•8.  Matt.  xvi.  23— Conf.  36. 

8.  Matt.  xvi.  26— Ep.  8. 

8.  Matt.  xvi.  27— Conf.  4. 
*8.  Matt,  xviii.  7- Conf.  48. 
♦8.  Matt,  xviii.  18— Ep.  6. 

8.  Matt.  XX.  22— Conf .  67. 

8.  Matt.  xxiv.  14— Conf.  34,  40. 
•8.  Matt.  XXV.  40— Conf.  66. 
•8.  Matt,  xxviii.  18— Conf.  4. 

8.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20— Conf.  40. 

8.  Mark  i.  6  >:  8.  Matt.  iii.  4. 

8.  Mark  i.  17  «  8.  Matt.  iv.  19. 

8.  Mark  v.  29-33— Conf.  30. 

8.  Mark  viii.  33  «  S.  Matt.  xvi.  23. 

8.  Mark  viii.  36  =  8.  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
•8.  Mark  viii.  38— Conf.  61. 

8.  Mark  xvi.  16, 16— Conf.  40;  Ep.  20. 
•8.  Mark  xvi.  19— Conf .  4. 

8.  Luke  i.  37— Conf.  19. 

8.  Luke  i.  48— Conf.  2. 

8.  Luke  i.  49— Conf .  12. 

8.  Luke  V.  6— Conf .  40. 
•8.  Luke  ix.  26  =  8.  Mark  viii.  38. 

8.  Luke  X.  30— Conf.  19. 

8.  Luke  xi.  23  »  S.  Matt.  xii.  30. 

8.  Luke  xiii.  29— see  S.  Matt.  viii.  11. 
•8.  Luke  XV.  18— Conf.  43. 

8.  Luke  xxi.  16— Conf.  6. 

8.  Luke  xxiv.  42— Conf.  19. 
♦8.  Luke  xxiv.  46 — Conf.  2. 

8.  John  iv.  10— Conf.  14,  33,  61. 

8.  Johniv.  44— Ep.  11. 

8.  John  viii.  34— Ep.  4. 
•8.  John  viii.  43— Conf.  9. 
•8.  John  viii.  44— Ep.  4. 

8.  Johnx.  16— Ep.  11. 

8.  John  X.  29— Conf.  32. 

8.  John  xii.  49— Ep.  15. 
•8.  John  xiii.  37— Conf.  37. 
•8.  John  xiv.  26— Conf.  46. 
•8.  John  XV.  16,  19— Conf.  66  ;  Ep.  6. 
♦8.  John  XX.  28— Conf .  4. 

Acts  i.  4— Conf.  39. 
♦Act«i.  11— Conf.  4. 

Acta  ii.  6 — Conf.  3. 

Acts  ii.  17— Conf.  34,  40  ;  Ep.  11. 


♦Acts  ii.  29— Conf.  31,  33. 

Acts  ii.  37— Conf.  23. 
•Acts  ii.  38— Conf.  4. 
♦Acts  iv.  13— Conf.  35. 
•Acts  vii.  22— Conf.  13. 

Acts  X.  24— Conf.  62. 

Acts  xiii.  47— Conf.  1,  11,  38  ;  Ep.  6. 
•Acts  xiii.  60 — Conf.  48. 
•Acts  XV.  18— Conf.  46. 
•Acts  xvi.  14— Conf.  2. 
•Acts  xviii.  26 — Conf.  16. 

Acts  XX.  22— Conf.  43 ;  Ep.  10. 

Acts  XX.  23— Conf.  43. 

Acts  XX.  24— Conf.  65. 
•Acts  XX.  28— Conf.  68 ;  Ep.  9. 

Acts  XX.  29— Ep.  6,  11. 
•Acts  xxiii.  1 — Conf.  48. 
•Bomuns  i.  14, 16— Conf.  38. 

Bomans  i.  32 — Ep.  14. 

Bomans  ii.  6 — Conf.  4. 
•Bomans  ii.  24— Conf.  48. 
•Bomans  vi.  23— Ep.  10. 

Bomans  vii.  24 — Conf.  44. 
•Bomans  viii.  7 — Conf.  44. 

Bomans  viii.  11 — Conf.  33. 

Bomans  viii.  16,  17 — Conf.  4,  69. 

Bomans  viii.  26 — Conf.  26,  36. 

Bomans  viii.  29 — Conf.  59. 
•Bomans  viii.  30 — Ep.  6. 
•Bomans  viii.  34 — Conf.  26. 

Bomans  ix.  25,  26— Conf.  40,  69. 

Bomans  x.  2 — ^Ep.  1. 

Bomans  xi.  4— Conf.  17,  21,  29,  36. 

Bomans  xi.  36 — Conf.  69. 

Bomans  xii.  1 — Conf.  34. 

Bomans  xii.  3,  6 — Conf.  14. 
•Bomans  xii.  11 — Conf.  16. 

Bomans  xii.  15 — Ep.  15. 

Bomans  xiii.  9 — Ep.  9,  his. 

Bomans  xiv.  10,  12 — Conf.  8. 
•Bomans  xv.  6 — Conf.  23. 
•Bomans  xv.  24 — Conf.  53. 
•1  Cor.  i.  26— Conf.  34. 
•l  Cor.  iii.  9— Conf.  46. 

1  Cor.  iv.  3 — Conf.  66. 
•1  Cor.  iv.  7— Ep.  1. 

1  Cor.  vi.  15— Ep.  14. 
•1  Cor.  vii.  20— Conf.  34. 
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I  Oor.  z.  98^0oiif.  19. 
«1  Gor.  za.  11— ConL  SS. 

1  Oor.  adL  26— BPt  !<• 
«1  Gor.  ziii.  6— Bp.  11. 
«1  Oor.  ziii.  9— Conf .  44. 
M  Gor.  ZT.  10— E^.  1. 

8  Oor.  L  83— Goof.  81»  64. 

2  0or.iii.  8,  8-G«nit  11. 
*3  Gor.  T.  10— Gonl  8. 

8  Oor.  T.  14— Goni.  18,  88. 
«8  Gor.  Tii.  8— Goof .  48, 49. 

3  Gor.  iriL  10— Kp.  18. 
«8  Gor.  Tifi.  9— Gonf.  66. 

8  Gor.  TiiL  16— Bp.  n. 

8  Gor«  zL  6— GokL  49. 

8  Gor.  zi.  10— Ep.  1. 

8  Gor.  ziL  8-Goiif.  84,  87. 

8  Gor.  ziL  16— Gonf.  87,  61,  68. 
•8  Gor.  ziL  17— Gout  48. 

8  Gor.  ziii.  8— Goof.  47. 

OtL  L  4-OoBf.  66. 

GtL  L  80^-Oonf.  81,  44, 64. 

Gia.  iL  Or-Ooof.  66. 

Spb.  iiL  16— Gonl  86. 

^h.  It.  6,  6— Bp.  11,  16. 
*Epb.  tL  6— Gonf .  8. 

Bph..TL  80— Gonf.  66,  Ep.  6. 

FhiL  U.  9-11— Gonl  4. 
•FliiL  iL  18— Gonf.  8. 

FhiL  H.  16— Gonf.  14. 

Phil.  u.  16— Ep.  17. 

Fhil.  ii.  80— Gonf.  37 ;  Ep.  1. 


FhiL  hr.  18— Gonf .  80. 

GoL  L  16— Gonf.  4. 
•Gol.  ii.  2— Gonf .  8. 
•1  ThflM.  iL  6— GooL  64. 

8  ThMi.  iL  16— Gonf.  14. 
•1  Tim.  T.  81— Gonf.  61,  T^  19. 

8  Tim.  L  S— Gonf  .  7. 

8 1^.  L  9— Goal  46. 

8Tim.ii.  9-GonL87. 

8  Tim.  It.  7— Gonl  44. 
•8  Urn.  It.  16-GoBf.  86, 88. 
n%.  L  8— Gonf.  46, 64.- 

Tit  ii{.  6,  6— Gonf .  4. 
*He1irawi  z.  83— Gonf  .  64. 

Hebrowa  ziL  88— GonL  18. 

JoMtiT.  16— Gont48. 
•i  Pit  L  7-^Gonl  80. 
n  Pet  U.  7— Gonf .  89. 

1  PM.  iT.  18— Bp.  18. 
«1  Pet  iT.  19— Gonf .  66. 

8  PM.  L  18— GonL  80,  44. 

8  Pet  L  16— Gonf  .  14. 
•8  Pet  ii.  80— Gonf.  8. 
•l  John  iL  1— Gonf .  86. 

1  John  iL  17— Gonf.  60. 

1  John  iU.  14,  •16— Bp.  9. 

1  John  iii.  16— Gonf.  84. 

Ber.  ziz.  6— Conf.  18. 

Ber.  zzL  4— Ep.  17. 

Ber.  zzL  8— Ep.  18. 

Ber.  zziL  6-*£p.  17* 

Ber.  zzii.  16— Ep.  18. 
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VIII. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES  IN  THE  COUNTY 

OF  LIMERICK. 

By  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTROPP,  M.A. 

[Plates   X.-XVIII.] 

[Read  Noveubek  30,  1904.     Ordered  for  Publication  Decbmbbb  14,  1904. 

Publiahed  Mabch  14,  1905.] 

LiMEuiCK,  the  central  county  of  Munster,  and  a  focus  of  interest  in 
Irish  History,  affords  a  rich  field  to  workers  on  antiquities.  It  seems 
to  possess  more  ancient  forts  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other 
district  in  Ireland ;  the  alignments  and  circles  of  great  pillars  in  the 
district  round  Lough  Gur  give  it  a  marked  position  in  the  records 
of  pre-historic  archsBology.  When  a  school  arises  to  study  the  mediaeval 
castles  and  fortified  towns,  Limerick  and  Adare,  Askeaton  and  Kil- 
mallock  will  demand  much  of  its  attention :  how  numerous  and 
interesting  are  the  churches  and  monasteries  I  will  try  to  suggest  in 
this  Paper.  The  county  has  suffered  unusually  from  the  great  defect 
of  Irish  archaeology — the  lack  of  full  and  careful  lists  of  its  remains. 
It  is  the  first  need  of  Irish  archaeology ;  and,  when  done,  past  work  can 
be  classified,  and  future  work  kept  in  touch  with  what  has  been 
already  accomplished,  until  scientific  knowledge  of  Irish  antiquities 
becomes  a  possibility. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Reeves  on 
'^  The  Churches  of  Down  and  Connor  "  should  have  had  a  host  of 
imitators  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  so,  perhaps,  even  a  less 
learned  and  complete  survey  may  be  acceptable.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  churches  dealt  with  here,  and  the  difficulty  I  have  found  in 
even  partially  exploring  my  native  county,  I  hope  that  the  Academy 
may  receive  this  attempt,  though  mere  pioneer  work.  At  least  this 
survey  represents  work  done  during  nearly  thirty  years,  for  I  com- 
menced sketching  the  ruins  of  County  Limerick  with  a  camera  in 
1875 ;  and  despite  crudeness  and  imperfection,  this  survey  may  put  in 
the  power  of  more  favoured  workers  notes  on  the  ruins  and  records, 
and,  still  more,  on  the  forms  of  the  names,  which  in  abler  hands  may 
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bear  better  fruit,  and  assist  students  who  have  been  too  often  working 
by  guessing,  not  by  the  careful  study  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  place- 
names. 

A  Preface  is  usually  written  after  the  completion  of  a  book  or 
Paper,  so  I  do  not  attempt  one  here ;  nevertheless,  some  previous  notes 
are  absolutely  necessary.  These  I  will  give  with  no  further  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  save  that  I  have  here  followed,  but  with  far  greater 
fulness,  the  lines  of  my  survey  of  the  churches  in  County  Clare, 
published  in  these  pages  in  1900.' 

Notes  on  the  Topogbapht. 

I.  Divisions. — The  County  of  Limerick  is  divided  naturally  into 
four  by  the  Rivers  Deel,  Maigue,  and  Mulkeare,  running  northward  to 
the  Shannon.  The  eastern  section  is  further  subdivided  bv  the 
Cammoge,  the  Saimer,  or  Morning  Star,  and  the  Loobagh,  running 
westward  to  the  Maigue.  The  county  is  bounded  by  the  Shannon,  to 
the  north,  by  the  mountain  masses  of  Luachair  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, by  the  Galtees  and  their  offsets  to  the  south-east,  and  Slieve 
Phelim  to  the  north-east ;  between  these,  however,  no  great  natural 
bounds  mark  its  limits  with  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork.  Of 
the  natural  bounds,  the  Mulkeare  now,  as  in  1116,  divides  the  Sees  of 
Limerick  and  Killaloe ;  the  greater  rivers,  save  the  Shannon  itself, 
mark  o£E  none  of  the  main  divisions.  The  county  is  covered  by  the 
Bishopricks  of  Limerick  and  Emly,  the  latter  lying  partly  within  the 
eastern  limits  of  Limerick.  The  baronies  are  Shanid,  Glenquin,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Connello,  to  the  west;  Eenry,  Pubblebrian,  and 
Clanwilliam,  running  eastward  along  the  Shannon ;  Coshmagh  and 
Coshlea  along  the  southern,  and  Owneybeg,  Coonagh,  and  Small 
County  along  the  eastern  border  from  north  to  south. 

II.  The  Diocese  of  Limerick. — It  seems  strange  that  the  Irish 
Church  did  not  sooner  adopt  the  wise  expedient  of  appointing  a  bishop 
over  a  group  of  tribes,  which  succeeded  so  well  in  later  days.  St. 
Patrick  and  the  early  churchmen  evidently  felt  the  risk  of  trying  to 
establish  bishopricks  among  jealous  and  recently  converted  tribes,  who 
would  have  resented  the  rule  of  a  spiritual  superior  of  another  and, 
perhaps,  hostile  tribe-group.  Even  if  St.  Patrick  did  not  consecrate  700 
bishops,*  the  number  was  vast,  and  discipline  was  out  of  the  question. 
Well  might  the  better-ordered  churches  abroad  look  with  dislike  on  a 
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system  where  a  bishop  was  (like  the  Abbey  cook  or  carpenter)  a 
subordinate  to  an  abbot,  or  even  abbess  (as  at  Kildare),  and  where 
bishops  with  no  fixed  residence  wandered  over  the  country  performing 
episcopal  functions  everywhere  and  anywhere,  and  even  intruded  on 
the  territorial  bishopricks  on  the  Continent.  In  the  case  of  Limerick, 
the  bishoprick  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  was,  most  probably,  formed 
out  of  districts  once  within  the  episcopal  influence  of  Iniscatha  and 
Emly — influence,  rather  than  authority,  for  the  territorial  bishoprick 
was  long  undeveloped.  St.  Senan,  if  we  may  receive  the  statement  in 
the  ''Life  of  St.  Ita,"  was  patron  of  Hy  Chonaill,  or  O'GonneUo, 
which,  probably,  reached  nearly  to  the  Maigue.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  to  the  chief  deanery  of  that  district,  Rathkeale,^  was 
allotted  his  sacred  island,  whose  round  tower  and  churches  overlook 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  This  may  have  been  done  to  avoid 
jealousy  between  Killaloe  and  Ardfert  Sees,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
tribes  which  reverenced  the  coarb  of  St.  Senan  were  assigned  by  the 
Synod  of  Eathbreasail.  Doubtless,  the  long  occupation  of  tbe  island  by 
the  Norse,  and  its  desecration  when  Brian  expelled  them,  facilitated 
the  breaking  up  of  its  bishoprick. 

When  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick  bowed  at  last  before  the  ''  White 
€hrist "  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Munchin,  national  prejudice  kept 
them  aloof  from  the  Irish  Church.  They  looked  to  Canterbury  for  the 
ordination  of  their  bishops.'  Btill  the  great  importance  of  the 
*'  Danish  "  bishopricks  forced  their  recognition  by  the  Irish,  the  more 
easily  that  the  former  had  not  trenched  on  any  pre-existing  territorial 
boundaries  of  other  bishopricks.  When,  for  the  first  time,  in  1 1 16,  the 
Synod  of  Eathbreasail  fixed  the  limits  of  the  first ''  landed  bishopricks  " 
in  Ireland,  Limerick  got  the  fullest  recognition.^  Ignoring  Iniscatha, 
but  respecting  Killaloe  and  Imleach  lubhair,  the  synod  laid  down  the 
bounds  of  Limerick ;  these  extended  from  the  Maolceam  Biver,  west- 
ward to  Ath  coinn  lodain  (Luddenbeg),  to  Lough  Gur,  Lathach  mor, 


^  See  Journal  B.S.A.l.  zjuiv.,  p.  126,  which  bears  out  the  statements  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher. 

2  See  Dseher's  * '  Yeterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum  Sjlloge"  (1632)  for 
correspondeiice  between  Limerick  and  Canterbury,  p.  120. 

3  '*  Keating's  HiBtory,"  vol.  ii.  He  copies  from  the  original  record  in  the  Book 
of  Clonenagh.  The  Munster  Sees  established  were  Cashel,  Lismore,  or  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Bathmoigh-deisgirt,  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Imleach  lobhair.  At  the 
Synod  of  KellB,in  1152,  the  Munster  Bishopricks,  beside  Caahel,  Emly,  Limerick, 
Killaloe,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  include  Cork,  Cloyne,  Boss,  Boscrea,  Iniscatha, 
and  Ardfert. 

[27«] 
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and  Aine,  westward ;  southward  to  Bealach  Eeabhrat,  and  TaUach 
(on  the  southern  border) ;  westward  to  Fell  and  Tairbeart ;  then 
(having  surrounded  the  Ui  Eidgeinte  and  TJi  Chonaill)  the  line  crossed 
the  confluence  of  the  Shannon  and  Eergus,  and  ran  (by  the  Latoon 
Kiver)  to  Cuinche,  to  Quin,  in  Clare,  to  the  cross  on  Sliabh  XJidhe  an 
Eiogh  (Glennagross,  above  Limerick),  and  to  the  Dubh  Abhainn,  or 
Blackwater,  in  Clare.  This  covered  the  district  of  Tradraighe,  or 
Tradree,  the  mensal  land  of  the  Dalcassian  Princes,  and  Ui  Aimrid, 
but,  as  their  power  lay  in  both  Bees,  this  was  not  then  felt  as  a  danger. 

In  later  times  the  clergy  dared  the  ban,  which  the  prelates  in  1116 
laid  on  those  removing  the  landmarks,  by  the  absorption  by  Killaloe  of 
the  parishes  in  Clare.  In  1302,  though  the  N'orman  power  held 
Tradree,  the  limits  of  Limerick  bishoprick  had  fallen  back  to  the  Six- 
milebridge  River.  After  the  fall  of  the  de  Clares  at  Dysert  O'Dea,  in 
1318,  Limerick  could  only  make  a  disregarded  claim  to  Kilflntinan, 
and  Kilfinaghty,  with  the  Cratloe  Hills,  near  the  city.  It,  however, 
held  Killeely  and  Eilrush,  and  claimed  Kilquanc,  and,  perhaps, 
Kiltinanlea ;  the  two  first  still  belong  to  the  Diocese  and  City  of 
Limerick.  Tullylease  was  assigned  to  Cork  between  1201-1291, 
perhaps  in  1206,  when  the  borders  of  Limerick  and  Cork  Counties 
were  ascertained;^  Kilmurrily  and  Scattery  (Iniscatha)  were,  how- 
ever, retained  rather  precariously;  and  Killaloe  either  retained  or 
recovered  Kilnagariff  and  Stradbally,  or  Castleconnell,  though  it  lost 
Donaghmore.  Kilflntinan  was  recovered  by  Limerick,  and  continued 
to  be  held  down  at  least  to  1805.' 

The  diocese,  accordingly,  differed  from  the  older  Irish  Sees  by 
being  constructed  by  chance  on  purely  artificial  lines.'  It  straggled 
from  its  cathedral,  which  lay  close  to  the  north-east  comer,  south- 
ward for  twenty  miles,  and  westward  for  twice  the  distance. 

This  absurdity  was  increased  by  the  union  of  the  Sees  of  Ardfert 

1  See  **  King  John's  Letter"  that  year,  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.  289,  as  to  whether 
Kilmallock  lies  in  Limerick  or  Cork.  The  counties  wore  only  gradually  established. 
John  de  Lexington  was  Sheriff  of  Munster,  1234  ;  Hugh  de  Barry  was  Sheriff  of 
Limerick  in  same  year ;  Philip  de  Inteberg  was  Sheriff  of  Munster,  1244.  Of  other 
eaily  Sheriffs  of  Limerick  we  find— John  de  Muchegros,  1260-1266;  Oliver 
le  Gras  and  Nic  de  Botevyleyn,  1274-1277  :  John  Tangeley,  1276  ;  Robert  Bagot, 
1280:  Walter  Uncle,  1281-1284;  James  Keating,  1287;   Henry  le  Waleis,  1290. 

-  We  find  the  Vicarage  of  Kilfintenan  treated  as  under  the  Bithop  of  Limerick 
in  a  terrier  of  1805,  P.Ii.O.I.,  No.  39. 

'If  we  compare  the  Deaneries  in  the  Bishopricks  of  Killaloe,  Kmly,  and  Limerick, 
we  find  the  first  two  (typical  Irish  sees'i  name  the  deaneries  after  tribal  districts 
(Corcovaskin,  OmuUod,  Grenc,  &c.);  the  last,  after  castles  and  walled  towns. 
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and  Aghadoe,  so  that  the  inland  cathedral  ruled  churches  near  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey,  ninety  miles  away,  and  others  among  the  spiked 
cliffs  and  towering  mountains  of  Corcaguiney,  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  land.  Every  deanery,  and  almost  every  parish,  is  misconstructed 
on  the  same  bad  principle — rarely,  indeed,  is  there  a  centre  to  any  of 
them.  The  only  discoverable  rule  appears  to  be  that  "  the  centre  is 
at  the  circumference." 

The  oldest  tribal  arrangements  (where  the  TJi  Cathbar  and  Ui 
Corra  lay  in  the  west,  with  the  Gebtini  of  Askeaton,  whose  name, 
Eas  (or  Inis)  Geibhtine,  is  their  monument ;  the  Huamorian  clan  of 
Asail  lay  round  Dromassell,  or  Tory  Hill,  and  the  Martini  round 
Emly)  are  too  ancient  to  have  affected  the  late  mediseval  divisions. 

The  old  states — Uaithne  Cliach,  Wetheney,  or  Owney ;  Aes  Grein, 
Deisbeg,  and  Atharlach,  or  Aherloe — were  included  in  the  county,  but 
were  parts  of  the  See  of  Emly.  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  take  the 
artificial,  but  definite  and  fairly  stable,  division  of  the  County  Limerick 
as  the  base  of  this  survey.  I  would  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Clare 
churches)*  have  taken  the  baronies  as  sub-divisions,  did  not  the  parishes 
in  many  cases  lie  in  two,  sometimes  even  in  three,  baronies.'  Accor- 
dingly, I  am  compelled  to  take  the  deaneries  for  sub-divisions ;  they 
form  a  natural  grouping,  and  even  still  retain  some  trace  of  having 
been  founded  on  tribal,  and,  therefore,  at  one  time,  rational  grounds. 

III.  The  Deanebies. — Those  of  Limerick  Bishoprick  are  first 
dealt  with.  They  are  (1)  Limerick,  (2)  Adare,  (3)  Rathkeale,  (4) 
Ardagh,  (5)  Ballingarry,  and  (6)  Kilmallock.  We  can  then  give  the 
churches  in  (7)  Owney,  (8)  Grene,  and  (9)  Aherloe  in  Emly  diocese. 
We  will  seek  out  their  origin,  if  possible,  as  they  come  before  us  in  the 
survey.  The  divisions,  as  we  shall  see,  correspond  approximately  to 
the  old  tribe  lands  of  Tuath  Luimneach,  TJi  Cairbre,  Ui  Chonaill, 
TJi  Eidgeinte,  Deisibeg,  TJaithne,  Grian,  and  Atharlach.  They  should 
probably  correspond  more  closely  but  for  the  Norse  and  Norman 
settlements,  and  the  tremendous  expatriation  of  the  TJi  Eidgeinte,  the 
Ui  Cairbre  Aobhdha,  and  the  Eoghanachts,  by  King  Bonaldmore 
O'Brien,  in  1178,'  when  he  drove  them  beyond  Mangerton  and 
Killamey,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  far  more  dangerous  opponents — 
tlie  de  Burgos  and  the  Geraldines. 

'  Proc.  R.I. A.,  1900,  scr.  3.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  100. 
^  Templebredon  and  other  parishes  even  lie  in  two  counties. 
^  Annals  of  Inisf alien.     Tet  some  writers  express  wonder  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  Normans  driving  out  the  Hy  Fidgeinte. 
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lY.  The  Tribes. — As  the  church   diyisions  in  Ireland  usuallj 
stereotype  tribal  topography,  we  may  briefly  examine   the  tribal 
arrangements  in  the  Diocese  of  Limerick.^     In  the  '*  Danish  "  district 
round  the  City  of  Limerick  lay  some  small  tribes,  roughly  classed  as 
Tuath  Luimneach ;  some  were  possibly  of  Norse  origin.      They  were 
the  Caoille,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  Templenacally; 
the  XJi  Conaing,  who  gave  their  name  to  Garrigogunnell  (Carraic  ui 
gConaing),  and  Castrum  Iconing,  or  Castleconnell ;  the  Ui  Mhaille,  long 
commemorated  at  Crewally ;  the  Ui  Ciarmhaic  (Kerbys,  or  Kerwicks) ; 
the  Othotocor,  near  Crecora';  and  some  others.     The  Dal  Cairbre,  or 
Ui  Cairbre  Aobhdha,   an  important   group  of  tribes,   of  whom  the 
O'Donovans  were  chiefs,  lay  along   the  Maigue  basin  in  Coshmagh 
and  Kenry  (Caenraighe),  and  covered  the  deanery  of  Adare.    They  at 
one  time  extended  past  Kilmallock^  to  Ardpatrick,^  but  were  pressed 
northward.  On  their  north-west  border  lay  theUiBeagha,  or  UibhRosa, 
at  Beagh  and  Iveross.  The  great  Ui  Eidgeinte'  group  lay  to  the  south ;  a 
branch  of  the  Fir  Tamnaige  gave  its  name  to  Mahoonagh,  or  Tawnagh« 
The  strong  tribes  of  Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra®  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
western  district,  along  the  Deel  and  Slieve  Luachra ;  0  Connelo  retains 
their  name.     The  Cercoithe  long  gave  their  name  to  Tuath  Gortcoythe, 
including  Kathcahill  and  the  neighbouring  lands  in  Glenquin.^     The 
name  of  the  Corca  muichet  still  appears  on  the  map  as  Corcomohide. 
A  number  of  other  tribes  (many  belonging  to  the  Ui  Chonaill,  the 


^  Much  of  our  so-called  *'  knowledge  **  of  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  tribes 
is  doubtful ;  and  as  the  matter  does  not  greatly  affect  this  paper,  I  avoid  all  these 
questions. 

2  Also  given  as  0*Cholchur  and  Orthoriothor  (B.  B.  L.,  pp.  44,  96,  100  and  130). 
0*Huidhrin  in  1420  assigned  Crecora  to  O'Conaing. 

^  Kilmallock  is  located  in  Ui  Cairbre  by  the  Calendar  of  Oenghua  at  26  March. 
Hakmys  was  in  0  Carbry,  Plea  Roll  34  of  xxv  Ed.  I. 

*  Ardpatraic,  however,  was  **  among  the  southern  Beisi,'*  according  to  the 
'*  Tripartite  Life." 

*  The  Ui  Fidgeinte  chiefs  claimed  descent  from  Fiach  Fidgente,  grandson  of 
Oilioll  Flanbeg,  king  of  Munster,  e.  300.  The  '*  Life  of  St.  Molua,"  of  Clonfert, 
places  them — the  ^'Nepotes  Fidgeinte'* — **  a  medio  planicie  Mumonie  usque  ad 
medium  montis  Luachrae  occidente  ad  nustnilem  plagam  fluminis  Synna."  MSS., 
T.O.D.,  II.  3-17,  says — **  From  Luachair  Briun  to  Brurigh." 

'■'  The  Ui  Chonaill,  or  Ui  Ghabhra,  compiised  the  later  families  of  Ui  Coilean 
(Collins),  Ui  Flann  Abhia  (Flannery),  and  Maclnneirghe,  the  powerful  family  of 
MacEncry,  of  Ca>tletowu.  *' Book  of  Rights,"  p.  77.  The  latter  chiefs  were, 
however,  descendants  of  the  Dalcassian  king,  Mahon,  elder  brother  of  Brian. 

''  See  Ann.  F.  M.  under  546. 
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TJi  Fidgeinte,  and  other  ancient  confederacies)  were  found  over  the 
later  Desmonds'  lands.  The  OTarrells  (Hi  Faircheallagh)  were  at 
Ghrange  and  Diintrileague,^  and  the  TJi  Cathalain  lay  in  Uaithne  Cliach ; 
they  were  supplanted  by  the  Ui  Maolrian  (Ryan  and  Mulryan),  of  the 
race  of  Cathaoir  Mor.'  Clanwilliam,  or  Aes  tri  muige,  lay  round 
Caherconlish.  The  Aradha  once  lay  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Saimer, 
or  "  Morning  Star,"  River.'  They  were  a  Rudrician  race,  and  were 
pressed  back  into  the  hiUs  by  the  Eoghanachts.  Some  writers  include 
the  TJi  Ciarmhaic  among  the  Aradha;  but  we  find  them  among  the 
Eoghanachts  at  Aine,  and  at  one  time  at  Carrigogunnell. 

Resides  these  tributary  tribes,  there  were  three  others  who  were 
free  from  all  subsidies  to  the  kings  of  Cashel,  save  military  service — 
the  TJi  Pidgeinte,  the  people  of  .Aine  Cliach,  and  the  Dalgcais,  or  Dal- 
cassians.  The  last  were,  as  all  know,  over-kings  of  the  district,  with 
the  alternate  right  of  succession  to  Cashel.  The  shadowy  line  of  their 
great  pre-Christian  ancestry  looms  through  the  mist  of  our  earliest 
legends.  On  the  very  verge  of  vmtten  history  two  of  their  most 
powerful  kings,  Lughad  Meann  and  Connall  Eachluath,  won  from  the 
kings  of  Connaught  the  eastern  part  of  Clare  {e.  360, 377),  and  rendered 
other  tribes,  the  Corca  Baiscnigh,  and  the  Corca  M odruad,  their  tribu- 
taries. The  Dalcassians,  however,  are  identified  in  later  history,  and 
by  their  greatest  actions,  with  the  alien  land  across  the  Shannon,  to 
which  they  transferred  their  residence,  and  the  name  of  '*Thomond" 
or  North  Munster.^  Two  tribes  of  their  blood,  the  MacEnerys,  descen- 
dants of  King  Mahon,  and  the  O'Briens,  of  Coonagh,  descendants  of  his 
younger  brother,  King  Brian,  however,  still  dwelt  in  Limerick ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Clare  O'Briens 
obtained  Carrigogunnell  Rock,  which  they  strongly  fortified,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  surrounding  district  of  Pubblebrian. 

Y.  The  English  Canteeds. — The  early  English  divisions  followed 
these  tribal  lines  to  a  large  extent.  In  1290  the  cantreds  were  Any, 
Bruree,    Cromych  (Croom)  ;    Esclon  (Pubblebrian) ;  Pontymchil,  or 


*  Ballyfrauley  (Ballyharylla,  1462),  in  Grange,  manor  of  Mahoonagh,  and  Car- 
rigareely  CasUe  (0.  S.  14),  commemorated  this  tribe,  which  also  gave  its  name 
to  Ballyarrella,  or  Mount  levers,  in  County  Clare.  Some  believe  it  and  the 
Ui  DuibhroM  to  be  Martini  Firbolgs. 

^  Book  of  Bights,  p.  45,  note. 

^  Leabhar  na  hUidbre,  p.  83. 

^  Tbey  branched  into  the  O'Briens,  Macnamaras,  MacMahons,  O'Oradys, 
O'Deas,  0' Quins,  and  other  families. 
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7o8Ltemel  (fhe  name  loggeBtiTe  of  Fontemeli  in  Donetdiixe),^  wldeh 
lij  between  Coroomohide  and  Kilmallock ;  it  andlniakefty  (GephtUne} 
ceneqponded  to  ConneUo  ;*  lolegar,  or  loiegar  (XTregare) ;  O  Oufari 
irasn  Groom  to  Broiee  ;*  0  Conylli  over  Shanid  and  Olenqnin ;  Otihenaehi 
Hnlienyy  Hntbeny,  Wotheny,  Wodeny,  or  Woney,  was  XJaithne,  or 
Qneyb^y  while  the  cantied  of  the  Ostmen  lay  roond  Linieriok** 
Half  a  centory  later  Adare  had  replaced  Crooni|  and  Grene,  loiBgar ; 
the  oantreda  of  Ardagh  and  Browiy  alao  appear.  '^  GrometlL  "  onoe 
more  Baperaeded  Adaie  in  1377y  and  EilmehaUoo,  Fontymkill  in  1881, 
in  which  latter  year  Adare  and  Croom  are  merged  into  the  '^  Lorddiip  " 
d  the  Earl  of  Eoldare. 

NoiIB  OV  XHE  EnXORT* 

yi.  Thb  Bias  or  GnBiaiiAinTT. — ^Thia  vaat  and  obBCore  aobjeot  we 
rather  treat  (in  our  present  moat  defectiye  knowledge)  as  detaehed 
hotea  on  the  early  missionaries  and  chmch-f  onndera.  Most  of  our 
material  is  late  and  nnreliable.  If  we  accept  the  late  tenth-century 
**  Tripartite  lofe  of  St Patrioky"*  as  containing  a  base- work  of  anthentio 
hiatoryi  we  can  gire  Falzick's  itinerary  on  his  mission  in  the  limeriek 
distiicti  about  440.  He  visited  the  Hoi  Oaanach  (Ooonagh),  the 
southern  Deisi  (Deisibi^),  Olar,  Cella  rath,  Orian,  Cell  Tedel  (Kiltoely), 
the  Hni  Fidgente,  Cam  Peredaig,*  Domnadh  mor  Haige  Aine,  Tirglaa 
Bengal  (Singland),  Lmmneach,  Finninne/  and  Enockpatrick  (near 


^  Oal.  Papal  Letten,  toL  ii.,  p.  621. 

'  0  Conyly  i.#.  Hy  Ohonaill,  unbroken  down  to  1650 ;  now  broken  into  Upper 
and  Lower  ConneUo,  Shanid,  and  Olenquin  baioniee. 

'  Probably  at  one  time  it  covered  much  of  Kenry. 

«  The  Yillate  in  1303-4  were,  according  to  the  Iriih  « Pipe  Bolls,'*  Adar, 
6  marcs;  Bathgel,  Iniskefti,  and  Ardagh,  8  m.  each;  Cromech,6  m.;  Kilmehallok, 
£20  (ffi^) ;  Dermochii  (Darragh),  1  m. ;  Natherach  (Aherloe),  2s. ;  Any,  40s. ; 
Grene,  20«. ;  Xarkine  ^ys),  40s.  Total,  £39 ;  while  O^Brien,  of  Thomond,  was 
ealled  on  to  pay  for  16  serricee,  82m. 

B  A  sermon  book  of  the  tentii  century.  I  cite  the  fine  edition  of  Dr.  Whitley 
fitokes.  It  probably  preserves  earlier  records ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  written  as  long  after  the  events  it  discusses  as  we  are  from  the  reign  ol 
Henry  IV.,  and  that  the  obliterating  Norse  wars  lay  between. 

^  For  Cairn  Feredaig,  see  Dindsenchas  (Revue  Celtique^  1894),  No.  56,  and 
Ware  G.  and  G.  in  967.  It  is  now  Seefin,  in  Coshlea.  Feredach,  of  the  race  of 
£ber,  was,  it  is  said,  slain  there  by  Tighernmais. 

^  There  was  a  Fenninis  to  the  north  of  Cenn  Febrat  (near  Ardpatrick).  See  the 
"  Colloquy,"  in  "  SQva  Gadelica,"  II.,  p.  123. 
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Poynes).^  He  did  not  cross  Sliabh  Luachra  into  Kerry,  or  tlie  Shannon 
into  Thomond.  The  ruling  house  of  the  Dalcassians,  with  Carthan  its 
king,  and  his  son,  Eochy,  received  baptism,  and  produced  eventually 
several  saints  and  church-founders.  One  of  the  first  who  could  call 
himself  Dalcassian,  Dioma,'  son  of  Cass,  founded,  about  400,  a  church 
at  Kildimo,  in  Kenry,  which  site  bears  liis  name.  Mainchin,  son  of 
Dioma's  brother,  Sedna,  was  Bishop  of  Luimneach,  probably  the  Tuath 
Luimneach,  with  influence  in  Clare  and  Connaught.  He  is  reputed 
founder  of  the  oldest  church,  St.  Munchin's,  on  the  island  in  the 
modem  city.  Late  legend  made  his  sister,  Lelia,  the  founder  of  Kil- 
leely  Church,  nearly  opposite  the  last,  but  across  the  Shannon.  Eossa, 
another  supposed  sister,  who  ^founded  Kilrush,  is  a  still  later  myth, 
derived  from  the  **Ro88,"  or  wooded  point,  which  gave  the  little  oratory 
its  name.  The  later  saints  of  Dalcassian  blood  (Brecan,  Molua,  and 
Flannan)  belong  to  Clare.  The  great  St.  Ailbe,  a  contemporary  (if  not, 
as  some  say,  a  precursor)  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  several  churches  at 
Emly  (Imleach  lubhair)  and  in  eastern  Limerick  ;  he  died  (it  is  said) 
between  537  and  54 1 .  Kessan,  the  deacon,  famed  for  his  love  of  truth, 
founded  Mungret  (Mungairit)  in  the  early  sixth  century,  and  died 
about  560.  He  is  mentioned  in  Cummian's  epistle  628,  which  alone 
seems  evidence  for  rejecting  the  too  ingenious  theory  of  a  recent  local 
antiquary  that  Nessan  and  Kieran  were  the  centaurs,  Nessus  and 
Chiron. 

The  most  famous  of  the  abbey-founders,  St.  Ita,^  Mide,  or  Deirdre, 
of  Cluain  Credhail  (named  after  her,  Killite,  or  Killeedy),  died  about 
670.  Her  "  Life  "  seems  fairly  historic,  and  shows  her  to  be  a  woman 
of  commanding  intellect  and  wisdom,  and  the  most  eager  virtue 
and  piety ;  a  wise  adviser  and  organiser,  sought  from  afar — an 
earlier  St.  Teresa.  She  is  patroness  of  0  Connello ;  her  churches, 
Killeedy  and  Kilmeedy,  remain. 

Probably  of  the  sixth  century  are  Inghcan  Baoith,  the  patroness  of 
Kilnaboy,*  near  Inchiquin,  in  Clare,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  Strand 

^  Vit.  Trip.,  pp.  199,  209.  It  lay  westward  from  Donaghmore,  commanded  a 
view  of  the  "  territories  and  islands  "  of  Thomond,  and  of  **  that  green  island  in 
the  mouth  of  the  sea,"  «.^.,  Iniscatha.  These  conditions  are  only  fulfilled  by 
Knockpatrick,  near  Foynes. 

*  Calendar  of  Oenghus  (ed.  Stokes),  Jan.  2. 

3  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  Jan.  16.  Canon  0*Hanlon,  *»  Lives,"  vol.  i.,  p.  200. 
Oolgan,  Vita  8.  Itae,  Jan.  xv.  Tighemach,  "in  quo  ceciderunt  Corcoiche  Mumhan 
per  orationes  Ite  Cluain  Credhail." 

*  See  R.S.A.L  Journal,  xxiv.,  pp.  26-29. 
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Ghvreh;  Toman,^  of  Mnngiet,  aad  Kiltoman,  near  GUiaiiid  Ouila; 
OitirUiin,*  who  taught  among  the  Vi  Fidgeinte ;  Im/ilhUsn,  of  Baaladi 
Vebrat  and  Kiirdebfaair,  *' a  aynod'a diadem "*  at Biflort  andMoigaQBa 
bhnrohea.  The  Teiy  obBonze  Koehealloc,  Daehealloo^  or  OeiDoe, 
repated  founder  of  TCilmalloek,*  may  be  ponrriaionally  plaoed  in  flu» 
aisfh  oentoryy  bnt  will  be  noted  later  on.  Aedan,  Bishop  of  Vema, 
▼iatted  theTJi  ChonailOabhra,  and  founded  Oloain  Ghlaideoh  (probably 
Vahoonagh),  and  ponibly  also  ShanaToha'  and  donea,  where  he  ia 
the  traditional  patron;  he  died  about  625.  Oenf^us  the  Ooldae^ 
patron  and,  perhaps,  founder  of  Bisert  Oengona,  near  Groom,  died 
in  812. 

YII.  Faxaoitb  Aim  Chubok  TSahm. — About  1(M)  out  of  nearly  400 
ohurches  bear  the  prefix  of  '^Xil,"  sixteen  of  '*  Temple,"  three  of 
"Aglish/'andoneof ''Donagh."  IntheArdaghandBmreediBtneta 
aU  the  '*  Temples  "  are  attributed  to  the  Templars ;  and  strange  tales 
are  told  at  Newcastle  and  Bosstemple  of  the  excesses  and  destmotioii 
of  that  hapless  order  of  the  church  militant.  The  well-known  pheno- 
menon of  Irish  ecclesiology  that  the  earlier  churches  are  usually  called 
after  their  founders,  rather  than  after  the  Deity,  the  Tirgin,  fareign 
saints,  or  angels,  gives  no  little  value  to  churches  wiUi  personal 
names.  We  compile  a  list  of  these  names  (as  a  supplement  to  the 
founders  and  patrons),  from  the  wells,  ''kills,"  and  "temples*'  of 
limerick :  Becan ;  Beinight ;  Bride,  or  Brigid ;  Bmainech,  or  Broney, 
of  Athlacca ;  Caoide,  of  SUkeedy ;  Cathlan,  of  Cullan ;  Eieran,  of 
Cloncagh  and  Eilfinnane;  Cohan;  Colman;  Colman  mac  Duach; 
Colum,  or  Dacolum;  Comgan;  Coman;  Dioma;  Eany;  Eline; 
Finche,  of  Xilfinny ;  Fintan ;  Gk)bban,  or  HacGk)ban ;  Lia ;  Ite, 
Hide,  or  Deirdre ;  Lasragh ;  Lelia ;  Lonan ;  Mainchin ;  MooheaUoe, 
Dachelloc,  or  Celloc ;  Hochuda ;  Molua,  of  Ardagh  and  Emlygrennan ; 
Murdebhair,  of  Morgans ;  Onchu,  and  Ultan.    Local  legends  and  the 


1  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  July  25. 

3  Jbid,,  p.  czz,  July  20. 

3  Ibid.f  pp.  chdiy  cbnriii,  Not  8. 

*  Henry  O'Brien  •*  Mytteriee,"  &c.,  p.  201,  identifies  this  saint  with  lloloeh» 
and  stated  that  Eilmallock,  or  Magolicon,  meant  '*  Moloch  Icon,"  from  a  famous 
image  of  the  **  horrid  king."  Of  course  later  visionaries  haye  adopted  this  tfaeory, 
and  its  appearance  in  recent  literature  calls  for  notice.  Colgan  identifies  the  saint 
with  Mochelloc,  of  Cathair  na  Conchaigh,  eirea  690. 

^  The  name  is  interesting  in  yiew  of  his  foundation  of  a  similar  name — Sean 
Boitho,  in  County  Wexford. 
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1410  list,  copied  by  Father  8.  White,  give,  in  addition,  Banban,  of 
Monagay ;  Brendan ;  Credan ;  Cormac ;  Deriola,  of  Corcomohide  ; 
Ethna ;  Gobnet ;  Aedan,  or  Maidoc ;  Molagga,  of  Killinure  ;  Molon,  of 
Tullabracky ;  Nessan ;  Patrick ;  and  Senan,  who  was  patron  of 
0  Connello,  of  Camus  Chapel,  and  of  the  wells  of  Killonaghan  and 
Cahemarry. 

Many  other  churches  derive  their  names  from  natural  features,  as : 
Adare,  Athlacca,  Ballinaclogh,  Crecora,  Clonkeen,  Darragh,  Drom- 
keen,  Gortadroma,  Nantinan,  Bossard,  Shanagolden  (Sean-gualann), 
Tomdeely,  or  Dromdeely,  and  Tullybracky. 

Others  are  named  from  secular  divisions  and  persons,  as  Athen- 
easy  (Deisi),  Ballylanders  (Loundres),  Corcomohide,  Fanningstown, 
Lawrencetown,  Siwardstown  (now  Howardstown),  and  Tankards- 
town. 

Sometimes  the  parish  took  its  name  from  an  ancient  fortress,  as 
Askeaton  (Gephthine),^  Bruree,  Caheravalley,  Caherconlish,  Caher- 
comey,  Cahemarry,  Dunmoylan,  Duntrileague,  Enocklong,  Lisma- 
keery,  Eathcahill,  Kathkeale  (Bath  Guala);  sometimes  from  a 
Norman  fortress,  like  Newcastle,  Castle  Eoberts,  Castle  Robert 
Doondonill,  and  Castle  Bobert  Gore :  the  two  latter  commemorate  two 
Norman  landowners  of  the  early  thirteenth  century. 

The  following  saints  have  the  patronage  of  several  churches  or 
wells :— Brigid  had  a  church  in  Limerick  City,  with  the  four,  named 
Kilbroedy ;  wells  at  Ardcanny,  Ballingaddy,  Ballinlough,  Pantstown, 
Eeohanagh,  and  Knocknagall.^  The  Cohnans  were  patrons  of  five 
churches ;  one  of  these,  judging  from  the  patron-day,  must  be  assigned 
to  St.  Colman  mac  Duach.  To  a  Colman,  also,  were  dedicated  Loghil 
and  Cloncoraha,  or  Colman*s  Well.  Molua,  of  Clonfert,  had  churches 
at  Ardagh  and  Emlygrcnan ;  while  St.  Patrick  was  patron  of  churches 
and  wells  at  Singland,  Donaghmore,  Ardpatrick,  and  Knockpatrick, 
besides  wells  at  Cloncagh,  Duntrileague,  Mungret,  and  PatrickswcU. 

VIII.  The  Norsemen. — We  need  at  present  only  consider  the 
hostile  action  of  the  foreigners  against  the  churches.  This  has  pro- 
bably been  much  exaggerated.  It  was  the  hunger  for  gold  rather  than 
mere  fanaticism  that  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Annals,  written  by  monks,  gave  prominence  to  these  raids,  which 


^  Geibhtine  and  Bnigh  Righ  fortresses  reserved  to  the  King  of  MuDster,  antt 
902.     **  Book  of  Rights  '*  (ed.  O'Donovan),  p.  89,  87. 

^  Perhaps,  also,  Kilcurly,  near  Adare,  called  also  Kilbride  in  the  Plants. 
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were  prolablj  mere  epiBodes  in  a  tyBtem  of  general  plnoder*  Bb 
better  evidence  of  toleration  can  be  afforded  tiban  the  ezisteoM  of 
Mungret»  an  important  college,  with  15(M)  inhabitants^  near  the  dual 
Korw  settlement  of  the  west,  limerick.^  It  was  not  destroyed  altsr 
848,  and  was  in  high  efficiency  sixty  years  later.  We  read  of  no 
Chxistiaii  church  in  Limerick  City  till  the  later  eleyenth  oentory.  Iha 
Sddio  religion  bonrowed  many  hints  from  Christianity;  piobabij 
Kingsley  is  not  far  astray  when  he  makes  the  Ostdane  King  of  Water* 
ford  swear  to  Hereward,  "  By  the  White  Christ,  and  by  Sleipniry 
Odin's  eight-legged  horse."  Torgeis  and  his  wile  Odda  seised  Arma^ 
and  Clonmaonoise,  rather  for  policy  than  anti-Chiistian  motiTea.  In 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  Norse  with  the  Irish  princes  donbtleas  great 
destruction  fell  on  the  religious  cenlzes ;  the  clergy  suffered  with  the 
laity,  but  any  deliberate  persecution  of  them  for  their  religion  has  jst 
to  be  proTod.' 

The  first  blow  fell  on  Hungret  Abbey,  which  was  plundered  in 
802.  Then  in  834  a  great  fleet  sailed  up  the  **  Luimneach,''  and 
armed  bauds  wasted  CorcoTSskin  and  Tradree,  in  dare,  and  bunied 
and  plundered  ICungret.  Drunk  with  success,  they  raided  the  weetem 
districts  to  Senati  (Shanid),  and  were  met  by  the  Vi  Chonaill,  rsin^ 
forced,  none  too  soon,  by  the  Ui  Fidgeinti,  who  defeated  the  foreignen 
with  such  loss  that ''  tiie  daughter  could  not  be  counted."  Again,  in 
840  and  843,  Hungret  was  plundered ;  and  two  years  later  a  **  sea-eaat 
flood  "  of  foreigners  swept  over  the  border,  and  plundered  St.  Ita's 
Convent,  at  Eilleedy  and  Cuil  Emhni ;  on  they  marched  till  a  second 
swarm,  which  had  landed  at  Limerick,  joined  them,  and  Emly  and 
the  Martini,  the  last  Firbolg  state,  fell  before  them.  In  this  raid 
Forannan,  the  ooarb  of  Armagh,  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  remote 
Cluain  Comairdi,  or  Colmanswell,  was  captured,  taken  to  Limerick,  and 
the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  broken ;  probably  only  the  golden  mountings 
were  torn  off,  for,  after  the  death  of  Turgeis,  the  coarb  returned  unhurt 
to  Armagh,  and  repaired  the  shrine — ^further  proof  of  the  moderation  of 
his  captors.  Numbers  of  churches,  howeyer,  perished,  *'  mucdi  indeed 
of  evil  .  •  •  •  did  they  (the  Norse)  receive,  and  much  was  received  by 


^  This  has  heen  noticed  hy  FitzGerald  and  MacGregor  in  their  "  History  of 
Limerick,"  a  book  of  deeper  thought  and  wider  views  for  its  age  than  many  a 
recent  county  history. 

-  In  none  of  the  districts  infested  by  the  Norse  are  there  fewer  traces  of  their 
power  than  in  Ireland.  No  undoubted  runic  inscriptions  on  stone,  and  only  one 
on  metal ;  no  undoubted  remains  of  churches,  and  only  one  castle  ;  no  undoubted 
"  Danish  forts :  "  few  undoubted  burial-places. 
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them  (the  Irish)  in  those  years  which  is  not  recorded  at  all.'"  In 
866  eastern  Limerick  and  the  Deisi  were  ravaged,  and  Emly  burned  ; 
then  the  "fair**  and  "dark  foreigners"  quarrelled,  and  *•  the  land 
had  rest  forty  years." 

In  916  wars  again  commenced;  Hacon,  Tamar,  and  Otter  raided 
the  Ui  Chonaill  and  TJaithne ;  the  duns  were  attacked,  the  churches 
ravaged,  and  the  shrines  and  books  *'  broken  and  torn."  The  Danes 
were  checked  in  943  by  Ceallachan,  Xing  of  Cashel,  and  Kennedy, 
King  of  the  Dalcassians,  of  Thomond,  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Singland 
(Saingeal),  at  Limerick.  A  generation  later,  Kennedy's  sons,  Mahon 
and  Brian,  weakened  the  foreigners  in  the  battle  of  Solloghod  (Sulchoit), 
964,  and  took  Limerick.  The  punishment  of  the  Danes'  allies,  the 
Hi  Enna  and  Ui  Eidgeinte,  who  hated  the  Dalcassians,  and  "  the  red 
slaughter  of  the  foreigners"  at  Shanagolden,  took  place  in  968.^ 
Though  the  victory  of  Clontarf  was  little  better  than  a  drawn  battle, 
and  left  the  Dalcassians  sorely  crippled,  the  Danish  towns,  after  1014, 
never  became  centres  of  tyranny,  and  the  logic  of  fortune  turned  the 
Danes  in  the  cities  towards  the  Christian  faith.'  The  next  Teutonic 
invaders  found  an  Irish  king  and  a  Danish  bishop  ruling  the  old 
Norse  town;  and  round  its  walls,  in  the  "Cantred  of  the  Ostmen,"  a 
Danish  population  of  some  importance.  Long  after  the  O'Briens  had 
fallen  back  behind  the  Shannon,  long  after  even  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Norse  names — Harold,  Sweyn,  Siward,*  Hereward, 
Sitric,  Thursteyn,  Thordelb,*  and  others — some  even  subsisting  to  our 
time,  remind  us  that  the  northern  blood  still  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
citizens  of  Limerick. 


1  Wursof  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  p.  15. 

^  For  ull  this  section,  besides  the  various  Annals,  see  the  **  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil 
with  the  Gaill "  (ed.  Todd),  pp.  6,  9,  15,  19,  25,  39,  49,  61,  77. 

3  The  "Norse"  rulers  of  Limerick  were  Omphile;  Barith  (Chron.  Scot.); 
Ivar,  853  ;  Sitric,  slain  895 ;  Colla,  son  of  Barith,  908  ;  Tomar  mac  £lgi,  ''King 
of  Denmark  and  East  Anglia,"  ruled  Limerick  for  eight  years,  931 ;  Colla,  grand- 
son of  Ivar  (leader),  and  Amlav,  940 ;  Ivar,  grandson  of  Ivar,  939 ;  Harold, 
grandson  of  Ivar,  940;  Ivar,  942;  Olfin,  then  Harold,  968;  Magnus,  or  Maris 
(governor),  fell  at  Sulchoit  In  1104  Murcheartach  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland,  built 
a  palace  in  Limerick,  1171 ;  Cormac  MacCarthy  burned  the  market-place,  and  half 
the  fort  of  Limerick.  Much  may  be  learned  from  *'  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick," 
by  Rev.  T.  Lee,  E.S.A.I.,  1889,  xix.,  p.  227,  Worsaae,  &c. 

^  Syward  was  propositus  of  Limerick  in  1201  (M.  f .  H.).  We  find  two  mayors, 
Siward  Minutor  and  Siward  de  Feredona,  in  1214-1215. 

«  As  in  «*  Mikells  Tworedell,  "  in  Mungret  (D.S.A.),  and  the  **  Bog  of  Twore- 
dell"  (iJ.,  11). 
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IX.  The  Noeh  Air  Eecosds. — The  pre-Norman  Bources  for  the  histoiy 
of  the  Limerick  churches  are  scanty  and  often  doubtful ;  much  of  the 
"Annals,"  the  "  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  and  the  ^'Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  are  either  brief  entries,  or,  in  the  latter  stories,  state- 
ments of  legends,  many  doubtless  of  late  and  valueless  origin.  When, 
however,  we  reach  the  English  period,  we  get  a  mass  of  very  full  and 
valuable  information  from  the  Bolls,  State  Papers,  and  the  Register  of 
the  Deans  of  Limerick,  called  the  '*  Black  Book."  The  usual  statement 
is  that  this  was  copied  after  1400  by  Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea ;  palaeo- 
grapliers  rather  incline  to  put  the  earlier  handwriting  at  least  twenty 
years  sooner.  It  commences  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Brictius  (11 92-1 1 94) 
with  several  deeds  (two  of  the  greatest  importance)  of  the  succeeding 
prelates.  The  main  collection  of  deeds  belongs  to  the  times  of  the 
Bishops  Hubert,  Robert,  and  Geoffrey  (1223-1307).  After  these  we 
find  a  few  isolated  deeds  of  Bishops  Robert  and  Eustace  (1307-1 336) ; 
none  of  their  immediate  successors,  save  one  of  the  bishops,  Stephen,  are 
represented.  Then  we  find  at  the  end  several  important  surveys  and 
documents  of  Bishop  Cornelius  (1400-1420),  and  a  few  deeds  of  the 
early  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  ending  with  Bishop 
Bernard,  to  1619.  The  last  Protestant  bishop  who  held  the  book  was 
Dr.  George  Webb ;  he  died  in  Limerick  Castle,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Confederates,  into  whose  hands  the  Black  Book  passed^  at  the 
capitulation,  1642.  It  was  eventually  lent  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Ryan,  to  Dr.  Renehan,  for  the  latter^s  History 
of  the  Bishops,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Library 
of  Maynooth.  It  is  a  well-preserved  volume  of  parchment,  the  pages 
10  inches  by  7  inches,  with  usually  twcDty-six  lines  in  each  page  in  the 
earlier,  and  thirty-three  in  the  later,  portion.* 

The  documents  from  O'Dea  down  are  much  defaced ;  fortunately 
Adams'  copies,  now  in  possession  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  seem  very 
correct,  so  far  as  I  can  check  them  with  Dr.  Reeves'  copy  of  the  por- 
tions legible  in  the  original. 

Several  important  documents  relating  to  Kilmallock  are  undatable. 
They  give  minute  details  of  the  streets  and  grounds  in  the  town.  If 
we  consider  certain  persons  as  identified  witli  others  in  other  deeds  in 
the  same  collection,  the  Kilmallock  deeds  may  date  about  1280. 


^  See  U.S. A. I.,  xxxiv.,  pp.  17G,  186.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Con- 
federates ullowed  the  inhabitants  of  Askeaton  Castle  to  take  half  their  books. 
K.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  p.  168. 

2  See  Third  Report  of  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  p.  434. 
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X.  The  Ikquisitions  and  Visitations. — These  are  exceptionally 
satisfactory  and  numerous.  We  have  William  de  Burgo's  and  Milcr 
Fitz  Henry's  deeds,  1200-1201;  Bishop  Donates  Ordinance,  1204; 
the  Papal  Taxations,  1291  and  1302  ;  0*Dea's  Visitations  and  Taxa- 
tion, 1410  and  1418-22;  Pejrton's  Survey,  1586;  the  Valor  Benefi- 
ciorum,  1591 ;  the  Eoyal  Visitations  of  1615  (two)  and  1633,  and  the 
all-important  Down  Survey  and  Civil  Survey  of  1655-57.  These  are 
fully  utilised  in  this  present  survey,  but  the  first  is  so  important  that 
it  demands  separate  notice.  It  was  taken  in  1201  by  the  Jiisticiary 
Meyler  fitz  Henry,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  Englishmen,  twelve  Ostmen, 
and  twelve  Irishmen,  and  is  based  on  a  slightly  earlier  list  made  by 
the  Governor,  William  de  Burgo.' 

It  gives  the  churches  and  lands  of  the  See  as — Imlechdromggi 
(Emlygrenan),  KylmecheUoc  (Kilmallock),  Kyllnacomarba,  Ardmac- 
welan,'  Brugrig  nursi  (Bruree),  Ardpattric,  Kellcomgan^  (Hakmys), 
Calathawa,*  Cluencomarda  (Colmanswell),  Tellachless  (Tullylease,  in 
County  Cork),'  Kelldeochaliathin  (Eillagholeghan),  Cluencrema  (Clon- 
crew),  DrumcoUechaellir  (Dromcolliher),  Cluenclaidmech*  (Mahoo- 
nagh),  Cluonelti  (Clonelti),  Cluonkai  (Cloncagh),  Eellite  (Killeedy), 
Ardachad  (Ardagh),  Kellmurille  (Kilmurrily,  in  County  Kerry), 
Kellergussa  (Kilfergus),  Magmor^,  Belachdroma,  LemchaeU  (Loghill), 
Ardnuwir  (Ardineer  townland),^  Disuurt,  Murdewar  (Disert  and  Mor- 
gans), Sengola  (Shanagolden),  Tonndaili  (Tomdeely),  Inriasc'  (Inis- 
kefty,  Askeaton),  Inyscathidch  (Iniscatha,  or  Scattery),  Kellscanill 

^  It  is  published  in  facsimile  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  in  *'  Facsimiles  of  the  National 
MSS.  of  Ireland,**  toI.  iii.,  section  L. 

^  Ardmafaelan  Church,  1418.  Ardmuillain,  or  Ardewelain,  1410  ;  noted  by 
Father  White  as  "forgotten,"  in  1650  ;  Ardevolan,  in  1616. 

'  Kylecomwohan,  claimed  by  Margaret  de  BrestoU,  1298.  Plea  Roll  46  of 
xxyii.  Ed.  I.,  m.  28. 

*  Perhaps  Callahow,  in  Clonorew. 

*  We  must,  however,  remember  there  was  a  **  Towlowglass  "  at  Kyllfarisa  or 
Kilfergus,  in  Togbe  Glancorbrye,  in  1586,  Peyton,  p.  105. 

^  The  Cluain  Claidech  of  the  ''  Life  of  St.  Aedan."  This  Inquisition  marks  it 
as  Mahoonagh,  not  as  Cloncagh,  which  appears  here  as  Cluonkai.  Perhaps  Cluain 
Claidech  survived  in  Cluayn  Cliete  (Nos.  60,  61,  83) ;  in  1667  and  1697  it  does 
not,  however,  appear  in  Peyton's  Survey.  Clonekurvane  and  Clonefemagh  adjoin 
Mahoonagh,  1686. 

^  Peyton,  p.  174,  gives  Maymoore  in  Temple  Glee  or  Athea,  1586.  Atheaand 
Moymore  were  granted  to  B.  Collum,  1696;  perhaps  the  last  is  the  Magmor  of 
1201. 

^  Ardynwyr,  next  Leamkaill,  or  Loghill,  in  de  Eupefort's  rental,  1336.  See  also 
grant  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  (1216-23),  Ecc  de  Ardumir  (B.  B.  L.,  p.  114). 
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(EilBcannell),  Cluonecli  (Glonagh),  Eatlmascir  (Rathnaser),  Eellmac- 
lugna  (Kilmacluana  or  Cappagh)*,  Cluonsiebra  (Clonshire),  Broche- 
tarsna  (Drehidtarsna),  Kellnafidnaigi  (Eilfinny))  Disirteogasa  (Bjsert, 
near  Croom),  Kyllinatan  (Killeenoghty),  TuUachbraci  (Tullabracky), 
Kellcharli  (Kilcurley,  near  Adare),  Kelldima  (Eildimo),  Kellalathna 
(Killulta),'  Kellchumam  (Kilcoman),  Ardcatoi  (Ardcanny),  Kellda- 
cholum  (Collam),  Kellmacgoban  (Kilgobbin),  Kellnachallichi  (Kelna- 
callye,  in  Elmpark),  Atnid  (Anhid  ?),  Mungaret  (Mungret),  Imbeolchi- 
mir;  inEschluona,^are  Balldorchun,  Balihihibebon,  Kathen,  Eaencnam, 
and  Balyhichnini ;  Dounnachmor  (Donaghmore),  Sengel  (Singland), 
Inchicoman,  Kellchuan  (Eilquane,  County  Clare),  Kelliedun 
(Killeely?),  Kellross  (Kilrush).  Various  churches  in  Limerick — 
St.  Manchuchini  (Munchins),  with  Karragicdacham  and  Kelldairi; 
St.Brigid,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin,  St.  Michael,  St.  Mar,Botanda, 
St.  Nicholas ;  Claronaedugaiu,  Munimdartha,  Cluonidublach,  Mon- 
tirichroidir,  Inergine,  Imailidinn,  (Crewally,  or  Ballyclogh),  Baluch* 
tham,  Formail-iart,  Magdublacna,  Balimurchada,  Balichorchorcram, 
Cathirdubdulic  (Caheravally),  Eellonchon  (Killonaghon),  Balimul- 
chadtha,  the  fishery  of  Coradgwr  (Coragower),  and  the  mill  near  the 
city,  fish,  tythes,  &c.  Though  sereral  important  churches,  such  as 
Adare,  Rathkeale,  Kilpeacon,  Kilfinnane,  Croom,  &c.,  do  not  appear 
in  this  list,  it  shows  that  the  leading  parishes  were  already  recog- 
nised. 

XI.  The  Papal  Taxations  (1291-1302).— These  being  already 
published,  though  with  great  inaccuracies,  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  endless  liat  of 
corrigenda  is  more  important  than  the  **  text."  We  only  notice  the 
1302  list  here,  because  it  preserves  a  record  of  a  raid  over  which  the 
annalists  and  historians  keep  (so  far  as  I  know)  absolute  silence.* 

This  destruction  fell  heavily  on  the  churches  of  south-west  Limerick, 
and  may  be  traced  by  the  grim  entries  •*  wasted  by  the  war  "  after 


^  See,  e.g.,  De  Rupeforfs  Kental,  1336  (B.  B.  L.,pp.  138-140). 

-  Killenalotar  or  Xilulta. 

•^  The  northern  part  of  Kilkeedy  parish. 

*  How  imperlect  and  partial  are  our  Annals  is  evident  when  we  note  that  the 
driving  out  of  the  great  tribes  of  south-western  Limerick,  in  117S,  only  appears  in 
the  '*  Annals  of  lunisfallen."  This  **  war  '*  in  western  Limerick,  ante  1302,  only 
appears  in  Rolls  and  the  Papal  Taxation  ;  and  Torlough  O'lirien's  great  raid  via 
Caherconlish  and  Grene,  all  over  eastern  Limerick  and  northern  Tipperary,  in 
1285-6..  is  only  found  in  the  "  Wars  of  Torlough  "  and  the  Rolls. 
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certain  church  names  in  the  Taxation  of  1302.  It  extended  from 
Abbeyfeale  to  Kilfiony,  along  the  south  of  0  Connello,  and  was  appa- 
rently stopped  by  the  castles  of  Shanid,  Doondonnell,  Askeatou, 
Groom,  and  Adare,^  but  not  by  Newcastle.  The  destroyed  churches 
were — Corcomohide,  Mahoonagh,  Moyalthi,  Cloncagh,  Bally hahill, 
DromcoUiher,  Clou  crew,  Clonelty,  New  grange,  Newcastle,  Eathcahill, 
KiUagholeghan,  Eilleedy,  Eillilagh,  Feel,  the  Chapel  of  Montemale- 
dictionis,  and  the  churches  of  Clonshire,  Kilmaclou,  and  Kilfiuny.  A 
lesser  raid  along  the  western  border  destroyed  the  churches  of  Elil- 
murrily,  Loghill,  and  Kilfergus.'  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the 
fierce  wars  of  the  de  Clares  and  O'Briens  during  forty  years  seem 
to  have  rarely  iojured,  and  only  twice  destroyed,  churches,'  the 
annalists  aud  historians  pass  over  in  complete  silence  that  fierce  war 
which  wasted,  with  fire  and  sword,  a  tract  of  country  twenty-six  miles 
long  and  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  wide ;  that  spared  the  churches  as 
little  as  the  English  manors,  and  "  burned  with  fire  the  houses  of 
God  in  the  land  "  to  the  number  of  two  and  twenty. 

XII.  Collapse  of  the  English  Poweb. — It  has  become  a  common- 
place that  the  collapse  of  the  English  power  in  western  Ireland  dated 
from  the  Bruces'  invasion,  and  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  II.  No 
doubt  these  events  helped  to  hasten  its  end ;  but  the  germs  of  its  mortal 
illness  are  discoverable  even  in  the  strong  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  that 
time  the  system  of  government  was  (in  the  district  we  are  consider- 
ing) of  the  greatest  complication.  We  find  **  chapters,"  or  groups  of 
parishes,  with  elaborate  local  government,  looking  after  the  roads  and 
.bridges,  after  outlaws  and  thieves.  Then  came  coroners'  districts, 
and  baronial  divisions,  and  free  towns,  like  Limerick  and  Eilmallock, 
and  courts-Christian,  held  anywhere  as  the  church  authorities  saw 
fit ;  while  bailifPs,  governors,  the  escheator,  the  coroner,  the  king's 
judges,  and  higher  officers  of  the  Crown  intervened  on  every  occasion. 
No  one  could  be  detected  using  a  quern,  or  burying  a  body  that 
the  coroner  had  not  seen ;  a  wooden  bridge  could  not  show  signs  of 
collapse  ;  the  foxes  at  Kilcosgrave  could  not  devour  an  unusual  number 
of  rabbits  in  a  warren  ;  a  man  could  not  be  drowned  by  falling  into  a 
river  off  a  restless  horse,  or  get  killed  by  a  mill-wheel ;  a  criminal 
could  not  escape  from  a  church — but  the  authorities  were  on  the  alert, 

^  Adare  yiU  is,  however,  returned  as  "  wasted  by  the  war"  in  an  Inquisition 
of  1829. 

>  C.S.P.I.,  1302,  p.  289. 

3  "  Wars  of  Torlough,"  Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

B.I.A.  PBGC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c]  [28] 
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and  making  reports  and  inquisitions,  prosecuting  innocent  perBons, 
fining  parishes,  and  confiscating  the  horse,  or  mill-wheel,  to  the  Crown. 
Beside  this,  any  lady  of  property,  who  was  (as  often  happened) 
untimely  bereaved  of  her  husband  by  the  wars,  was  rarely  left  long  in 
her  widowhood,  and  every  extra  marriage  raised  dower  questions  of 
fearful  complexity.  The  result  of  all  this  paternal  government  was  an 
unending  swarm  of  little  stinging  lawsuits,  sucking  the  blood,  ^d 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  community.  While  the  English  seMfln 
were  incessantly  worried  by  English  law  and  government,  there  also 
lay  around  them  fierce  Irish  tribes  in  the  mountain  s  and  forests, 
waiting  opportunity  for  a  raid  ;  while  underneath  the  settlers  lay  the 
oppressed  Irish  serfs,  always  strong  and  dangerous  the  moment  the 
strong  hand  relaxed.^  Add  to  all  these  social  ulcers  the  manors, 
'^  worked  "  by  and  for  the  government  during  minorities,  the  hostility 
of  the  higher  native  clergy  to  the  English,'  and  the  burdens  of  debt 
to  Italian  banking  firms,'  and  we  have  all  the  material  for  the 
collapse  before  any  open  break  appeared. 

In  northern  Munster  the  de  Clares  figure,  especially,  as  the  '*  evil 
angels  "  of  this  time ;  their  large  manors  involved  them  in  endless 
lawsuits,  and  made  the  de  Burgos  and  other  strong  nobles  seek  to  aid 
the  Irish  against  the  unloved  house  of  de  Clare.  Thomas  de  Clare's 
wars  with  the  O'Briens  brought  the  formidable  Xing  Torloagh  with 
all  his  tribes  down  upon  eastern  Limerick  and  northern  Tipperary, 
about  1285.  Caherconlish  Grene,  Latteragh,  and  other  towns  and 
castles  were  reduced  to  blackened  ruins  by  fire  and  sword.  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  owing  to  his  long  minority  and  his  eajiy  death,  took  no  part 
in  the  struggle ;  but  his  brother,  Richard,  stirred  up  another  O'Brien 
war  which,  after  eight  years,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  himself,  his  son, 
and  his  best  knights,  the  destruction  of  the  English  colony  in  Thomond, 

^  I  found  these  deductions  on  the  Irish  Pipe  Rolls  and  Plea  Rolls  (which  tell 
the  story  of  over-government  with  great  clearness),  on  the  Inquisitions,  and  oa 
certain  deeds.  The  "  Wars  of  Torlough  "  also  shows  the  ill-feeling  of  various 
English  barons  towards  each  other.  The  C. S.P.I,  give  most  of  the  other  points 
in  this  section. 

^  The  Abbot  of  Magio,  e.g.^  in  Pleas  of  Parliament,  Easter,  xxxv  £d.  I. ; 
Alienation  of  the  Abbey  Goods,  chiefly  to  maintain  the  hatred  of  the  English 
tongue  (maxime  in  odium  lingue  anglicane  ad  manutenendum),  lest  English  monks 
should  remain.  The  Abbot  of  Wetlieney  harboured  Irish  enemies  and  rebels  of  the 
king,  1290  (C. S.P.I. ,  vol.  iii.  (802),  &c. 

^  E.g.:  I6nd  in  the  Plea  Rolls,  1287,  Eliseus  de  Lueca ;  in  the  C.S.P.I., 
128^-92,  the  Ricardi ;  the  Rapundi,  the  Advocata,  the  lluberti,  and  the  Cosa  of 
Florence;  the  Clarentes  of  Pistoia;  the  Lucca  merchanls,  Amauati  and  Chimbardi. 
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and  the  weakening  of  the  few  Irish  allies  of  the  English.  Along 
with  this  disastrous  war  came  the  Scotch  invasion.  As  the  Bruces 
approached  Limerick,  all  the  Irish  in  Desmond  rose  '*in  hostility  to 
the  king  and  his  faithful  subjects."  The  O'Donegans  (tenants  of 
Maurice  fitz  Thomas)  at  Bathkeale,  rose  and  destroyed  Newcastle,  in 
Oconyll,  80  that  Titz  Thomas  had  to  bring  against  them  a  force  sorely 
needed  elsewhere.^  The  great  muster  against  the  Scotch,  meanwhile, 
lay  at  Ludden,  without  striking  a  blow,  while  the  Scotch  insulted  the 
City  of  Limerick,  and  lay  almost  unmolested  at  Gastleconnell,  1315. 
Then  the  invasion  ebbed,  and  Edward  Bruce  fell  at  Dundalk,  unla- 
mented  by  the  Irish  he  came  to  assist.  These  events  seem  to  have 
told  even  against  the  writers  of  deeds  and  registers.  The  deeds  in 
the  Black  Book,  and  the  entries  of  Limerick  lawsuits  in  the  Plea  Rolls, 
became  very  few,  and  the  records  dwindle  almost  to  nothing  after  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  power  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  next  rose 
to  that  height  from  which  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown  alone  deposed  it, 
after  several  years'  war,  and  thedesolation  of  a  province  in  1 586.  Other 
traces  of  government,  save  in  the  fortified  towns,  are  almost  impossible 
to  discover. 

Limerick  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.'  In  1369  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  endeavoured  to  support 
O'Brien,  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  nephew,  Brian.' 
Before  the  English  army  could  be  got  together  in  proper  force,  the 
formidable  host  of  Thomond  was  at  Monastemenagh  Abbey.  Desmond 
attacked,  received  a  crushing  defeat,  and  was  dragged  out  of  sanctuary. 
There  was  complete  demoralisation  among  the  English ;  Limerick 
opened  its  gates  to  the  victors,  and  was  partly  burned:  Sioda 
Macnamara  was  made  Governor,  and  his  clan  plundered  even  the  books 
and  plate  of  the  cathedral.  It.  was,  however,  only  a  momentary 
fiuccess  :  the  citizens  rose  and  slew  Sioda,  while  Sir  William  de 
Wyndesore  brought  up  troops,  and  made  the  Macnamaras  restore  the 
<<  books,  ornaments,  and  chulices  ''  of  St.  Mary's.^ 


1  Fie*  BoUa,  124  of  xi  £d.  II.,  m.  44. 

'  In  1368  Catherkenlyshe  had  a  grant  of  murage  for  twenty  years,  **  as  lying 
on  the  marches,  with  the  Irish  rebels  on  every  side,  and  liable  to  their  incursions. 
Charter  of  Ed.  IIL,  Nov.  9th,  1368. 

'  Known  to  history  as  '*  Brian  of  the  battle  of  (Monaster  an)  Aenagh,"  from 
Ms  victory  over  Desmond. 

^Annals  F.M.,  1370.  Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's  **  History  of  Limerick," 
voL  ii.,  p.  84;  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xix.  (1889),  p.  234.  Also  the  facsimile  of 
an  entry  relating  to  this  war  in  **  National  MSS.  of  Ireland,*'  Yol.  iiL,  No.  liy. 

[28»] 
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The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  however,  was  destined  to  end  in  disaster 
for  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  ;  the  Macnamaras  inflicted  a  disas- 
trous defeat  on  Clamnckard.      Even  in  the  records  of  the  Chancery 
Kolls  of  1377^  this  war  has  left  its  mark.     The  *'  dry  hones  live  "  ;  we 
seem  to  see  the  stir  of  the  government,  the  march  of  the  nobles  and 
knights,  the  foot-soldiers,  hobilers,  and  archers,  the  great  droves  of 
oxen,  heifers,  horses  and  carriages  converging  on  Limerick.     Messen- 
gers fly  with  letters  to  the  leading  men,  and  supplies  are  **  comman- 
deered "  on  every  side.     The  mayor  and  citizens  of  Limerick  take 
heart,  and  work  energetically ;  rumours  fly  about  what  **  O'Brien  and 
Macomarth  "  and  the  other  flerce  chiefs  are  doing  to  the  north  of  the 
river.      Everything  foretells  a  great  war — perhaps  the  reduction  of 
Thomond,  when — nothing  further  is  done,  and  the  army  disbands.    It 
was  the  last  flicker  of  the  Are  of  the  Plantagenets ;  henceforth  the 
main  ''victories''  will  be  nominal  submissions  of  Irish  chiefs  to  the 
Crown,  with  presents  of  falcons  and  hounds,'  and  peace  obtained  by 
the  Limerick   citizens  only  by  paying  rent  and  blackmail  to  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.     The  documents  relating  even  to  church  matters 
dwindle  to  nothing,  till  the  energetic  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
vast  changes  in  Church  and  State  flood  us  once  more  with  records,  for 
nearly  all  the  fifteenth  and  a  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  remain 
nearly  blank  in  our  rolls  and  cartularies. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in  Limerick  (as  in  Clare,*  and 
elsewhere  in  western  Ireland)  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
were  extensively  re-edified  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  peel  towers, 
with  identical  architectural  features  to  those  found  in  the  churches, 
remain  everywhere.  Save  in  the  cases  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and 
the  Pranciscan  Convent  at  Adare,  the  builders  and  dates  of  these  works^ 
go  unrecorded  by  annalist  or  notary. 

After  the  dissolution  the  churches,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fell 
to  ruin,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  till  the  days  of 
Bishop  Bernard  to  reconstitute  the  churches  and  cathedral  of  the  war- 
wasted  City  and  County  of  Limerick,  half  depopulated  after  the 
friglitful  Desmond  wars. 


^  Calendar  of  Chancery  Rolls,  &c.,  of  Ireland. 

'£.ff.  Bryen  O'Bryan  Princeps  Thotomon  do  cunibs  et  falconibs  Mem.  Scac 
Term  S.  Trin.,  xviii  Ric.  II. 

•'  See  Proc.  R.I. A.,  Ser.  iii.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  IK -117.  It  is  strange  to  find  the 
windows,  doors,  and  other  features  in  the  greater  castlc:^  {(^•9't  Adiue  and  Askeaton) 
practically  identical  with  those  in  the  monasteries,  just  as  in  the  similar  features  in 
the  peel  towers  and  lesser  churches. 
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Final  Notes. 

Xm.  The  Pkebends. — ^Before  giving  the  survey  of  the  churches, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  collect  into  almost  dry  lists  notes  on  the 
prebends,  monasteries,  and  impropriations,  and  lists  of  the  bishops. 
In  1204  Bishop  Donat  (B.B.L.,  p.  108)  appointed  that  the  cathedral, 
-with  the  tythes  of  Cotheann,  profits  on  wills,  oblations,  &c.,  and  the 
churches  of  Kilmurry,  St.  Martiu,  in  Limerick,  Douenathmor,  and 
Killiadeh,  should  support  the  bishop.  The  dean  was  to  hold  the 
Churcb  of  St.  John,  below  the  city,  Kildaoolu  (Collam),  Eildimo,  and 
Ardach.  The  chanter  was  given  Sengol  (Shanagolden),  Ardinir,  and 
Rathnaser  as  prebend.  The  treasurer  was  given  Sengol  (Singland), 
Rathgerallan,^  Drommohiba,  and  certain  fisheries.  To  the  four  canons 
and  prebends  were  respectively  given — Mungaret,  Eathirdufduli,  and 
Killonechon,  St.  Manchinus,  and  the  benefices  of  Ballimurchada, 
Ardchatin  (Ardcanny),  and  certain  lands.  Portions  from  the  common 
fltock  were  granted  to  three  other  canons. 

Bishop  Hubert  granted,  in  about  1250,  to  the  Dean,  Thomas  de 
Wodeford,  and  his  successors  the  churches  of  Mungaret,  Maycro, 
€amarthy,  and  Eathsyward,  and  the  cliapel  of  Lysmuk  (B.B.L.,  p.  73). 
This  grant  was  augmented  by  a  grant  of  the  churches  of  Browry  and 
Ballysyward  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Robert  in  1253  (/3.). 

In  1291  the  chancellor  had  the  vicarages  of  Brurry,  Mungaria, 
Kylmaclou  (Cappagh),  Kylfychny,  Sengel,  and  the  prebendal  churches 
of  Clonkeuer,  Kylscanyl,  and  Clonach.  The  treasurer  held  Imlath- 
dreyney ;  and  the  archdeacon,  Kyldyme,  Tulachbrek,  Croch,  Eff3mg, 
and  Kyllyd.  The  prebends  were  Kylmonyn,  Ardacny,  Ballycathan, 
Dovenachmor,  and  Kyleyl.'  Effin  was  made  a  prebendal  church  in 
1287.> 

In  1418  the  Taxatio  Procurationum  shows  that  the  dean  held  the 
rectory  of  Mongaret,  Camargy,  Balysyward,  Browrye,  Xylmacluana, 
Rathsyward  (Rathurd),  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
archdeacon  had  St.  Michael's  vicarage,  Cluancreama,  Kyldyme, 
Kyldacolum,  and  Ardach.     The  treasurer  held  Imlachdrynan,  Sengol, 

1  Rathgrallayn,  between  Limerick  and  Crewmally,  in  the  rental  of  1336. 
Rathgrelane,  near  Rathurd,  in  D.S.A.  (map  10),  1657.  Ratbareylan  is  named  as 
the  property  of  the  Limerick  Corporation  in  the  Inquisition  of  18lh  March,  xii 
James  I. 

'C.8.P.I.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  270-271. 

3B.B.L.,  pp.  111-113. 
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and  Clnananarny,  or  Kilquane;  the  precentor,  Catherbathelaich, 
Crewamalla,  Kylnafynygy,'Nantenan,  Kathneser,  Dnundele,  IHssert- 
marrgeor  (Morgans),  Sengnala,  and  Leamkaill ;  while  the  chancellor 
had  Cluyinchenr,  Kathgel,  Xylscannill  rectory,  and  Cloaineach. 
Ballymolmain,  and  Ardmafaelane  were  men  sal  to  the  hishop;  and  the 
prehends  were  St.  Munchin,  Kilbekayn,  Domnachmor,  Kyllonchon  (?), 
Dissert-Engussa,  Athnyd,  Balycathan,  Ardcathny,  Croch,  Ardacha, 
Killeedy,  and  Bath  gel  (?).  Several  of  the  churches  formerly  reserved 
to  the  dignitaries  (such  as  Eilmurry,  by  Athassell,  St.  John's,  by 
the  Holycross,  and  Fedemer,  by  Cathir)  were  held  by  the  regular 
clergy.* 

In  1 633  the  prebends  were  St.  Munchin,|Donaghmore,  Ballycahane, 
Kilpeacon,  Tullabrachy,  Killeedy,  Disert,  Ardcanny,  Croagh,  Athnett 
(mensal),  Effin,  and  St.  Patrick's,  at  Singland.'  To  the  dean  was  given 
St.  Mary  (?  Kilmurry),  St.  I^'icholas,  Cappagh,  Cahemarry,  Bruree,  and 
Mungret ;  to  the  precentor,  Kilfinny,  Loghill,  Nantenan,  Shanagolden, 
Enocknegall,  Diromdelly,  and  Morgans ;  to  the  chancellor,  Kathkeale, 
Kilscannell,  Clonagh,  Clonshire,  and  Dundonnell;  to  the  treasurer, 
St.  Patrick,  at  Singland,  Caheravally,  Emlygrennan,  Kilquane 
Ohapelry,  St.  Michael,  Ardagh,  and  Kildimo ;  while  the  economy  fund 
included  Eilmallock  union.' 

A  long  list  of  parish  churches  were  at  that  time  impropriate — 
Kilkeedy,  Kilmurry,  St.  John's,  Fedamore,  Kilfentenan  (in  Glare), 
Eilfinan,  Dermacow,  Ballytankard,  BrofFe,  XJrgare,  Glanograh,  Adare, 
Ballyngary,  Le  Graushagh  (New  Grange),  Killaughliathan,  Kilbro- 
deran,  Kilcolman,  Askeaton,  Dunmoylan,  Castle-Robert-Goer,  and 
Agb'shemonagh ;  most  of  these  had  passed  into  lay  hands,  by  having 
first  been  obtained  by  the  monasteries,  then  seized  by  the  Crown, 
and  then  granted  away  to  lay  proprietors. 


^  Richard  II.,  1389,  directed  the  dean  and  chapter  to  make  Andesche  a  prebend 
for  the  life  of  the  incumbent  (Pat.  R.). 

'  Rural  deaneries  were  St.  Mary*8,  St.  John's,  Mungret,  Eildimo,  Cahemarry, 
Askeaton,  Kilkeedy,  Killaliathan,  Chapel ;  Russell,  Ballingarry,  Eilltinnane, 
Nantinan,  Abbeyfeal,  and  Rathkeale  (Liber  Munerum  Publicorum,  part  iv.,  p.  206. 

3  The  list  of  dignities,  c,  1645,  by  Rev.  Jasper  White  (Lenihan,  "Limerick," 
p.  565), assigns  Mongrett,  Tura  Deil,  or Blindman's Tower,  Keilionachan,  Ardmuolan, 
near  Kilmallock,  Cottan,  or  Kilny,  near  same,  and  the  middle  part  of  Cluoncourtha, 
to  the  bishop  ;  Keililin,  or  John's  Gate,  and  Baillishiowaird,  in  addition  to  those 
in  1633  list,  to  dean;  Dromdily,  in  addition,  to  precentor,  with  the  chapel  of 
Rathnasaor  (citing  a  roll  of  1542),  and.Keelfarissa,  or  Kilfergus.  AVe  note  in  this 
list  the  spelling  of  "  Crag  Desert  Morogim,'*  or  Morgans,  the  chapel  of  Crinbhaily, 
or  Cliny  and  **  Caithir  Thiovalthallo." 
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Rev.  Jasper  White  compiled  a  full  list  of  the  dignities  and  their 
benefices  before  1652,  he  being  precentor  of  the  cathedral  during  the 
Confederate  Government.  It  is  given  by  Lenihan  in  "Limerick," 
p.  565,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  dignities  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  establishment,  1 826,  may  be  found  in  Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's 
History. 

XIT.  The  Monastebibs. — The  earliest  and  only  noteworthy 
monasteries  in  County  Limerick  before  the  twelfth  century  were — 
Mungret,  founded  by  Nessan,  e,  530 ;  Cluan  Credhail  or  Eilleedy,  by  Ita, 
e.  550 ;  and  perhaps  Kilmallock,  about  610.  The  numerous  others,  so 
uncritically  collected  in  the  received  monasticons,  were,  as  a  rule,  mere 
churches.  After  the  Danish  period,  we  meet  no  important  foundation 
till  King  Thoirdhealbhath  O'Brien  founded  Monastemenagh,  S.  Maria 
de  Magio,^  for  Cistercians  in  1148,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  near  its  site ;  it  was  daughter  of  Mellifont.  After  the 
Norman  Invasion,  the  Normans  began  eagerly  to  found  monasteries, 
and  were  emulated  by  the  Irish  chieftains.  The  Cistercian  cell  of 
Peal,  Nephillagh,  or  Abbeyfeale,  a  daughter  of  Magio,  was  founded 
1 188.  The  great  Cistercian  House  of  Uaithne,  Wetheney,  or  Owney, 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Lord  Carrick  in  1205,  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Savignac.  The  hospital  of  Aney  was  founded  for  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  by  Geffrey  de  Marisco  in  1215.  An  Augustinian 
Abbey  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Donaldmore  O'Brien  in 
Limerick  City  before  1194,  and  another  of  Canons  Kegular,  by  Simon 
**  Minor,"  in  the  same  city.  Somewhere  between  1220  and  1240, 
King  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien  founded  a  Dominican  house  in 
Limerick,  and  Franciscan  convents  there  and  at  Galbally. 
St.  Katherine's  Convent  of  Augustinian  Canonesses,  in  Oconyll  (at 
Manistemagalliach,  near  Foynes),  and  the  Trinitarian  Monastery  of 
Adare,  were  probably  founded  about  1240,  and  the  Aroasian  House  of 
Kathkeale  about  1280.  The  Dominican  House  of  Kilmallock  was 
established  by  Gilbert,  son  of  Lord  Offaly,  in  1291 ;  the  Augustinian 
House  of  Adare  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1315-17.  The  Franciscans 
were  planted  at  Askeaton  between  1389  and  1420  by  the  Earls  of 
Desmond  ;  and  at  Adare  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  1464.  The 
lesser  foundations  will  be  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  survey.* 

*  Probably  **of  the  plain,"  Magb,  not  the  Maigue,  for  it  was  some  cUstance 
from  that  river  on  a  tributary,  the  Cammoge. 

'  The  charters  of  Monastemenagh  (1186  and  1200),  Wetheney  (1206),  and  the 
Augustinian  House  at  Adare  (1317)  are  extant.  The  <<C.S.P.I.,"  vd.  iii.,  No.  962, 
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XT.  Cin:scH£8  held  bt  thk  ICovABisKm. — Aa  we  hare  noted, 
the  paning  of  so  much  church  property  to  lay  ownen  is  doe  to  ttte 
holding  of  the  said  churches  and  lands  hy  the  monks. 

The  ahhey  of  Keynsham,^  in  Somersetshire,  held  Iniskefty 
(Askeaton),  Bathgel,  Bathofergos,  Mayntaueny,  Mayryne,  Browry, 
Colbalysyward,  Karracnesy,  Mayne,  Maymolcally,  lands  of  Bobert 
Dondonenold,  &c.,  in  1237  (B.BX.,  p.  75);  all  except  Iniskefty  and 
G^arthe,  or  Ballingarry,  were,  howeyer,  recoTered.' 

The  Abbey  of  Athassell,  in  Tipperary,  held  Maynchio, 
Crenathomayll,  Doaenaghmor,  Kilmohoroc,  Camarthy,  Bathsywmrdy 
Glenogra,  Eilbradran,'  and  Kilcolman'  in  1263,  when  they  were  also 
recovered  by  the  bishop  (ib.,  pp.  81,  84).^ 

The  Abbey  of  Kells,  in  Ossory,  held  the  rectory  of  Killagholicane.* 
The  '*  Minister "  of  Holy  Trinity,  Adare,  held  the  rectory  of 
that  charch.  The  Abbot  of  Insula-molanfid,  on  the  Blackwater,  held 
Dermoko,  or  Darragb  Mochoa,  Charch  in  1267-1272  (t^.,  pp.  81,  84). 

The  Abbey  of  Cahir  held  Fedemer  and  Ballyhowen. 

At  the  dissolution  it  was  found  that  a  vast  number  of  benefices 
belonging  to  the  dissolved  abbeys  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  Those  in 
Limerick  must  be  noted  here. 

The  Prior  of  Holy  Cross,  Limerick,  held  St.  John's ;  the  Abbot  of 

gires  a  contemporaneous  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Eilmallock  in  1291.  The  foundation  and  rarious  benefactors  of  the  Frandsean 
House  at  Adare  from  1464  were  copied  from  the  original  register  of  the  convent  bj 
Father  Moonej.  Beyond  a  few  entries  in  the  annals,  the  other  foundations  are 
probably  in  seTeral  cases  merely  traditional. 

^Ware  in  his  list  of  monasteries  (followed,  of  course,  by  Archdall)  gives 
Kynnythin  among  the  abbeys  of  Limerick  in  1300.  I  hare  seen  the  entry  he 
cites,  and  think  that  (like  Eentham,  Kyntham,  and  Einshane  in  similar  entries} 
the  abbot  of  Keynsham  is  intended. 

^  Pat.  i  Jas.  I.,  Ixviii.,  Sir  B.  Boyle  was  granted  Ballengare,  Askettan,  Kilmachoe, 
LismakjT,  and  Eglish  Bossye,  parcel  of  estate  of  dissolved  Abbey  of  Kensham,  in ' 
England. 

3  £c.  de  Eilbradrain,  cuj.  rect.  est  Prior  de  Athissell.  £c.  de  Eilcolmain,  cuj. 
rector,  eod  prior  ;  Glynnogre,  rect.  est  prior  (Tax  Proc.,  1418). 

*  Bishop  Hubert  was  a  monk  of  Athassell,  which  possibly  gave  him  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  affairs  to  defeat  its  claims  to  certain  benefices  in  his  subsequent 
bi^hoprick.  They  had  been  heM  under  a  collation  of  Hubert  the  Bishop,  till 
Robert  the  Bishop  had  a  plea  with  Malchus,  Prior  of  Athissell.  before  the  Bishops 
of  Waterford  and  Ferns,  who  surrendered  Camarthy  and  Rathsiward,  retaining 
Kilbradran,  Kilcolman,  and  Kilmuchorog  (B.B.L.,  p.  103;. 

*  Eccle.  Killoch«jliaihan  epect  ad  Prior  et  conv.  de  Eeliys  (Tax  Proc.,  1418) :  also 
Eylmohurk  (/*.). 
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Temolyne  held  Urgare  ;*  the  Master  of  Any  held  the  rectory  of  Bruff, 
or  Buroghe,  with  Any,  Moreton,  Ballymon,  Ballinlogh,  Kilkallan, 
Carecome,  Ballyraudc,  Broo  (Bruff),  llochestown,  Knockelonge,  and 
Templehridan  churches ;  the  rectories  of  Woyne  (Owney),  Cloghken, 
Karkenliss,  Ballinvoyle,  Ra-wr-don  (llath Jordan),  and  Cahyr-ilti,  with 
other  livings  outside  the  county.'  The  guardian  of  Magio  held  Camus 
Chapel.  The  Ahhey  had  heen  granted  the  following  churches  in 
Prince  John's  Charter,  1185  : — Ceallmeccerell  (Kilcurley),  Granshagh 
(Grange),  Kealkillen  (Kilcallan),  Cathercorny,  Camus,  Ceallseanig, 
Ceallconill,  Ffedomair  (Fedamore),  Brug  (Bruff),  Cealladleach  (Balli- 
lagh),  Imlechdregingi  (Emlygrenan),  Kilnarath,  and,  perhaps,  Darach- 
muchua.'  The  Abhot  of  Wethney  held  numerous  livings  outside  the 
diocese — at  Arklow,  Thurles,  and  Tyone  ;^  and  the  Piioress,  or  Mistress, 
of  Manistemagalliagh  held  Newgrange,  Dunmoylin,  and  Eobertstown. 

XVI.  The  Names  in  the  Survey. — In  compiling  the  survey, 
questions  often  arose  as  to  what  names  should  be  admitted.  Most 
were  obviously  actual  church-names ;  but  among  the  rest  it  was  hardly 
possible,  in  all  cases,  to  have  avoided  such  errors  as  giving  separately 
a  church  named  in  an  ancient  record,  and  its  site  disguised  under 
a  later  name.  There  was  also  a  risk  of  wrong  identifications,  but  all 
are  marked  doubtful  that  seem  merely  probable.  I  also  fear  that 
a  few  of  the  **kill'*  names  may  be  woods  (coill),  not  churches. 
Peyton's  **  Survey  "  warns  us  against  this  danger  by  giving  long  lists 
of  apparent  church -names  annotated  '^boscis  ct  subboscis.'^  To 
obviate  this  danger,  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  given  only  ''kill '' 
names  at  which  a  church-site  is  recorded,  or  a  graveyard  exists.' 
Again,  a  "coill"  name,  like  Kilbeheney  (Coill  6eicne  in  1502),  is 
sometimes  a  church  as  well  as  a  wood,  for  confusions  between  the  two 
words  arose  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  records  abundantly  show. 
The  descriptions  of  the  churches  are  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Letters,  but  are,  as  far  as  possible,   corrected  and  supplemented. 


^  The  prioress  of  Teaghmolynd,  in  1418,  held  the  churches  of  Iwyrgear  and 
"Wrygydy  (Tax.  Proc.). 

'  Leases,  ix-xii  £liz.,  Exchequer  Records. 
»  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  I. 

*  zxxiii  £liz.    Proceedings  against  £.  Walshe,  Exchequer  Eecords. 

*  Peyton,  t,g.,  pp.  66,  143,  179. 

^  Occasionally  an  unequivocal  name,  like  Cellcrumterlapain,  Glennahaglish,  or 
Kiltempl  e,  is  admitted,  though  not  named  as  a  church  in  the  records,  or  displaying 
any  trace  of  the  building. 


853  Proeeedmf  (^  Ike  Boffal  Irish  Aemltm^. 

TheM  letton  we,  ts  a  rale,  good  and  enotQl,  etpeeiall  j  the  letton  of 
J,  O'Donorao,  P.  O^eeCe,  and  A.  Cony ;  Imt  the  mVbejm  mxp 
vndaMsribed,  or  poorly  deewibcd,  bo  I  liaTo  sMTentoviritaiidiaaaBiiie 
an  their  ntes,  though  tlie  oandenaed  deeoriptioiia  give  little  aoope  lor 
VMge  in  theee  notes.  I  owe  some  ezplanation  lor  my  traatMent  ol 
aome  of  the  older  anthoritieB.^  To  reject  the  dieta  of  (lor  example) 
O'SonoTan  or  Beerea  ealla  for  defence.  The  ftrat  of  theae  great 
aofaolarB  does  not,  however,  aeem  to  hare  even  aHgfaUy  ezaained 
the  Black  Book,  the  Sunreya,  and  State  Beeovda  and  Tuatmia^ 
indiapeDsaUe  for  comet  identifioatian  and  judgment  as  to  the  trae 
names.  Ko  one,  for  example,  coold  have  given  THoj^  S^nnneoc,  or 
Tne6onac,  for  Mahoonagh,  who  had  aeen  any  of  the  coontleaa  reooida 
of  ICo  Tawnagh  and  Tawnagh  f  or  identiiled  Byaert  Oeng^nai  near 
jCroom,  with  Dyaert  Hnidebra,  near  Aakeaton.  Dr.  O'Bonovan  atw  im, 
in  fact^  to  have  had  little  respect  lor  Latin  and  other  non-Iriahieeotda; 
at  least,  he  nsed  them  very  little.  In  the  eaae  of  Dr.  Beeveo,  hia 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  recorda  was  occasioDally  warped  hywaiit 
of  mere  local  knowledge,  or  of  records  anthoiitative  lor  single  naoMai 
aa  in  the  caaea  of  Crecora  and  Cloncoragh.'  Not  a  Isw  other  wriAan 
have  treated  the  subject  of  identifications  and  name-meaninga  wifli  ao 
little  study  or  judgment  that  I  feftl  no  hesitation  in  rejeotiiig  tiieit 
conclusions.*  It  is  for  such  reasonsi  and  not  for  novelty,  or  tnm 
nnderestimating  our  predecessors,  that  I  note  the  occasionB  where  I 
have  arrived  at  a  diflferent  conclusion  from  theirs. 

^  Th«  authoritiet  before  0*  DoooTan  are  very  unreliiible ;  euoh  ideotifieatioiM^ 
for  example,  at  GlariDa  for  Cloan  Credbail  abound. 

s  Some  difficulty  aeems  to  attaoh  to  tbe  later  name  of  Maboonagh.  It  is  TCsdmd 
Medbonacb  inR.8.A.I.,  xL  (1870),  p.  629. 

'  Eaglat  Montin  Gbnroh  (Temple  Athea),  tbougb  given  aa  in  Ardag^  deaoeiy, 
is  identified  witb  Maboonagli  (in  Ballingarry  deanery)  by  Dr.  Beevee.  Moyen^ 
apparently  near  Rathord,  in  tbe  deanery  of  limeriok,  is  equated  willi  Cnmffif 
in  tbe  deanery  of  Ballingarry ;  Killacollam  witb  Ballyoulbaae,  and  Say 
witb  Dunkepchy,  instead  of  witb  CuUam  and  CabeiaM ;  and  Dr.  Beerea 
at  first  appears  to  hare  identified  Cluenoomarba,  near  Eilmallock,  witb  Crscoim, 
near  Limeriok,  but  I  belieye  in  later  notee  identified  it  rigbtly  witb  Cloneoniba,  or 
Colmanswell :  see  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1068,  p.  116.  Batbronan  is  also  identified  with 
Temple  Allea,  ibid,  p.  103. 

^  For  example,  in  sucb  deriyations  as  "Ford  of  the  hundred  fires  (of  Baal) *' 
forAskeaton;  **St.  Athanasius"  for  Atheneosy  (Ath-na-Deisi),  tbe  ford  of  the 
Deisi ;  **  the  church  of  the  rough  ford  "  (Scariflf)  for  Kilnegarruff,  the  church  of 
Maccon  the  rough ;  **  the  Church  of  the  devout  daughter*'  for  that  of  Ingbean  Baoith, 
daughter  of  Boetius ;  Ardfert  »  place  of  the  miracles  of  £rt ;  Owney  Abbey,  t.^., 
St.  Anthony's  Abbey. 
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It  only  remains  to  me  to  ask  my  readers'  forgiveness  (and  far 
more,  their  practiqal  criticism  by  publishing  corrections)  for  mistakes, 
which  most  probably  may  be  proved  to  exist  in  so  very  wide  and 
com  plex  a  subject.  The  survey  is  the  work  of  a  pioneer,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  and  final  monograph. 

XVII.  Bishops  op  Likebjcx. — During  the  period  of  the  records 
most  used  in  this  Survey,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese,  by  whose  names  numbers  of  deeds  can  be  approximately 
dated.  When  the  term  "bishop"  is  used  without  qualification  in 
this  paper,  it  refers  to  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  only — Gille  or 
Gillebert,*  1116;  Patrick,  1140;  Harold,  1151;  Turgeis,  1151; 
Brictius,  e,  1177  (St.  Mary's  Cathedral  built  in  his  time);  Donat 
O'Brien,  c.  1195;  Geoffrey,  of  Dungarvan,  1207;  Edmond,  1216; 
Hubert  de  Burgh,*  prior  of  Athassell,  1223  ;  Eobert,  of  Emly,  1251 ; 
Gerald  le  Marischal,  1275;  Robert  of  Dun donn ell,  1307;  Eustace  de 
L'Eau,  1311  ;  Mourice  de  Rupefort,  1337;  Stephen  Lawless,  1353 ;» 
Stephen  de  Valle,  1360;  Peter  Curragh,  1369;*  Cornelius  O'Dea,  of 
Killaloe,  1400;  John  Mothel,  1426;  William  Creagh,  1459;  Thomas 

Arthur,  1472 ;  Richard ,  1486  ;  John  Dunow,  of  Exeter,  1486  ; 

John  Folan,  of  Ferns,  1489;  John  Coyn,  1521 ;  William  Casey,  1551 
(deposed  1557);   Hugh  Lacy,    1557    (resigned  or  deprived   1571); 

^  For  Gille  and  Patrick,  see  Account  of  Synod  of  Batbbreasail  in  '*  Eeating's 
History,"  Book  II.,  and  Archbishop  U^sher's  **Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicaimn 
Sylloge"  (ed.  1632),  p.  77,  Letter  of  Gillebeit,  Lunicensis  ep.,  e.  1090,  p.  78, 
Tracts  **  de  usu  ecclesiastico,*'  p.  78,  and  **  de  statu  ecclesi©,**  p.  88,  and  another 
letter,  p.  120  ;  Profession  of  obedience  to  Canterbury  by  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
Limerick.  For  Brictius,  see  also  **  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,"  and  **  Calendar  of 
liocuments  relating  to  Ireland." 

'  A  facsimile  letter  of  Bishop  Hubert  may  be  seen  in  •  *National  MSS.  of  Ireland," 
vol.  ii..  No.  Lxxxx  (3),  asking  compassion  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  See  by 
Geoffrey  de  Marisco  and  his  son,  William,  1235. 

3  Theiner's  **  Vetera  Monumenta,  Hib.  et  Scot."  (ed.  1864),  No.  dcxvi, 
Innocent  VI.  to  Stephen,  elect  bishop,  on  death  of  Maurice,  1353  ;  dcxlii.,  same 
to  Stephen,  elect  bishop,  on  the  death  of  late  Bishop  Stephen,  1368  ;  clxxtix., 
same  to  Petrus  Curiath,  1369 ;  dcclxxix.,  1456,  annulling  letters  of  Thomas, 
falsely  named  Bishop  of  Limerick,  on  petition  of  John  the  Bishop  ;  dcclxxxii., 
1467,  Calistus  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  dccclxxx.,  1485,  John  Dunmore, 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 

^  Called  Peter  Creagh  in  the  local  histories,  but  Peter  Curragh  in  the  Exchequer 
Records,  Fine,  iii  Hen.  VI. ,  No.  39.  The  Bishop  held  Curragh,  in  County  Limerick ; 
Matilda  Curragh  was  his  heir.  See  Cal.  Mem.  Kolls,  vol.  ii.  (Ferguson,  P.R.O.  I.), 
recited  in  Roll,  iii  Hen.  V.,  m.  34.  Peter  was  also  fined  100  m.  for  not  attending 
a  Parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Tristledermot,  Feb.  18,  an.  xvii 
Ric.  II.,  Mem.  Roll. 
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V,    Casey  (restored    1571) ;   John   Thornborough,  1593  ;    Bernard 
Adams,  1603 ;  with  whom  we  may  close  the  list* 

AUTHOBiriES. 

The  following  gives  tlie  short  references  as  used  io  the  subsequent 
survey : — 

**  1201,"  Inquisition  of  Meyler  FitzHenry  (Black  Book) ;  "  1204," 
Ordinance  of  Bishop  Donat  O'Brien  (same)  ;  *'  1291  and  1302,"  Papal 
Taxations  (English  Exchequer);  '?  1410,"^  List  of  Churches  (White 
M8S.); "  1418,"  Taxatio  Procurationum  of  Bishop  O'Dea  (Black  Book); 
'*1452,"  Rental  of  O'Conyll  (Irish  Exchequer);  "1593,"  Valor 
Beneficiorum ;«  ••  1586,"  Christopher  Peyton's  Survey  (P.R.O.I.); 
'*  1615,"  A  and  B,  and  '*  1633,"  Regal  Visitations  (P.ll.O.I.) ;  •*  1645," 
White's  dignities  ;  **  A.F.M.,"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ; " 
**B.B.L.,"  Black  Book  of  Limerick  (at  Maynooth);  "C.S.,"  Civil 
Survey;  **  C.S.P.I.,"  Calendars  of  Documents  and  State  Papers, 
Ireland;'  **D.S.,"  Down  Survey,  1655-7.  "A"  refers  to  the 
unhurned  maps;  **B"  to  the  hurned  maps  in  P.R.O.I. ;  "Petty" 
to  the  copies  now  in  Paris;  **F.  G.,"  Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's 
History  of  Limerick ;  **L.M.H.,"  Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hiber- 
niffi;  **  N.M.I.,"  Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.,  Ireland;  **0.8.L.," 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters  (R.I.A.)  in  E.  8  and  9,  cited  as  "  8  "  and 
'*  9  "  ;  **  P.M.D.,"  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Memorials  of 
the  Dead  in  Ireland;  "P.ll.O.I.,"  Public  Record  Office,  Ireland; 
'*  R  "  Roll ;  **  Patent "  '*  Close,"  and  "  Plea  ;  "  *'  R.I. A.,"  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  ** U.S.A. I.,"  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  under 
its  successive  names  of  Kilkenny  Society  and  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association,  &c. ;  "  V.T.P.,"  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes. 

The  sections  give  the  most  usual  name ;  the  number  of  the  sheet 
of  the  O.S.  map  of  6  inches  to  the  mile ;  the  older  name  and  chief 
records;  tlie  Fabric  or  Site  ;  Publications  relating  thereto. 

^  It  existed  in  a  copy  from  "  torn  rolls,'*  among  the  papers  of  Edmoiid  White, 
Canon  of  **Ardcanty,'*  and  was  recopied  by  Rev.  Joseph  "White,  brother  of  Edmond. 
For  full  account  see  M.  Lenihan's  **  Limerick,"  p.  657,  et  seqg. 

2  Let  nie  warn  against  the  ancient  copy  among  the  MSS.  E.  3,  16,  of  Trinity 
Colleg*',  Dublin.  It  purjtortstodate  1538,  but  is  really  a  very  inaccurate  copy  of  the 
1591  Valor.  To  give  a  few  examples  :  it  gives  Sluth  Mouchsini  for  Sancti  Monchini ; 
Ballykahell  for  R  itlikaell  ;  Moltourlagli  for  Mohonniagh  ;  Gunesketiin  for  Ennis- 
ketien  (Askeaton)  ;  Kiiternague  for  Kyllcornayn  ;  and  Arodamore  for  Ffeadamore. 

'''  Thn  earlier  ones  being  most  used  are  noted  here  as  vol.  i.  (1177-1252),  ii.  (to 
12S4),  iii.  (to  1293),  iv.  (to  1301),  and  v.  (^to  1307),  where  this  most  valuable  work 
breaks  off  till  Tudor  times. 
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8UKTET  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
The  Deutebt  of  Limebicx. 
The  name  is,  of  course,  talieii  from  the  Cathedral  City.  It  appears 
in  early  times  as  "Luimneach,"  for  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  ft 
districtiOtratfaergroup  of  tribes — theTuathLoimneach — on  its  southern 
bank.  Perhaps  the  least  improbable  of  the  sa^ested  derirations  is- 
"giazed  bare  by  horses."  Others  are  from  the  "cloaks,"  or  the 
"  shields,'"  which  were  swept  away  by  the  tide.  The  Norse  name, 
Hlimrek,*  has  been  equated  with  "  rich  loam."  The  rural  deaoeiy  is 
first  named  in  1291. 


Tbe  Deanery  o!  Limerick. 

1  DindMnihu,  Ko.  67  {Strut  CtUiqut,  1894),  tbs  "luimae,"  orgiejp-et 
doklu,  or  from  the  "  lummaiiB,"  oribield>. 

'  It  will  be  remembenU  that  BofD,  a  Nurse  "EUmtek"  merchuit,  teema  i 
have  been  one  of  tbe  fint  to  (ell  tbe  world  of  the  TO}-age  of  Ari,  the  Icelander, 
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Limerick  Cixt. 

1.  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  YiRGiir  Mart. — It  was 
founded  by  Donaldmore  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster.  His  grant 
(1192-1194)  to  it  and  Bishop  Brictius  of  the  lands  of  Imungramy  or 
Mungret,  and  Imalin  ( Bally clogh),  is  the  earliest  document  presenred 
in  the  Black  Book,  and  is  witnessed  by  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Caahelf 
1192.  Its  possessions  were  found  by  a  jury  (of  twelve  each)  of 
English,  Ostmcn,  and  Irish,  under  Meyler  FitzHenry  and  Bishop  Donat 
O'Brien,  1201,  **ptin  ad  LjTuer  ecciiam"  (B.B.L.  xxii.).  A  grant 
remains  by  which  (King)  John,  1 189,  gave  a  fishery  and  Godric's  land, 
•'near  Lyraberik,'*  to  it  (B.B.L.,  p.  94).  A  vast  mass  of  deeds  relating 
to  it  are  extant  in  the  Public  Records  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Rome. 

Fabric — It  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  O'Brien's 
palace,  within  the  Norse  city.  It  was  a  cruciform  structure,  with 
Gothic  arcades,  and  *'  Noiman  "  door  and  clerestory.  To  this  Tarious 
additions  were  made  tQl  the  original  plan  is  greatly  obscured.  The 
chapels  from  east  to  west  are,  along  the  south,  St.  James  Major  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  built  by  Thomas  Balbeyn,  c.  1370,  and  repaired 
by  Richard  Bultingfort,  c,  1400  ;  the  south  transept  repaired  by  John 
Budston,  1400 ;  St.  Anne,  founded  by  the  Sextens  after  1450,  and 
St.  George,  by  the  Stacpoles,  c.  1480.  On  the  north  ore  the  following 
chapels,  from  the  west : — St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  built  by  the  Arthurs, 
after  1450 ;  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Nicholas  Arthur,  who  died 
1465  (probably  the  Napier  and  Jebb  Chapels),  and  a  chapel  of  the 
Creagh  family  (either  the  transept  or  the  small  westem  chapel).* 

The  chancel  was  enlarged,  ante  1207,  by  Bishop  Donat,  and  again 
by  Bishops  Curraghand  O'Dea,  and  Thomas  Arthur,  1380-1410.  All 
** three  transepts"  were  repaired  and  the  choir  enlarged  by  Bishop 
John  Folan,  c,  1490.  Tlie  Creaghs  restored  the  north-western  chapel, 
and  the  Harolds  the  chancel,  in  1526.  The  belfry  is  an  iifterthought, 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  battlements  and  turrets  are 
later  than  1681  (Dyneley,  &c.).* 

Monuments — The     most    interesting    ancient    monuments    are — 


the  coast  of  North  America,  *'  in  the  Western  Ocean,  near  Vinland  the  Good  " 
(Landnaniabok). 

'  The  Creagh  coat-of-arms  was  painted  in  it  *'on  the  let  liand,"  near  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  about  lo83.  MSS.  T.C.D.,  E.  3.  16.  Sec  U.S. A. I.,  xxviii., 
p.  45. 

*  See  illustrations,  Plates  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  and  plan,  Tlate  XV.,  infru. 
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Donaldmore  O'Brien,  a  tombstone,  with  four  lions  round  a  Celtic 
cross,  1194;  Bisbop  Donat,  1208;  the  Bultingforts  and  Gulweys, 
1404-45 ;  Jobn  Budston,  1427  ;  John  Fox,  Prior  of  Holy  cross, 
Limerick,  1519  ;.  Dean  Geffry  Arthur,  1519  ;  Dean  Andrew  Creagh 
(after  1543) ;  J.  and  E.  Harold,  1529 ;  Bishop  ComeliuB  O'Dea,  1434, 
restored  1621 ;  Donough,  Earl  of  Thomond,  1619,  restored  1678  ; 
Bishop  Bernard  Adams,  1626  ;  Tbomas  Mahon,  and  A.  Creagh,  1*631  ; 
Standish  Hartstonge,  1663;  W.  Yorke,  1679;  Samuel  Barrington, 
1693.  And  of  later  monuments — Lord  Glentworth  (Peiy),  1844; 
S.  Barrington,  1842;  Bishop  Jebb,  1833 ;  Thomas  Westropp,  **  1830  " 
{rects,  1839) ;  and  Col.  Thomas  Gloster,  1861 — a  hero  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  £eUs,  Sfc, — A  peal  of  bells  was  given  by  John  Budston,  1401  ; 
another  by  W.  Yorke,  1679,  still  extant ;  the  carved  Misereres,  c,  1480, 
of  black  oak,  are  well  preserved.  Descriptions — Thomas  Dyneley's 
Tour,  1680-81  (Journal  R.S.A.I.,  viii.,  1866,  p.  343)  Ware's  ''Bishops," 
ed.  Harris;  Histories  of  Limerick,  by  W.  Ferrar,  1767;  Rev. 
P.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  J.  MacGregor,  1827;  Maurice  Lenihan,  1866; 
and  Kev.  J.  Dowd,  1896  ;  Guide  Books  to  the  Cathedral,  by  Eev. 
Canon  Meredyth,  1883  and  1887,  and  Eev.  J.  Dowd,  1899.  Journal 
H.S.A.I.,  Monuments,  by  M.  Lenihan,  1866,  p.  334  ;  Mitre  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Arthur,  vii.,  Ser.  iv.,  p.  369  ;  Carvings  and  History,  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  t&.,  xxii.  (1892) ;  Plan  and  Growth  of  Cathedral,  t^., 
xxviii. ;  Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,  vol.  i.,  part  3  ;  Crozier  of 
Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea,  and  Mitre,  "The  Reliquary,''  July,  1893; 
Carved  Oak  Seats,  by  D.  A.  Walters,  "  Ecclesiologist,"  1861 ; 
Limerick  Cathedral  restored. 

2.  St.  Munchin's  Chtjhch. — Parish  and  Prebend.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Limerick  ;  and  its  foundation  is  attributed  to 
St.  Mainchin,^  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Cass  (king,  400),  who  was  cousin  of 
Cairthin  Finn,  the  first  Christian  king,  and  lived  c.  480-500.  It  was 
used  by  the  Christianised  Ostmen  as  a  cathedral.  "  Ecc.  Sci.  Manchini," 
1201 ;  numerous  deeds  relate  to  it.'  Fabric — It  has  been  rebuilt  on 
many  occasions;  the  present  church  only  dates  from  1827.  The 
Hardiman  map'  shows  the  church  as  a  building  with  aisle,  side  chapel, 

1  "Mart  of  Donegal,"  p.  351. 

*  In  August,  1698,  it  was  '<out  of  repair  for  Divine  Service"  ;  it  held  a  third  of 
the  tithes  of  Kihush.     **  Limerick  Teeners,"  P.  R.  0. 1.,  No.  12. 

'  A  portion  of  this  most  interesting  map,  showing  the  English  town,  is  repro- 
duced in  B.S.  A.  I.,  xxxi  v.,  p.  177.  The  date,  1690,  is,  of  course,  only  approxi- 
mate, as  the  corners  of  the  original  are  cut  away,  with  possibly  the  surveyor's 
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and  tower.  MonumenU — Elinor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Young,  1649 ; 
Thomas  Smith,  1711;  Major  James  Buchanan,  1778.^  In  1680 
Dyneley  says  that  the  church  was  of  no  interest,  save  for  the  monu- 
ments of  W.  Brenagh,  1594,  and  Jane  Smyth,  1679.  Deseriptum — 
Fitzgerald,  toI.  ii.,  p.  556. 

3.  St.  John's  Church. — It  is  named  by  Bishop  Donat,  1200  and 
1201,  and  many  later  documents.'  Fabric — It  retains  a  few  portions 
of  the  old  fabric,  though  almost  entirely  remodelled  It  measured 
60  feet  by  63  feet,  and  had  aisles.  In  1680  Dyneley's  sketch  shows 
it  as  having  two  side  aisles,  with  east  windows,  haying  rich  Gothic 
tracery.  The  central  gable  had  a  plain  rectangular  window,  with 
shafts,  set  in  the  arch  of  the  older  one.  In  the  north  wall  were  a 
double  light,  with  pointed  heads,  a  single  lancet,  and  a  pointed  door; 
there  was  a  double  bell-chamber  on  the  east  gable.'  Monuments — 
Before  the  rebuilding  of  1763*  there  was  a  fine  monument  of  Thomas 
and  Johanna  Eice,  1622,  and  a  tablet  of  John  Eoorde,  Mayor,  1693, 
calling  the  church  **  Sancti  Johannis  de  Sancta  Cruce."  Description — 
Fitzgerald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558  ;  Dyneley,  ut  supra, 

4.  St.  Nicholas'  Chukch. — In  1204  Wm.  de  Burgo  names  it 
**  Sci.  Nicholai,  cum  ear.  ptin,"  "  ex  donaciono  litteris  vero  Eegis 
Momonie,"  t>.  Donaldmore,  ante  1194  (B.B.L.,  p.  109),  also  M.F.H., 
1201.  It  is  namedin  the  wills  of  Martin  Arthur,  1376,*  andGeffry  Gal- 
wey ,  1445.*  It  was  in  good  repair  in  1 6 1 5 .  Fabric — It  is  shown  in  the 
Hardimon  map  of  c.  1590  (No.  57)  as  having  a  side  aisle  to  the  north 


name  and  the  date  ;  but  the  i-tyle,  and  the  words,  *'  Queene's  Castel,"  mark  it  as 
late  Elizabethan.  It  sketches  the  cathedral  and  castle  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
which  carries  conviction  as  to  the  equally  careful  sketches  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Convents,  and  the  Churches  of  St.  Munchin  (Moghin),  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  Michael.  It  is  first  described  in  Fitzgerald's  '^  History  of  Limerick,"  1827, 
Yol.  ii.,  p.  421,  and  in  Trans.  R.I. A.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  72. 

1  P.M.D.,  iii.,  p.  104,  and  p.  315. 

2  St.  John  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  1689, 
Terrier,  P.R.O.I.,  No.  1. 

3  R.S.A.I.,  1866,  p.  435.     See  copy,  Plate  XII.,  infra. 

*  Another  extensive  rebuilding  took  place  under  Rev.  John  Elmes  in  1851.  He 
notes  that  the  new  church  was  to  be  20  feet  longer  (10  feet  both  to  the  east  and 
west)  than  the  older  church.     Limerick  Court  Books,  1851.' 

^  Fitzgerald's  *'  History,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  502, 

^  R.S.A.I.  xxviii.,  p.  123.  Giilweyalao  leaves  legacies  to  the  cathedral  (Chapel 
of  St.  James),  the  Friars  Minor,  St.  Munchin's,  Holy  Cross,  St.  John's,  and 
St.  Michael's. 
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of  the  main  building ;  a  central  tower  with  a  low,  pointed  spire,  and  a 
planted  cemetery.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1651 ;  the  cemetery 
lies  near  the  castle  barrack. 

5.  St.  Martin's  Chubch, — Named  in  Inq.,  1201,  and  Bishop 
Donat's  Ordinance,  1204. 

6.  St.  Laurence's  Chtjech. — Inq.,  1201,  also  called  **  Cotthenu," 
Tythes  of  fish  at  **  Cotheann  extra  civitat,"  named  1204  (B.B.L., 
p.  109),  "Ecc.  de  Cottyn,  alias  Sci.  Laurencii,"  Tax.  Proc,  1418. 
See  also  Martin  Arthur's  will,  1376,  and  Royal  Visitation,  1633. 
Site — It  stood  near  the  County  Hospital,  and  has  been  long  since 
demolished. 

7.  St.  Mart's  Round  Church. — Only  named  in  Inq.,  1201,  "Ecc. 
S.  Marie  Rotunda." 

8.  St.  Michakl's  Church. — Inq.,  1201.  "Wills  of  M.  Arthur, 
1376,  and  G.  Galwey,  1445.  The  church  and  chancel  were  ruinous 
in  1615. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  lay  near  the  walls  outside  the  West  Water 
Gate,  1658.     The  saint's  day  was  29th  September.     (White  MS8.) 

Site — It  was  long  since  levelled.  The  view  in  the  1590  map 
shows  a  building  with  a  side  aisle  and  a  battlemented  tower.  The 
cemetery  remains  in  James's  Street,  near  Bank  Place.  Monument — 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Archdeacon,  1790.^ 

9.  St.  Brigid's  Chubcii. — Inq.,  1201. 

10.  St.  Anne's  Chapel. — Edward  II.  granted  certain  tenements 
to  W.  Blound  to  celebrate  masses  there,  1320  (Pat.  R.,  p.  73). 

11.  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Limerick  Castle. — Henry  III.  granted 
a  fishery,  mills,  and  lands,  at  Drumyn,  "  to  our  chapel.  Limerick 
Castle,"  W.  de  Cardiff  to  be  its  parson,  c,  1216  (undated,  B.B.L.,  Ix., 
pp.  42,  101,  116).  This  deed  calls  King  John  ^'bonse  memorise"! 
Another  (B.B.L.,  p.  101)  states  that  when  King  John  was  at  war 
with  his  barons  the  fisheries  and  mill,  with  Drumyn,  belonged  to 
the  chapel  of  Limerick,  whose  parson  was  William  de  Kardyf  (xxi.), 
Ap.,  1216  (?).  Also  a  grant,  c.  1240,  by  Bishop  Hubert  to  Geffiry  de 
Mariscis,  and  the  latter's  appointment,  e.  1260,  of  Thomas  le  Capellan 
to  the  king's  chapel  in  Limerick  Castle  (B.B.L.,  xliii.)' 

1  P.M.D.,  iii.,  p.  104. 

^  Among  the  later  churches  we  find — 1.  C,  St.  George's,  1789  ;  Preabyterians, 
c.  1690 :    they  got  the  chapel  of  Augustinian  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  1776,  in 
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12.  Thb  AvavBEDrxjjr  Covyxht.— Pounded  \xj  ^'Siiiion  Hjuqt" 
(f  Kynetor),  temp.  King  Johny  for  regalar  eanoniy  and  dedioated  to 
flie  B.y.lL  and  King  Edward.  Kicholaa  Harold  atbms  Henry  de 
Berkeley  in  a  Boit  against  the  Prior,  1282  (Menu  SoIIb),  "Bibhaid, 
Frior  ol  the  Hospital  of  88.  Mary  and  Edward,  near  tibe  Bridge,  in 
Limeriok,  1821  (Flea  B.  184  of  ziy  Edward  IL,  m.  9  d.).  Granted  to 
Edward  Sexten  (Inq.  ziz  and  zx  Henry  YIIL).  Sir  Patrick  Harold 
was  ita  last  prior.  Tk$  Jwniimn  mut  pkU  of  ita  church  were 
— a  chalice,  left  to  it  by  the  prior,  Sir  John  Foz,^  the  altar,  an 
alabaster  table,  four  candlesticks,  a  censer,  two  pair  of  cmets,  twenty- 
one  books,  holy-water  stock,  organ,  eigfhteen  wax  tapers,  three  copper 
crosses,  three  yestments,  and  a  great  bell,  two  small  ones,  three  bowls, 
and  two  old  cofEers :  tiie  fomiture  of  the  residenee  is  also  giTen.' 
8iU — ^It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  City  Oonrt  House,  in  Bridge  Street, 
opposite  the  cathedral,  some  fragments  of  medittral  walls,  with 
windows,  remain. 

18.  St.  Fkxr's  GoBmnr. — ^Founded  by  Bonaldmore,  1171,  for 
Ganonesses,  b.S.  Augustine.  Protection  granted  ''to  tke  Prioress 
of  S.  Peter  Lym,"  1877  (Close  B.,  xli  Ed.  lU.),  granted  to  Ednumd 
Sexten,  1541  (Fiant  179),  renewed  1562  (Fiant  847,  Elis.)-  SiU 
— ^It  stood  near  the  town  wall  at  the  lower  end  of  Peter's  Street,  and 
is  only  conventionally  shown  on  the  1590  map. 

14.  **  Holt  Caoss,"  or  "  Holt  Boon."—**  The  cell  of  Our  Lady" 
or  *'  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Cross."  Founded  for  Austin  Hermits, 
by  an  O'Brien  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  often  confused  with  the 
House  of  SS.  Mary  and  Edward.*       It  was  granted  April,   1589 

Peter  Street;  the  Qnaken,  1665,  Oreagh  Lane,  1671  and  1735;  Methodista, 
1748,  Ohnrch  of  St.  Fzancif  Abbey  till  1763.  The  Roman  Gathdic  Choxch  waa 
allowed  no  regalar  place  of  worship  from  1690  to  1740:  the  ehanshea  data — 
St.  Monohin'e,  1744 ;  St.  Mary's,  1749 ;  St.  Patrick'a,  1750 ;  St.  John's,  1753; 
St.  Michael's,  1781.  The  Augustinians,  1739-40 ;  new  chapels,  177ff  and  1823. 
The  Dominicans,  1780 ;  new  chapel,  1815.  The  Franciscans,  in  Kewgate  Lane, 
1782. 

^  This  seems  to  tell  against  one  reading  of  an  obscure  line  on  his  monument  in 
the  cathedral,  "  Propositus  of  Holy  Gross,"  perhaps  <<  Dec:  ist:  ecc." 

2  Inq.,  Sept.  28,  1537.  Partly  published  in  Fitzgerald's  *•  History,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  568. 

3  The  Priors  of  St.  Mary  held  six  townlands— Priorsland,  Monksland, 
Glashngilly,  Bramloge,  and  Inschymore — subsequently  granted  to  £dmund  Sexten. 
(See  Inquis.,  18tb  March,  1615.) 
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(Patent  R.),  to  Edmond  Sexten  (despite  a  petition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  house  **  which  Edmund  Sexten  craftily  ohtained " 
C.8.P.I.,  24th  Decemher,  1539).  Site— It  stood  to  the  south  of  the 
Franciscan  House,  on  the  Island  of  Limerick,  at  Sir  Harry's  Mall, 
and  has  been  long  since  demolished.  In  1559  it  was  found  to  be 
sublet  to  seven  tenants — some  of  it  in  poor,  small  tenements.  The 
body  of  the  church,  hospital,  steeple,  a  waste  garden,  bams,  and  close 
then  remained  (Inq.  iv  and  v  Ph.  and  M.,  June).  In  1594  Stephen 
Sexten  held  **  the  religious  house  of  the  B.V.M.  and  the  Holy  Cross," 
with  a  mansion  house  and  a  belfry,  in  ruins,  a  choir,  or  chancel,  a  little 
garden,  and  a  thatched  house  (Inq.  xxxvii  Eliz.). 

15.  The  Dominican  CoNVEirr,  or  **The  Monastery  of  Donnoho 
Carbrt."^ — It  was  founded  by  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  King  of 
Thomond,  about  1225,  and  he  was  buried  in  it  in  1241.  Here  were 
also  buried  several  Bishops' — Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  Limerick,  1250, 
Donald  O'Kennedy,  and  Matthew  O'Hogan,  of  Xillaloe,  1251  and 
1281,  and  Christian,  Simon  O'Currin,  and  Maurice  O'Brien,  of 
Kilfenora,  1254, 1303,  and  1321.  The  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  of  the 
Dominicans,  1410.  Lenihan  (History,  p.  646)  gives  a  long  history, 
citing  inter  alia  the  Book  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in  the  Sloane  MSS. 
(Brit.  Mus.  4793),  to  which  I  refer.  The  house  was  granted  to  James, 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and,  on  the  attainder  of  Earl  Gerald,  to  the  corpora- 
tion, 1586.  Pope  Innocent  X.  erected  it  into  a  university  in  1644; 
and  it  was  turned  into  a  barrack,  1679.  Fabric — The  1590  map  shows 
a  lofty  belfry  without  battlements,  four  ranges  of  buildings  in  repair, 
and  the  side  arcades  (or  windows)  and  doorway  of  the  ruined  church.^ 
It  is  described  in  1535  as  the  site  of  a  church,  steeple,  dormitory, 
three  chambers,  a  cemetery,  sundry  closes  and  gardens,  and  four  acres, 
with  30  acres  of  land  at  Courtbrack,  a  fishery  of  salmon,  and  Mona- 
braher,  near  Parteen  (Jan.  7,  xxv  Hen.  VIII.).       The  ivied  north 


1  Peyton's  *♦  Survey,"  1586. 

2  Their  epitaph  is  preserved  in  the  Register,  ^'senos  pontifices  in  se  locus 
claudit  iste ;  .  .  .  Huhertus  de  Burgh  presul  quondam  Limerici ;  Donaldus, 
MatthsBus  pastores  Laonienses  ;  Christian,  Mauritius,  Simon,  Fenaborensis,*'  &c. 
See  Fitzgerald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  571.  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien.  The  founder  was 
here  buried,  1241.  See  Lenihan,  p.  646,  for  his  epitaph,  and  a  long  account  of 
the  abbey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Terence  O'Brien,  K.C.  Bishop  of  Emly, 
who  was  executed  by  Ireton  in  1651,  was  friar  of  this  house,  and  provincial  of 
the  order  in  1644. 

3  Richard  Bultingfort  by  his  will,  1405,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Friars  Preachers, 
for  the  repair  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.    See  E.S.A.I.,  zxviii.,  p.  121. 
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side  wall,  with  large  plain  windows,  Tarioos  other  fragments  of  build- 
ings, pillars,  capitals  (probably  of  a  cloister  arcade),  and  portions  of 
carred  tombs,  and  a  fireplace  remain.  A  detailed  description,  with 
a  plan  and  illustrations,  is  a  desideratum.  See  Lenihan,  *'  Limerick," 
pp.  646-653.* 

16,  The  Fkajtciscas  Coyvzyr. — It  is  said  to  have  beoi  founded, 
either  by  Donchad  Cairbreaeh  O'Brien,  before  1241,*  bv  "  W.  Kon 
de  Burgo,"  who  died   1287,  or   by   a  certain  *'  Mary,  Countess  of 
Desmond,  1350/*     The  older  writers,  however,  mention  the  burials  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Bichard  de  Clare  within  its  walls,  1287  and  1318 ; 
so  the  later  **  founders"  (as  so  often'  may  have  been  restorers.     For 
its  dissolution,  see  Inquis.,   xxxiii  Hen.   VIII.      It  was  granted  to 
Humphry  Sexten  in  1545  (Fiant  456).      SiU — It  is  carefully  shown 
in  the  *'  1590"  map.     There  was  a  large  massive  tower  with  three- 
stepped  battlements  and  a  side  turret,  besides  several  low  buildings. 
It  stood  east  of  and  outside  the  city  walls,  near  the  Abbey  river. 
Father  Bonat  Mooney   about   the  same    time  describes  its   site  as 
*^*  delightful,"  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Dominican  House  and  north 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  it  had  extensive  orchards  and  gardens.     The 
walls  were  still  standing,  though  unroofed,  and  were  of  poor  masonry, 
but  the  ruins  were  spacious.      Its  first  founder  was  the  ''  Baron  of 
Castleconnell,  or  one  of  his  family,"  and  it  was  the  de  Burgos'  burial- 
place.      A  Protestant  named  Sexten  held  it.     It  was  a  mere  refuse 
heap,  and  used  for  a  tannery ;  the  records  and  precious  movables 
were  lost,  but  a  few  of  its  friars  rented  a  house  in  the  city.'     Bishop 
Pococke,  in  1752,  saw  '*  an  old  convent  turned  into  a  tanyard  "  at  the 
site  (''Tour,"  ed.  Stokes,  p.  114).      Some  of  its  vaults  and  graves 
were  found  under  a  com  store  on  Sand  MalL      These  have  entirely 
disappeared.     The  east  window  was  removed  in  1789  to  St.  George's 
Church,  and  thence  to  St.  Michael's,  but  has  been  taken  out.     The 
countv  courthouse  was  built  on  the  site.* 

Another  Franciscan  church  is  said  to  have  stood  in  Marv's  Lane, 
whence  a  very  curious  window,  now  set  in  Kilrush  ^Old  Church),  and 
a  piscina  and  font  were  removed.      Piatt — Two  chalices,  1619  and 


-  See  lovO  view.  Pl^tv  III. 

-  A  o-r..-:  o:  :*.e  Abr-:.:  of   May    M-;:  u?:-.rr;.:r.a«-i.    :.•  I»^v:d  L.Li:.  ri'-..;  \2lv. 

new  Guic  c:  Linitr.ck.  **  :ii  artam  ir^'.z^ii.  n^::.::  ^z-." 

-  Pulli-Lvd  ::.  iLe  FrirKii-..;:.  Tv-r:.-ry.  t..  t.  _?■:. 
•  :?cc  iliO  vie*.  Pliie  XII. 
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1626,  belonging  to  the  Limerick  Franciscans,  are  described  by  Rev. 
C.  P.  Meehan.  See  **  Franciscans,*'  and  P.M.D.I.,  p.  443.  Lenihan, 
^*  Limerick,"  pp.  653,  661. 

17.  The  Templabs'  House. — It  is  said  that  the  old  Methodist 
church  stood  on  its  site  in  St.  Francis'  Abbey.  The  Exchequer 
Kolls,  London  (1327,  i  Ed.  TIL,  and  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1060),  mention 
**  Lymer  civit.  De  bonis  Templariorum,  Ss.  per  Robertum  de  Trim."^ 
Lenihan  says  that  the  Templary  was  in  Quay  Lane. 

Chubches  North  op  the  Shannon. 

Certain  churches  and  parishes  in  the  civic  bounds,  but  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  may  here  be  noticed.  These  were  Ecllchuan,  or  Kilquane, 
and  Killiedan  (?  Killeely),  named  in  the  Inq.  M.  f .  H.,  1201 ;  Kilcohan 
(Kilquane),  Kilheil  (Killeely),  Blilhyntena  (Kilfintinan),  and  Kilnissce 
(Kilrush),  given  in  1302,  Papal  Taxation.  Creattalech  (Crattoe),  and 
Yharmid  (Huamerith,  1199,  y-Emrid,  1287,  or  HyAimrid,  the  district 
at  Kilfintinan),  alias  Kylkennan,  and  Kyllyntynan'  were  claimed  in  the 
Tax.  Proc,  1418.  These,  except  Kilfintinan,  Killeely,  and  Kilrush, 
were  retained  by  the  diocese  of  Killuloe,  and  are  in  County  Clare.^ 

18.  KiLRXJSH  (6). — St.  Munchin's  parish.  Kellross,  with  church  of 
8.  Macuchini,  1201;  Kilrussce,  1302;  **  Kyllross,  Synynd,  in  termino," 
1400.*  The  name  is  obviously  from  the  land  in  the  bend  of  the  river ; 
but  a  patroness,  St.  Ilossa,  sister  of  St.  Munchin,  has  been  invented. 
Fabric — A  very  early  Irish  oratory  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Oldchurch 
The  west  door  has  inclined  jambs,  and  a  massive  lintel  ;*  the  east  window 
has  a  circular  head  and  splay  arch.  A  curious  window,  with  an 
obscure  inscription  of  the  Quinlinans,  is  set  in  the  south  wall ;  this  was 
brought  (as  already  stated)  from  St,  Mary's  Lane,  preserved  by  the 

'I  hesitate  to  include  in  a  list  confined  to  ecclesiastical  structures  *'the 
Hospital,  or  House  of  Leapers,  near  the  city  of  Limerick."  It  held  forty  ploughlands 
by  patent  from  Henry  III.,  as  appeared  by  the  ancient  record  in  1615.  It  was 
granted  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and,  on  attainder  of  Earl  Gerald,  to  Bobert 
Aneslie  (Inquis.,  18th  March,  xii  Jac.  I.).  Spital,  aliaa  Hospitall  Land,  1657 
(D.S.(A.)  10),  near  Rosbreen. 

^  Killfentenan  appears  as  in  the  deanery  of  Limericl^  in  the  Visitatio  Regalis, 
1633,  March  17.  The  vicarage  was  in  the  County  of  Clare  and  Diocese  of 
Limerick  even  in  1805.    Limerick  Terriers,  P.R.O.I.,  No.  39. 

3  Proc.  RJ.A.,  Ser.  3.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  151,  153. 

^  One  of  the  last  entries  in  the  Black  Book  tells  of  the  recovery  by  Bishop 
Barnard  Adams  of  \  canicate  at  Eillrois,  long  lost  to  his  predecessors. 

5  See  sketch  infra,  Plate  X. 
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late  Mr.  BolwrtYere  O'Brien.    i^^r^^uMi— T.  J.  Wertropp»  in  Ph>e. 
B.LJL,  Ser.  8,  yoL  ▼!.,  p.  168. 

19.  EnxDELT  {5).—k  pariah.  Attributed  on  kte  "  anfliority  '*  to 
St.  Leliathe  virgin^ sister  of  St-Hnnohin;  her  day  was  Angnat  lltfa. 
John  Pinoema  waixanted  the  lands  of  Killele  te  Bishop  Hubert^  1260 
(B.B.L.,  p.  60).  Eilheil,  1302.  Friorsland,  to  the  north  of  Thoound 
Bridge,  and  Ffarrenyldlly  belonged  to  St.  Haiy's  Honse.  It  waa  the 
glebe  land  of  the  rector  of  Kileely,  and  held  by  the  parsen,  Mazch,  1616 
(Inq.,  p.  163).  Fatrtc—Tbe  walls  and  gables  stood  in  rains  in  1667 
(Petty,  p.  63).    The  grayeyard  alone  remains. 

Chubghoes  South  or  thb  Bitbr. 

20.  St.  Patbiok's  CnuBOHy  SureLAvn  (0.  S.  6),  Parish  and  Pre- 
bend.— St.  Patrick  is  stated  to  haye  baptised  Gair^ann,  son  of  Blatt, 
chief  of  the  Daleassians,  the  children  of  Toirdelbach,  at  Sengal,  about 
440("TripartiteLife,"z.cent.»ed.W.Stokes,p.207).  Uonkiah legend 
deriyed  the  place-name  from  "  Sois  aingel,'*  because  **  another  angd" 
than  <*  Victor''  appeared  to  the  Saint.  A  great  yictoiy  was  gained  by 
Geallachan,  of  Cashel,  oyer  the  Norse  at  Saingeal  (Wars  O.  O.)  in  948. 
Sengok,  1201,  Bathgerallan»  and  Dromohiba  pertained  to.it,  1224.  A 
charter  of  Bishop  Hubert,  anU  1260,  and  a  quit  daim  of  John  da 
Penryv  to  Sennkyll,  to  be  held  in  pious  memory  of  Bishop  Bobert 
(died  1276),  remain  (B.  B.  L.,  xlyiii.),  Sen  na  ghauil,  1410 ;  Sangole^ 
(yalor),  1691 ;  "  St.  Patrick  in  Singlelandprope  oiyitatem,''  1616.  On 
July  18th,  1697,  the  Dean,  Chapter,  and  -Yicars  Choral  granted  to 
James  Cromwell,  Singleland,  of  which  themearings  were,  Aghnebegh, 
Cuiraghbirrin,  Frelinfourde,  or  Aghkillfellio,  or  Cloghanenemagarte ; 
along  with  the  ''personages"  and  yicarages  of  Corkmohead,  Drom- 
collohon,  XiUmyde,  Cloencath,  Cloneltie,  and  Killmollanie,  with  their 
chapels  and  ^'gleabes"  to  be  *<paid  at  the  stone  within  the  said 
cathedral "  (P.  B.  0. 1.,  Deeds  and  Wills,  No.  6).  iStY^— The  graye- 
yard  alone  remains.  A  broken  round  tower  and  ruined  church  are 
shown  on  the  Down  Suryey  map,  1657  (p.  13),*  and  were  leyelled  in 
1776  (Fitzgerald,  ii.,  p.  561);  near  them  stood  the  Singland  battery  in 

the  sieges  of  1 690-9  h 

21.  KiLLALEE  (5). — Kelilin,  1410,  Kilelie  de  Donaghmore,  1614; 

^  Sengolhad  a  sanctuaiy,  B.B.L.,  p.  11.  Molago,  of  Saingel,  was  commemorated 
August  13th. 

-  See  copy,  Plate  XII. 
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Kililleene,  1657  (D.  S.  (A)  13),      Site — Only  the  graveyard  remains 
near  St.  John's  Gate. 

22.  KiLMURET  (5). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam.  Kilmehnrrok,  1291, 
1302.  In  1325  Ade  de  Gonly  and  Eichard  Perpoint  had  a  suit  ahout 
Kilmoroke,  which  Gouly's  great-grandfather,  Begin  Le  Plemyng,  held 
(Plea  R.  148  of  xviii  Ed.  II.).  Kilmurray  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  1410 ;  Eilmohnrk,  alias  Kilmnrry,  held  by  the  Prior  of 
Athissell,  1418.  Temple  Moyrry,  1586  (Peyton).  Kilmeremagdalyn 
granted  to  Bart.  Cusack,  1551  (Fiant,  744) ;  Killingally,  alias  Kilma- 
hallock,  held  by  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  1633  ;  Kilmury,  D.  S.  (A)  1  and  4. 
Site — The  modem  I.  C.  church*  occupies  the  old  site  since  1810. 
(See  0.  S.  Letters,  14  E.  9,  p.  23.) 

23.  KiLBANE  (6). — In  same.  Killeen  and  well  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen. 

24.  "  Monaster  ve  Callowb  Dufpe." — In  same  1586  (Peyton, 
p.  264).  **  Monister  ne  Callow  Diffe,  the  Black  Abbey,  Limerick,  in 
the  city  parirfi  of  Templemory,  holding  of  Earl  of  Thomond." 

25.  '*  KiLLDAiBi." — Near  Karrigadacham,  appurtenance  of  St.  Mun- 
chin*8,  1201.     Inq.  M.  f .  H. 

26.  CoBBALLY  (5). — **  Templenamona,"  in  Corbally,  1586  (Peyton, 
p.  24),  A  Killeen. 

27.  KiLLONAN  (6). — In  same.  Killonayn,  1601;  (Eiant,  6487); 
Killownane,  D.  S.  (A)  4 ;  Lonan,  son  of  Ere,  of  the  Ui  Pidgeinte,  who 
was  at  MuUach  cae,  south  of  Cam  Peredaig,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  Singland,  c.  440  (Y.  T.  P.,  p.  307).  O'Donovan, 
with  no  cited  authority,  gives  **  Cil  Adamnain."  Site — A  killeen,  near 
the  railway  station  of  the  name. 

28.  Debbygaltan  (13). — ^A  parish  in  Clanwilliam  Barony.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  churches,  1201  ;  I  find  Derigavun  in  1291 ; 
Dalgarvim,  1302  ;  Derighealvain,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  (Dec.  6th), 
1410  ;  Deregaluane,  1418.  Itsrectory  was  granted  to  John,  Abbot  of 
Wethnia,  under  the  name  of  **The  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Derrygeallywan  or  Derrygaloin  (xxvii  Hen.  VIII.,  Lib.  Mun.  Hib.,  ii., 
p.  96) ;  Derragallinn,  1591  (Valor) ;  John  DonoTan,  rector,  1551  (Piants 
923)  Ooipe  Ui  Seal-^aiTi,  O'Qalvan's  oak  wood  (O'Donovan).  Site — 
Some  fragments  remained  in  1840  ;  they  have  now  disappeared ;  they 
stood  in  the  graveyard,  near  the  railway,  in  Ballysimon  (0.  S.  L.  9, 
p.  32).     The  church  is  shown  in  1657  (D.  S.  (A.)  5). 

^  I.  C,  Church  of  Ireland  ;  E.  C,  Roman  Catholio  Church. 
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29.  KnxoYEVOGE. — In  name  parisb,  lay  on  £he  stream  to  the  north 
of  the  last,  1657  (D.  8.  (A.)  5). 

30.  DoiTAOHMOKE  (18). — A  parish  and  prehend  in  Clanwilliam.  The 
''  Tripartite  Life  "  says  that  St.  Patrick  baptised  the  men  of  Thomond  at 
Domnach  mor  Maige  Aine,  at  Tirglas,  in  the  east  of  the  present  County 
Limerick  (V.  T.  P.,  p.  307).  It  appears  as  Donaghmor^  and  Doaen- 
athmor,  1200  and  1201,  Donnaghmor,  1302  and  1410,  being  then  a 
prebend;  and  Donnachmore  cum  Ballyag,  a/fa«  Ardpatric,  1418.  It 
was  granted  by  Bishop  Edward  to  Odo  fitz  Budci  (B.  B.  L.,  p.  78).  The 
Prior  of  Athissel  restored  it,  Mayncrow,  and  Creuath  Omayll  to  Bishop 
Hubert,  1239  (73.,  pp.  80-90).  Maurice,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  granted 
it  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1276-99  (7^.,  xxxvii.).  Bichard  de  Burgo  claimed 
its  lands  from  John  Sweyn,  1300  (Plea  11.  48  of  xxviii  Ed.  I.,  m.  29  d.). 
Canon  Eobert  Chaffe  appointed  it  a  prebend  on  death  of  Richard 
Arthur,  1593.  It  is  shown  on  D.  S.  (A.)  map  9.  Fabric — It  is  an 
early  Celtic  church,  26  feet  by  39  feet  6  inches  outside  (O'DonoTan), 
or  20  feet  by  33  feet  8  inches  inside.  East  gable  is  late  and  blank. 
The  west  door  is  massiye,  with  a  large  lintel  and  inclined  jambs. 
Garreglass  glebe,  in  Donaghmore,  is  shown  with  a  ruined  church 
(D.  S.  (A.)  9).  There  are  window  slits  in  the  south  wall. 
Description — E.S.A.I.,  ser  iv.,  vol.  ii.  (1872),  p.  77,  by  Rev.  M. 
Malone.* 

31.  Kilpathick,  on  east  border  of  Donaghmore,  and  distinct  from 
Rathurd  and  Ardpatrick  (D.  S.  (A.)  9). 

32.  Ra^thckd'  (13). — An  ancient  parish  merged  into  that  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  king  of  Cashel  claimed  a  fort  here,  ante  a.d.  900, 
Rathardasuird  (**Book  of  Rights").  Rathsyward  and  Carnarthy 
churches  restored  by  Malchus,  Prior  of  Athissell,  to  the  bishop,  1253 
(B.B.L.,  p.  101);  Rathsyward  church,  between  Donaghmore  and 
Singland,  1418.  The  castle  and  land  of  Rathwerde,  1587  (C.S.P.I., 
p.  311);  Rbashtree,  1615;  Ratchurd  (D.  S.(A)  10),  1657.  O'Donovan 
considers  it  to  be  the  Ratharda  and  Rathardasuird,  or  Rathsuird, 
of  the  **  Book  of  Rights,"  ante  902.  Site— Vrohahly  near  the  Round 
Castle.     St.  Patiick's  Well  alone  remains. 


^  Ivanmach  in  King  Donaldmore's  grant  may  be  a  mistake  for  *'  Domnach." 
'  JSf'e  view  of  doorway,  Plate  X. 

'  The  A.F.M.  states  that  Rathardasuird  was  made  by  one  of  Heber's<.'hi«-f tains, 
A.M.  3501. 
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33.  KiLpniCHANE,  alias  South  Rathurd,  1657  (D.S.  (A)  9),  perhaps 
a  mere  place-name. 

34.  BossBRiEN  (13). — In  same  parish.  Fearannygnilleach,  1410. 
Ffarenygall  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Killone,  County  Clare,  and 
was  granted  to  Lord  Inchiquin.  The  Earl  of  Thomond  held  it,  March 
18,  1616  (Inquisition),  Farrennegallagh,  1657  (D.S.A.  10).  Fabric— 
The  church  of  St.  Dominick,  completely  hidden  in  ivy ;  most  of  the 
walls  are  now  levelled. 

35.  MuNGRET  (13). — A  parish  and  abbey  in  Pubblebrien.^  It  is  a 
very  ancient  foundation.'  St.  Nessan  established  an  abbey  there ;  and 
died  about  550.  Mungairit  appears  in  the  "  Annals  "  750,  760,  934, 
1080,  and  1 107.'  It  was  destroyed  by  the  ^s'^orse  in  820,  834,  and  840. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  says  that  it  had  six  churches  and  1500  monks.^ 
It  was  granted  to  St.  Mary's  by  King  Donaldmore,  1192-1194  (B.B.L., 
xxix.);  *'Imungram  and  Ivamnach  fi'om  the  arch  of  Imungram  to 
Imalin.  Henry  III.  granted  a  market  on  his  manor  of  Muntgaret  to 
Bishop  Hubert,  1225  (C.8.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  1262).  Documents  are 
numerous,  but  never  allude  to  it  as  an  abbey.  I  select  letter  of  G., 
Bishop  of  Lismore,  to  Bishop  Hubert  as  to  lands  of  Mungaret  and 
Donathmor  and  Sengol  church  (B.B.L.,  xxiv.)  John  F.  Gelfry  grants 
Coromoran,  Falsky,  and  Mungarreth  to  Bishop  Robert,  1260  {lb.,  ix.). 
The  rental  of  Bishop  Maurice  de  Rupefort,  1336,  gives  the  manors  of 


^  Pobul  ui  Bhriain,  or  Pubblebrian,  is  one  of  the  later  divisions,  and  represents 
approximately  the  old  cantred  of  Escloun.  It  is  said  that  Brien  Dutf ,  son  of  Conor, 
King  of  Thomond,  settled  at  Carrig  Ogunnell  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ui  gconaing 
and  Ui  Ciarmhaic)  in  1406.  The  place  had  been  held  in  1220  by  Donchud 
Cairbreach  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  and  subsequently  to,  at  least,  1300  by  the 
de  Burgos.  Pubblebrian,  as  defined  in  the  grant  of  17th  Feb.,  1584,  to  Brian 
Duffe  O'Brien,  of  Carrigogynnell,  covered  Derreknokan,  Cnocknegall,  Cnock- 
gromassell  (Tory  Hill),  Kyllonchon,  Kyllynoghtie,  Cahirephollyen,  Graige, 
Atifleuin,  Bamechoile,  Ballyanricban,  Terrevowe,  and  Clonouny.  This  forms 
about  half  the  present  barony,  the  parishes  of  Kilkecdy,  part  of  Crecora, 
Killonaghan,  Killeenoghty,  and  part  of  Ballycahane. 

'  The  abbots  named  after  Nessan  are  :  762,  Ailill ;  909,  965,  Conn  Maoleaisil  ; 
993,  Muirgbeas  ;  1006,  Caicher  ;  1070,  Cathasaig. 

^  Archdall's  "  Monasticon  Hibemicum,"  and  Ferrar's  **  History  of  the  City  of 
Limerick,"  i.,  pp.  3-4,  make  the  unwarranted  statement  that  St.  Patrick  founded 
Mungret  Abbey  in  433.      For  its  history  see  Lenihan,  **  Limerick,"  p.  637. 

^  Cormac,  King  of  Cashel,  by  his  will  left  *'  three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  silk 
vestment"  with  his  **  royal  benediction  to  the  coarb  of  Mungairet.'*  Keating's 
*' History." 
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fhe  See  asMungrety  TTilTomfti  duaincheiier,  Aidaoha,  LeamchaQp  Sean- 
gala,  and  Dnmidyle,  and  worth  £98  ISt.  44.  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  E.  4.  S3, 
p.  825).  The  rental  of  Bishop  de  Bupefort  mentiouB  Tymamiintyiy, 
Villaydowayniny  Yillayorjrnan,  Yillaydowan,  YiUaymolcaaaellv  CSIoch- 
down,  Billycomydey  ajid  Ohibyle,  as  forming  the  manor  in  1886 
(BJB.L.,  p.  188),  Bishop  Pococke,  in  1752,  notes  it  as  "  Mongtet^  a 
poor  old  convent,  with  a  tower  "  ("  Tour,"  p.  1 14).  ICaps  in  D.S.(A.) 
1  and  12.  Fabric — ^The  monastic  chnrdh  calls  for  more  elabonte 
descnption  than  has  been  published,  or  than  space  allows.  It  is  a 
late  Gothic  building,  llSj^  feet  long,  29^  feet  at  the  west,  and27faet 
at  the  east  face.  The  chancel  49  feet  by  15  feet,  and  a  nave  88  feet  to 
84  feet  by  23  feet  4  inches.  It  has  a  residenoe  22  feet  by  13  feet 
at  the  west  end,  and  a  small  tower  to  the  north  of  the  last,  divided 
by  string  conrses  and  with  battlements  and  small  opes.  The  ohanffel 
arch  is  defaced;  the  east  window  has  two  pointed  lights,*  and  is 
flanked  by  large,  stepped  buttresses.    (See  also  O.8.L.  9,  p.  29).' 

36.  The  second  church  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  last.  The  east 
gable  andsides  remain.  It  is  14feet  byl2|-feet,  the  west  end  neady 
levelled ;  the  east  window-slit  and  two  broken  south  windows  remain. 

37.  The  third  and  oldest  of  the  churches  lies  to  the  north,  and  is 
possibly  of  the  tenth  century.  It  measures  41  feet  by  28  leet,  the 
walls  being  nearly  8  feet  thidc  and  14  feet  high ;  the  west  door  has  a 
lintel  and  inclined  jambs ;  the  windows  have  round  heads.* 

Pajper$ — The  Bistory  and  a  Yiew  of  the  largest  Church,  by  Bev. 
Denis  Murphy  (B.8.A.L,  ziz.}.  See  also  ^*  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints," 
by  Canon  O'Hanlon,  i.,  p.  30 ;  vii.,  p.  888. 

)  38.  EiULLBiTK. — ^In  same  parish,   1586  (Peyton,  p.   254);  no 

church  mentioned. 

39.  E80iK)ir,  or  Eschluaita. — ^The  ancient  parish  of  the  name  is 
merged  into  "Kilkeedy.  Ballydorchon,  Ballyhibebon,^  Bathen,  &c.,  are 
recognised  as  in  Esduona,  1201  (B.B.L.,  p.  120).  Lesnemamadda 
and  Clelam,  in  EstiLona,  were  granted  by  W.  de  Burgo  to  Bishop 

'  Not  with  tracery  as  drawn  in  Hall's  **  Ireland." 

s  See  plan,  Plate  XVIII. 

•  For  sketch,  see  Plate  X. 

^  Ballyhibewi,  or  Ballyhibeli,  a  family  of  O'Hibyle  dwelt  on  Mungret  Manor, 
1336  (De  Rupefort*s  Rental,  B.B.L.).  Perhaps  the  Gortnehowyle,  not  far  from 
St.  John's  Gate,  in  the  Perambulation  deed,  Slst  Aug.,  7  James  I.,  1609,  derives 
its  name  from  the  same  family. 


■| 
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Donat  O'Brien,  1200-1207  {Ih.,  p.  103).  The  manor  contained 
Clarani  (Clarina),  Esclon,  and  Newtown,  in  1283  (Pipe  R.,  xi  Ed.  I., 
No.  14).  It  belonged  to  the  de  Burgos.  A  series  of  lawsuits  about 
Neweton  de  Esclon  occurred  1315,  1320  (Plea  Rolls,  113  of  ix  Ed.  11. ; 
127  of  xiiiEd.  II. ;  131  of  xiv  Ed.  II.).  "  Escluana,"  alias  «*Kylkyde  " 
rectory  belonged  to  Athassell,  1418.  Site — Perhaps  the  church  at 
Newtown.  Papers — R.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  p.  197,  by  J.  G.  Barry^  and  a 
note  by  T.  J.  Westropp. 

40.  ExLKEEDY  (12). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Perhaps  Kelliedun, 
1201 ;  Kilkid,  1302.  Thomas  de  Burgo  was  found  to  have  held  the 
perpetual  vicarage  of  Kylkyde,  now  lapsed  to  the  Pope,  1369  (Papal 
Petitions,  i.,  p.  450;  Theiner,  p.  339).  Keilchidy  dedicated  to 
8S.  Simon  and  Judo  (28th  Oct.),  1410.  Kilkydy  granted  with  other 
rectories  formerly  belonging  to  Athassell  to  G.  Moore,  1578  (Fiant, 
3414).  Kilkide  in  repair  with  a  thatched  roof  (Visitation,  1615). 
Given  in  D.S.(B.)  26  map  and  Civil  Survey.  Fabric — Of  the  older 
church,  only  a  north  wing,  29  feet  north  and  south  and  18  feet  wide, 
and  a  featureless  fragment  to  the  east  still  remain.  The  east  wall  has 
a  defaced  window,  the  west,  a  door,  arched  inside  with  flags  and 
with  cut  stone  outside.  Monuments — Samuel  Cooper,  of  Cooper 
Hill,  1779,  and  James  and  Mary  Berry.' 

41.  Newtown  (4). — In  same  parish.  **Neweton  in  Esclon,"  or 
**  de  Esclon,"  1283,  held  by  Simon  Waleys  and  W.  Lucas  (Pipe  Roll, 
xi  Ed.  I.,  No.  14)  in  1315  (Plea  Rolls);  "St.  Margaret's  Church, 
of  Newtown,  near  Carrigogunnell,"  1410;  bailenua,  1502  (A.F.M.). 
Fabric — The  ruin  stands  near  the  Shannon.  It  measures  56^-  feet  by 
22J  feet ;  the  east  window  has  two  pointed  lights  and  round-arched 
splay.  The  other  windows  and  the  south  door  are  defaced.  The  walls 
are  18  feet  high  and  3^  feet  thick.  It  was  used  only  for  the  burial 
of  unbaptised  children  in  1840  (O.S.L.,  p.  137,  by  A.  Curry,  and  O.S. 
sketch.  No.  14). 

42.  EliLLEEN,  in  Newton  (4).  —  Site  —  A  burial-place,  near 
St.  James's  Well. 

43.  KiLCOLMAN  (12). — A  townland  in  same  parish,  mentioned  1657 
(Civil  Survey,  p.  16). 

^  In  view  of  the  numerous  church  aitcs  in  Kilkeedy  parish,  I  am  as  yet  unable 
to  endorse  the  view  of  this  very  interesting  paper  that  the  ehurehei  of  Kilkeedy  and 
£8clon  are  identical,  though  the  parishes  are  certainly  the  same. 

2P.  M.  D.,  vol.i.,p.  438. 
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44.  Xwaamut  (12). — ^A  .townltad,  netr  last  (CiTfl  Surveys 
p.  16).  KfltempUoie,  -miOt  Kilenlliiiaii,  Kilcoiiltay  and  CBiwimimIi 
gnatod  to  W.  Barker,  Hay,  1667  (Act  Sett  xxL  Car.  iL  1).  80^^ 
Kfltemplan  is  looallj  Temple  na  GaoOIe,*  bat  notlmig  xenaiiia  ol  fte 
duueh.    See  note  by  J.  G.  Barry  in  B.8.A«L,  xxriii,^  p.  198. 

45.  Ejicouita,  near  last,  1667,  Act  of  Settlement. 

46.  Sjutagallt. — ^In  same  parish.  It  is  not  Temple-na-Gaoille,  for 
Kiltemplan  is  named  as  a  separate  townland.  KillaachaUiohi,  1301  $ 
Keilneehally,  near  Claireen  Aidge,  dedioated  to  St.  Enat^  or  Bfhaay 
1410,  periiaps  Killygelly  parish,  1418.*  Bmelina,  iridow  of  Hkmioe 
flti  Hanrioe,  had  a  soit  with  John  de  Ihteberge  about  lands  at  Eileafys 
near  limerick  (Plea  Bolls,  40  of  zxrn  Ed.  L,  m.  82  d.) ;  Killingrfly 
parish,  1633 ;  Killinonllie  (D.S.(B),  p.  26.  Claireen  l&JdgeisOIazina, 
or  the  Ford  of  Clare  (CiTil  Surrey,  p.  34).  Killnakally  adjoined 
Cragbeg  on  east  and  Brosnagh  on  south,  1655  (ii.  p.  19).  SiU — Bow 
forgotten,  but  was  evidently  in  Elm  Park.  See  paper  l^  /•  G.  Baoj, 
Ufi,  ciL,  and  T.  J.  Westropp,  B.S.A.I.  xrxiii.,  p.  397. 

47.  Ehbot. — ^A  townland,  near  last,  1655  (G.S.,  p.  31).  SiU — 
Forgotten ;  in  townland. 

48.  EiLcoBAir,  oB  EncoairAir  (13). — A  "Kyle "  in  Ballyanrahan. 
A  bnrial'ground  used  by  the  Boses.  Hot  far  distant  is  Patridcswdl, 
giving  its  name  to  the  Tillage,  at  least,  from  1711  (Hardiman  maps). 

49.  Ceeoora.  (22). — ^A  parish  in  PubUebrian.'  John  de  Cogan 
granted  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Creoourhia,  in  Odiolchur,  1383 


^  Among  other  placet  in  Eilkeedj  pariah  bearing  the  name  of  the  CaoQle  trfbe^ 
ire  note  Caoille  an  Chotnamha,  1560,  for  this  dittriot,  *'  a  heap  of  ttooes  otHed 
Liahdermodeolkallxe,  near  TireTOW-oughtnigh,"  in  the  PeFambulafion  Deed, 
ld09.  It  is  called  Caher  na  Gaeille ;  and  there  are  two  other  forts,  Gaher  CaoiUs* 
generah  and  Caherdayin,  all  within  the  present  demesne  of  Terroe.  The  map  im 
the  British  Museum,  dated  1680,  shows  Tempulnacailly  and  Carherkillegenar 
(Gaherldlginarragh  and  Gaherdauin,  in  D.S.A.  12). 

>Dr.  Beeves  identifies  Killygelly  with  Eilleely  (KSS.,  T.G.D.,  1068,  p.  94), 
but  without  giving  any  reason  for  same,  the  Killygelly  of  1418  being  evidently 
t)ie  Killingally  in  the  Visitation  of  1633,  which  gives  Killeely  separately. 

identified  by  Dr.  Reeves  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063)  as  Cluancomarba,  M.f.H., 
1201  ;  and  Clu»in  Comardae  (Ann.  Inisfallen,  830) ;  but  the  first  document  marks 
the  latter  place  as  in  southern  Limerick  ;  and  the  Visitations,  &c.,  give  Cluoincoury 
as  Colmanswell,  and  are  supported  by  the  map  of  Cloncoraha  in  the  Down  Survey. 
The  Annals  imply  that  Cluain  Comardae  was  not  near  the  Norse  settlements  at 
Limerick.     This  I  hope  to  discuss  more  fully  under  Colmanswell. 
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(B.B.L.,  p.  96),  or  in  Othotochor  (7^.,  p.  100).  See  also  p.  96. 
Symon  f.  Walter  was  rector  of  Crecouertha,  1278,  and  resigned  1282 
(7^.,  p.  44).  W.  de  Wess  granted  all  his  claims  on  the  church  of 
Crecourtha,  in  **  Orthorlothor,"  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Limerick, 
c.  1280  (B.B.L.,  p.  130);  Crecouth,  1291;  Crecowere,  1302; 
Criochura,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June),  1410  ; 
Crewcourtha,  1418;  Crecorah,  1615;  Crewcroah,  1653;  Crecory 
(D.S.(B.),  23),  1655.  It  is  shown  as  roofed,  1657  (D.S.(B.)  21). 
O'Huidhrin  calls  it  **the  territory  of  O'Conaing,  hy  the  meadowy 
side  of  Craobh  Cumhraidhe,"  1420  (Topography,  p.  129).  Crecora, 
**  the  branching  tree  *'  (Dr.  Joyce).  Fabric — Only  the  iyied  and 
featureless  west  end,  24  feet  wide,  and  about  14  feet  of  each  of  the 
sides  remain.  The  walls  are  11  feet  high  and  4  feet  thick,  and  are 
built  of  large  field  stones.  It  stands  on  high  ground  with  a  fine 
view.     Monuments — John  Ap  John,  1781  ;  Furnell  Tomkins,  1797. 

50.  EifocKNAGALi,  (13). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Knockna- 
ghauiU,  dedicated  to  St.  Brigid,  1410;  Cnocknegall  (0*Brien, 
Inquis.),  1584.  **  The  church  and  trees  of  Knocknegawell,"  1607 
(Perambulation,  p.  156).  Cnocnangall,  hill  of  the  foreigners 
(O'Donovan).  It  was  in  repair  1657  (D.S.  (A.)  11).  Fahric~T\iQ 
church  is  in  Lemonfield;  about  10  feet  of  the  south,  and  30  feet  of 
the  north,  wall  remain.  It  had  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  seems  of 
late  masonry. 

51.  Cbkwallt,^  oe  Balltclogh  (13). — In  same.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Ui  mhaille,  who,  with  the  Ui  Cadhla,  were  chiefs  of 
Tuath  Luimneach,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  lands  by  King  John. 
Donaldmore  granted  lands  as  far  as  Imalinin  1192-94  (B.B.L.,  xxix.) ; 
Imailidin,  1201.  King  John  granted  lands  in  Omayll  to  Bishop 
Edmund  (B.B.L.,  pp.  95,  119),  April,  1230,  confirming  same  with  its 
villeins  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  No.  1812) ;  Crevath  Omayll,  and  Donach- 
mor  resigned  by  Athassell,  1239  (B.B.L.,  p.  90)  ;  Crewacgh,  near 
Donaghmor,  1253  {Ih.,  p.  101);  Crevachmahill  Church,  1302; 
CrewYmallie,  1336  (De  Kupefort's  rental);  "Crewe  Iwally,  a/f*a» 
Ballyincloghe,  in  possession  of  Chris.  Arthur,"  given  after  Knockne- 
gawell, and  next  Rathwerde,  1615  (Inq.  18  Mar.,  xii  Jac.  I.,  p.  162) ; 


^  Identified  with  Ejiocknegall  by  Br.  HeeTes  ;  but  they  are  given  as  separate 
benefices  in  those  attached  to  the  precentorship  of  Limerick,  and  in  the  Inquisition 
of  1614  are  named  separately.  They  may,  however,  be  different  names  for  the 
same  union  of  small  old  parishes* 
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Crawallj,  iei5;  Crialilinnj, or  dinj,  1645.  It  inriMd  the  Mrth 
pnt  of  the  praHBt  pakh  of  ¥iioclriiegill,  8&9^iL  cmeHb^  tat  ae 
dnndi  rite,  Vinaiiis  in  BoDyeloc^ 

6S.  DmMEiaBocgA»»  (18). — ^Apeririiin  1638.  It  iDehdod  KModc- 
ae^dl  in  1657  (]>.8.(A.)  11),  end  adjoined  CnmwuSkj^  eo  mmf  lie  an 
eKef  for  cither  peridi ;  no  drarcb-site  known. 

58.  KnvsAoov  (22). — PSuiah  and  prebend  in  PnbUefarinn.  Am 
nndated  eailj  deed  of  Bicbaid  de  Burgo,  ebont  the  nmtt  nf  TTnuf ■atli 
war  and  Kylpychan,  says  that  the  latter  waa  waate^  and  hall  bj 
John  LyanekfUe  (B JB.L.,  Ho.  1 ) ;  Kilbegan,  1302.  BiAaid  Foid  vae 
reetor  (MBS.,  T.CJD.,  £.  8, 14) ;  Keilbecan,  dedicated  to  St  Been.* 
1410 ;  Kilbekayn,  tHim  Baljdnoonooiir,  1418.  An  inqniritiea  wm 
taken  aa  to  Kilpychan  and  Bonenanthmor,  1279-1308  (BJBJL,  I) ; 
Bermot  O'lCnlrian  waa  prebendary,  1557  (Kant,  158);  gnatedta 
Sir  W.  King,  1667  (Act  Sett,  xix  Gar.  XL  4).  Site— The  old  chndk 
has  been  levelled;  aome  old  atepa  were  nncorered  near  tiie  proecnt 
L  C.  cbnrch.  The  nare  waa  built  by  Sir  W.  King^  e.  1690 ;  the 
tower  by  E.  TUliera,  1750;  cbnrch  homed  by  IHiiteboya,  1762 
(Lewis,  iL,  p.  198).  It  waa  nnited  to  Bakmya  before  141S;  and 
to  Knocknagall,  1806.  MmwmnnU  Sir  W.  Sjn|^  1706,*  Weetroppa, 
of  Attyflin,  and  Gripps  YUliera,  of  Kilpeacon.  StPatiiok'Birellliea 
in  Silpeaeon  demesne ;  near  it  waa  fonnd  a  golden  shell;  there  ia  a 
defaced  dolmen  in  the  earth-fort  of  Badgerarath,  east  from  flie 
cbnrch.' 

54.  CAHEBsrABET  (13). — ^A  pariah  in  Glanwilliam.  Keymedyn, 
tduu  Camarthy,  named  in  charter  of  King  John,  1 207  (B  JBX.,  p.  89). 
Camarihy  was  restored  to  Bishop  Robert,  by  Athassell,  1258  (B.B JL, 
p.  101);   Eamathie,  1302.    Lawsuit  as  to  Soger  Bagod'a  rig^  of 


1  <*  Becduiy  vho  lored  rigiU,  in  Clonaird  was  his  bouse.  He  was  of  Gbnia 
Mobdcoc,  in  Mnscnuge  Bieogadn,  in  Monster."  Gal.  Oengns,  If  ay  S6th.  The 
Limerick  chnveh  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other  Kilpeaoon  in  CbuivlDiaBy 
Tipperary.     See  "  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Ireland  *'  (M.  Stidces),  toL  ii,  p.  32. 

'  The  Castle  of  Kilpeacon  and  the  mansion  of  Sir  W.  King  lay  nearer  to  the 
church  than  the  present  house.  They,  with  a  fine  library,  were  bumed  down 
about  1776,  and  haye  been  quite  levelled. 

3  A  certain  fort  called  ''Cathyrpechan*'  may  have  been  near  the  church  :  it 
was  held  with  Dromassill,  or  Tory  Hill,  Balycathyn,  &c.,  by  Anastas,  wife  of 
Henry  de  Berkeley,  in  1321  (Plea  Rolls,  xiv  £d.  II.,  No.  131,  m.  8).  The 
*'  Camp  field  "  is  marked  by  seTeral  raths ;  another  on  the  *'  Green  Hill  *'  is  about 
350  feet  round,  and  15  to  20  feet  high. 
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presentation  to  Carnarthy,  1320;  and  as  to  the  charter  of  John  and 
Bichard  Moyne  (Plea  E.  131  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  7;  and  141  of  xvi 
Ed.  II.);  Cahiomairy  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  1410;  Carnarey, 
1418 ;  Ca6aipnapai6e,  **  Fort  of  Naraidhe  "  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — 
A  portion  of  the  belfry,  16  feet  high,  6 J  feet  north  and  south,  re- 
mained, 1840,  with  a  well  named  Tobersenan.  The  modem  I.  C. 
church  was  built  1810  ;  near  it  is  the  large  vault  of  the  Howleys. 

65.  Caheravallt  (13). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Cahirdu- 
baulig,  1201;  Kathirdufauli,  1204.  John  Pincema  granted  the 
churches  of  St.  Matthew,  of  Catherbathelach  and  Dronchyn  to  aug- 
ment the  prebend  of  Thomas  de  Kerdiff,  c.  1260  (B.B.L.,  p.  105) ; 
Bichard  Wodeford  claimed  Catherybahely  from  Patrick  le  Myneter, 
1290-96  (Plea  B.,  31  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  p.  12,  &c.)  ;  Cahirivalaha 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  (21  Dec),  1410 ;  Cahir 
luahally,  1655  (Petty,  map  66);  Cdcaip  Ui  5a6alla,  **Fort  of 
the  O'Boughils  "  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — The  old  church  is  in  Baheen. 
It  is  60  feet  by  21 J  feet;  the  walls  9  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inches 
thick;  only  portions  of  the  ends  and  north  side  stood,  1840.  There 
were  traces  of  a  fort  and  castle  on  the  higher  ground  near  it. 

56.  Kyltakoge. — In  same,  near  Leakdon  (Lickadoon) ;  named  in 
de  Bupefort's  rental,  1336. 

57.  rBiAB8T0WN(13). — In  same.  Ballynabrair,  1410;  GerotBaluff, 
f.  Philip,  a  rebel,  held  the  house  of  "  S.  fPrancisci  de  Ballynabrair, 
in  Twoh-oreyn,  in  Paroch  de  Cahoryrahelly "  (1586-1590,  undated 
Inquis.  Exchr.  Cal.,  p.  95,  No.  54,  p.  118);  Cnockballenevraher 
(Perambulation),  1609;  Ballynambratharmore  (O'Donovan).  Fabric 
— The  church  is  in  fair  preservation,  81 J  feet  long,  19  feet  wide. 
The  east  window  has  two  round-headed  lights  and  a  flat  splay.  In  the 
south  wall  are  a  similar  one-light  window,  and  a  two-light  window  with 
the  mullion  gone.  In  the  west  end  is  a  window  with  two  bluntly- 
pointed  lights  and  a  door  underneath.  The  north  door  has  a  round  head 
of  one  stone.  To  the  south  is  a  projecting  wing,  29  feet  by  17  feet 
4  inches,  with  two  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  and  two  east  windows, 
one  round-headed,  one  rectangular  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  147).  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Friarstown,  early  in  the  last  century,  removed  a  slab  in  this  church, 
and  found  a  large  empty  earthen  crock  in  a  hollow  beneath  it.  The 
**  Abbey  "  was  called  Clochnamanah. 

58.  Fedamoke^  (22). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian,  Gortnaren-Ifedo- 
»    "  Piadhm6ir  "  and  **  Fert  Fiadhm6ir  "  appear  in  the    *•  Colloquy"  (SUva 
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aair,  gnnted  bf  John,  Eari  of  IfortBin,  to  Hagio  Abb^,  «.  IIM 
(C.B.F.I.,  Tcd.  L,  p.  186) ;  Vedemer,  1337  (A..  S388) ;  Be^u  Tegmor, 
named  with  Glenogn  (Flea  B.  82  of  zxt  Ed.  IL)  8.  Tolm  d* 
Fedm.,  1802 ;  niit  of  W.  de  Cammila  ^ainit  Biehnd  da  CSang 
aboat  Fedemer,  1817  (Ilea  B.  IIB  of  xl  Ed.  IL);  FeadiBudr, 
dadioated  to  Bt  John  the  Baptiit,  1410;  Fedanm,  1418;  Fedaaicn 
at  Balione,  1815;  fledamootfl  (Feyton,  p.  2),  1S86;  pioDomoip, 
"Damair's  wood"  (O'Dohotu).  8Ut — The  modem  I.  C.  dinrah 
waa  built  on  tlie  old  dte  in  1740.  It  hu  numunenta  ot  Jabm 
Croker,  of  Ballinagaide,'  1717,  aged  83 ;  John  Heact,  1741-1786.  *q. 

59.  XiLC4BXQi  (22). — In  rame.    A  graT«7ard  (T.B.L.,  p.  877). 

60.  BocuTowx  (22). — In  aame.  lUrU — The  ohnzoh  waa  48  faat 
by  19  feet    Featnnleaa  Cragments  remained  in  1840. 

61.  Fumxaatowv  (92). — In  same.  Ballyanhiny,  oz  B^nniB^bowBr 
1410 ;  Faningstowne,  in  tiie  parish  of  FedainorB,  1686  (Feytra,  p.  S) ; 
T«mpleroe,inFaningatown,ereotedbytheTenpiai^(Lewia,L,  p.616), 
boile  Tia  Tnbpa£apbes  ((VDohotkii)  8iU — Only  f onndatitma  SB  faat 
by  16  feet  remained  in  1840  (0.  B.  L.,  8,  p.  871). 

62.  Biixiowxnr,  in  Fedamoie,  1201, 1302,  1410, 161S. — Tha  aite 
is  anknowO)  perhapa  one  of  the  last  placet.' 

Besidea  these  are  two  ohorohes  of  unknown  utnation. 

63.  "  ICinrcBsa,"  named  with  Uungret  and  Bathnrd,  e.  1289; 
with  Sunaghmoro,  e.  1239  (B.B.L.,  pp.  73,  80,  90,  101);  and  with 
Donaghmore  and  Crewacgh  Omayll  in  12S3  (li.) ;  Hoynchro  chnreh 
worth  20  m.  (C.S.P.I.,  ir.,  377).  Hngh  Purcell  granted  to  Bishop 
Otfald  wood  and  tarf  in  Oonlismor,  Clansderbasae,  and  Uoycn,  1289 
(B.B.L.,  xt).  Hugh  Pnroell  was  granted  free  warren  in  it  and  Bally- 
oathelon,  1297  (C.S.F.I.,  iv.,  377) ;  Thomas,  Prior  of  BaOigell,  wae 
Bocased  of  violence  at  Uoycro,  1318  (Plea  Boll  116  of  zl  Ed.  II.). 
It  was  apparently  in  Limerick  Deanery,  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  Croa^ 
as  supposed  by  Dr.  Beeves  (HSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  101). 


Gsdelic*,  it.,  p.  243),  and  show  that  it  wai  a  pentmal  name:  while  Ifedooisir 
mggestf  a  tnbal  nnme.     A  "Kilferdemor"  ii  mentioned  1601  (Fiint,  606(. 

'  Gmodaon  of  Jobn  Cioker,  of  Lyoehani,  Devon  (P.M.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  98  ;  iii., 

p.  3U). 

'  Tbig,  perhaps,  onlj'  resls  on  tbe  erroneous  idea,  but  usual  in  Count]?  Limerick, 
that  all  cbiirche*  called  "Temple  "  were  built  by  the  Knights  Templar:  aeeawttoiu 
81,1S7,  1G8.  178. 
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64.  **  K1L8ANANLETGHT  APUD  Lm.,"  held  by  N.  de  Burgo.  1317 
(Plea  R.  119  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  4  d.)-  It  can  hardly  be  Kiltinanlea,  in 
Connty  Clare,  despite  the  likeness  of  the  names.  There  was  a  Kylse- 
nanlel^  in  Connello.  It  was  held,  1452,  by  the  parson  of  St.  Michael 
(Kilmihil,  O.S.,  37),  and  lay  near  Corcomohide  (Rental  of  O'Conyll). 
There  was  a  Kiltenanlee,  near  Kiltenan,  at  Croagh  ;  but  neither  it  nor 
the  Clare  church  could  correctly  be  described  as  **  apud  Limeric." 

Deaneby  of  Adase. 

The  deanery  corresponds  roughly  to  the  tribal  districts  of  Cosh- 
magh,  Kenry,  and  Iveruss;  much  of  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Cairbre 
Aobhdha  was  included,  but  its  centre,  Bruree,  lay  outside  the  limits. 
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Caenraige,  or  Kenry,  was  once  in  Ui  Cairbre,  and  a  few  of  the 
O'Donovans,  once  princes  of  Eruree,  are  said  to  have  remained,  or 
returned,  after  Donaldmore's  great  raid,  and  to  have  built  Croom 
Castle.  The  chiefs  of  Kenry,  as  we  have  noted,  were  Maoilchellain 
(Mulholland),  and  Ui  Rossa,  or  Ui  Beagha,  of  Iveruss,  who  were  subor- 
dinate to  O'Donovan  in  pre-Korman  times.  The  kings  of  Cashel 
claimed  in  this  district  the  forts  of  Magh  n  A  sail  and  Asail,  near  Tory 


1  **  Book  of  Rights,'*  pp.  87-96. 

R.I. A.  PHOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c] 
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Hill,  and  Acnach  Cairbre,  near  Monastornenagh,  in  902.'     The  cleaner] 
took  it43  name  from  the  principal  castle-town  Adare,  Athdara,  or  th< 
'*  Ford  of  the  Oaks."     The  castle  occupied  the  ambit  of  an  older  rath 
the  ford  was  superseded  by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  over  the  ITaigac 
at  the  head  of  the  tideway.* 

65.  Adare  (21). — A  parish  in  Coshmagh,  Kenry,  and  Upper  Con- 
ncllo.  It  is  not  named  in  1201  and  1204,  but  appears  in  a  grant  oi 
1226,  permitting  G.  de  Marisco  to  hold  a  fair  on  his  manor  of  Adar« 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  1415).  Its  vicar,  Master  Tyrell,  witnessed  a  chartci 
of  Bishop  Hubert  (B.B.L.,  J^o.  Ixvii.).  The  **vill"  is  mentioned  io 
1281  ;  and  in  1290  and  1293,  Agnes  do  Valence,  the  king^s  cousin,  wife 
of  Maurice  FitzGcrald,  and  Juliana  de  Cogan,  their  daughter,  lufeoffei^ 
John  de  Verdon  in  the  manors  of  Adare,  Castle  Robert,  Cromyth, 
Vyrgidi,  and  Grene  (C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iii..  p.  381,  No.  800).  Mention  of 
this  j]:roup  of  manors  is  thenceforth  very  common.  In  1321,  Agnes, 
widow  of  Richard  Russell,  had  a  suit  against  Philip  Houchc  and  John 
Creuagh,*  for  dower  on  Athdare  (Plea  R.  13  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  9  d.). 
In  1329  Adare  was  waste  on  account  of  the  war.  In  1334-5, 
Edward  III.  gave  use  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kildaro  to 
repair  Adare  (Close  R.  viii  Ed.  III.,  m.  8  5  d.).  It  was  confis- 
catc<l  in  1536  on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl.  In  1567  the  church  and 
monasteries  were  granted  to  Sir  AVarham  St.  Leger ;  in  1577  to 
Sir  W.  Drury ;  in  1582  to  James  Golde;  in  1585  to  Sir  H.  AVallop. 
grants  being  very  numerous. 

The  CnuRcn  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Adare,  appears  in  1291,  1410,  ami 
1418,  when  it  was  served  by  the  minister  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Master  Tyrell  was  its  vicar,  c.  1280,  John  Hely,  vicar 
Sci.  Nicholai  de  Athare  in  1551  (Fiant,  792),  Adare  chapel,  '*with  stone 
walls  covered  with  thatch,*'  named  in  Inq.,  July,  1330.  It  was  in  good 
repair  1615,  and  used  as  a  parish  church  till  1806.  Maps  1657  (D.S. 
(A)  42,  49,  (B)6,  18).  Fabric — It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  the 
former  31  feet  by  17  J  feet  (not  **  unusually  square,"  as  in  **  Memorials 
of  Adare  ").  The  east  window  is  lofty,  narrow,  and  round-headed  ;  the 
side  ones  dosed ;  the  choir  arch,  rude,  and  slightly  pointed,  under  a 
two-oped  bi'lfry.     The  nave  is  50  foet  by  25  feet,  with  two  window^?. 


ir 


'  ThtTO  is  an  interest  in;;  mai)  {D.S.  (A.)  42;  <allod  "  Hallingady  Par.,*'  whi<  !i 
ivi's  it  as  I  onlaining  A«lare,  Drobi<ltarsny,  Desert,  and  p.irt  of  Atlila'oa.  lif- 
pcated  on  a  larger  scale  in  No.  4*.>,  with  large  map  of  abbeys  and  towns. 

-  The  Crevagh,  or  Creagh,  family  api'ear  to  be  a  branch  ol  the  UusseU  ■  not  i.-t 
the  O'Neills),  and  hold  lauds  at  Adare  till  lOoO. 
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and  a  door  to  each  side  ;  the  priest's  residence  was  at  the  west  end,  and 
is  25  feet  by  21  feet.*  No  ancient  tombs  remain.  The  Quins  (after- 
wards Earls  of  Dunraven)  buried  in  the  chancel.* 

66.  Earl  Desmond's  Chapel-of-ease. — A  small  mortuary  chapel, 
with  a  vault  below,  34  feet  by  1 6  feet.  The  east,  north,  and  south  win- 
dows have  flat  splays  and  trefoil-headed  lights  ;  the  west  is  similar,  but 
is  12  feet  above  the  floor,  and  has  window  seats,  and  near  it  are  corbels 
for  a  gallery.  The  chapel  seems  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  its 
founder,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  are  unknown  ;  it  stands  78  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  church. 

67.  St.  James'  House. — It  is  named  in  1291  ^'domus  Beati  Jacobi 
de  Adare,"  worth  40«.  The  site  are  unknown ;  some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  embodied  in  the  Franciscan  convent.'    (See  Appendix.) 

68.  The  TRiNiTABiAif  House,  oe  White  Abbet,  ob  Manistee  Bean. 
— Founded  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  the  only  Irish  House  of  the 
order.  The  "Memorials"  (p.  36)  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  its 
foundation  from  Lopez  and  Bonaventura  Baron,^  but  the  accounts 
arc  late  and  demonstrably  inaccurate.  The  alleged  date  is  1230 ;  the 
founder.  Lord  Ossory ;  and  the  monks  were  (it  is  said)  brought  from 
Aberdeen.  Nicholas  Sandford  was  prior  in  1299  (B.B.L.,p.  98). 
Peter,  "  minister  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Adare,'*  was  prior 
in  1319,  and  was,  with  three  monks,  John  Groyne,  John  Lees,  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  accused  of  seizing  the  goods  of  the  Augustinians 
(Plea  E.  127  of  xiii  Ed.  II.).  He  got  license  to  purchase  3  acres  in 
Adare  in  1329  (Patent  K.).  The  convent  had  a  grant  of  £20  per 
annum  **to  the  convent  of  SS.  Trinity  of  Addara,"  in  1359  {Ibid.). 
Numerous  other  documents  relate  to  the  house,  which  was  granted  on 
its  dissolution  in  1567  to  Warham  St.  Leger.  Numerous  other  grants 
exist,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  that  to  Sir  Edward  Ormsby, 
1667,  of  part  of  the  Commons  of  Adare,  the  Black,  White,  and  Poore 
Abbeys,  Spittle  Land,  gardens  and  burgess  lands  of  W.  Stritch, 
Stephen  Lee,  Pierce  Creagh,  Lisaght,  &c.  (Act  Sett.  EoU,  xix  Car.  II., 

^  See  plan  of  it  and  the  chapel,  Plate  XVIII. 

^  The  Quin  chalice  at  Adare  is  inscribed  **  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas  Adare,  1726,'*  by  Thady  Quin,  Esq.,  <<  orate  pro  eo,"  E.S.A.I., 
xxviii.,  p.  136. 

3  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxi.  (1890,  *91),  pp.  322-3  (but  see  Cal.  Papal  Lett.,  vi.,  p.  397). 

*  As  Mr.  Hewson  has  pointed  out,  '*  Baron '*  or  Baronius  enjoys  undeserved 
regard,  being  confused  with  the  learned  annalist,  Cardinal  Baronius,  a  century 
earlier. 

[30»] 
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So.  M).  Fejton,  in  1586,  dMuibed  it  u  Ibautar  Bmb,  or  thi 
Vbite  AblMj  cf  Adu«,  in  Ooouye  (Peyton,  p.  362).  Jhlrw  B  «« 
nstand  by  the  Sari  of  SmmTm  u  tlielL  C.  Ohnnh  in  1811.  Ihi 
.■UHTe  IttttlBntanted  tower,  the  chancsl,  and  pazta  of  tlw  narw  "^ 
domioila,  irith  t^*  mmd  pigeon-ltonM,'  mnained  j  tita  eaat  gaWw  <i 
Uio  flhnrah  waa  aubaeqaantJy  lemored 

69.  Tm  Anauanxiur  Honaa,  on  Black  Aiot. — IX  liea  near  tti 
IridfB  on  tiie  wofii  liank  of  the  Maigne,  and  ma  foonded  in  1S16  h) 
the  Sail  of  Kildan;itiduzterdatea  1817,  andiaeztant.  Edvaidn. 
granted  two  Imrgagea  in  the  manor  of  Adare  to  "  the  HBrmita  of  Ac 
Order  of  8t>  Angnatine,"  which  John,  Mm  of  Thonua,  Bail  of  Xildan, 
and  Thomaa,  ion  of  John,  "  the  preaent  Earl,'*  oonfltmad.  Sea.  IStt, 
ziSd-U.  (Patent  Klidasd).  Bee  the  Plea  B.  (143  of  zir  U.  IL, 
and  143,  m.  4)  for  Iswanita  u  to  the  idrare  of  ito  gooda  andciattb  hgp 
the  Trinitariaoa  $»  abore,  alao  above  granta.  It  waa  held  by  Eaaaz 
en  hia  nuurdh  to  relieve  Sir  Piancda  Berkley,  then  bensged  ia 
Aakeaton,  1099.  Alrw — The  nave,  ehoir,  inarated  bell-toww,  ndi 
ohapel,  doiater,  domicile,  gateway,  and  ont-bnildingi,  with  a  pigeouy, 
remain.  Vany  of  the  featnrea  are  of  oondderable  beaa^,  aapooially 
the  cloister oxwdea  and  eedilia;  all  of  great  intereaL  It  waa  ieatc«ed 
by  Lord  Sunzaven  as  the  I.  C.  o^uroh  in  1807 ;  and  the  domioile  aa  a 
Hhool  in  1817.  Dr.  Pocooke,  in  1767,  calla  it  "  the  Steeple  Abbey," 
and  deaciibet  its  doiiters  and  aedilia  (Tour,  p.  116).  Then  ais  no 
ancient  numnments.* 

70.  Tsa  PsAxoiaoAK  Houaa,  on  Poou  Abbhi. — It  liea  to  the  eoat  of 
the  oostle,  in  the  dememe,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ICaigne.  It  waa 
founded  in  1464  by  Thomaa,  £arl  of  Eildare,  and  bis  wife,  Johanna, 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  November  19th,  1464,  and  oonaeorated, 
VinTi«fllwip^  1466,  with  its  chorcb,  doiater,  both  aacriatiaa,  and  the 
cemetery.  (The  founders  died  1478  and  I486,  and  Johanna  waa 
buried  there.)  Uargaret  PitaOibbon,  wife  of  Cornelius  O'Dea,  who 
died  1483,  built  the  great  obapol  of  the  Tirgin;  Cornelius  O'Snlliranf 
the  belfry ;  he  died  1 492.  John  of  Desmond  and  Margaret  PitaMauzioe 
built  two  lesser  chapeU ;  Donougb,  the  O'Brien  Aia,  the  donoitoiy; 
he  died  1502.  Bory,  Donall,  and  Safaina  O'Dea  built  the  cloister; 
M.  O'Hickey,  the  north  panels  and  etalla ;  Thomas,  Enight  of  the 
Glens,  aud  Honors,  bis  'wife,  the  infirmary  ;  and  the  wife  of  FitzGibbon, 

'  Like  Uut  at  MoDuteniag&UiBgh,  seclion  131. 
'  See  plu,  on  Plate  XIV.,  and  viewB,  PUte  XI. 
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the  east  end  of  the  chancel  (convent  register  as  given  by  Mooney, 
1615).  Reymond  de  Burgh,  Bishop  of  Emly,  was  buried  there  in 
1562.  The  convent  was  mostly  roofless,  but  retained  some  of  its  glass 
windows  about  1590,^  when  Mooney  saw  it ;  he  also  saw  its  plate  and 
crosses  at  Cork,  in  possession  of  the  last  guardian,  Pather  Fitzgerald. 
It  was  **  stored  again  with  friars''  in  1672  (C.S.P.L),  but  was 
granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop  in  1585.  Fabric — The  convent  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  belfry.  A  transept,  with  a  side  aisle  and 
three  small  chapels.  An  arcaded  cloister,  with  domestic  buildings, 
kitchen,  &c.,  a  detached  house,  base  of  a  cross,  outer  yard,  mill-race, 
and  enclosure  with  two  gates.  Tbe  details  are  of  considerable 
variety,  beauty,  and  interest.' 

71.  House  of  the  Knights  op  St.  John. — It  is  named  1410,  and  is 
perhaps  the  spital  land  in  the  map,  D.S.(A.)  49,^  and  the  spittle  land  in 
Adare,  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Ormsby,  1627  (Act.  Sett,  xix  Car.  IL, 
ra.  1  d.). 

72.  House  op  Friabs  Pbeachebs. — Only  named  loosely  in  an 
allusion  to  the  White  Abbey,  temp.  Elizabeth  ;  no  certain  evidence. 

General  Bibliography  of  Adare. — Good  and  full  descriptions, 
plans,  and  illustrations  are  given  in  Lady  Dunraven's  ^'  Memorials  of 
Adare."  See  also  *'Pranciscan  Tertiary''  (Dublin),  vol.  v.  (1895), 
p.  354  ;  Wilkinson's  **  Practical  Geology,"  &c. ;  K.S.A.I.,  vol.  i.,  N.S. 
(1856),  note  by  R.  Brash,  xxiv.  (1894),  p.  181 ;  note  by  G.  Hewson, 
Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,  vol.  i.,  parts  1  and  2,  notes  by  same ;  also 
Archdall,  and  the  County  Histories. 

73.  KiLGOBBiN  (12). — Same.  An  ancient  parish,  now  merged. 
KiUmacgoban,  1201.  Killagoban,  1296  (Plea  R.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I., 
m.48);  Kilgubban,  1298;  Kilghobain,  1410  and  1418;  Kilgaban,  1615b. 
Fabric — A  rude,  late  little  oratory,  27 J  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide, 
outside  ;  only  the  west  gable,  with  defaced  door  and  belfry,  and  parts 
of  the  sides,  exist. 

74.  KiLCUBLT  (12). — In  same.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Maigue. 
Kylcharli,  1201  ;  Kylkyrely,  1291.  The  Hospitallers  served  it  in 
1302.  Cap,  de  Kylkyrille,  1400.  It  is  mentioned  with  Adare  in 
several  grants  and  fiants,  e.^.  1595  (Fiant  5964),  **  Kilcrile,  Kilcoile, 
or  Killcryll,  Kilkerely,  alias  Kilcoyle,  or  Kilbride,"  belonged  to  the 

*  These  were  probably  from  1572,  when  it  was  **  stored  again  with  Friars.'* 
2  See  plan,  on  Tlate  XIV.,  and  views,  on  Plates  XI.  &  XIII. 
^  The  reproduction  in  "  Memorials  of  Adare  *'  is  not  facsimile. 
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Vmnmrnn.  ConTBot  of  Adare.  Xilkeille  Chnreh  is  gireii  m  in  veptir 
in  Jdbmi't  nap,  1590  (1209,  ICSB.,  T.aD.,  Fo.  66).  Kilkerill  is 
wbffwn  as  loofed  (<m  Betty's  map,  Ko.  70,  and  D.B.(B.),  p.  18)  in  1657. 
8iU — ^Its  foundations  remained  recentlj  near  Kilcnrlj  house,  and  west 
from  the  graveyard,  in  the  position  shown  on  the  miq^  of  1657. 

75.  KnocKAmrixAU  (21). — Same.  Bnrial-plaoe  near  Ciura^- 
hridge* 

76.  "gfTT^gg  ^21). — Same.    A  boiial-plaoe  near  Monearla. 

77.  Casklb  Bobsbi  (21). — Same.  An  ancient  parish  now  merged, 
"Be  Castro  Boherti,  1291,  1410, 1418,  and  1615  ▲.  Its  manor  often 
appears  with  Adare,  f.ir.  1290-1298  (G.S.PX,  toL  iiL).  In  1817, 
Blanche,  widow  of  John  fits  Thomas,  had  a  suit  wifli  Thomas,  Bad 
of  Kildare,  for  dower  on  Boherde's  GasUe,  Adare,  Cromoih,  Giene,  and 
Bstgrene  manors  (Menu  B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  18).  It  was  a  chapel  of 
Adare,  1418.  8$U — ^The  chnreh  was  demolished  to  hnild  a  Ividge 
(«  Memorials  of  Adare,"  p.  270). 

78.  HajjcoKAOBAM  (22).— A  parish  in  PnbUehrian  and  Coshmag^.' 
Kellonchon,  1201,  1204.  Oeffiy  de  ICareys  did  homage  to  Bishop 
HnhertforKilloiiethon,^.  1228;  Killonwyn,  1802 ; Kyllonohan,  1418; 
Killanahan,  1615b;  Killonahama,  Eillonaghinmore,  and  dleona* 
hanna,  1657  (D.8.(B.),  21,  25 ;  Givil  Surrey,  pp.  14, 15 ;  Petty,  69), 
cilaTia6aiTi,  from  St.  Onchu,  Feh.  8th  (O'Donoyan) ;  the  church  waa 
destroyed  in  1641.  8iU — Part  of  the  north  wall,  9  feet  long  and 
high,  of  coarse  field  stones,  stood  in  1840 ;  near  it  was  the  dry  well  of 
St.  Senan  (O.S.L.  14,  £.  8,  p.  39). 

79.  GoBEABUL  (80). — Same.  Oarahol  and  Gharahad,  1657  (Petty, 
69 ;  D.S.(B).  21).  These  maps  show  a  large  mined  church  with  doors  in 
the  west  and  south  walls.  Killoge  an  Imerish,  at  Carahud  ('*  Limerick 
Atlas  of  Trustees,"  1688-1703,  map  23).  A'^— Is  forgotten  in  the 
townland. 

80.  KiLL4SBA0H  (21). — Same.  In  Ballybronoge,  Ballynemroenog 
mearingwith  Atyfloyne,  1657  (Ciril  Survey,  p.  15,  andD.S.(B.)  25); 
perhaps  the  Eillarugo  (Petty,  70),  in  Eillonaghan.  Site — ^A  low 
killeeu,  or  burial-ground,  long  disused,  with  a  slight  earthwork.  A 
kyle,'  or  mound,  in  Attyflin,  when  levelled,  proved  to  be  full  of 
crumbling  human  bones. 

*  Pardon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Killanogban — O'Briens,  Kennedys,  Madigans, 
Burkes,  Hogans,  Stacpools,  Scanlons,  and  Herberts,  1584  (Fiant  4621). 

^  This  *  *  kyle '  *  lay  in  Attyflin  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  garden  wall.    See 
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81.  Kyle,  or  Ckancah  (21). — Same.  Perhaps  the  Cromcon  in 
charter  of  Magio.  1185.  In  Garranroe.  Garranroo,  in  Cosmay,  1586 
(C.S.P.I.,  p.  238).     Site— A  burial-place. 

82.  KiLLEENOGHTY  (22). — Parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Kyllanatan, 
1201 ;  KillaDajan/  Keilinoghtan,  or  Keilnaghan,  separate  from 
Killonaghan,  1410 ;  "  Ec.  de  Xillynatan  vendicabatur  per  prebendarium 
de  Kylbekan  sed  fuit  in  man.  Epi.,"  1418;  Kyllynoghtie,  1584 
(O'Brien's  Inq.) ;  Killentaten,  1615  b.  ;  Killinaten  **  mearing  with 
Knockdrowmessill"  (Petty,  69;  D.S.  (B)  21;  Civil  Survey,  p.  5). 
Cillpionpnea6ca  (O'Brien  Pedigree,  MSS.,  T.C.D,  H.  1.  7),  called 
Ceampull  na  Scea6,  or  •*  Church  of  the  Bushes,"  1840.  Site — 
The  foundations  measured  46  feet  by  20  feet ;  no  other  trace  was 
found  in  1840  (O.S.L.  14,  E.  8,  p.  381). 

83.  KEiLBBiiaGHTE,  betwecu  Killeenoghty  and  Croom,  1410, 
perhaps  Corrabul. 

84.  Balltcahake  (22). — A  parish  and  prebend,  in  Pubblebrian. 
Ballycathan,  1291,  1322.  Lawsuits  are  recorded  of  Anastas,  widow 
of  Henry  Berkeley,  of  Balycathan,  1323,'  and  Nic.  Laundry,  and 
David  Pitzgerald,  as  to  Balychatan,  jux.  Adar,  1324  (Plea  E.  142  of 
xvi  Ed.  II.,  m.  4,  and  148  of  xvii,  m.  4) ;  Barth.  Dulardi,  scholar  of 
Canon  Law,  held  the  canonry  or  prebend  of  Bali  Cathain,  in  Limerick 
(Cal.  Papal  Pet.  I.  Jan.),  1361;  Balycathan  Prebend,  1418;  Balli- 
kahan,  in  Kenrymore,  1586  (PeytoD,  p.  222),  D.S.  (B)  22.  baile- 
uica^ain,  O'Cahan's  town  (O'Donovan).  Site — The  I.  C.  church  was 
built  on  the  old  site,  1830,  and  its  tower  in  1823  (O.S.L.  14,  E.  8, 
p.  381).3 

85.  KiLDONNELL  (22).— Same.  So  D.S.  (B.)  21;  and  Civil 
Survey,  p.  4,  and  castle  shown.  But  it  was  in  Monasteranenagh,  in 
1591  (Fiants),  no  remains. 

86.  MoNASTEBANENAGH  (31). — Parish  in  Pubblebrian  and  Cosh- 


E.S.A.I.,  vol.  zxiv.,  p.  74.  Copper  coins  were  also  found.  I  was  told  about  1874 
by  an  old  man,  Mortough  MacMahon,  that  a  great  battle  had  taken  place  there 
long  ago  between  the  Danes  and  Brian  Boru. 

^  Killanahon  and  Killeenoghty  were  separate  townlands. 

^  This  may  be  the  stem  of  the  Berkeley  family  traceable  at  Killeenoghty  and 
Tory  Hill  (see  Section  91),  till  the  confiscation  of  1651.  (See  Civil  Survey  and 
Down  Survey).    The  Berkeley s,  of  Askeaton,  only  settled  there  temp.  £liz. 

3  Ballvcahane  Church  in  1784  was  ruinous.    There  are  terriers  of  1698  and 

m 

1784  in  the  Limerick  series.    P.R.O.I.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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magh.  It  was  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Maria  de  Magio,  Maige, 
May,  Mayo,  or  Nenay.  The  Aonach  Cairbre,  902,  of  the  **  Book  of 
Rights."  The  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Torloiigh  O'Brien, 
1148-51,  who  vowed  it  in  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Danes  on  its  site. 
It  was  a  daughter  of  Mellifont.  The  charter  of  John,  when  Earl  of 
Mortain,  in  1185,  was  confirmed  by  him,  as  king,  in  1200  (C.S.P.I., 
vol.  i.,  No.  136).  It  granted  to  the  abbey  the  church  sites  of  Killkillin, 
Cathircomii,  Camus,  Grange,  Chillconill,  Imleach-Dregingi,  Cillnarath, 
Ceallmeccerill,  Ifedomair,  Ceallseanig,  Tulachbraci,  Ceallcrumtirlapan, 
Cealladleach,  and  other  lands,  granges,  and  church  sites,  out  to  Darach- 
muchua  ;  the  abbey  site  was  atKinelmekin.  The  abbot  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Two  fierce  battles  were  fought  near  it,  one  in  1 369.  when 
Brian  **  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,"  King  of  Thomond,  defeated  and 
captured  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  other  in  1579,  when  Sir 
N.  Malbie  defeated  John  of  Desmond,  slew  the  monks,  and  destroyed 
the  abbey.  Numerous  records  remain  during  the  thirteenth,*  four- 
teenth,* and  sixteenth  centuries;  none  of  the  fifteenth.  It  was 
granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop,  1585.  TllanipcipanaonaJ  (A.F.M.,  1502), 
or  Qona6bea5,  **  Magio,"  from  the  Commoge  River,  not  the  Maigue,  as 
usually  stated.  Fabric — The  church,  chapter-house,  and  foundations 
of  the  cloister  and  domicile  remain,  with  a  small  building  near 
the  river.  It  had  a  fine  vaulted  chancel  27  feet  square,  with  a 
lofty  three-light  window,  which,  with  the  roof,  collapsed  about  1 874  ; 
the  tower  near  the  west  end  having  fallen  in  1806.  The  nave  was 
90  feet  by  27  feet ;  the  ritual  choir,  54  feet  long,  once  formed  a  part. 
The  screen  wall  has  a  trefoil -headed  window,  and  a  low  door  ;  the  side 
arcades  are  plain,  and  pointed  ;  the  lights  of  the  clerestory  and  two 
west  windows  are  round-headed  ;  the  capitals  of  the  arches  of  the 
chancel  and  transepts  are  rich,  but  the  side-wings  are  nearly  gone. 
Descriptions — Fitzgerald,  vol.  i.,  p.  327  :  his  description  is  erroneous, 
and  shows  but  little  knowledge  of  church  architecture.  R.  R.  Brash, 
**  Eccles.  Architecture  of  Ireland,"  p.  137.  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xix., 
p.  232,  by  T.  J.  Westropp.^ 


^  Black  Book  of  Limerick;  Calendars  of  Documenti*,  &c.,  it«'.  lirrur  Cthiquf^ 
vol.  vi.,  p.  83,  gives  a  charter  of  Donatus  Karbrencli  ((VBrien),  Rex  Tuaiimonei, 
giving  two  marks  to  Magio  (witnessed  bv  Bisliop  Hubert),  <•.  r22i)-l<.».  and  -ne  of 
hU  successor,  C.  (VBrion,  witnessed  by  T.  de  Magio. 

^  Fitzgerald,  vol.i.,  j).  404,  cites  the  ''Annals  of  Monasterncnagh  ''  for  cv.rits  in 
1353.     I  cannot  trace  this  book. 

^  See  plan,  on  Plnte  XVII.,  and  view*,  Plate  XI. 
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87.  BjfocKNAGKANSHY  (22). — In  same.  One  of  the  granges  named  in 
the  charter  of  1186.  Henry  Hammond  and  Alex,  de  Rupe  fought 
at  "Nywegraunge,  near  the  Ahbey  of  Magio,"  in  1319.  The  latter 
gave  two  wounds,  and  received  three  from  Henry,  who  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  Thereupon  Henry's  "  alumnus  '*  struck  Roche  dead  with  a 
lance.  It  was  found  that  all  three  were  felons,  and  their  lands  forfeit 
to  the  Crown  (Plea  R.,  xii  Ed.  II.,  m.  54).  Cnocknegi-anshye, 
1584  (O'Brien's  Inq.).  Fabric — A  ruined  church  and  a  well,  called 
Toberlaughten,  remain. 

88.  Cbean  (31). — Same.  Chapel  of  Cran,  given  with  Magio,  1410. 
Site — A  burial-place  at  Crean,  to  south-west  of  Manister. 

89.  KiLCFBLT  (22). — Same.  Ceall  mac  Cerill,  given  to  Magio,  1 185- 
1200.  Kilkerely,  held  by  Magio  at  the  dissolution,  1540  (King, 
p.  344) ;  Kilkirily,  1655  (Civil  Survey,  p.  4).  Site— "For ^oiten  in 
the  townland. 

90.  Croom  (30). — A  parish  in  Coshmagh  and  Pubblebrian. 
Cromadh,  chief  seat  of  the  XJi  Cairbre  Aobhdha,  burned  by  Torlough 
O'Conor,  1151  (A.F.M.)  ;  Crumech  Castle  and  lands,  held  by  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  1215  (Pat.  R.  England,  xvii  John)  ;  Cromuch,  and 
Cromych  Church,  1291 ;  Crometh,  1302.  The  lands  were  the  portion 
of  Basilia  Thursteyn,  1323  (Plea  R.  147  of  xvii  Ed.  II.,  m.  4). 
John  Route  was  parson  of  Cromut,  1376  (Mem.  R.)  ;  Thomas  Hunter 
was  rector,  1408  (Pat.  R.) ;  Thady  O'Muleran  (Mulrian),  1550; 
Irwen  (or  William)  Hurley,  1551  (Lib.  M.  H.  ii.,  pp.  97,  9,  8); 
Donald  Kean,  or  Rean  (Mulrian),  rector  of  Cromye,  vacant  by  death 
of  Thady  Kean,  or  Rean,  and  late  usurped  by  William  O'Humley, 
1552  (Fiant  1159);  Cromothe,  1581.^  Site— The  I.  C.  church  is  on 
the  old  site.     Map.  D.S.  (B.),  p.  24,  1657. 

91.  Dhomasskll,  or  Tort  Hill  (22). — Same.  There  were  two  forts 
here  in  902,  Maghnasail,  and  AsaiP  (Book  of  Rights).  Juliana 
Fitzgerald  and  Henry  Berkeley  claimed  land  at  Drumassell,  1289 
and  1311  (Plea  R.  14  of  xviii  Ed.  I.,  and  v  Ed.  II.);  Capella 
de  Drumassyll,  spect  ad  Cromothe,  1418,  being  given  separate  from 

*  Kildeny,  in  Croom  parish,  is  probably  a  "  wood,"  not  a  **  church.'* 
'  Asa]  was  brother  of  the  great  fort-builders  of  Aran  and  Clare.  See  *  *  Dindsen- 
chas,"  Bevue  Celtique,  xv.,  1894,  p.  481.  The  **  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"  Silva 
Gadelica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201,  also  alludes  to  the  Drum  (ridge)  of  Asal  mac  Umor.  A 
fine,  though  broken,  "diadem"  of  gold  was  found  neiir  Tory  Hill,  1856.  See 
K.I. A.  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold  (W.  R.  Wilde),  p.  24. 
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Kileenoghty,  with  which  Beeves,  however,  identifier  it.  Cnodk^ro- 
iwMgfll  1.584  ^O'Brien's  Inq.).  The  castle  and  chapel  stood  in  repair 
to  the  south-west  of  Cnockgromassell,  1657  (B.S.  (A)  21,  (B)  24  . 
Fabric — I  fonnd  what  seemed  a  rude  and  featoreless  oblong  iried 
church  there  in  1S76  and  1S81,  but  made  no  notes  or  sketches:  it  if 
not  marked  on  the  O.  S.  map»  of  1&40  and  1900. 

92.  dkfLtxJLSia  \2\\. — In  same.  About  1251  John  Flandiens  made 
quit  claim  to  Djsert  Enegus,  and  Cathyrasse,  and  in  1256  Bidiop 
Robert  leased  the  latter,  with  its  fishery,  also  in  1272  (B.BX., 
^o.  xlvii.,  Ixi.; ;  Chapel  of  Say,  alia*  Cathiorassa,  1410 ;  Cap.  Saj, 
in  rect.  de  Cromoth,  1418;  Carassie,  1601:  Capella  Say,  1615 1. 
Beeve-;,  however,  identifies  it  with  DuBkepehy.^  The  chapel  was 
closed  after  its  desecration  by  the  suicide  in  it  of  its  chaplain 
(Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  332).  Fabric — The  ivied  walls  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  Maigue,  thickly  overgrown. 

93.  DrxKAMAX  (12). — Same.  In  Coshmagh.  John  Maunsell  held 
Cresdire,'  Kilgubban,  Drastenagh,  and  Caheras,  1298  (Plea  B.  40  of 
xx\'ii  £d.  I.,  m.  106,  and  44  of  same,  m.  10) ;  Dunnemeaunn,  Bns- 
tainy,  or  Ballythristan,  1410;  £cc«  Yille  Trostanii,  1418;  Ounno- 
mbeann,  1562  (A.F.M.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Thurstaoy  or 
Trostan,  family  :  see  Croom,  1323.  Fabric — **  Teampul  na  Trionoid," 
locally,  has  a  nave  and  chancel  43  feet  by  21  feet,  and  23  feet  by 
16  feet,  of  rough  masonry,  with  segmental- arched  doors  in  the  sides. 
The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  corbels  for  a  gallery  at  west  end  of 
nare.  Tiie  windows  have  round-headed  splays  and  pointed  lights. 
There  is  a  sheelanagig  set  in  the  neighbouring  castle.  Description — 
**  Memonals  of  Adare,"  p.  203. 

94.  DuNKip  (31). — Same.  Dunkepchy  Church  belonged  to Gromyth, 
1291.  Downekip,  in  Cosmaye,  1586  (C.S.P.I.,  238)  ;  Downchippe, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  233),  granted  to  Col.  H.  St.  Leger,  July,  1667  (Act. 
Sett,  xix  Car.  II.,  x.  d.).  O'Donovan  identifies  it  with  t)unai6et> 
1088-1090  (A.F.M.).     Site— ^ow  forgotten  in  the  townknd. 

95.  DoLLAS  (31). — Same.  DoUa,  orDoilath,  1410,  cap.  Dolyth,  in 
rect.  de  Cromothe,  1418;  Dolun,  in  Croom,  1615  a.;  Dolith,  1615  ; 
Chapel  of  Dolla,  1015  u.  Dologh  (D.S.  (A).,  No.  49),  in  1657,  shows 
tJic   niiiKMl  chun;h  in  the  towuland.     The  *'  Tripartite  Life,*'  p.  203, 


'  MiSS.  loo:;,  T.C.D.,  p.  U'.K 

■  <'H-.-.liir  was  in  tlic  Manor  of  Maliorjnngh  in  1287.  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20.3). 
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tells  how  a  chief,  Dola,  opposed  St.  Patrick  when  building  Grene 
Church ;  but  the  saint  drove  him  to  Dalmodo,  or  DoUas,  in  Airther 
Cliach.     Site — Now  forgotten  in  the  townland. 

96.  Cloonanna  (12). — Same,  in  a  detached  portion.  An  ancient 
parish  in  Pubblebrian,  now  merged.  Clonany,  1291.  John  Purcel 
claimed  dower  on  Clonany  Hyrtherag,  1318  (Plea  R.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II., 
m.  4) ;  Cluainanny,  1418  ;  Clunany,  in  Croom,  1615  a.  ;  Cluonnanna, 
a  parish,  1655  (D.S.  (B.),  27  ;  Civil  Survey,  p.  34) ;  Clounana  Temple 
granted  to  W.  Barker,  1667  (Act.  Sett.).  Fabric— The  west  end,  and 
much  of  the  sides,  remained  in  1875.  I  am  told  that  much  has  been 
since  levelled. 

97.  Akhid  (30). — A  Parish  and  Prebend  in  Coshmagh.  Atnid, 
1201 ;  Athnyde,  1291,  1302,  and  1418 ;  license  to  John  f.  Richard,  of 
Athnyd,  to  cross  the  sea,  1297  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  "No.  461) ;  Athneady, 
or  Adneady,  1306  (Plea  R.  31  of  xxv  Ed,  I.).  Fabric—Some  ivied 
fragments  of  walls  stood  in  1875.  The  west  end  alone  appears  on  the 
new  maps ;  near  it  is  Toberregan  well. 

98.  Dysebt  Aenohus  (30). — A  Parish  and  Prebend.  In  1083, 
Conn,  son  of  Maelpatric,  erenagh  of  Mungairit  and  Disert  Oenghusa, 
died  (A.F.M.).  Robert,  Abbot  of  Magio,  granted  lands  about  the 
white  stone  cross  of  Limerick  city  to  the  prebendal  church  of  Disert 
Engus  {c.  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  No.  Ixxviii).  Disert  Engus,  c.  1251 : 
see  under  Caherass  (92),  Disert,  1302.  In  1358,  David  Dencourt, 
Dr.  of  Laws,  of  Imelac,  was  made  canon  and  prebend  of  Dysert,  void 
by  promotion  of  Dean  Stephen  de  Valle  (Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i., 
pp.  307,  327 ;  and  Theiner, Vet.  Mon.  Hib.,  p.  339) ;  Prebend  of  Dissert 
Engussa,  1418.  It  was  wrongly  identified  by  O'Donovan  with  Disert 
Ifuirdeabhraigh,  or  Morgans^  {infra,  132),  q.v.  Dr.  Reeves  first  set 
the  identification  at  rest.  St.  Oenghus,  the  Culdee,  lived  780-815. 
Fabric — The  church  and  round  tower  remain  in  Carrigeen  townland, 
and  were  in  1827  surrounded  by  a  strong,  square  cashel  (Fitzgerald,  i., 
p.  332).  The  church  is  54  feet  by  1 8  feet;  the  walls  3  J-  feet,  part  of  south 
wall  and  the  broken  door  being  very  massive  and  old,  the  door  having  a 
flat  band  round  its  outer  face.  The  east  gable  is  late  (Dunraven  says  the 
reverse) ;  the  west  had  a  window,  but  fell,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Luke 
Christy  before  1869.     The  head  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  window 

^  O^Donovan,  O.S.L.,  9,  p.  189.  Dysert  Engus  and  Ballyhoregna  arc  usually 
named  together  (e.g.,  B.B.L.) ;  and  in  the  Limerick  Terriers,  1698  and  1805  (44, 45), 
the  latter  deeds  unmiBtokably  refer  to  Carrigeen. 
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was  found.  The  tower  is  finely  built  on  a  rock ;  it  is  54  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  and  65 J  feet  high,  with  five  storeys.  The  door  has  a 
round  head,  with  mouldings  and  pellets.  The  existing  windows  are, 
respectively,  the  west  in  third  storey,  head — angular  outside,  flat  inside ; 
south  in  fourth  storey,  round  outer  head,  flat  inner ;  north-east  window 
in  top  storey  Bquare  and  short.^  The  legendary  name  and  story  are 
"  Cloice  Dysert,"  or  Clogas  na  Dysert,  and  that  the  tower  grew  in  one 
night.  It  is  shown  as  perfect,  **  Desert  and  Carrigeene,  a  steeple,  or 
watch  tower,"  in  1657  (O.S.A.,  42  and  49 ;  Petty,  72).  Description — 
Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  332  ;  R.S. A.I.,  vol.  i.,  sor.  iii.,  1868,  p.  56,  R.  Brash ; 
**  Memorials  of  Adare,"  p.  212  ;  Dunraven,  **Kotcs,"  vol.  ii;,  p.  22, 
and  Plates  Ixxvii.  and  Ixxviii. 

99.  Drehidtarsna'  (21). — A  parish  in  Coshmagh  and  Upper 
Connello.  Drochetnrsna,  1201.  G.  de  Mareys  did  homage  to  Bishop 
Hubert  for  Drethenarsna,  or  Drethenetarsna,  1223  (B.B.L.,  xxiii.)  ; 
Drohidtarsna,  1418  ;  Drehidtarsna,  1615  a.  Site — The  I.  C.  church  is 
on  the  old  site. 

100.  KiLDiHO  (12). — A  parish  in  Kenry.  Diomma  (son  of  Cass, 
king  of  Munster),  c,  450,  was  of  Cill  Dioma,  in  Caenraighe,  May  12th, 
<?.  480.  Kelldima,  1201  ;  Kildyme,  1302.  In  1358  David  Dencourt 
heldKildim  perpetual  vicarage,  which,  on  his  death,  1363,  was  granted 
to  John  Pastyn,  a  poor  priest  (Cal.  Papal  Petitions,  iii.,  pp.  329,  398) ; 
Kildyma,  1418  ;  Kyldymma  in  Kenryhurragh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  217)  ; 
Kildimo,  with  Killecollum,  Kilcnrrely,  Killasuragh,  and  Killenarrigie, 
in  Kenry,  granted  1666  (Act.  Sett.),  Map  D.S.  (B),  16.  5?V.<?— Modem 
I.  C.  church  on  the  old  site. 

101.  CuLLAM  (12). — Same.  Kelldacolum,  1201  ;  Kildacolum  and 
Kildimo  churches  assigned  to  the  Archdeaconry,  1204 ;  Ecc. 
Kyldacolum,  with  Kyldyma,  1418.  It  is  identified  with  Ballicalhane 
by  Reeves,  but  Petty  shows  it  at  Killacolum,  or  Cullam  Castle,  on  the 
Maigue,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  10 ;  and  Petty,  70).  >SiV(?— Forgotten  in  the 
townland. 

1 02.  KiLLULTA  ( 1 23).-r-Same.  An  ancient  parish,  perhaps  Kyltuly, 
in  deed  of  G  de  Mareys,  1228  (B.B.L.,  xxiii.).  Glanmithithig,  1410. 
Gleandc  church,  1418  and   1657  (D.S.  (B),  16).     Pococke  calls  it,  in 


'  Sfo  views,  l^lato  X. 

-  Dr.  Heeves  identifies  it  with  Clonbalitarpna  (B.B.L.,  p.  Sj.  but  th('ro  were 
other  compounds  in  the  Limerick  place-names,  such  iis  Uromtarsna,  neai  'I'emple 
Olantan  (Teyton,  p.  124). 


\ 
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1752,  Killallatring  (Tour,  p.  114);  Lewis,  Killenalotar  (vol.  i., 
p.  321) ;  Fitzgerald,  Kilenalutter,  i.,  p.  350.  Fabric — It  lies  in  Glen 
na  Meade,  and  is  an  exceptionally  ancient  oratory  on  a  bold  rock.  It 
is  16  feet  by  9  feet  10  inches,  the  walls  2  feet  8  inches  of  large  blocks ; 
the  east  end  entire,  its  window  with  an  angular  head  ;^  Fococke 
compares  it  with  the  round  towers,  and  considers  it  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Ireland  ;  Fitzgerald  describes  its  west  door  as  **  Gothic," 
but  that  end  fell,  and  has  been  roughly  rebuilt.  Near  it  is 
Tobermurry  well  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  61). 

103.  KiLMOEiNB,  OR  EliLHOBiKE. — A  towulaud  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  Kildimo  parish,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  16).  Kilmurreena,  in 
Kenry,  1666  (Act  Sett.).     Site — Unknown. 

104.  AjLDCAiTNr  (11). — A  parish  and  prebend.  Ardcatini,  1201  ; 
Ardchatin,  1204 ;  Ardatny,  1291  ;  Ardcathny,  1302  and  1418, 
being  then  prebendal.  Ardcanny,  in  Kenryhurragh  (Fey ton,  p.  216). 
Ard  Cana,  *  Hill  of  Cana'  (O'Donovan) ;  but  Ardcanny,  in  Kerry,  was 
Qpt)nacaicne,  "Arbutus  Hill."*  Fabric — A  late  church,  locally 
TempleamhuUain,  from  the  townland  of  Mellon  or  Maeleen.  It  was 
roofed  in  1838.  St.  Bridget's  well  is  half  a  mile  to  the  west  (O.S.L.^ 
8,  p.  5). 

105.  KiLLASHEE,  OR  KiLLisHXTRA. — Three  townlands  along  the 
western  edge  of  Ardcanny,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  19 ;  Fetty,  70).  Fardon  to 
the  inhabitants  of  KiUesuragh,  Kildimo,  and  Fallis,  1586  (Fiant,  4935). 
Site — Unknown . 

106.  Chapel  Eussell  (11).— A  parish.  Formerly  part  of 
Killenalotar.  "  Cap.  Eussell  spect.  ad  Com.  Kildare/'  1418  ;  Capella 
Eussell,  1615.  It  is,  however,  stated  to  have  been  only  made  a 
parish  by  Bishop  Elrington.  Site — Modem  I.C.  chiu'ch  on  site;  a 
gold  fibula  was  found  near  it  in  1834. 

107.  KiLCOKNAN  (11). — A  parish.  Kellchuman,  1201.  Enfeoffed 
to  Bishop  Hubert,  c.  1240  (B.B.L.,  p.  132),  1291-1302.  Gleande  and 
Monehury  churches  are  called  Kilcuman,  1418.  W.  Casey,  its  rector, 
made  bishop  ut  request  of  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  1551.     Tirrylagh 


*  See  view,  Plate  X. 

'fi.S.A.I.,  xxi.,  p.  689.  The  arbutus  waa,  however,  **  Quia,'*  or  Whinny 
(cuiTi6e),  in  Clare ;  and  Miss  Hickson  points  out  that  Ardnaconnia,  the  pronuncia- 
tion given  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy  and  Dr.  Joyce,  was  only  used  by  tliose  who 
read  the  works  of  the  latter.  No  doubt,  Caherquin,  near  Ardcanny,  in  Kerry, 
suggests  the  arbutus. 
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XacBrene,  its  chaplain,  got  Engliwh  liberty  same  year  (Fiant,  881). 
Ita  rector,  Maurice  f.  Gerald,  pardoned,  1552  {Jh,^  961).  Chumanbeg 
was  of  Cildinmain  in  Caenraighe,  Jan.  6  (^'  Martyrology  of  Donegal,'' 
pp.  9,  393).  ^i^tf—It  was  in  repair,  1657  (D.S.  (B.),  17;  Petty,  70), 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  modem  I.  C.  chnrch.^ 

1 08.  KiLBBEEBT  ( 1 1 ). — Same.  Kyllbryde,  in  Kenryhurragh,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  221). 

109.  KiLLEE^  CowpAEK  (12). — Same.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  ancient  church  of  Kilcoman,  as  stated  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yere  in 
the  description  below  cited.  It  is  well  preserved,  45  feet  by  24  feet. 
The  south  door  is  pointed,  the  north  door  closed.  It  has  narrow 
windows  in  the  sides  and  east  end,  and 'a  bell  ope  on  the  west  gable. 
BeHcriptim — By  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hollypark,  published  in  O'Hanlon's 
**  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  82,  83. 

110.  MoRXAiTE  (11). — In  same.  Perhaps  the  last  named.  Perhaps 
Mayrine,  1237  (B.B.L.,  No.  li.);  but  see  section  214,  infra. 
Moyhinan,  1291  ;  Mowryn,  1302;  Managhurine,-  1410;  Monehury, 
between  Xilulta  and  Chapel  Eussell,  1418 ;  Mouman,  in  Kenrymoore, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  222) ;  Morean,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  16 ;  Petty,  70)."  Site— 
A  "  Killeen"  remained  in  1657,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

111.  IvEEUss,  OR  Beagh  (3). — A  parish  in  Kenry.  1237,  Orosse 
was  restored  to  Bishop  Hubert  by  the  Abbey  of  Keynsham,  with 
Mayrine  (probably  Momane),  (see  B.B.L.,  Xo.  li.) ;  1268,  W.  and 
Gunnora  de  Lecton  had  a  suit  with  Keynsham  about  Oros  and  the 
advowson  of  Iniskefty  (Plea  B.,  Ivi  Hen.  I.,  m.  8) ;  1295,  Gerald  and 
Anastas  Stakepol  held  Rossogh,  in  Kenry,  and  it  passed  to  Eic.  and 
Lucia  Stakepul  in  1299  (Plea  R.  24  of  xxiv  Ed.  I.,  m.  4  ;  36  of  xxvi, 
m.  1 1 ;  and  24  of  xxvii.,  m.  4  d.) ;  1317,  Philip  and  Juliana  de  Loundrcs 
claimed  dower  from  W.  Mancel  off  Oros  (Mem.  R.,  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  42) ; 
1325,  Maur.  de  Prendergast  claimed  presentation  to  Rossagh  Church 
as  in  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  when  Thomas  mac  Martyn,  cleric,  was  presented 
(Plea  R.  153  of  xix  Ed.  II.,  m.  17,  and  14  of  same) ;  Egalassorosse 
vocat  Aglass  Rossa,  and  Yeaghrossa,  in  parish  of  Kyllcumane  ;  1586 
(Peyton,  pp.  188  and  225),  Eglish  O'Rossye,  possession  of  late  Abbey 


^  In  a  teriier  of  1785  wc  find  Kilcoman  rectory,  '*The  church  which  is  now 
finishing  is  lately  built,  partly  by  assessment,  partly  by  donation  of  John  T. 
Waller."     P.R.O.I.,  No.  a«.     There  is  a  map  of  the  same,  1806,  No.  37. 

-Given  separately  from  the  "  Chapel  of  Moirgrean,  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Maigue,"  1410,  belonging  to  de  Magio. 
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of  Keynsham  granted  to  Sir  R.  Boyle,  1603  (Pat.  R.).*  It  is  named 
from  the  Tuath  Ui  Eosa,  or  Hi  Beagha,  ablative  plural  Uibpopa 
(O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  is  57  feet  by  22  feet ;  the  east  \rindow  has 
two  ogee  lights ;  the  south,  one,  with  a  flat  splay.  The  south  door  is 
pointed,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  featureless  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  1).* 

112.  Chapel  of  St.  Meranus,  given  after  Momane,  1410,  might  be 
Killeen-Cowpark.     (See  Appendix.) 

113-115.  KiLKELBEG  AND  KiLCREMiA  **  bcuefices,"  named  with 
Kyltuly,  Drehidtarsna,  and  Kylcohan  (Cloonana)  in  deed  of  G.  de 
Mareys,  1223  (B.B.L.,  xxiii.) ;  Kilscoly  and  Xilscelbeg,  ecclesiastical 
benefices  named  with  Kilgoban  in  the  **  Collation  "  of  Bishop  Hubert, 
c,  1240  (iJ.,  Ixvii.).  Xilscelbeg  is  evidently  Kilkelbeg,  and  Kilscoly 
probably  Kyltuly.  The  sites  are  unknown,  unless  Kyltuly  be  Killulta. 
They  evidently  lay  in  Kenry,  near  Adare,  Kilgobbin,  and  Cloonana. 

116.  KiLCULGiN,  named  with  Iniskefty  church  and  Oros,  1268 
(Plea  11.,  liii  Hen.  III.,  m.  8). 

Deanebt  of  Kathkeale. 

Eathkeale  Deanery  covers  the  more  important  pail  of  Ui  Chonaill, 
Lower  Connello,  and  Shanid,  with  part  of  the  Ui  Fidgeinte  lands.  As 
regards  these  tribes,  material  is  abundant  for  their  history,  and  a 
monograph  very  desirable.  In  the  **  Book  of  Bights  "  we  learn  that 
the  King  of  Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra  had  ten  shields,  steeds,  swords,  and 
horns  "  in  his  protective  dun."  He  was  also  given  an  "  Easter  dress," 
with  more  swords  and  spears ;  no  hostages  were  asked  from  him,  only 
that  he  should  swear  **  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Cashel "  ;  the  latter 
claimed  the  forts  of  Geibhtine,  or  Askeaton,  and  Bath  Guala,  or  Rath- 
keale — such  was  the  rule  in  the  ninth  century.  The  deanery,  as 
usual,  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town  and  castle.' 

117.  Bathxeale  (28). — A  parish*  in  Lower  Connello.  Bathguala 
fort  is  named  in  the  *'  Book  of  Bights,'*  ante  900,  but  not  in  the 
^'  Annals"  of  622,  that  being  Bathgale,  near  Dona^hadee.  Bathgel 
was  held  by  Keynsham  Abbey,  1223  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).     Its  church  was 

*  Haverossy  and  Navaroesy,  Trustee  Maps  of  Limerick,  1688  (No.  36). 

«  See  view,  Plate  XIII. 

3  •*Book  of  Rights,"  pp.  67,  71,  77,  269. 

^  Toghe  Farrensesseragh  covered  Bathkeale  and  Clonagh  parishes  (Peyton, 
p.  107).  Toghe  Olyhane  covered  parts  of  Bathkeale  and  Eilcolman  parishes  J6., 
pp.  66-70). 
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granted  to  Limerick  by  Eoger  Waapayl,  1228  (B.B.L.,  p.  74),  who 
got  free  warren  of  Eadgnel,  Jnuc,  1252  (C.S.P.I.,  voL  u.,  Xo-  55). 
Batfaf^ul  was  re-j>Taiit«d  to  Keynsham  by  Hen.  Waspayl,  1287  (B3.L.. 
p.  74>,  bnt  was  leHigned  (p.  75).  He  granted  it  to  John  HaltniTeis, 
1280  (C'.ii;.?.!.,  1776^.  A  later  J.  Yautravers  held  it,  on  bia  destii,  in 
136S,  whtn  ail  In<iuisition  found  Kathgyell  to  b«  part  o(  Imakefty 
Manor.  John  Arandell  held  it  as  heir  of  MantraTenin  ]3S0(VeiD.B., 
m,  28.  155),  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown.     The  church  was 


JJfiinwr  of  Hatbkmilt. 

robbed  by  A.  Keatinjr,  1318  (Plea  K.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II..  m.  34),  and 
was  dedicated  to  thu  Trinity,  mU  1410 ;  Ruthgell,  1418  ;  Eathgele, 
1452  (Ki'utiil)  Tiachjaela  1487  (A.F.M.).  The  place  was  bumed 
by  iliilbiu,  1579.  Teniplo  Trecnodc  parish,  infra,  Yill  de  Rathkealy, 
ill  Tunb.i  nlyl,;iiic,  158G  (Puyton,  p.  253) ;  Eiichell,  or  Kochell,  1615. 
.S//,  — Tljr  1.  ('.  iliiii.li  i^  on  the  uU  site.     It  has  a  monument  of  Sir 
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118.  St.  Mabt's  Prioby,  Eathkeale  (28). — It  is  said  to  have  been 
fouDded  **  about  1200"  by  Elinor  Purcell  (others  say  by  Harvey,  in 
1280),  for  Aroasians.  In  1290,  there  was  a  lawsuit  between  Thomas  le 
Chapeleyn,  guardian  of  the  House  of  St.  Senan,  Iniscatheg,  and  Bene- 
dict, prior  of  St.  Mary's,  Eathkeale  (Plea  R.,  xix  Ed.  I.,  p.  53).  In 
1307  Eleanor  Purcell  granted  it  for  ever,  every  tenth  loaf,  flagon,  pig, 
and  sheep,  and  on  her  Manor  of  May  en.  Hugh,  her  son,  was  sued 
for  these,  but  c6ntested  his  mother's  power  to  grant  same,  and  com- 
promised for  two  cronocs  of  wheat,  three  of  oats,  and  four  pigs  (Plea  E., 
1307  ;  Cal.,  p.  205).  William  was  Dean  of  Eathgul,  1250  (B.B.L., 
xxix.);  Thomas  Purcel  was  prior,  1318  (Plea  E.  116  of  xi  Ed.  II., 
m.  46),  and  accused  of  violence  at  Moycro  that  year  ;  its  goods  were 
worth  101  marks,  1410,  **  Mem.  of  Adare,*'  p.  95).  The  priory  was  held 
by  Gerot  Baluff,  at  the  time  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
slain  (Inq.,  xxvii  Eliz.),  and  was  granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop.  It  is 
marked  as  Abbe-rathekallein,  1589  (Hardiman,  map  56).  In  1586 
its  possessions  were  Castell  an  Can  ne  Monastery ;  Garran  ne  l^arr,  or 
the  Men's  Garden;  Garran  nePryore,Cloneralin,  CurradaSe,  Necoyleyn, 
Bancagh,  Spydell,  Drumrannane,  Canana,  and  Ffarren  ne  Ganana,  in 
Nantinan,  about  60  acres  (Peyton,  p.  263).  It  was  held  by  Lieut. 
Pigott,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  13).  Fabric— The  church  measures  100  feet 
by  23J  feet,  with  a  broken  square  tower  to  the  west,  much  of  which 
fell  in  the  winter  of  1878.  The  north  walls  of  the  church  and  tower 
have  fallen.  The  east  window  has  three  shafts  interlacing,  set  in  an 
older  three-light  window.  The  side  wall  is  24  feet  high,  and  3 J  feet 
thick,  and  has  five  windows.     There  was  an  older  tower  to  the  side, 

and  20  feet  square.     Description — G.  Hewson  in  E.S.A.I.,  xv.,  1879, 
p.  86. 

119.  Probably  a  hospital  stood  on  the  **  Spitel  Land." 

120.  Bealdubrooa  (19). — Same.     A  burial-place. 

121.  KiLQUAiTE  (19). — Same.  Near  Eiddlestown,  or  Ballinriddele, 
Eylcuwan,  in  OfEargus,.1452  (rental),  Kyllcohan,  in  Eathkeale,  in  Togh 
of  Ffarrensesseragh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  107).  W.  Trenchard  held 
Eilcoan,  Corgraig,  High  and  Low  Shannid,  and  Kilkosgran  (Excheq. 
Inq.  41,  xxxvi  Eliz.).*     Site — Forgotten  in  the  townland. 

122.  Balltallinait,  OB  TKMPLEBEiNin  (29). — Same.  Ballyellynan, 


'  Fiant  5781  names  Eillcomoden,  XUthmacandan,  EiUcohan,  and  Reyan,  as 
lately  held  by  David  Encorrig,  1591. 

B.  I.  A.  PBGC.,  TOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  0.]  [31] 


892  Froceedwg$  of  tke  Bo^al  Iruh  Aciukmjf, 

1462 ;  (Bantel),  probaUj  BenediotPs  chapel ;  Capella  IGiieta,  1410, 
1418,  1616  B. ;  Ballyalynan,  1600 ;  (Fiants,  6464  and  6487)  gmted 
with  Donrlas  to  Bobert  Dawges,  1670  (Act  Sett).  JFUtm— The 
ehuroh  of  St.  Beiiiid  lies  to  the  east  of  the  castle.  The  east  gaUe, 
11  feet  wide,  with  about  14  feet  of  the  sides,  remained  in  1840,  The 
window  had  a  wide,  loond-arched  splay  of  out  stone ;  the  aides  ware 
9  feet  high  and  2^  feet  thick.  St.  Beinid's  well  (not  **  Benuucd's," 
as  on  map)  lay  near  it  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  182,  by  T.  O^Ckmor), 

128.  KiLOOLiLor  Supebiob  (29). — Same.  A  merged  pariah.  Kl- 
oolman  Superior,  1802;  Gap.  Xiloolman  Superior  in  Rathgell,  1418. 
JMfic — A  side  wall  of  roug^  stones,  12  feet  long  and  9  feet  In^ 
stood  in  1840. 

124.  NAHTiFAir  (20).— A  parish.  In  1267  Bishop  Bobert  and 
John  de  Interberg  agreed  about  the  presentation  to  Nentenan  Chureh 
(B.B.L.,  X.) ;  Kantenan,  1802 ;  Neantenan  dedicated  to  St.  Jamea 
the  Apostle  (26th  July),  1410 ;  Neancanam,  nettIe-bed(0'l>onoTBn). 
j8^#— The  I.  0.  dhuroh  built  on  its  site  about  1800 ;  rebuat  1817. 
St.  James's  Well  near  it. 

126.  "Rathxaskbl  (29). — Same,  but  isolated  in  Bathkeale.  A  merged 
parislu  Bathnaseir,  1201-1204.  Boger  Waspayl  granted  lands 
between  Bathgel  and  the  great  water  of  Bel  to  Matthew,  parson  of 
Bathnesser,  e,  1220  (fi.B.L.,  p.  806) ;  Bathnaser  in  tennino  Cragg, 
1886 ;  (Bental)  Ecd.  et  capel  pcentoris,  1418 ;  Bathuawaor  Gap.,  1410 ; 
Banasier,  1601 ;  (Fiant,  6487).  Fabruh—An  early  church  erf  well- 
dressed  gritstone,  with  naye  and  chancel,  37  feet  by  28^  feet  and 
19  feet  by  16^  feet.  The  west  end  is  down;  the  east  and  south 
windows  have  round  splay  arches,  each  head  being  cut  out  of  one 
stone,  and  the  choir  arch  has  fallen  (O.S.L.  8,  p.  180,  T.  O'Conor). 

126.  AsKBAiOH,  OR  LfiBXEFTT  (10).  A  parish  in  Connello  Lower. 
The  fort  of  Gtophthine,  ante  900  (B6ok  of  Bights).  Easgepthine  Castle 
built  1199  (Ann.  Innisfallen).  Innia8c(ifty)  church,  near  Tomdeely, 
1201.  Becords  are  very  numerous  (B.S.A.L,  zzxiii.,  pp.  26,  168, 
239)  under  the  names  of  Iniskifty,  Iniskesty,  Hinkesny,  Hinckescy, 
Imkesti,  Innesci,  Ynyskyfty,  Hinksti,  &c.  Bishop  Hubert  granted 
the  church  to  Keynsham,  e.  1223  (B.B.L.,  11.).  The  heirs  of  Bic.  de 
Glare  held  it,  1319  (PleaEoUs);  Maurice  Earl  of  Desmond  held  it, 
1349  (Close  B.),  and  his  descendants  made  it  their  chief  residence. 
The  church  is  named  Ynyskyftyn,  1302;  Asketten,  or  Ascetiny,  1410; 
Inskefti,  1418;  Atheskettin,  1651  (Fiant,  961);  Ennisketten,  1591 
(Valor).      Fabric — The  church  is  alleged  to  have  been  bmlt  by 
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the  Templars,  1291 .  The  belfry  is  square  below  and  octagonal  above  ; 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  standing.  There  was  in  1834  a  transept, 
or  aisle,  opening  out  of  the  church  by  two  arches.  Monuments  and 
burial-places  of  the  Taylors,  of  Ballynort  and  HoUypark,  1728  ; 
Westropps,  of  Ballysteen,  1741 ;  Hewsons;  Bose,  1755,  &c.  Descrip- 
tion— R.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  pp.  239,  &c. ;  xxxiv.,p.  111.  T.  J.  Westropp; 
**  Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,"  vol.  ii.  Sir  Francis  Berkeley,  of 
Askeston,  by  same. 

127.  The  Kock  Abbey,  or  Fbanciscan  House  (10). — Same. 
Founded  1380  (Wadding)  to  1420  (A.F.M.),  but  before  1410; 
burned  by  Malbie,  1579 ;  Friars  returned  1627.  Guardians  were 
appointed  till  1872.  Fabric — The  ruins  are  extensive  and  interesting 
among  crags  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Deel.  They  consist  of  a  church, 
11 8i^  feet  by  23  feet,  with  sedilia  and  windows  with  interlacing 
shafts  ;  a  transept  with  an  aisle.  A  beautiful  arcaded  cloister,  51^  feet 
square,  and  various  domestic  buildings,  mostly  vaulted.  Monuments — 
Several  slabs,  with  Calvary  crosses,  remains  of  canopied  tomb  of 
James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  1459 ;  destroyed  by  Malbie,  1579.  Tomb 
of  the  Stephensons,  1642  ;  of  the  Nash  family,  1711.  Description — 
T.  J.  Westropp,  R.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  pp.  239,  &c. ;  xxxiv.,  p.  111.^ 

128.  Chapel  op  the  Castle  (10). — The  remains  are  at  the  south 
end  of  the  great  hall.  Only  the  defaced  east  window  and  part  of  the 
side  wall  remain  over  a  broken  vault. 

129.  Lismae£ery(19). — A  parish.  Lismaceyre,  1302;  Lismakiry, 
1410;  Lysmacdyrrye,  1591  (valor)  was  held  by  Keynsham,  and  as 
such  granted  to  Sir  R.  Boyle,  1603  (Patent  R.).  In  good  repair,  1615  b; 
named  from  the  Mackeery's  earthen  fort.  Fabric — A  fifteenth- 
century  church,  59  feet  by  22^^  feet.  The  east  window  is  defaced,  but 
has  fiat  splay  arch.  The  west  end  has  a  small  belfry  and  window. 
The  north  wall  has  a  pointed  door  and  two  windows  with  flat  splays, 
and  trefoil  heads  face  each  other  in  the  sides  near  the  east  gate.  The 
walls  are  of  limestone  12  feet  by  3  feet,  with  well-cut  coigns* 

130.  ToMDEELT,  OR  Dbomdeely(IO). — A  parish.  Tonndaily,  1201; 
Drumdell  and  '*  Orundell,'*  granted  by  Hen.  Mineter  to  Bishop  Hubert, 
c.  1223  (B.  B.  L.,  xl.).  The  lands  were  granted  to  Margery,  widow  of 
Tyrry  de  Kardyff,  1251  {lb.  xix.).  It  was  the  Bishop's  manor,  1252 
(73. xviii) and  1336 (rental);  Drimdel,  1281  (Pipe Roll,  13);  Arundel, 

1  PUt6  XVI.  for  Plan. 
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1302;  Dromdily,  or  Dromdelthy,  1410;  Drumdyll,  in  Anlacha,  ai 
Drunidelc,  in  Rathgell,  1336,  14*20  (rentah) ;  Dromdolio,  1616  b.  ] 
1840  it  was  locally  Tom-dliaoilc,  tho  busli  (not  mound  or  ridpe)  of  tl 
Dcel  (0' Donovan).  Fabric — The  cliurch  is  late  fifteenth- century  wil 
a  nave  and  elianeel  34  feet  by  24  feet,  and  21  feet  by  15J  feet.  Tl 
sides,  10  and  12  J  feet  high ;  all  the  featui'es  are  defaced  ;  the  chanci 
arch  has  fallen,  and  the  graveyard  is  desecrat^l  and  tilleil  (O.  S.  L 
9,  ]).  44o).  A  group  of  pillar-stones  stand  near Xnockeegan  fort,  nea 
the  mouth  of  the  Decl,  perhaps  at  the  ''  Tom."  or  tumulus  uf  the  place 
name. 

131.  KYLLACHxry. — Given  with  Anlacha  manor,  DromdTle,  an< 
Dis.sert  Marrgeoin  in  1336  (rental),  perhaps  Kellalathna,  1201;  if  th« 
latter  is  not  Killulta,  as  its  proximity  to  tlie  names  of  Xiklimo  anc 
Kileoman  may  rather  imply.     Probably  Killaghteen  in  Ardagh. 

132.  Morgans,  ok  Dtsert(IO). — A  parish.  t>]peapc  TTlupoebaiyi 
in  Ui  Chonaill  Gabrai  (Mart.  Doneg.,  3  Xov.,  Cal.  Oenghus).  Disuirt 
Munlewar.  1201;  Disert  3Iardun,  1302;  Dissert  Margeoin,  133fi 
(rental^ ;  l)i>ert  Mereoj^ein,  Muriogan,  or  Morgans,  1410;  Morheim. 
1591  (valor);  Disert  Meregin,  1615;  Crag  desert  Morogau,  1645. 
It  was  first  identified  as  Diseart  Murdebair  hy  Dr.  Keeves.  O'Donovau, 
who  wrongly  identified  the  latter  with  Dy»ert  Aenghus,  near  Croom, 
gives  llUiip;^eaDuin,  *  a  maritime  spot,'  for  Morgans.  The  chunh 
was  locally  Temple  Muii'eguidan,  and  had  been  **  founded  by  Templars," 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Franciscans  of  Askeaton,  1498  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  392\ 
Fuhrif — A  latt*  fifteenth-centurv chunh,  49  feet  9  inches  bv  21  feet  7 
inches  inside.  The  walls  Hi  feet  by  .'i  feet.  The  east  and  west  gables 
are  removed  ;  the  east  window  is  small  and  defaced  ;  the  north  door  is 
defaced  ;  the  south  door  round-headed ;  both  have  flat  splay  archer. 
The  south  window  is  defaced ;  the  north  ivied  y^O.  S.  L.,  9,  p.  44C», 
J.  0*Douovan}. 

13o.  J'nKKUTSTowN  (10). — A  parish  in  JShanid.  Capell  Roberti 
Guer,  1291  ;  ('astell  Kob  do  Gore,  or  Gauyr.  and  Capell  Kobti  Gore, 
1410.  Ci.stri  Kobti  Goer,  1452  (rental).  The  prioress  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (Old  Abbey,  see  134)  failed  to  present  Xornian  fitzKichard  to  this 
churili,  L)06.  The  l)riore^s  of  St.  Katliine  de  Okonyl  lias  presenta- 
tion t«'  the  vicarage  «it'  Koberde>  Ca^ttl  CioiT  cliMinl,  l.'HS  (Tlea.  K. 
ll*j  (•!  xi  Kd.  Jl.,  ni.  18;.  B;dlyrn]»tit  inij»r"]>ri:ite  to  crown  in  riglit 
of  !Mnn:i^t«rv  *'t'  Negflagli,  loS4  (i)e>niond  Holl  .  It  was  probablv 
foundc'l  I'V  the  earlier  Kobert  de  (iuer,  who  lived  1201-1220.  The 
lattr  iColert  Guer  was  living  1 290-1310  :  each  was  con  tempo  rar}' i»f  a 
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Kobert  Dundonell ;  tlie  earlier  of  these  founded  Castle  Robert  Dundonill 
church.  Fabric — A  late  church,  37  feet  by  191^  feet;  the  windows 
defaced ;  pointed  doors  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  which  are  14 
feet  high  (0.  8.L.,  8,p.  11). 

134.  Old  Abbey,  ob  MAin[8rERNAGALLiAGH(19). — Same.  In  1298  the 
Inquisition  of  Thomas  f.  Maurice  mentions  lands  granted  by  his 
grandfather  (Thomas,  slain  1261),  to  **  the  nuns  of  O'Konyll " 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  259).  The  convent  probably  datesc,  1240.  **  The 
house  of  St.  Katherine,  in  Oconyl",  1291  ;  '*the  monastery  of  the 
prioress  of  Oconyl,"  1802.  The  prioress  of  Occonyl  had  a  suit  with 
Maur.  f.  Philip  for  trespass  and  other  injury,  1296  (Mem.  R.,  xxv 
Ed.  I. ;  Ferguson,  Cal.  i.,  pp.  83,  84).  There  are  many  other  records, 
and  grants  subsequent  to  its  dissolution  abound.  It  formed  a  parish, 
1586  (Desmond  Roll  and  Peyton),  as  Monastemegellach,  and  appears 
in  Jobson's  map,  1589.  These  entries,  and  the  lack  of  any  evidence 
connecting  it  witli  Lough  Gur,  correct  the  mistakes  of  Ware,  Archdall, 
and  Lenihan.  It,  Kilmolane,  and  the  rectories  of  Robertstown,  Down- 
Moylin,  and  Granshane  (New  Grange),  with  the  Isle  of  Aghnisse,  were 
held  by  Sir  J.  Jephson,  as  son-in-law  of  Sir  T.  Norreys  (Inq.,  Aug. 
1613).  Fabric — A  long,  narrow  church,  of  earlier  thirteenth  century, 
83  feet  by  18J  feet,  with  handsome  door,  and  other  details  of  the  time  ; 
and  an  east  window  and  north  door  of  fifteenth  century.  A  large 
cloister  garth  of  73  feet  square  ;  a  domicile  with  three  vaults  to  the 
west ;  a  refectory  and  kitchen  to  the  south ;  outer  enclosure  gates, 
pigeonry,  fish-pond,  &c.,  remain.  Description — ^R.S.A.I.,  xxxiv. 
History  by  John  Wardell,  p.  41  ;  description,  plan,  and  views  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  p.  53.^ 

135.  Knockpatbick  (10). — Same.  Most  probably,  "  Ardpatraic  in 
Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra,"  burned  by  the  Danes,  1114,  and  the  place  where 
Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  died,  1127-9  (A.F.M.,  and  Chron. 
Scotor.).  Desert  Alysbokan*  (or  Clasboayn),  1336  (rental) ;  St.  Patrick 
of  the  mountain,  1410.  Gerald  f.  Philip,  rebel,  held  **  dom.  relig.  voc. 
Taremon  de  Cnock  Patrick  in  p*och  de  Robertstown,"  1584  (Inq.).  It 
is  probably  the  height  to  the  west  of  Donaghpatrick  and  Einnine, 
whence  St.  Patrick  blessed  Thomond,  for  the  **  islands  and  territories  *' 
of  the  latter,  and  Iniscatha,  **  the  greenisland  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea^" 


*  See  Plates  XI.  and  XV.,  plan  and  view. 

'  Perhaps  the  Xnocklaboskor  super  Slelogher  in  the  vill  of  Shanned,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  99). 
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wero  visible,  which  is  truo  of  it,  and  not  of  the  alleged  eastern  site: 
(see  Trip.  Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  207).*  Fabric — The  gables  had  falleu 
before  1840 ;  the  sides,  41  feet  to  south,  and  46  feet  to  north,  remained. 
In  tlie  lutter  were  two  doors,  the  west  pointed  and  closed,  the  other 
broken  and  nearly  demolished.  The  walls  were  12  feet  by  3  feet ;  the 
upper  part  rebuilt  with  corbels  and  cornice  in  fifteenth  century  ;  the 
south  door  has  since  fallen ;  part  of  a  south  window,  the  shaft  of 
another,  and  parts  of  tlie  pointed  door  remain.  The  Gothic  west  door 
stood  in  1827  (Fitz^ernld,  p.  366).  The  monuments  of  the  Burkes 
and  Griffins,  1777  and  1798,  stand  to  the  west.  This  stands  on  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  Shannon  from  Cratloo  to  the  sea,  and  the  plains 
of  (*lare  and  Limerick.  Down  the  slope  is  "  Suidheachan  Phatruic"  or 
*'  Patrick's  seat,"  the  remains  of  a  small  cist  of  six  stones,  evidently 
prehistoric^  though  this  is  denied  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  13).  A  relic  *'  Mia.s 
I'hadruig  "  was  pledged  to  llochoof  Limerick  by  **  Mary  (Neville)  of 
the  dish,"  its  hereditary  keeper,  long  before  1840. 

136.  AuuiEiNisn  (10). — Same.  Acliinis  chapel,  1410,  Agnass^e 
Insula  in  par  do  Monasterio  Xogaylah,  1586  (Peyton,  173)  ;  Athnes, 
1589  (Jobson's  map,  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1209,  No.  36).  iSiY<>— Forgotten  on 
the  Islinid. 

137.  SuANAooLDEN-  (19). — A  parish.  In  968,  Mahon,  king  of 
Munstfr,  defeated  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick  and  Waterford  "  with 
rod  slaiiglitor**  at  Sengualainn  (Wiu^  G.  G.,  p.  9).  Sengola,  1201 ; 
Srh.'ngle,  1302;  Sotmguula,  1336  and  1418;  Sennghuolin,  1410; 
Shanagolan,  1615  ;  Shaniigoolings,  1633  (valor).=»  The  '*  old  shoulder" 
of  th(?  hill  wlu?ro  tho  village  stands  and  the  battle  arc  traditionally 
reiiicmbonMl.  Fabric — Tho  chancel  and  nave,  29  J  feet  by  21  feet,  and 
48  feet  by  25i  feet,  of  a  thirteenth -century  church  remain.  The 
east  window  was  a  handsome  **  transition  "  design,  t*.  1200.  The  nave 
has  arcades,  with  four  plain  pointed  arches  to  each  side,  and  a  curiously- 
fretted  font.  MonnmaitH — A  slab,  with  a  decorated  cross,  1545  ; 
Pierce  (Jreen,  **  killed  by  the  tories,"  1703;  AV.  Enraght,  1781; 
J(din  Morgan,  of  Dunnioylan,  1794.* 

138.  Akdankkk  (10). — Same.  Ardinuir,  1201;  Ardynnryr,  1336 
(rental);  Ardinowyr,  1420  (rental).     Site — Forgotten. 


*  S,r  ;il..o  "  Life  of  Sunan"  In  Ijouk  of  Lismore  (cd.  Slok('^^  p.  'JO'J. 

-  Till!  i.iirgago  ul"  Sfan-ula,   VVM)  (luntal;,  had  dcvoii  leiiunt.-,,   of  whom   liie 
niajoii:\  are  tallod  CMUJatai-.h  and  (.'oniKK.huch,  quite  a  '*  little  Connaught.'* 

•  There  are  terriers  <>f  .ShaiiaiJ:.)ldi.-ii,  1773  and  ISOl,  IMl.O.I.,  13  and  U. 
'  I'. M.I).,  vol.  iv..  p.  lO.I.     .S-e  idan  on  Tlalc  XVIII. 
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139.  LoGHiLL  (9). — A  parish.  Lemchaell,  1201 ;  quit  claim  of 
John  de  Penris  to  Lankyll,  1274  (B.B.L.,  xlvi);  Eoger  Waspayl 
granted  to  John  Maltravers  the  manors  of  Eadghel  and  Kilcoleman, 
and  Lochkyl,  1280  (Feet  of  Fines,  Ed.  I.,  No.  97,  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  ii., 
1778).  Lanwhull  church  destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Leamkaill,  1336 
and  1418;  Loughill,  1615  a;  Laughill,  1657  (D.S.(B.)  14).  George 
Crofts  grants  Loghill  to  Mountiford  Westropp,  1670  (Atkins  Davis 
MSS.,  Ulster's  Office,  i.,  p.  108).  The  name  means  *  elm  wood,*  or 
perhaps  *marshmallow  place*  (see  Joyce,  "Irish  Names,"  ii.,  p.  32). 
Fabric — An  early  church  on  the  hrink  of  a  valley.  Choir,  7  feet 
10  inches  by  9  feet  8  inches.  Nave,  15  feet  vride.  Only  fragments 
of  east  end,  choir,  arch,  and  south  wall  remain ;  the  latter  8  feet  by 
3  feet,  of  large  stones.  St.  Colman*s  Well  to  the  north  is  good  for  sore 
eyes(0.8.L.,  9,  p.  160). 

140.  KiLFEBOUS^  (18). — A  parish  in  Shanid;  the  church  is 
detached  in  Loghill :  Killergussa,  1201  ;  O'Fergus'  church,  in  O'conyll, 
granted  to  the  See  by  Adam  Key  ting,  1223  (B.B.L.,  xxxii.).  Bishop 
Kobert  grants  Kilmurly  and  Kilfergus  to  John  le  Persoun,  1254  (/^., 
xix.),  John  Brathnach  grants  them  to  the  See,  1296  {2b.,  Ivi). 
Kilfeargussa,  1418  ;  Kilfarasye,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  227) ;  Eilfergussagh, 
1615a;  Cil  peupsapa,  O'Donovan.  Fabric — It  stands  near  Glin,  and 
is  42  feet  by  22  feet ;  west  and  north  walls  are  down ;  east  window 
has  a  flat  arch  of  flags  inside,  and  has  a  rectangular  light  with 
inclined  jambs.  The  south  wall  has  a  rectangular  window  and  a 
defaced  door  of  rude,  hammered  stones.  Walls,  12  feet  high  by  3  feet, 
of  small  stones  (O.S.L.  9,  147). 

141.  Gun  (17) — Same.  Bishop  Hubert  confirmed  the  grant  by 
Bic.  de  Londiniis  of  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  at  Glyncorbry  in  pure 
alms,  c.  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  xxxix.) ;  it  may  refer  to  the  neighbouring 
Kilfergus. 

142.  KiLLEANT  (18).— Same.  Kyllynye,  1452  (rental).  Site^ 
Church  and  burial-ground. 


^  Besides  the  church  sites  given  below,  we  may  note  Eillacolla  (9,  17,  18;, 
three  townlands  and  Kylbecan,  in  Senede  Manor,  1298.  Inq.  of  Tho.  f.  Maurice 
(C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  268).  I  have  no  direct  evidence  of  churches  having 
stood  at  these  places. 

'  This  is  certainly  Kilfergus,  but  as  the  manor  of  O'ffargus  lay  in  Clonagh, 
1452  (rental),  caution  must  be  used  in  "O'fergus''  entries.  The  church  of 
Rathfergua  was  resigned  by  Athissell  Abbey,  1237  (B.B.L.,  p.  76)  ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  Kilfergus* 


149.  DumfOT!.!!!*  (19). — Apamh,  Dnnmolyn,  1291;  Donmelyn, 
1302;  Dnmnuilin,  1410;  Dunraolyn,  in  O'conuyll,  1452  (rental); 
OuiiTnaoUin,  1S68  and  1580  (A.F.U.) ;  BnimToylm,  1615  a; 
Killearg,  Dunmoylan,  and  Eilooulman  were  granted  to  Sir  T. 
Chambrelan,  Uay,  1670  (Act  Sett).  It  belonged  to  Uanistemegaylagb 
(lee  tupra,  134).  Fairio— The  BOnth  wall  alone  stood  in  1S40.  The 
foundationB  are  42  feet  by  IB  feet.  The  south  window  and  door  are 
defaced,  but  the  blocks  of  the  latter  show  a  round-headed,  neatly- 
moulded  door  with  rosettes  {etna  1500),  walla  11  feet  by  3  feet.  It 
was  ruined,  but  the  walls  eotire,  and  ba^  a  west  window  and  sontb 
door  in  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  p.  3) ;  near  it  is  Tobereendowney  well.  The 
nearly-levelled  dun  to  the  north  is  90  feet  across. 

1  EUtODun,  peilispi  the  Bfllstomui  (or  Ejlletoman]  ia  the  Hmor  of  Shamod, 
14fi2  (rental).  It  may  be  Coollomia  in  Eilbradran.  St.  Tomaii  wu  of  Mungret ; 
tu«  teatival  wm  July  2Sth.     The  liM  is  nov  forgotten. 

*  "  Dolmeaa  of  IreUnd,"  vol  i.,  p.  46. 

*Id  thi*  pArish  OB  find  "  Eilmoenog  piopa  Danmoylan,"  I33S,  but  no  eTidmoe 
of  ■  church. 
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150.  GoRTADBOMA  **Kyle'*  (18). — Same.  Site — A  kyle  and  a 
burial-groond,  with  a  well :  Tobereendowney. 

151.  KiLCOLMAN  (infeeior)  (19). — A  parish.  Kilcolman,  restored 
by  Athissell,  1253  (B.B.L.,  p.  101).  Kilcolman -infeiior,  1302,  1418, 
1591,  in  Toghe  Olybane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  67)  and  1615.  Fabric-- 
It  was  45  feet  by  1 8  feet  9  inches ;  the  gables  gone,  and  the  south  wall 
broken  ;  30  feet  of  the  north  wall,  10  feet  by  4  feet,  remained,  with 
a  defaced  window,  in  1840.  St.  Colman's  Well  had  a  pattern  on 
October  29th. 

152.  KiLBRADRAif^  (19). — A  parish.  Kilbradran,  restored  by 
Athissell,  1253  (B.B.L.,  p.  84) ;  Kylbraderan,  1291  ;  Kylbradrain,  or 
Xnockbraderain,  dedicated  to.  St.  Brandon,  the  abbot,  14th  May,  1410. 
Xilbraderan,  out  of  repair,  1615  b.  ;  Kilbroderan,  1633.  David 
Nangill,  vicar,  1551  (Fiant,  825).  Kilwarderan,  leased  to  B.  Cusack, 
1551  {Jb.  744).  The  Saint  is  locally  "Bradan,"  or  "Bradran,"  not 
Brandan.  Fabric — The  south  wall  of  the  choir  stood  in  1840,  but  is 
now  nearly  levelled.  Nave,  35  feet  by  17  feet  8  incljes;  choir  arch 
defaced  :  it  was  pointed ;  plain  south  window;  the  walls,  14  feet  by 
2*  feet  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  20,  O'Keefle).  On  the  low  hill  beside  the 
church  is  a  remarkable  caher,  with  earthworks  (described  Proc. 
K.I.A.,  vol.  xxiv.  (C),  p.  275). 

153.  XiLLisLONAN  Church  is  given  next  Kilbraderan  in  1638 
(Visitatio  B«galis).     Site — Unknown. 

154.  Ktllbrahrbaohe,  in  Kilbradran,  in  Toghe  Dry  nan,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  91).     Site — Unknown. 

155.  DooNDONNKLL  (28). — A  parish  in  Connello.  In  1237  the 
benefices  of  the  lands  of  Robert  Donndonenolde,*  near  Kathgel,  were 
resigned  by  Keynsham  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).  This  marks  the  founder  as 
the  earlier  Robert  of  1201  (see  also  Plea  R.,  xiv  Hen.  III.,  No.  4, 
m.  1259).  Chapel  of  the  castle  of  Robert  de  Dundonenyld,  1291. 
Castle  Robert  de  Dundonoyl,  1332,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
22nd  July,  1410;  Downdonill,  1418;  "Castro  Robti  Dondwnyll 
vocata,  Harold's  Castle,**  1 452  (rental),  whence  Cloghnarold.    Fabric — 

^  Toghe  de  Drynan  lay  in  this  parish  (Peyton,  p.  91). 

*  MissHickson,  R.S.A.I.,  xx.,  p.  164,  asserts  that  the  family  name  ot  Dun- 
dofnyld,  or  Dundonenyld  **wa8,  in  course  of  time,  abbreviated  into  Dundon.'* 
However,  the  names  overlap  as  separate  families  from  at  least  1279  to  1318  (B.B.L. 
and  PleaEoUs).  The  parish  is  called  Dondaniel  in  terriers  of  1781  and  1785, 
P.R.O.I.,  No.  46. 
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It  is  Ah  ftC't  by  18.J  feet ;  the  gabloR  fell  before  1840,  and  26  feet  < 
north  wall  remain wl ;  there  were  two  defaced  windows,  and  a  roun< 
arched  door.  Xo  burials  had  taken  place  there  since  1810  (O.S.  L.  I 
p.  165).     St.  :Nrolua's  Well  near  it. 

150.  Cloxagii  (27).^ — A  parish.  Cluonech,  1201.  Bishop  Rober 
and  Martin,  the  chaplain  of  Clounath,  made  ^^nts  1252  and  125 
(B.L.L.,  xiii.,  xviii.).  Clonagh,  1302;  Cloainech,  1418;  Clounacl 
and  Clunagli,  ruinous,  1615  u.  Cliiain  cac  or  Cluain  at  (O'Donovan 
Fahric—T\\\i  east  and  middle  gables,  and  part  of  the  north  wall  alon 
stood  in  1840,  and  appeared  to  be  late.  St.  Kieran's  Well,  with 
pattern,  on  September  9th,  stood  near  the  ruin  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  163). 

157.  KiLsc.vNyKLL'*  (28). — A  parish.  Killscanncll,  1201.  Qui 
claim  to  Kilscanyllo  by  Ade  Palmifer,  1280  (B.B.L.,  Ixix.).  Xichola 
O'Catlibuoyjr,  the  unlawful  occupant,  ordered  to  assign  the  perpetu; 
vicarage  of  Kylscanyll  to  Gilla-Seanayn  Ohalphy,  dispensed,  thoug 
the  son  of  a  priest.  It  was  void,  because  Ric.  Burchs  held  it  a  yeai 
without  oulinution,  1396  ("  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv.,  p.  530).  Kil 
scanyll.  1302;  Kystannyl,  1418;  Kiskannell,  ruinous,  1615  b.  Site- 
The  ruined  l.C.  church  was  built  on  the  old  site,  1822. 

15H.  KiLMUKRr,  OK  CooLAMORA  (28). —  Same.  Site — A  "  kyle 
burial- j;r<)und ;  the  church  stood  in  ruins  in  1839,  when  it  wa 
dem<)lishe<l  to  build  a  house. 

15U.  KiLSMATTYKE,  iu  Dcaucry  of  llathgel,  1302.  Rev.  J.  Dow 
says  '•  ('jistlrniatrix,"  near  Uathkealo  ;  but  no  such  church  is  known 

Two  ntliir  churclios,  not  in  County  Limerick,  belonged  to  th 
d(?aneiv. 

l«lo.  KiLMUitkiLV,  in  Kerry  (O.S.  3}. — In  the  barony  of  Iraght 
Conor  and  parisli  of  Kilnaughtin.  Kilniurrily,  or  Killumrille,  1201 
Killninrill,  I2*.H  ;  Kilmorill,  iu  llutligel  deanery,  destroyed  by  wai 
loOii.  i^iven  l»eforo  Rathuaficr;  Keilmily,  or  Keilmuarille,  1410 
Kilniccly,  alim  Kilmurreelie,  1615  w.  It  lies  just  over  the  border  ( 
Count  V  Limerick.  Fabric — Kilmurrily  church  measures  50  feet  b 
2o  tVct ;  walls,  2  feet  10  inches  thick,  of  small  stones.  The  eaj 
wiiuluw  is  rude,  narrow,  and  hiirh,  made  of  thin,  hammered  slabs.  ] 
is  7  tVrt   hiiili,  and  7   iiic-lu's  to    10    inches  wide,   the  jambs  slopinj 

<  ;l•IM^ll  loiiii  iili-i  \>it]i  tliv  Main»r  on)ii"ar}^us,  11-V2  «rontal;. 
•  Kl!i.h.-M    lix  .— Killfiin.-.  in  KilManiicll,  10.')')  (D.S.  (B.)  1;  ;  tlioro  is  who 
Kill'  !:iii'  i.»  .11'  N»\\  i-.i-tl-',  iiiav  li«'  also  a  clninh  .-i'..«'. 
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There  are  two  square- headed  south   windows,   and  a  defaced  south 
door.     The  rest  is  featureless  (O.S.L.,  Keny,  14  D.  11,  p.  2). 

161.  IiviscATHA,  OR  ScATTEBr  IsLAKD,  in  Clare,  in  the  barony  of 
lioyarta,  a  parish  of  Eilrush.  It  appears  as  belonging  to  the  See  of 
Limerick,  1201  (Meyler  Pitz  Henry's  Inquisition),  1408  (a  deed  in 
Brady's  ''Episcopal  Succession  "),  and  1418  (Taxatio  Procurationum). 
In  1290,  a  lawsuit  of  the  prior  of  Rathkeale  (supra,  118)  shows  how 
ample  were  the  rights  then  claimed  over  the  island  (Plea  K.,  loo.  eit). 
Bishop  O'Dea  speaks  of  ''  lands  belonging  to  Limerick,  from  that  island 
of  Iniscathy,  which  I  have  recovered  by  inquisition  ....  which 
were  not  before  me  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  church," 
e.  1410  (White  MSS.,  1658  (see  Lenihan,  "  Limerick,"  p.  564). 
Nothing  approaching  evidence  (only  mere,  but  confident,  assertion) 
has  been  advanced  to  show  that  the  Black  Book  statements  on  this 
point  are  forgeries.  The  independent  facts  show  unequivocally  that 
Archbishop  Ussher  is  correct  as  to  the  allotment  of  Iniscatha  to  Limerick. 
In  1 360  a  certain  Thomas  was  appointed  bishop  by  misrepresentation ; 
his  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops  of  Killaloe,  Limerick, 
and  Ardfert ;  it  is  there  claimed  by  Eillaloe  (Theiner,  ''  Monumenta 
Hib.  et  Scot.").  It  pertained  to  Limerick,  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  has 
since  then  been  held  by  Killaloe.  Description — B.S.A.I.,  xxxvii., 
p.  276,  T.  J.  Westropp,  and  Proc.  R.I.A.,  Ser.  iii.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  169. 

Deanery  of  Aedaoh. 

The  Deanery  covers  a  great  tract  of  hilly  country  in  Slieve 
Luachra,  and  among  the  Hi  Chonaill  and  the  Ui  Fidgeinte.  In  it  lay 
the  tribe  lands  of  Corcoithe,  or  Toghe  Gortcoythe,  round  Rathcahill ; 
Bathyn,  or  Toghe  Meaghan,  round  Rathronan  ;^  Toghe  Ogallowhoore, 
round  Evegallahoo,  in  Newgrange,  and  Tunth  Ui  Liochain,  round 
Killagholeghan.  The  royal  fort  of  Teamhair  Luachra  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfeale  and  Athlea. 

162.  Aedaoh  (28). — A  parish  in  Shanid  and  Glenquin.  Ardachad, 
1201;  Ardach,  1204.  In  1238  its  miU  was  worth  lOs.  (C.S.P.I., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  257).  Ardacha  manor  held  by  Bishop  Maurice,  1336 
(rental).  Numerous  deeds,  e,^.  B.  B.  L.,  "No.  2,  in  1272,  with 
Ralph  f.  Andrew  and  Gladouisa,  his  wife  (1290  (7J.,  vii.) ;  a  suit  of 
W.  de  Caunteton  and  John  Mouner,  "  quia  ip.  cum  al.  arbores  ip.  Willi 


^  Toghe-Meaghan,  Teaghtragh,  and  Togh-Meaghan,  Waghtragh  lay  in  Ruth- 
roDan,  Ardagb,  and  Newcastle  (Peyton,  pp.  112,  115). 
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(^  bMBO  aw  qi  Aideyah  mmmbIm)  id  vd.  100  «.,  M 
(]Iaii.IL,«d.n.,  m.18];  Avaba f. Ibar^  vidmr  «C  Thw,ll>i1 
Danuod,  eUsu  dnrar  oC  AidnK  m  (raovll,  1S«  (Cb«  J 
Az<li«li.  1303. 1410;  Ax&MbK,1418;  Ankh,  IOISa.  Mtrm  II 
SOfeetvida;  73  &at  oC  MsftnlluidSTlMtaf  awtkvdliad 
botli  ends  -wan  dmn  ik  IMO.  Hun  an  twa  aooA  iriMbwi^  I 
aaitarspoiiited, the vwtddBaed,nTa flat ^li^aiA;  Mn&4B«< 
fH8d;aUof80odBann7.    I3ia  paimn  vw  Bt  Xo^  aC  O^ 


Tlia  Dtuitij  of  ijit^. 

OnAn^st  3liispattam'WB>heldatToberUoIiu(O.S.L.9,p.69).  3 
lite  of  the  I.  C.  churoh  iraa  changed  in  1792 ;  it  Tu  oom^lstad  Ifl 
(L.H.H.,  T.,  p.  193).  In  Beeneta  ratli  near 'the  village  mu  fan 
the  fine  early  chalice  of  Ardagh,  nov  in  the  ILI.A.'  collectien.' 

163.  KiLBODAjr  (28).— Same.  Kilrodan,  with  New  Grange,  It 
(CloBe  R.);  Kilvidane,  1657  (D.8.B.  7).  Stfo— The  church  andgni' 
yard  arc  now  levelled. 

'  For  Eillaghtem,  a  pwrnble  churclt  «itei  aee  antt,  131. 


/-^ 
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164.  Rathbonan  (34,  35,  27,  28).— Parish  in  Shanid,  Coimello,  and 
Glenquin  ;  church  in  Connello.  In  1260  was  a  sxiit  between  Lismore 
and  Cashel  as  to  Ruthronan  and  other  churches  in  Limerick  (**Cal. 
Papal  Letters,"  i.,  p.  370);  Chapel  of  Maurice,  1291,  1302;  Rath- 
runan,  1410;  Capella  Mauricii,  a/iVw  Rathronan,  1418  ;  Rathronan, 
1462  (rental) ;  Rharona,  1615  b.  To  the  rectory  of  Rathronan  belongs 
the  chapel  of  Mount  Temple  (Athlea),  1645.  Site— The  modem  I.C. 
church  was  built  on  the  old  site,  1827  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  508). 

165.  Cahekmotle  Kyle  (28). — Same.     A  burial-ground. 

166.  Temple  Athlea,  OK  Athea  (34). — Same.  **  Mount  Temple  be- 
longs to  Rathrunan,"  1410  ;  "  In  Ardacha,  Ecclesia  Donergismathmore, 
alias  Eaglas  Montin,"  1418  ;  Temple  Clea  on  Le  Granogh,  or  Slelogher, 
in  Rathronan,  in  Tog  Meaghan,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  120).  A  separate 
parish,  Athee,  Athdee,  or  Temple  Clee  (73.,  p.  170).  It  may  be  the 
chapel  *Me  Monte  Maledictionis,"  1302,  as  there  is  some  legend  of  a 
curse  of  St.  Patrick  at  Athlea.  Ceampull  Qcpleibe,  locally,  Atlea  or 
Athlea,  *the  church  of  the  mountain.*  Fabric — All  its  featurea 
were  defaced  before  1840  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  74). 

167.  MoNAGAT  (36). — Parish  in  Glenquin.  In  1394,  Gerald  Ricardi, 
canon  of  Limerick,  held  Moynachy  parish  (**  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv., 
p.  476);  Moineagighea,  or  Moneyghea,  dedicated  to  B.V.M.,  Aug.  15, 
1410  ;  Monagh  Adare,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  228) ;  Monagah,  1615  ;  Mona- 
ghagae,  or  Monaghague,  1633  ;  Monegay  Molchonriah,  or  Temple  na 
Mona(Lewis,ii.,p.387),lTloinaJet),  ** moor  of  one  goose"  (O'Donovan). 
Fabric — It  is  locally  Templenamona.  The  church  is  87  feet  by  27 J 
feet.  The  east  window  has  two  cinquefoil-headed  lights,  with  a  square 
hood  and  round  splay  arch ;  the  shaft  was  broken  before  1840  ;  the 
north  wall  is  broken.  It  had,  near  the  middle,  an  ogee-headed  light, 
and  an  oblong  one  farther  to  east.  In  the  south  is  a  window  like  the 
east,  but  a  flat  splay  arch,  and  a  defaced  door.  The  west  end  had  two 
small  slits.  In  this  parish  is  Toberbanbain  holy  well*  (O.S.L.  8, 
p.  21,  P.  O'Keeffe).  The  parish  church  was  removed  to  Newcastle  in 
1775.     Monagay  was  traditionally  a  templary. 

168.  Temple  Glantan  (43). — Same.  Temple  Gleantan,  1410; 
Templeglantan,  on  Slevelogher,  "vocat  Slieve  Glantan,  in  Paroch  de 
Monagh- Adare,  in  Connello,"  1586  (Peyton,  p.  124);  Glanton,  in  Toth 
Gortcoythe  Templigh  (ibid.),  Copcoice.     Fabric — It  is  70  feet  by  30 


1  Saints  of  the  name  are  given  in  0* Clergy's  Calendar,  May  Ist  and  9th ;  the 
second  was  Bishop  of  Leighlin. 
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feet  externally ;  tlie  east  end  was  levelled  before  1840  ;  the  rest  defa 
and  overgrown  with  ash  and  thorn.  The  wall,  of  thin  slabs,  and  C 
7  feet  high.  Locally,  Teampulna  Glauntane.  Fitzgerald  mentioz 
tomb  of  the  de  Lacys'  not  extant  in  1840  (Fitzgerald,  ii.  p.  3 
0.  S.  L.  8,  p.  24).     It  was  traditionally  a  templary. 

109.  KiLLiLAGH  (53). — Same;  detached  in  Killeedy.  Kilhatl 
destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Kyllayleach,  capella  spect.  ad  Kathcahil,  141 
Toghe,  Kylheylagh  paroch  de  Monagay,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  138) ;  Jul 
laghe,  1591  'valor\     iS?7r— Forgotten  in  townland  (see  184,  infra). 

1 70.  Dkomcathmeath — Capella  in  montibus,  is  named  after  Kil 
lagh,  1418,  probably  in  same  parish. 

171.  Kaihcahill  (43;.— Same.  Rathcathel,  1291  ;  Kathkahi 
distroyed  in  war,  1302;  Rathcathill,  1418;  Rathcathyll,  in Coreoyt 
1452  (rental);  llathkaell,  iu  Toghe  Gortcoyth  (Peyton,  p.  123 
liatlicaliill,  in  Xewcastle,  1615  a.  ;  Rathcahill,  alias  Monaghagae  ^n 
Moiiagay,  which  is  given  separately),  1633.  Site — ^Forgotten  in  tl 
townland. 

172.  AsiiKYKKALK,  Cistcrcian  cell  (42;. — Parish  in  Glenqui 
Fell  liefore  902  (Book  of  Rights)  and  in  1116  (Synod  of  Rathbreasail 
It  was  a  (cU  of  Monastemenagh,  1188  ;  Feell  destroyed  in  war,  130: 
Fejil  Abbey,  0.  S.  Beniai*d,  1410  ;  grant  of  **half  the  Abbey  or  cell  < 
>'(pli(.llagh,*'  a/jVi«Feale,  1638  (Cane.  R. Hib.);  TTlainipcep  na  peil 
Site — The  1).  »S.  (R.;,  10,  sliows  the  church  as  roofless,  with  a  loft 
tow(.r  and  pointed  spire  at  north-west  angle.  It  had  a  nave  with 
south  door  and  two  west  windows,  a  chancel  with  two  south  windows 
^Some  fragments  of  its  walls  stood  in  the  graveyard,  and  are  said  to  I 
<•  111  bodied  iu  the  new  Roman  Catholic  church  (0.  S.  L.  9,  p.  143). 

173-0.  There  are  four  Killeens,  one  in  Abbeyfeale  (43),  a  secon 
in  Kilki>*ij-:a  (42;,  Killenaght,  near  Tobermurry,  in  Dromtrasna,  nort 
(43),  and  Meexakilla  in  Caher  Council  (51). 

177.  KiLLKEDY  (44). — A  palish  and  prebend,  Cilice  or  Cluai 
Opeooil,  founded  by  Itii,  daughter  of  Cennfoelad  :  she  died  569  (Vit 
H.  lta(;,  Tighornach  and  A.  F.  M.).  Cil  Ite.  810,  833,»  destroyed  b 
NorHr,8l5(\VarsG.G.,p.  15);  Kellite,  1201 ;  Kclliadch,  1204  ;  KyUyde 
1281  (Pij)u  Uoll);  Killid,  1291,  destroyed  in  war,  1302.  Boniface  1 
;i{)j>oiiit<'(l  Juliri  (Ic  Geraldinis,  clerk,  of  noble  race,  tu  pivbcnd  uf  Kilic 


'  Sfc  I'hurXIIl. 

•  J 11  hi;;;  Finnachla,  ahlmf  of  Cill  Ite,  AuA  (A.  F.  M.}. 
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vacant  by  marriage  of  Tho.  O'Grada,  1389  ("  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv., 
p.  346);  Killedy,  1418;  Kyllydc,  in  O'Conyll,  1452  (rental); 
Killeedie  churcli  in  good  condition,  chancel  thatched,  1615  b.  It  was 
in  ruins,  1655  (D.  8.  (B.),  1).  St.  Ita,  the  abbess,  530-569;  her 
day  was  January  15th ;  she,  with  St.  Senan,  was  patron  of  Ui  Chonaill. 
The  church  was  finally  burned  by  the  Rockites  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  136). 
Fabric — A  nave  and  chancel,  47  feet  3  inches  by  29  feet  2  inches  and  37 
feet  by  1 8  feet ;  the  choir  was  used  till  1800.  The  walls  were  1  Oi  feet 
by  2|  feet,  the  chancel  arch  was  pointed,  and  of  cut-stone  10  feet 
9  inches  wide,  the  other  features  modem.  The  nave  was  early 
Bomanesque ;  the  west  end  had  fallen  long  before  1840,  but  old  people 
remembered  its  door  as  round-headed,  with  several  recessed  concentric 
arches.  Walls,  \9\  feet  by  3  feet  2  inches.  Fragments  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  remained ;  the  latter  had  two  round-headed 
windows  5  feet  3  inches  and  31  feet  10  inches  from  tho  west  end. 
St.  Ita's  Well  was  dry ;  'it  was  reputed  to  cure  smallpox  in  children 
(0.  S.  L.  9,  p.  75). 

178.  Glekmobe,  oe  Stba^kd  (44). — Same.  Temple  Linew^,  orKil- 
linewee,  the  ancient  name  unrecorded.  CeanipuU  (or  CiU)  na  liin- 
;S;ine  baoic,  after  the  Dalcassian  saint,  **  the  daughter  of  Baoith,*** 
patroness  of  Kilnaboy,  near  Lichiquin  Luke,  Clare.  Lewis  (ii,,  pp. 
87,  136)  wrongly  called  it  Teampull  na  Hinghine  bugdhe,  *  of  the 
devout  daughter' ;  it  was  a  reputed  templary.  Fabric — It  was  67  feet 
by  18J  feet,  and  entirely  defaced  in  1840.  The  inner  south  wall 
had  a  late  flat  arch  of  hammered  gritstone,  and  gaps  of  two  windows ; 
the  west  end  was  featureless,  and  the  east  and  north  had  fallen  in  the 
^* great  gale"  of  1839  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  142).  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  mound  and  ditch,  which  are  well  preserved  to  the  west,  but 
barely  traceable  elsewhere. 

179.  KiLLEEN  (54). — Same,  Detached  part  in  Killagholeghan. 
SiU — A  burial-ground. 

180.  KiLLAGHOLEaHAK  (54). — A  parish.  Kelldeochaliathan,  1209  ; 
Killalechan,  1291  ;  Kellolethan  desti-oyed  in  war,  1302  ;  Killocholia- 
than,  **  spect.  ad  prior,  et  conv,  de  Kellys  (in  Ossory)  et  secundum 
antiques  rotulos  fuit  de  decanat.  de  Ardacha,  sed  novos,  de  dec.  de 


1  See /ouma;  R.S.A.I.,  xxiv.,  p.  28,  and  xxx.,  p.  409  :  Proc.  R.I. A.,  ser.  3, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  109,  139.  An  Ingen  baith  meic  Seona  tJi  Feidlimid  is  given  in  Book 
of  Lecan,  f.  44.  MacFirbis  says  that  she  was  descended  from  Aonghus,  who  was 
son  of  Cormac  Cass,  and  ancestor  of  Clan  Iffernain  (0*Quin),  in  Clare. 
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QnA!'  1418;  ¥nniighMlifihMi,  orKeOlai^  •  LiodMi^  dadrnfeel  t» 
B.T.M.,  ad  ViTM,  aev  DniBedDoi^,  1410 ;  KjHm^  WAjm  |M, 
or  KySmyi^ieole  in  QlimliMfl,  one  of  fho  m^  diunik  tog^  of 
ComMOo,'  1686  (Peyton,  pp.  181,  S45);  KiOo^UUiAn,  1618  j, 
named  after  fh^  (yTJatftaina,*  peiiiapa  Cil  a6a  liatem, 
fleU  (ODonovan).  /Ur»0— Itia46^l8etl7S8lBet,anl 
talley.  The  aoothwaU  had  partly  faUfll^  and  lud  a  duAgnradtnlev 
and  door,  with  a  flat  arch  under  a  round  arph  in  .1840.  ikn  waSk  kd 
into  a  later  sooth  wing,  14  feet  2  inehes  hj  15  feet  4  Tnrhna:  tike 
walla,  14  feet  hy  3^  feet  (O.SJ..  8,  p.  60,  A.  Cony). 

181.  Ghnr  va  Tumizn,  oi   Snzvonnn  (64).- 
tabhred,>in  KyUmyg^ll,  1686  (Peyton,  p.  244). 
chnreh  stood  near  the  modem  one  in  1840 ;  only  the 
remains. 

182.  Kewcasxu  (86).— a  parish.  Koto  Castro,  1291 ; 
miU,  worth  6«.  %i.,  and  Ticamge,  100«.,  in  1298  (CAPX,  tvL  ir., 
p.  266) ;  chnrGh  destroyed  in  war,  1802;  easUe  and  manor,  ITori 
castri  do  O'Conello,  1 806  (Plea  S.,  p.841 ) ;  Stephen  de  dynton,  panon, 
1826  (Hem.  B.,  29,  No.  686) ;  chnroh  dedicated  to  St.  Ba^id,  ILoA  1, 
1410 ;  in  good  condition,  1616 ;  CSasUeno,  altist  KewcaaUe^  on  tiha 
stream  of  Owga]Ty,%686(Peyton,p.l64)  Caiplen  nna,  ]679(AJUL). 
The  manor  was  worth  60f.  on  death  of  Maurice,  Esorl  of  Desmoad, 
1368  (Cal.  Dublin  Cas.,  p.  266).  jPUn^— There  were  two  ehaidM% 
one  of  late  seventeenth  centnry  at  Chnrchtown,  near  St.  Darid'aWelL 
The  I.  C.  church  "  is  on  the  site  of  the  other."  Order  to  chango 
churches  of  Newcastle  and  Monagay  to  Newcastle,  1776  (L.KJBL,. 

ST.,  p.  176).  The  modem  church  was  built,  1777,  by  W.,  Yiaooont 
urtenay,  who  granted  the  site.  Manument — ^Robert,  son  of  Franeis 
Lloyd,  of  Carnarvon,  died  1714.  The  castle  is  an  alleged  templaiy, 
founded  1184. 

183.  Gbanos,  ok  NxwGbuLKOs*  (36). — A  parish.    A  mill  at  Nova 
Ghrangia,  worth  13««  4i^.,  and  hand-mills,  worth  6t.  and  8«.,  in  1298 

^  t.^.,  Clonecrowe,  Kyllagh  holye  ghan,  KylUkannell,  Cng  mae  MahownjyOr 
Clanmahounde  (Mahoonagh),  Tongwylly  (Tomdeely),  Gappa* temple^  PoUa 
Neskaghc,  and  Ardagh  (Peyton,  p.  181  ^). 

'^  Tliis  clan  datCH  from  before  645,  when  Tolamhnach,  chief  of  Ui  Liathain, 
won  slain  ut  Cum  Conaill. 

-'  Gort  nu  Tiobraid.  The  scene  of  battle  fought  in  1579,  in  which  over  300 
English  soldiers  and  thirty  officers  were  slain. 

*  Th«'Toghe  Ogallawhoore  of  Peyton. 


*^-».-*« 
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(C.S.P.L,  ir.,  p.  1^58);  Nova  Grangia  destroyed  in  war,  1302; 
Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  held  the  place, 
1349  (Close  K.) ;  "Nova  Grangia  moialiu,"  1418,  or  "  de  ponte," 
1410;  up,  but  not  covered,  1615  b.  ;  Legraunsha  prope  Newcastell, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  143) ;  Le  Granshagh,  1633.  5P<^i^r®<^^»  *  granary, 
(O'DonoTan).  Fabric — It  lies  100  yards  to  east  of  the  Deel,  and  is 
62^  by  21  j^ ;  the  south  door  had  a  round  head ;  all  other  features  were 
defaced  before  1840;  walls,  12  feet  by  3  feet  2  inches  (O.S.L.,  8, 
p.  44). 

ChUBCHES   not   InENTEFnED. 

184  to  187.  KTLKTLLTinTEB,  Ktlktkbe,  akd  Kylstllen-de-mon- 
TAN,^  in  Xilleedy,  and  Kilsananleth,  in  Eathyn  (Ardagh  and 
Newcastle),  1452  (rental).  These  forgotten  churches  appear  as  for- 
merly held  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond.  ''  The  farm  of  Elilkeedy, 
with  Kylkyllinturie,  Kylkeme,  and  Eilkellyn  de  montin,  and  Eillau- 
lagh  with  Eorkoyth,"  1586  (Inquisition);  KiUaulagh  is  Killilagh 
{ittpra^  1 69) ;  Kylkyllyn,  in  the  toghe  Ogallawhoore  of  Peyton  (p.  143), 
near  Evegallahoo  townland,  perhaps  at  Killacullen ;  Eylkyllyntyer, 
at  Eilkyntogher,  in  Killeedy,  now  Cantogher  (t3.,  p.  136) ;  Kylkynre, 
at  Kilconroe  {infra,  232),  wrongly  called  Kilcoorha  on  new  maps.  I 
give  these  suggestions  with  all  possible  reserve.  Kilsananlethe  appears 
1591  and  1592  (Eiants,  5781,  &c.);  it  is  named  in  1452  as  between 
Cnoknesanath,  Knocknasnaw,  in  Abbeyfeale,  and  Nenagh,  Enaghgare, 
near  Ardagh  (D.S.  (B),  7). 

188.  Monte  Maledictionis,  a  chapel  destroyed  in  the  war  of  1302, 
given  as  between  Killeedy  and  Killilagh,  with  Feal.  Perhaps  Athlea, 
given  with  Eillocally  and  Curraghnamullagh  to  R.  Hunt,  1669  (Act 
Sett.).  We,  perhaps,  find  another  **  curse  *'  name  (MaUacht)  at  Croghni- 
moUogh  held  by  John  O'Knoghor  in  Newcastle,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  1 15) ; 
GurraghnemuUaght,  with  Glangonne  to  south,  and  Buskagh  to  west 
(Civil  Survey,  1657).  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  some  "  curse  " 
at  the  ''  mountain"  church  of  Athlea. 

189.  KiLLocALLT,  1669 — See  last  section.  The  name  seems  to 
mean  *'  Nun's  church,"  and  may  be  Strand. 

190.  KiLFiACHNA,  situated  near  Coningnibh,'  near  Mount  Luachra. 
St.  Fiachna  had  a  cell  here  at  Eillardan  (Mon.  Hib.,  p.  423),  perhaps 
«« Killard,"  at  south  edge  of  Ardagh  parish  (D.  8.  (B),  7). 

1  Perhaps  *'  de  montan"  ia  to  distinguish  it  from  Kilkyllane,  or  Kilcullan,  in 
Small  County. 

'  Perhaps  Knockanimpaha  Mountain  in  Ardagh  (O.S.,  36). 

K.I.A.  PROC,  VOL.  XXY.,  SBC.  c]  [32] 


406        .    J*nm4»v*:^  i^  X9r»t^ULAm4mi^.:.t 

Tja  Diumx  <a  Buuxuur  (Gaus). 

nw  iauuiij  eonn  the  nmaiiider  <d  Oie  ITi  Fiagnnte  nd  V. 
Cbouin  tribe  land.  Hie  littlo  tribe  of  Oon*  XnuluC  Bai  Itft  & 
taut  it  Oaroonwhide.  The  ume  of  13m  deenorj  te'faJuB.  frott  flh 
-walled  town  of  BaIIiBgaii7(aeithlnboji),  orGeith,  the'eentnotflH 
Togbfl  Oortonllai,  or  Oortodligon, 


■0.^1      ..«»» 
«aiirii.Cltttrdt.-  tCkmhtlte. 


The  Dwnarr  of  BallioguiT. 

191.  BuxnreAXBX  (28). — A  pariah  ia  Consello  Upper,  rotuid  thi 
cosBpionoos  mote-like  ridge  at  Snookflema.'  It  is  aaid  that  a  tempUi] 

1  Cnoo  FMnn,  the  repnted  TBiidenM  of  du  fairy  ktnf ,  Donn  Firinn ;  Knoek. 
ranui-tgoneU  (m  ChontiD)  in  1S»0  map  (Hudinun,  T.C.D.,  No.  SB).  The  fam 
Enoi'kflria  lasted  faidoirn  the  niaeteanth  cantur;,  andlingenamDngthepaaaaobry, 
The  other  faiir  hills  of  the  Dalcaaiian  kingdom  were  Enockainey,  from  the  ban- 
shee, Aine  :  Giean,  from  the  hanahee,  Gmn,  of  the  bright  chedts ;  Ciaganaeml 
and  TobereeTul,  abore  KiUaloe,  from  the  chief  banihee,  Aoibhill.  These  irere  all 
fairies  of  renowned  beauty,  but  the  Black  Head  in  Buiren  (Can  B<uiiie)  had  i 


^^ 
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was  founded  here,  1172,  suppressed  and  given  to  the  Hospitallers, 
1304 ;  that  a  Cistercian  cell  was  founded,  1198,  at  KUson,  or  Kilshane, 
and  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe,  "  de  petr&  fertili,"  in  Glare,  and 
lastly  a  cell  of  Augustinian  nuns  at  some  unknown  site  near  the 
village  (Lewis,  i.,  p.  114).  For  these  I  find  no  old  authority.  The 
church  is  Garthe  or  Le  Garth  in  1291,  1302,  and  1400.  It  belonged 
to  Keynsham,  1418.  Ballingharry  dedicated  to  St.  Euanganus,  Aug. 
Ist,  1410.  Pardon  to  the  church  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Lees,  of  Le  Garth, 
1846  (Pat.  E.) ;  Garthe  in  Lym,  1395  (Mem.  E.,  m.  35).  Henry  IV. 
to  the  bailiffs  and  commons  of  the  vill  of  Garth,  '^  whereas  the  greater 
part  had  been  destroyed  by  Irish  foes  and  English  rebels,"  grants 
certain  customs  to  wall  the  town,  1408  (Pat.  R.) ;  Malachi  Nadde  was 
vicar,  1550  (Plants,  491);  Ecc.  Garie,  1591;  Ballingarry,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  56)^  and  1615  a.,  '' Ballengarie,  Gkre,  or  Garrestown,  the 
advowson  being  part  of  estate  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Kensam," 
granted  to  Sir  Eobert  Boyle,  1603  (Pat.  E.);  baile  an  $appai6, 
Gardenstown  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — Part  of  the  east  gable  with  two 
round-headed  windows  remained.  It  was  disused  in  1810  ;  near  it  is 
the  well  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  60).  Parts  of  the  north 
wall  and  of  a  tower  used  as  the  M'Carthy  vault  also  remain.  The 
I.  C.  church  was  built  1820.     (See  Appendix.) 

192.  The  Prakciscan  House  op  Kilshane  (28). — Same.  Monastery 
of  St.  John  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  1410.  It  was  founded 
for  conventual  Franciscans  by  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Clenlis  (Cleanglass). 
Gerot  Baluff  f.  Philip  held  ''the  patronage  of  the  religious  house 
of  St.  Francis,  called  Kilshane,  with  a  water-mill  in  Ballingarry,  and 
part  of  Kilnemona,  in  Cldnkath,"  when  he  joined  the  rebellion,  1584 
(Inq.,  No.  54).  It  has  been  confused  with  the  Cistercian  cell  of 
Kilshanny,  County  Clare.  Fabric — In  1840  there  stood  a  nave  and 
€hoir,  39  feet  by  19  feet,  and  33^  feet  by  19  feet  8  inches,  with  a 
tower  60  feet  high,  on  two  pointed  arehes,  15  feet  high  at  the  inter- 
section. The  tower  had  ogee-headed  lights  and  an  oblong  ope  under 
the  weather- ledge  of  the  nave  roof.  The  east  window  was  large  and 
pointed,  but  the  sill  was  destroyed.  The  north  wall  was  1 7  feet  high 
and  2  feet  9  inches  thick ;  it  had  a  breach  and  a  lintelled  door.  Only 
a  few  feet  of  the  south  wall,  with  a  defaced  door,  remained  near  the 


fourth  of  loathsome  hideouaness  and  maligiiity,  Bronach,  *  the  sorrowful,'  "who 
had  her  dwelling  in  hell,  but  abode  in  the  green  fairy  hills  *'  (Wars  of  Torlough). 
See  also  Dr.  Joyce*8  **  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 
^  It  formed  the  district  of  Toghe  GortcoUigon  (Peyton,  p.  56). 

[32»] 


410  Pru^tedinQH  of  th^r  Royal  IrUh  AcaJ'tnty, 

Mtrv.  T}.f:  we*(t  tnd  of  the  nAve  waa  down,  and  ■:  tly  1 1  feet  of  rle  »i< 
walLs  arljoit'.^l  tL*r  belfry  '/J..S.L.,  b.  p.  61  .  Old  p^^ple  sar  thit  :i.f 
tow«:r  olo'^ly  r«;V:mbled  tLxitof  the  FnnciKaii  House  at  Ad&re.  Lariiii 
fetepjK-d  hattiem^ntf  and  double  lights  and  string  courses.  It  fell  i= 
1864,-  not  in  th<:  gr>:at  giJe  of  1839.  as  usually  toLL  The  ruins  are 
now  I(:v<:ll»:d  to  the  ground,  having  been  used  for  building. 

VjZ,  Ryi.AA.v-,  or  Akdaglish  '28  . — Same.  Aideaglai».  the  tradi- 
tional '•it*:  of  the  Hospitallers'  House,  near  the  well  of  St.  John. 
Site — \U  foundations  are  barely  Waible  near  the  new  Boman  Catholic 
churf:h  and  Major  O'Dell's  house.' 

10-1,  Kii.3iACOw'.30^. — Same.  It  lies  on  the  north-east  slope  of 
Knookfiema.  It  U.-longedto  Eeynsham,  but,  like  Garth,  is  not  recosE- 
niHablr;  in  the  li.-t  of  1*J37  ^B.B.L.,  p.  75).  Sybilla  de  la  Chapele  claimed 
one-third  of  Kylmecho,  Killately,  &c.,  in  1319  (Plea  R..  Keliq.  fie- 
pertory^  ;  Keilmochua  dedicated  to  St.  Colomannus,  1410  ;  Kylmocl.o, 
1418.  Kilmaooye  church  is  shown  near  '*  Knock-ftran-agonell '*  hill 
and  Kylmocyneurle  church  on  the  map,  c,  1590  (Hardiman.  T.C.D., 
No.  .0^^.  It  was  granted,  as  above,  to  Sir  K.  Boyle,  1603  ;  Eilm'crow 
(D.S.  Cli„  p.  5),  1C57.  /fl^riV?— It  is 58  feet  by  18  feet  3  inches;  the 
wallH,  2  feet  thick ;  the  east  window,  6  inches  wide ;  the  north  has  a 
round  hfrnd,  li;;ht,  and  splay ;  the  south  is  defaced,  and  the  west  end 
down.  .\  very  old  church  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  69).  It  has  also  a  second 
north  window  and  closed  door  in  the  south  wall  and  two  ambrevs  in 

m 

tlic  eaht,  oiHr  to  <-ach  side  of  the  window.  Monument — The  onlv  one  of 
note  is  that  to  Patrick  Ba^gott,  1793,  with  an  absurd  inscription.' 

I'Jo.  KiLMACow  **  Abbev  "  (30). — Same.  South  of  and  near  the 
lost,  but  further  up  the  hill.  It  stood  in  a  large  fort  or  ring 
encloKure. 

VM'i.   Kii.MACANFUkLA   (30). — Samc.     Xeilvicaniarla,    1410;  Kyll- 


>  '1  lll^  wiis  t4il«l  to  iJr.  \i»  Molouy,  of  0*I)oIIville,  by  an  old  man  who  **  heart] 
it  full." 

'Thi^  old  liuiirtu  iK'Fit  (late  Kib^,  with  tin;  O'DcU  ariud  (three  creflcent«)  on  thi 
^aUi:.  It  \«aM  rebuilt  by  ThozuaM  .sou  of  John  0*Dell,  a  Cromwcllian  officer'!,  oi 
thi*  l{r(lt'<ii(].<-)iiii-  I'.iiuily. 

'  **  A  wmflj  nil  uh"!ii  tin;  Graces  .-liinM,  Mhilal  Xatuiv  oirled  in  his  face.  Hi; 
filvri  tn  '  f  liuii^  In-hind.  I.u !  all  in  ash»'.«*  liavf  a  place.  <)  !  man,  look  or 
l)iufh'h  •  iiipiM- llitw  ,  w  ith  eager  and  unbuundt'd  paic."  The  ri'iiuted  author  via; 
a  hiilm-  .1  bin»iiiia-lcr,  \» hw  in  l^O'-'t  planned  a  rWiU)^  and  the  capture  of  Limericl 
t'a.itli-.  xSri'  Kii/-t'iald,  ii.,  p.  4'.'J.j  I  am  indebted  iur  notes  on  thia  group  o 
chuicljo  !o  l>r.  lieniv  Molouv. 
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mackenerle,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  60);  Kyllyntinerla,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  5, 
and  Petty,  71).  Fabric — **  The  Abbey,"  as  on  the  map,  but  not 
locally.  Br.  Henry  Molony  kindly  examined  the  ruin  for  this 
Survey.  It  consists  of  15  feet  of  the  west  end  and  32  feet  of  the 
south  wall,  with  a  door,  4  feet  wide,  and  a  recess  for  a  stoup.  The 
foundations  are  70  feet  long,  externally ;  the  breadth,  not  measurable. 
Other  foundations  run  to  the  north  and  east,  and  form  an  enclosure, 
115  feet  by  60  feet,  and  extend  for  50  feet  to  the  north  of  the  west 
fragment.  A  farmer,  aged  eighty  in  1897,  remembered  that  most  of 
this  church  fell  in  the  gale  on  Little  Christmas  night,  1839,  and  the 
debris  was  used  for  building. 

197.  MoBicNANE  (30). — In  same.  The  church  walls  stood  in  1840. 
Only  a  fragment  of  the  south-west  angle  now  remains. 

198.  Shanavoha,  Granagh,  ob  Balunlebnt  (33). — Same.  Sean- 
boch  Capell,  1400;  Seanboth,  with  Kilmocho  chapels,  the  Abbey  of 
Eeynsham  held  them,  1418;  Cnockseanmabothy,  1410.  St.  Kaidoc, 
•r  Aidan,  of  Ferns,  founded  Cloncagh  in  this  deanery;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  founded  this  church,  for  it  bears  the  name  of  another  of  his 
foundations,  Senboithe,  or  Temple  Shanbo,  in  Scarawalsh.^  Sean 
boice.  Fabric — Fragments  of  the  east  and  north  walls  stood  in  1840  ; 
it  is  now  nearly  levelled. 

199.  Balltgeknnaw  (38). — Same.     Site — A  burial-ground. 

200.  KiLMiHiL  (30). — Same.  South  of  and  near  Ballingarry. 
Kilmighule,  Kylsananleth  (in  Croagh)  belonged  to  its  parson  in  1452 
(rental).     Site — A  burial-ground. 

201.  LissAMOTA  (30). — Same,  ^t^ — A  children's  burial-ground  in 
the  fort. 

202.  KiLFiNNT  (30).— A  parish.  Kellnafidnaigi,  1201  ;  Kil- 
nefichny,  1302;  Keilfiny,  1410;  Kylnafynygy,  in  the  prebend  of 
the  precentor,  1418;  Kilfennie,  in  repairing,  1615  b.  Oil  pin6e, 
church  of  St.  Finneacli  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  lies  on  low 
ground  at  Ballynakill.  It  has  a  nave  and  choir,  40  feet  by  18  feet, 
and  15  feet  by  14  feet.  The  latter  was  partly  rebuilt  as  a  burial- 
place  for  the  Pigotts  in  1810.  The  south  window  is  6  inches  wide. 
The  nave  had  a  round-headed  south  vrindow,  8  feet  from  east.  The 
south  door  had  a  flat  lintel  resting  on  corbels.  The  walls  are  12  feet 
by  3  feet,  parts  of  large  old  masonry.    St.  Kieran's  Well  lies  36  yards 

1  Senebod  in  1225,  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  ii. 
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tottaiTMt   IBii—wi(    null mla,  wife  rfJtfcKBgpt^^fc^li 
«l  8b  T.  SosthwaH,  1«8S  nd  1718  CO.BJ.^  8,  |k  IS^ 

SOS.  Buxinmau(ll).— 4000.    Ai(#— AbuUL^afe^L  ■ 

304.  Gunun  (Sl)^A  puuh.    dimdeWii,  UOl. 
6.  Juobo  gnmti  ■  dher  mttk  on  Clonahin,  imd  •  llriiiiij 
«uw  (m*  9S)  to  tlu  Ct&ednl,  1258  (BJBJ., 
ttuor,    1388    (nntkl);    Clnoiunnm,     1410; 
OIonMlu»-€n-tatipI«  pariih,  tiiidarK;^teniun,  \t 
SSI)  ;  Cloainrtop,  wMtem  mradow  ((VDoon 
"  aatsu,"  1201  ?  fOrio— It  ia  odied  Tcraplai 
bf  16  feat  of  etsij,  U^e,  gnoomented  mamnaj.    Tbrn  east  ■iiiW« 
hu  ft  nnnd-liMded  lisM  ud  iplij  ol  liuMtoM.    In  Ob  rids  wdb 
anotdoiig  little  li^iti,tiienoiaidsCHwd.    Theweitdoer  hMnHnl^ 
■tone  lintel  6  feet  I7  11  feet  7  inebee  I7  8  feet  «  iaebe*  nani^ 
tiuon^  the  wall ;  tiie  JemlN«n  uulined.*    Them  u  •  liiiH  liwlia, 
infii  tWQ  nmnUieided  opei  on  tiw  met  g«Ue ;  bektwitaifltdaUng 
dft  (O.BJ..,p.  340 ;  P.  O'Kedb,  nmroa  p.  U7).    The  rimfts  «f  twa 
▼017  aneieitt  onawt  vexe  neer  it  in  1884  (Lewie,  i^  p.  t80}. 

SOS.  G«iUB(20).— A  peridi.  Cnwh,  1S91;  Oraflwwie,  ISOS; 
fiie  Tlcentge  of  Cne^  in  Com  Lym,  and  the  nunon  of  Cragji  aaA 
lajtkjtty,  taken  into  the  hand*  ^  onr  Lord  the  ISag,  1808  (Plea  K« 
101  of  zzziii  Ed.  L),  mit  of  Jotdan  Cotel  t.  Bobeit  end  leolda  Lore- 
iTBOh  about  landa  in  Ctogh,  131?  (liem.  B.,  toL  ii.,  m.  14} ;  Gmth, 
1418  and  1463  (rental);  Ciio6a&,  a  nninded  hill  (O'DonoTan). 
AifM — It  lay  in  Adametown,  and  waa  oraoifonn ;  the  ohaneel  and 
nave  both  30  feet  by  30  feet ;  the  former  fltill  in  om.  Tobereendowney 
well  wu  in  BaUinreara  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  437). 

306.  KiLizaur  (30). — Seme.  In  1390,  niit  of  John  and  Letitia 
de  la  Chapele,  and  Bobert  Stakepole,  for  dower  on  Syltenan  (Hen  R^ 
33  of  xxiT  Ed.  I.,  m.  4) ;  "  Eyltennan  and  Kyltennanle,  in  Toglia 
Crogh  on  the  Earl's  chardgeable  land,"  1586  (Peyton,  p.  71) ;  KyU 
tenan  and  Eyltennanloghe,  in  parish  of  Croghe,  1692  (Piant,  6781); 
Eilltennane,  in  Croghe,  1657  (Civil  Snrrey,  p.  30) ;  ^Uteoane 
(D.B.  (B)  9).     ^I'fo— Porgotten  in  townhmd. 

207.  Cafhoh  (20). — A  parish  in  Connelloe  Lover.  Kilma- 
oluana,  1201;  Kilmaclon,  1291,  destroyed  by  war.  1302;  Cappagh 
KilmaclQana,   1336  (rental);  Eeappagh  and  Eyapsgh-ydoly,   1400; 

'  S««  Viow,  Plflic  X. 
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Geapagh,  or  Keilnaceappug,  or  Triostane,  1410 ;  Kylmeeluanay  1418. 
Grant  by  the  Knight  of  the  Valley  off  Cappagh  Xilm^'lwony  to  Friars 
of  Askeaton,  1541  (B.B.L.,p.  144) ;  Cappagh  in  good  condition,  1615b, 
not  Clonagh,  as  by  Dr.  Reeves  (MSS.  1063,  T.C.D.).  Ceapa6, « tilled 
plot  *  (O'Donovan).  Fahrie — The  church  lies  not  far  from  the  very 
picturesque  castle.  It  is  53  feet  by  14  feet.  The  east  window  is  large, 
with  two  pointed  lights,  and  round-headed  splay  arch.  The  south  is 
pointed,  with  a  flat  splay  head ;  and  the  south  door  is  pointed.  The 
west  gable  has  a  round-headed  ope ;  walls  15  feet  by  2  feet  10  inches, 
with  parapets  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  439). 

208.  Cloitcaof  (37). — A  parish  in  Connello  Upper.  Cluonkai, 
1201,  confirmed  to  Cathedral,  1228  (B.B.L.,  Ix.),  destroyed  in  war, 
1802;  Cluaincagh,  1410;  Cluaincath,  1418;  Clonecagh  (D.S.(B)  13), 
1657.  O'Donovan  identifies  it  with  Cluain  Claidech,^  in  "  Life  of 
St.  Maidoc  "  ;  but  Cluain  Claidmech  is  given  separately  from  Cluonkai, 
and  with  DrumcoUoher  and  Clonelty  in  1201,  which  supports 
Br.  Keeves  in  identifying  it  with  Mahoonagh.  St.  Maidoc  is,  however, 
patron  of  Cloncagh  on  Jan.  31.  Fahrie — ^It  is  very  old  and  defaced. 
The  chancel  is  levelled ;  the  nave  is  37  feet  by  16  feet,  with  a  round- 
beaded  choir  arcb  1 1  feet  high,  with  broken  jambs.  Only  a  fragment 
of  south  wall,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  of  large  stones,  remained 
in  1840  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  170,  J.  O'Donovan).  It  stood  in  a  large  circular 
fort,  not  noted  in  O.S.  Letters.  Only  the  west  end  and  part  of  the 
north  wall  are  standing.  The  well  of  Tobennurry  lies  in  the  fort. 
Tobereendowney  and  Toberpatrick  wells,  with  Lachtpatrick,  are  in 
the  parish.     Monument  of  the  O'Sullivans,  1690-1708. 

209.  Ballyhahill*  (36). — ^Balisahel,  in  Garthe  deanery,  destroyed 
in  war,  1 302.     Site — Forgotten  in  the  townland. 

210.  Cloneltt' (37).— A  parish.  Cluonelti,  1201.  Granted  by 
Bishop  Bobert  to  Hugh  and  Ismay  de  Possewyk,  1254  (B.B.L.,  zvi.) ; 
Adam  Flaundrens  granted  Clonylte  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1275-80  (i3., 
p.  90),  who  had  a  suit  with  Pagan  de  Sniterby,  1280,  and  Eichard  de 
Clare  had  another  in  1317  with  Adam,  vicar  of  Clonelth  church  about 
lands  at  Clonelth  (Mem.  R.),  Clonelthy,  1302  ;  Cluainelty,  1418.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Ita  (Lewis).  Cluam  eilce,  '  plain  of  the  doe ' 


^  Claidech  was  granted  to  St.  Maidoc  by  the  chief  of  Ui  ChonaiU  Crabhra 
(Act.  88.  212). 

'  There  waa  also  a  fiallybabell  in  Kilcolman,  near  Bathkeale  (Peyton,  p.  68). 
3  The  district  of  Trean-Moyreany,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  81). 
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tnodaOad.  ItvHit<»-]rotB>n,  SSKoetbrll  Heit.  Xhsmtpl 
awlniA-WHtai^lBlllMiDn  IS40.  TbanB&vmdavkMliirtdl 
qpl^and  U^;  Iba  wnt  door,  «  itnmd  uA  «<  wJl-uat  piMn 
witti  BO  kefrtoM ;  valla  eztaad  anitii  bam  tha  -wnt  ^4  aB^  mM 
fron  ttw  eaat(03.L.,  9,  p.  167,  with  akotch). 

311.  KiizmA(S7)^ — Banw,  KiUnma, in Claaalty,  "delfapaay 
I2SS  lB.B.1..,  p.  9S),  pesbaps  tibe  XayiTiie  hdi  bj  Keradte^  W 
(A.,  p.  98);  Hmt^jny,  mUm  XjUmbj  ohnn^  141B;  ~~ 
w  KflteBiM  ofaunli,  1616.    See  Ibijue,  u^n,  taOim  S14. 

313.  ][Axoo»aB*(86).— Aparidi  in  (Henqmn.  f«— t— i  'ilaiari 
1301  (lee  wction  SOB);  Ant  id«ntifled  by  Dr.  Beem.  Suit  • 
W.  de  Laacy  and  F.  La  Petit  aa  to  ItmOmmj  (CJBJ.L,  toL  i 
Voa.  1864,  1904,  and  Cloae  JL).  ICajntannenj'  ehnvoh  jiuiimiiImi 
brEe7nabam,13S7(B3.Ib,p.76).  Inl278FhiLde  Vi«Bmenbafli 
G.  de  Kaziacia  wiUi  ■  theodua,  azohangad  vitb  "W.  TrmAat^gt  f 
another  in  Oeoonil,  called  Haooaneni  (C.S.F.I.,  -nL  iL,  p.  41S| 
Hoysrenaoh  tncnor  iaOj  pven,  1288'(ti.,  toL  iiL,  pp.  306,  8S4] 
ehimh  worth  10  maAt,  1S98 ;  dower  ia  olaimed  off  it,  Any,  laAjBi 
Bonrat  (Gaze),  and  Aidzayse  (Galway)  by  laabella,  widow  at  QiOm 
de  Oars,  1316  (FIm  B.  109  ot  viii  Ed.  II.,  m.  71).  H^torwa^ 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bqitiat,  1410 ;  ICoytawnabh  in  pnaai 
com.  Seaaemon,  141B;  Xoytawsagb  fvlly  ^ren,  I46S  (lantd 
Denii  Cahy^,  ita  prieat,  got  pardon  for  procoriug  bulla  for  the  oaBan 
of  Kilkeedy  and  rectory  of  Hotawnach,  1558  (Plant  240).  To^ 
Tawna^,  or  Mahowaagb,  I5B6  (Peyton,  pp.  36, 60, 64).  It  ia  local] 
"  T11a£uitinea6,  probably  ll1o$$oitineoA,  compna  Taooaniin  laol 
ferom"  (O'Sonovui);  otliera  give  the  form  TT1e6oTia6.'  Beevae,  hn 
ever,  giveathefoimTT1aScaihna6,  from  (he  Etates)thepip6aitinai;si 
a  tribe  of  the  Ui  Pidgeinte.  FaM»—lt  ia  69  feet  by  24  feat.  Bi 
window  was  of  gritstone  pointed,  with  one  abaft  branching  at  top  n 
bar-holea.    The  sonth  window  waa  early,  witii  inclined  jamba,  zoa 


'  CiWiTe,  in  HofBTcnKb,  il  nuned  in  I2S8  (C.8.P.T.,  p.  U)  and  in  PIm  '. 
(40  of  »vii  Ed.  I.,  m.  6,  nnd  44,  id.  10).  It  may  be  only  church  land,  not 
church.  Eillnrcady  (36)  in  same;  Eilredyr,  in  Mciyavenach,  ftc.  (C.S.P.T.,  To1.il 
p.  :^0G)  1  Eyifiercdyr«,  14fi2,  and  Peyton,  p.  64,  and  Eilgulloban,  in  Clondl 
KjUgultobnn,  1669  (Peyton,  p.  81),  may  aln  not  be  a  church. 

'  R.S.A.I.,  vol,  xi.  (18TD],  p.  620.  The  author  nrguea  etronily  in  faToar 
thp  lupcrioritj  of  tbia  form  to  that  given  by  O'Donoyan. 
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head  and  mouldings  ;*  south  door  and  other  features  defaced ;  walls, 
12  feet  hy  3  feet  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  46,  A.  Curry). 

213.  Cbomxan. — Same.  The  chapel  is  named  as  in  Garth  deanery 
under  Tho.  de  Clare,  c.  1280  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  205),  1418,  and  in 
Moytawnagh  manor,  1452  (rental).  It  was  held  at  the  rent  of  a 
sparrow-hawk  hy  Maurice  de  Lees  as  part  of  Moyarenach,  1288. 

214.  Matne  (45).— Same.  A  reputed  templary  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  336). 
Mayne  (not  Mayrine,  which  is  also  given),  surrendered  by  Kcynsham, 
1227  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).  Site — Forgotten.  There  is  a  castle  site,  and 
a  legend  of  a  ghostly  thresher. 

215.  EiLNscALLY,  iu  Moytawuach,  1452;  perhaps  Maymolcally 
church,  next  Ifayne,  1237  {loc.  eit.).     (See  188.) 

216.  Balltkilmobk  (45). — Ssune.  A  **  kyle  '*  used  for  burial  till 
1830,  but  levelled  by  1840. 

217.  Aglisf(45). — Same.  Near  Feohanagh.  Possibly  Aglissimona, 
1410and  1615  b  ;  A glassnagroman,  in  Tawnagh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  52)  ; 
Aglishemonagh,  1633.  It  was  in  Eathkeale  Deanery  in  1615.  Site — 
A  burial-ground.'     (Perhaps  Cromman  :  see  213.) 

218-220.  KiLMACSNEHTK,  Kylobdait,  akd  Kilconleihe,  1288 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257),  between  Moytauenach  and  Corkoygh ; 
Eilmcsnewyn  Kilcredan,  and  Kilconleth,  in  Corkoyth,  1452  (rental)  ; 
Xilkrydan,  Kilmacsalwyn,  and  Kilconleth,  1584  (Inq.).  Sites — 
Unknown. 

221.  Dbomcolliheb  (54).— Parish  in  Connello  Upper.  Drum- 
coUechaellor,  1201;  Drucolthill,  destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Drom- 
coUuehuir,  1410;  Capella  Dromcolkylle,  in  Corcomohid,  1418; 
t)pomcollacaip,  or  Opomcolcoille,  *hazelwood  ridge' (O'Donovan). 
Dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  Fabric — 55  feet  of  the  sides,  with  the 
east  gable,  remain.  The  church  was  2 1  feet  wide.  The  east  window 
had  round-headed  splay  and  pointed  lights  ;  the  muUion  gone  in  1840. 
There  were  two  south  windows  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  58,  A.  Curry). 

222,  Clowcbew  (54). — A  parish.  Cluencrema,  1201 ;  Cloncrew, 
destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Cluaincreama,  1336  (rental);  Cluoincreu, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  1410 ;  Cluaincreama,  1418  ;  Clucruiagh, 


1  Illuttration,  Plate  X. 

-  Even  in  1805  Aglish  glebe  had  only  *'  a  small  burial  place  on  the  premises,  but 
no  remains  of  there  ever  being  a  church.  There  are  three  ash  trees.**  Limerick 
Terriers,  P.R.O.I.,  No.  13. 
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alias  Clc^crowe,  1633;  Cluaincpearh  (O'DonoTon).  J^mhrie — It  is 
47  feet  by  16  feet ;  only  the  ends  remained  1840.  The  east  window, 
yery  old,  with  lintelled  splay  and  angular  head  of  two  stones ;  walls 
3  feet  thick,  of  small  stones.  It  still  stood  in  1901.  (O.S.L.,  8, 
p.  161).' 

223.  EiLBOLAKE  (54). — A  parish,  of  which  a  fragment,  with  (I 
think)  no  church  site,  extends  from  over  the  Cork  border. 

224.  KiLMEEDT  (45). — A  parish.  Kelioda  orKeilmide,  inArdagh, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ida,  abbess,  Jan.  15, 1410 ;  Kyllmyde,  in  Corkemohur 
and  Polemynterquyller,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  46).  It  also  mentions  Keilina, 
alias  Pailis,  in  Gkurth ;  and  as  Eilmeedy  is  in  Pallis  townland,  the  first 
may  be  a  confusion  with  Eilleedy.  The  patroness  of  both  is  yariantly 
named  Derthrea  or  Deirdre,  and  (after  her  profession)  Ita  or  Hide. 
Fahrie — It  was  appropriated  to  vicars  choral,  andrebmlt  in  1665,  and 
again  in  1837,  as  church  of  the  union  of  Corcomohide. 

225.  EiLMUBBT  (46).— Same.  Confirmed  to  Mac  Enery,  1605  (Pat 
R.);  Kilmure,  1657  (D.S.(B),  5). 

226.  KiLcoLMAN  (46) — Same.  The  ruined  church  shown  in  1657 
(D.S.  (B),  5,  and  Petty  71). 

227.  CoKcoHOHiDE,  OE  Castleiown'  (38). — A  parish.  Records  of  the 
manor  are  very  abundant  from  before  1276,  when  Maurice  f.  Manrice 
granted  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Tho.  de  Clare,  at  the  rent  of  a  soar-hawk 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  No.  420).  De  Clare  and  his  wife  Juliana  granted 
Corkeinoyd  church  to  the  Cathedral,  c,  1276,  and  Juliana  surrendered 
its  adyowson,  1287  (B.B.L.,  pp.  93,  97).  Granted  to  the  deanery  (i^., 
pp.  98,  99).  A  weekly  market  was  established  1284  (^C.S.P.I.,  vol.  ii., 
Ko.  2283).  The  manor  was  held  by  R.  de  Clyfford,  1344  ;  and  Tho. 
deClyfford,  1389  (Chancery  Rolls).  The  church  was  destroyed  in 
war,  1302;  Dionis  O'Dowda  was  its  vicar,  1388  (Pat.  R.).  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Purification,  Feb.  2,  1410.  Copcaniui6eac  in  1420 
(O'Huidhrin).  Mac  Eneiry  built  its  castle  in  1349 ;  the  tribe  was 
confirmed  in  its  lands,  1605,  which  were  confiscated,  1688.  It  was 
eventually  purchased  by  Capt.  G.  Conyers,  1703,  whence  its  present 


'  Vir-w  OTi  Plate  X. 

-  Possible  (.hutch  .sites,  but  without  proof,  may  be  at  Kilrhus,  in  Corkmoyth, 
hold  ])y  T.  d«  Clare,  and  claimed  by  John  de  Marisci;?  for  Desiderata  de  Mariseis, 
who  held  it  from  do  Clare,  1207  (Plea  R.  *26  of  xxiv  Ed.  I.,  m.  46  d.) ;  Kilchantain, 
in  hume.  ii»  ar  the  edge  of  Cloncagh  (l).f^.(B)  2)  ;  and  Killickydonnell,  near  Kil- 
gobenet,  1012  (Pat.  R.,  p.  19S,  and  D.S.  (B),  2). 
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name/  Castletown  Conyers,  has  superseded  Castletown  MacEncry 
on  the  maps.  Fahrie — The  ruined  church  is  in  the  demesne  of  Castle- 
town Conyers.  It  is  120  feet  by  26  feet  9  inches  inside;  the  walls 
are  3^  feet  thick  and  14  feet  high.  The  east  window  is  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  a  mullion  of  seven  blocks,  and  two  high  round-headed 
lights.  There  is  a  small  slit  beside  it  to  the  north.  In  the  south 
*wall  are  a  pointed  door,  a  broken  window-ope,  and  a  window  with 
two  pointed  lights  near  the  east  end.  The  west  gable  has  a  small 
window,  and  the  north  wall  a  pointed  door  leading  to  a  sacristy.  The 
Conyers'  burial-place  is  in  the  west  of  the  church.'  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  186.) 

228.  KiLGOBNET  (46).— Saine.  Kilgobenet,  1612  (Pat.  B.,  also 
D.S.  (B),  2).  >SiY#— The  well  of  St.  Deriola  and  St.  Gobnet's  fort 
remain. 

229.  KiLLACOLLA  (46).— Same.  Killehalla,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  43). 
Site — An  infants'  burial-ground. 

230.  Cappanihane  (38). — Kilgoban,  in  Cappane-anth.,  1657 
(Petty,  71;  and  D.S.   (B),  2). 

231.  MoYATHA,  or  Moyalthi,  church,  destroyed  in  war,  1302 ;  given 
in  Corkomohid,  1418. 

232.  KiLCONROE,  OK  "  KiLCOOKHA  "  (44). — Kilkenro,  part  of  Kil- 
leedy  manor  in  1298  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260);  Kylkynre,  in 
Corkoyth,  1452  (rental);  Kilkonrough,  1522 (Fiant,  5781);  Kilconra, 
1601  {ib,,  6487);  Kilconroe,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  1 ;  andPetty,  71).  The 
local  name  is  correctly  Kilconroe. 

233.  OuGHTLOUGHLiNTAMPLE,  in  Corcomohidc,  161 2  (Pat.  E.,  p.  198). 

The  Deakert  of  Kilmalloce. 

This  district  covers  the  Barony  of  Kilmallock,  with  parts 
of  Coshmagh,  Connello,  Coshlea,  and  Small  County ;  it  is  the 
ancient  TJi  Cairbre.  It  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  present  county.  The  seats  of  the  Dal- 
cassian  kings,  from  the  days  of  the  prehistoric  Oilioll  Olum  (third 
century)  to  Christian  times,  lay  in  the  Maigue  Valley  round  Brureo. 
There  also  the  0*Donovans  (Ui  Donnabhain)  ruled  in  later  times,  as  the 
Dalcassian  power  centred  more  and  more  in  Clare.     The  Dalcassians, 

^  It  was  the  centre  of  the  old  **  Toghe  de  Clonhennerye  *'  (Peyton,  pp.  41-653). 
It  covered  Eilmeedy  and  Corcomohide,  and  was  confirmed  to  J.  Mac  Enery,  1607. 

^  The  magnificent  abbey,  mentioned  by  Arcbdall  and  Harris,  was  probably  only 
this  ruin. 
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as  we  saw,  had  a  shadowy  right  to  alternate  snccession  at  Caahel ;  but 
their  successful  attempt  to  annex  the  southern  part  of  Connangfat 
(the  later  Thoinond)  drew  them  northward  to  Singland  by  430 ;  to 
Killaloe  by  680  (and  to  Clonroad  by  1230),  losing  their  hold  on  Cashel 
till  the  days  of  the  great  sons  of  Kennedy — ^Mahon  and  Brian,  950. 
They  paid  no  dues  to  Cashel,  save  the  heroic  right  alluded  to  in  a  poem 
of  Cormac  mac  CuilleDan,  king  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  ante  902  : — 

'*  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  hoets  of  Lnghad's  race 
To  lead  the  hattalions  of  the  host  of  Mumhan, 
And  afterwards  to  be  in  the  rear 
In  coming  from  a  hostile  land. 
It  is  not  fealty  that  is  required  of  them, 
But  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Cashel. 
It  is  not  rent — it  is  not  trihnte — as  has  heen  heard, 
It  is  not  fosterage  or  fosterage  fee."^ 
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'  Wars  G.  and  G.,  p.  55.     Book  of  Rights,  pp.  67,  71. 
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They  received  (sole  proof  of  a  subordioate  position),  when  not 
kings  of  Cashel,  ten  steeds  and  dresses,  two  rii^,  and  two  chessboards^ 
The  kings  of  Bnirigh  (O'Donovan)  got  seven  steeds,  wine-horns, 
serring-youths,  and  bondmaids  from  Cashel,  and  ten  ''brown- red 
tonics,"  and  ten  ** foreigners  without  Irish"  from  the  Ard  Kigh. 

The  king  of  Cashel  was  supposed  to  hold  the  forts  of  Brughrigh, 
Mulchear,  Claire  (Dunglare  fort),  Drumfinghin,  with  Treada  na  Eigh 
(the  triple-ringed  mote  of  Xilfinnan).  On  the  borders  of  the  district 
they  also  claimed  the  forts  or  residences  of  Dun  Gair  and  Lough  Ceann 
(at  Lough  Our),  and  Ratharda  (suird),  or  Eathurd  (see  supray. 
section  32).^ 

The  deanery,  though  (as  was  usual)  taking  its  name  from  the  walled 
town  and  castle  of  Kilmallock,  was  also  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
monastery  and  church. 

234.  SS.  Feteb  and  Paul's  Collegiate  Chubch,  Eilmalloce  (47). — 
A  parish.  We  include,  as  before,  the  salient  points  of  the  history  of 
the  place.  It  has  been  long  usual  to  equate  Ptolemy's  MayoXiKw 
with  the  Cilino6eaUo5,  or  EilmaUock,  from  which,  despite  the  errors 
of  his  map,  it  is  not  very  divergent.  Of  late,  Magolicon  is  asserted 
to  be  Cashel,  but  no  proof  is  given;  and  ''Mag"  is  evidently  a 
plain,  not  a  high  rock,  like  Cashel.  Mo  Cheallog,  or  Da  Celloc,  is 
evidently  a  clerical  name,  but  of  a  somewhat  misty  legendary  saint, 
said  to  have  died  about  639.  The  place,  to  resume  our  study  of 
facts,  is  Cilt>a6elloc,  in  1028;  CilTno6ealloc,  1050;  Kilmechelogg, 
1201.  Deeds  then  become  very  numerous :  e.^,  in  1206  King  John 
orders  an  inquiry  to  find  whether  Kilmallock  Castle  and  the  cantred  of 
£arbry  belooged  to  the  kingdom  of  Cork  or  that  of  Limerick  (C.S.P.I., 
vol.  i..  No.  289).  In  1221  fairs  were  licensed.  The  Black  Book 
gives  many  deeds,  e.g.  final  concord  of  David  de  Barry  about 
Eillocia,  1266  (ii) ;  Claricia  f .  Pagan  to  Bishop  Hubert  and  his  burgesses 
of  Kylmallc.  names  the  families  of  Gule,  Ermeyor,  Blunde,  Brice, 
Long,  "White,  Tabemar,  Innew,  Tanner,  Somerford,  Brun,  Wild, 
Karleys,  Prendergast,  1222-30  (xx).  In  1235  G.  de  Mareys  injured 
Eilmallock  church  lands  (p.  17);  1276,  quitclaims  of  T.  de  Clare 
(xxiv);  charter  of  W.  F.  Martin,  1222  (xxv) ;  of  Ger.  f.  Milo  and 
Claricia,  his  wife,  1222  (xxvii);  the  mill  restored,  1248  (xxx).  An 
important  set  of  deeds,  unfortunately  undated,  c.  1280  (pp.  63-72)^ 
mentions  many  streets,  lands,  and  holdings,  *'the  main  street  on 
the  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,"  via  regalia 

1  Book  of  Eights,  pp.  87,  95. 


4M  F^^mdmfi  ^  tie  Mo^  LiA 


■■Ij^tteenMi^afllffte^lte.    Sie.  Sloffilwwlkai 

tt0  4tli  d^  (Mfaif»  ol  St  Jobs  Bi^Ciil,  ISU)  a  the 
«f  TIlMiinllflk  (p.  87).  Tbe  tmmmifat  of  tke  diiptttad 
dirted  tliiro  (p*  lOS),  ad  a  gmt  «f  Bidiop  HUNrt  to  J. 
dr  UbMnoek,  1338  (p.  1»).  In  IMl  B.  Dollnd,  mIl, 
to  be  etieaedlor  of  TietfTiAj  pnlwDd  of  Bdlyoolliaa,  and 
▼iourot  CNBL  Peter  end  Peol't,  EhMDock  (F)q«l  Bolit,  L,  p.  Mt). 
Tliednneh  wee  enleiiodbj  Hear.  lOcnld,  18S0.*  Bee.deK7lIedi» 
1418|  ded.  to  88.  Peter  end Bnil,  1410.  ''Don.  8.PlBtrideXilMl* 
]oekf  oollegiata  eedeiiey"  with  dosster,  haU,  baSdrngUi  and  eechari^ 
1684  (H88.  T.C.D.,  P.  4.  86).  The  dmreh  wat  the  ooMe  of  Am 
enrrender  of  Jemeo  Pftnaaniioe,  of  I>omond»  to  Penoti  and  of  Urn 
ferrice  attended  by  Jameo,  eeil  of  Downond,  iritiieh  lod  to  oo  oopone  in 
ontbreok  of  bio  late  adberante.  In  1667  Kflmallook  waa  "toldSf 
^  minod  and  nninbaUted.''  (DJ9.  (A),  616) ;  tee  elio  nup  (61>* 
*  IhMc^Ask  intorostingendniMBTe  bnQding  within  the  town  wall,  m 
the  brink  of  the  Lnbagh  stxeam.  It  has  a  ohanoeli  49)^  loot  bj  96^ 
feet,  with  a  laige  fl?e-li|^t  eett  window^  and  otOl  in  we.  The  nate 
bat  dda  aadae,  with  plain  ercedee  of  four  pointed  exoheo  to  each  ndob 
and  ie  80  feet  by  66  foot  The  weet  window  hat  three  large  li^to^  aad 
below  it  is  a  weUnnoiilded  pointed  door  of  early  thirteenth  eentuy. 
Embedded  in  it^  at  the  end  of  the  north  azeade,  is  a  much  modifled  but 
andent  Iridi  ronnd  tower,  now  battlemented,  with  a  door  on  the  gronndy 
and  covered  thioUy  with  ivy  since  I  first  examined  it  in  1878.  Then 
are  a  broken  porch,  the  inner  door  of  «•  1420  with  crockets,  and  a  side 
chapel  with  late  insertions.  JUmummU — John  Yerdon  (pat  np  by 
Sir  W.  Ooppinger),  1614,  and  his  wife  Alsona  Ealy,  1626 ;  Thmnas 
Pitegerald  and  Joane  Burke,  1680 ;  Maurice,  their  son,  and  his  wifs 


1  A  kter  but  important  dooument,  ''  Forfeited  houses  in  the  town  of  Kflasl* 
looke,*'  Septnnberi  1664,  names  seyenl  streets  and  spedfles  the  houses,  whether  of 
stonoor  mud,  the  gardens,  and  tenants ;  it  notes  the  ruined  castle  in  the  High  strssL 
••  limeriok  Terriers,'*  P.R.O.I.,  No.  40. 

"  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  Augustinian  House ;  but  the  1410  list  gries 
**  the  Monastery  of  the  Regulars  of  St.  Augustine  in  Kilmallock  "  as  separate 
Croni  '*  tho  collogiat«  and  parish  church  .  .  .  dedicated  to  t  .  .  Peter  and 
Paul.**  An  abhoy  called  **  Flacispaghe  "  liad  been  demolished  befoie  1586  (Inq. 
xxix  Elix.) :  perhaps  **  Ijackanaspike,"  as  in  section  236. 

"  A  fallen  dolmen  of  three  large  slabs  lies  behind  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch  in  *  *  Limerick  Field  Club," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  282 ;  but  was  first  noted  by  Rev.  J.  Dowd. 
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Elenor,  1635  ;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Webb,  1684 ;  Laurence 
^acNamara  and  his  wife  Mary  Fitzgerald,  1754  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Chidley  Coote,  1781. 

The  College  held  the  livings  of  Cloncagh,  Clonelty,  Corcomohide, 
Crecora,  Kilfergus,  Kilgobbin,  Kilmoyland,  Kilteamy,  and  Morgans, 
with  Chapel  Minet,  and  half  Chapel  Martin. 

235.  St.  Johk's  Chapel. — Same.  "  Vicus  S.  Johannis  "  is  named  in 
Kilmalloc,  e.  1270  (B.B.L.,  p.  71);  church,  ''between  the  bridge  and 
St.  John's  gate,"  1410. 

236.  St.  Mochkalloo's  Church. — Nic.  Kerdiff  has  fled  to  the  church 
of  St.  Myhallok  at  Kylmehalloc,  1318  (Plea  R.,  116.,  m.  35). 
*'  S.  Mathologus,  on  the'  hill  of  Kilmallock,">  1410.  i^a^V— The 
foundations  of  large  blocks,  but  only  a  couple  of  feet  high  in  1840, 
and  3  inches  thick,  and  measure  22^^  feet  by  12  feet  3  inches ;  they 
lie  on  a  rising  ground. 

237.  The  Dominican  ComrEKT. — Same.  In  October,  1291,  the 
Dominicans  entered  on  a  plot  of  land  given  by  a  burgess  of  Eilmallock, 
but  they  were  violently  evicted,  and  their  house  destroyed  by  the 
bishop's  retainers  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  No.  962).  It  is  alleged  that  the 
convent  was  founded  that  year  by  Maurice  Lord  Offaley,  or,  as  de 
Burgo  says,  by  a  second  son  of  John,  of  Callan  (1260).  In  1318 
William,  bishop  of  Imelac  (Emly),  accused  of  taking  a  box  of  silver 
out  of  the  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers  at  Eilmallock  (Plea  R.,  123 
of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  30).  In  1648,  Father  David  Fitzgerald  and  a  lay 
brother,  David  Fox,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Republicans.  For 
other  items,  see  ''  Hibemia  Dominicana"  and  the  ''  Monasticons."  It 
was  granted  to  Nicholas  Miagh,  '^  sovereign  "  of  Eilmallock  and  the 
commonalty  (Ap.  24,  xxxvi  Eliz.),  being  the  Dominican  House,  with 
a  church,  cloister,  room,  buildings,  an  orchard,  and  three  gardens, 
eleven  acres  in  Eilmallock,  and  a  water-mill  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  E.  425). 
Fabric — ^An  interesting  ruin  with  a  beautiful  church.  The  chancel  is 
66^  feet  by  24  feet,  with  a  fine  five-light  east  window,'  six  south 
windows,  and  a  canopied  tomb.  The  nave  had  a  side  aisle,  the 
arcade  of  which  has  fallen,  with  a  west  window  and  pointed  door,  a 
north  clerestory,  with  an  unusual  round  window,  and  a  two-aisled 
transept  with  two  side  chapels,  and  a  beautiful  reticulated  window. 


1  Laokanaspike,   or  Parcell    of  the  Bishop,   near  the  Hill  of   Kilmollock. 
•'Limerick  Terriers,"  P.R.O.I.,  No.  42. 
^  View,  Plate  XI. ;  Plan,  Plate  XVII. 


robbed  b;  Patrick  de  Lew  {%b.,  123  ot  xi  Edward  II.,  m.  36). 
Bnuy  dedicated  to  Bt.  Mamchln,  1410,  B.S.  (A),  map  32,  41.  SH*-~ 
The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  old  site. 

240.  £iLU(Acoi(AitBt,  1201,  given  next  Eilmallock  and  EmlygreiuD, 
and  Beparately  from  Cluencomarda,  or  Cohnanswell.  Perhaps  Hakmys 
or  Kilcomgan.    See  infra,  aection  242. 

241.  CoLHANawiLL,  OB  Cloncouki  (46). — A  parish  in  Coehmagh, 
CLuaincori)oipt>i,  where  the  coarb  and  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  were  taken 
by  the  "  Dance," 845 (Wars  G.  O.j  p.  IS);  Cluaincomapbae  1I73-. 
(Contin.  Tigemach);  Cluencomarda,  1201 ;  Thomaa  Payell  gets  prcK 
tection  at  Clonconre,  1404  (Pat.  B.);  charter  of  Clonconrtha,  Ooit- 
netroBsi,  Ellcurnan,  ftc,  granted  to  see,  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  p.  132); 
Cloncorth,  1291 ;  Clonconrry,  or  Clontorthy,  half  once  belonged  to 


'  One  ot  the  firepUoes  ii  ihowD,  Plata  XI. 

'  fiectory  of  Tankuditown,  or  BaliUuksrd,  or  BoUiD«townkanl,  bdonned  b 
Treuuierehip,  1773  :  "  Limeiiok  Teiiien,"  P.E.O.I.,  No.  17. 
3  With  CaUiynliiiuthiii,  BsUycuUen,  Ac 
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Bifibop  of  Cloyne,  dedicated  to  St.  Colomannus,  24th  Noyember,  1410  ; 
CluaincoTirtha,  1418;  Cloncouro,  1615;  Cloncoraha  on  1667  maps, 
(D.8.(B.),  8).  Fabric— It  is  61  feet  by  21^  feet ;  the  east  wall  and  part 
of  the  south  had  fallen  before  1840.  The  south  door  had  a  flat  arch 
inside,  and  a  pointed  head,  cut  out  of  two  stones,  outside.  The  well  of 
Tobercolman  gives  the  parish  its  name.  It  lies  100  yards  to  the  south 
and  under  a  large  sallow  tree  covered  with  rags  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  287, 
A.  Curry). 

242.  Hacxmts  or  Kilcotn  (56). — A  parish.  Phil,  de  Prendergast 
and  Henry  de  Capella  had  suit  about  tenements  in  Acmys,  1297 ; 
Sybilla,  widow  of  said  Henry,  claimed  thirds  of  Akynnys  in  Ocarbry, 
1309  (Plea  R.  34  of  xxt  Ed.  I.,  and  Reliq.  Kepert.,  p.  32) ;  Keilchuain 
de  Achinis,  1410 ;  Hakmys,  alias  Eylcommon,  1418 ;  Eilcoyn,  alias 
Haknis,  1615.  It  was  from  early  times  united  to  Eilpeacon.  Site — 
Forgotten. 

243.  KiLcooAN. — It  is  given  apart  from  last  in  1418.  Kellcomgan, 
1201.  The  advowson  of  Kilconigon  with  EflSn,  1240  (B.B.L.,  iv.) ; 
Eeilchomogan,  or  Eeilinghon,  1410 ;  Eylcogan,  1418 ;  Kilcomgon, 
1615.     Sits— Forgotten. 

244.  KiLBREEDT  MiNOB  (47). — A  parish  in  Coshlea.  Kylbrigd 
Minor,  1291 ;  Kilbride,  1302  ;  consent  to  divide  the  land  of  Tancardus 
Kussell  in  Kilbride  Minor,  Jordan  Prendergast  had  enfeoffed  him  1329 
(Plea  K.,  149  of  xviii  Ed.  II.,  m.  20).  Kilbride  Minor  dedicated  to 
St.  Brigid,  Feb.  Ist,  1410.  Also  1418  and  1615.  Fabric— It  had  a 
nave  and  choir  30^  feet  by  20  feet  9  inches,  and  23  feet  by  20  feet 
9  inches.  The  middle  gable  and  sides  of  the  choir  stood  in  1840. 
There  were  two  south  windows,  one  with  two  heads  ending  in  a  cusp* 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  gritstone  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  284,  and  sketch).' 

245.  Effik  (47). — A  parish  and  prebend  in  Coshmagh  and  Coshlea. 
In  c,  1240  Bishop  Hubert  granted  to  G.  de  Prendergast  the  advowsons 
of  Killonigan,  Kilbygly,  and  Effyng (B.B.L.,  iv.).  Maurice  deBupefort 
granted  back  the  church  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1287  (ib.,  p.  113),  who 
assigned  it  to  support  two  vicars  at  60«.,  to  say  masses  for  M.  de 
Bupeiort  and  others,  1287  (t^.,  pp.  111-113).  John  of  Kent  grants 
it  first  fruits,  worth  lOOs.  (C.S.P.I.,  iv.,  127);  John  de  Troye,  late 

^  As  at  St.  Kieran's  Church,  Gape  Clear,  Cork  ;  a  somewhat  similar  window, 
but  with  side  cusps  as  well  as  the  central  one,  is  found  at  Kilbride,  County  Mayo. 
See  sketch,  O.S.L.,  Mayo  (14  £.  18,  p.  468). 

>  See  View,  PUte  Xlll. 

R.I.A.  PBOO.,  TOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  c]  [33] 


mclined  jambs.*     Tobereendowney  Well  is  in  BaUfshaiieboy,   and 
Lady's  WeU  in  BaUyshanedehey  (0.8.L,,  8,  p.  314). 

248.  BituKOADDT  (48).— A  parish.  Balygady,  1291-1302. 
John  le  Troy  held  tbe  living,  1378  (see  245,  »upra).  The  Pope 
ordered  that  Ric.  Bondwill,  priest,  be  g:iTen  a  canonry  and  the  per- 
petual vicarage  of  Ballagudy,  worth  10  m.  Grant  was  treated  as  void, 
and  transferred  to  Thomas  de  S.  Jacobo,  1394  (Cal.  Papal  L..  iv., 
p.  471);  Ballinghaddie  dedicated  to  B.V.U.,  1410;  Ballingaddin, 
1657  {D.S.  (A),  57).  bai lean JaGaifte,  traditionally  "town  of  the 
Black  Thief,  O'Dubhan  "  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  has  a  nave  and 
choir  3d  feet  4  inches  by  23  feet,  and  29  feet  by  17^  feet.  The  west 
gable  and  aides  of  the  nave  remained.  The  two  windows  and  door  in  the 
south,  and  one  in  the  north,  were  defaced  before  1840.  There  was  an 
oblong  light  in  the  gable  walls,  10  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches,  of  regular 
masonry  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  293). 

'  la  1391,  or  IfoyntchyghMha,  139S,  pcriiapa  BatbcahiU  (HoiugagM,  16S3), 
and  not  Monagay;  u«  lectioiu  ISl  and  171,  Wfrn. 
'  lUuttmtioD,  Plate  Z. 
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249.  KiLiiiHiL  (47).-^Same.  /St^— Forgotten ;  but  Well  of 
St.  Michael,  Toberveheel,  is  shown. 

250.  Fabticles  (56). — A  parish.  It  is  of  late  origin,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  formed  of  portions  of  other  parishes.  ''  The  par- 
ticles, viz.,  Chapel  Mortel,  Suycahill,  Duynirish,  and  Dungadamon,*'* 
1 607,  granted  to  £d.  FitzHarris,  with  the  churches  of  Darragh,  B  allin- 
garrie,  and  Eilfloyne,  and  the  lands  of  Kilfynan,  Darragh,  and  Eil- 
cruoyg,  or  Kilcrowe  (Pat.  K.,  an.  xi  Jac.  I.,  Ln.).  Lewis,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  no  cited  authority,  says  (vol.  ii,,  p.  457)  that  the 
parish  consisted  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbeys  of  Butte  van  t, 
Kilmallock,  Monastemenagh,  and  Adare  (Map,  D.  S.  (A),  59).  We 
may  deal  separately  with  its  churches. 

251.  Laxthencetown,  or  BtOssabd  (48). — Nova  villa  Lauren tiston 
et  Effyng.  1296  (Plea  E.).  1655  (C.  8..  p.  21).  SiU—Die^  trace  of 
a  church  remains,  and  is  marked  on  1840  map. 

252.  Saichaihill  Chapel,  1410;  Sithcathyll,  1418,  with  Kilflin, 
Suycahill,  1607;  CapelladeSochell,  1615.  /St ^—Forgotten.  Perhaps 
Sunville,  with  St.  Anne's  Well. 

253.  MoBTLESTOWN  (56). — Same.  Martelestown  juxta  Gosiston, 
1317  (PleaR.  119  of  x  Ed.  II.,  m.  25,  and  Mem.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  8) ; 
Martes,  or  Mortalestown,  1410;  Capell  Martell,  1418;  Mortilleston, 
1577  (Fiant,  3250) ;  Chapell  Mortell,  in  Particles,  1607;  Mortells- 
town  and  Eilcroig,  in  parishes  of  Eilfinnane  and  Particles,  1657 
(D.S.  (A),  59).     It  adjoined  Cloghnotfoy  on  the  S.W.  (C.S.,  p.  24). 

254.  DuNOADAHTTS,  OB  DuxoADDr. — Duughadiehou,  or  Duneyris, 
1410;  Downganmore  and  Donerith,  next  Martell,  1418;  Duynirish 
and  Dungadamon,  in  Particles,  1607 ;  Downgadmond  and  Down  Innish, 
in  Particles,  1834  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  457),*  possibly  separate  chapels.  He 
mentions  a  chapel-site  in  a  fort  near  Chapel  Martel. 

255.  KiLDONATN. — Between  Ardpatrick  and  last,  1418 ;  perhaps 
Kildronyn,  1317  (Mem.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  76);  Killdomayn,  1615; 
Keilonan,  1645. 

256.  Ardmacwelan. — Next  Kyllnacomarba,  1201  ;  Ardmuillain, 
or  Ardelwelain,  church,  1410;  Ardmafaelane,  between  Cluaincourtha 


^  Duneyris  is  given  as  an  alia»  for  Dunghadiehon,  or  Dungadmond,  1410. 

'  In  Jasper  Whitens  list  of  '*  Dignities,"  1645,  these  chapels  appear  as  Keilonan 
chapel,  Saycaithile,  Dune-gaddy,  and  Dune  Jores  chapel.  Martell  and  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  were  attached  to  the  college  of  Kilmallock,  with  Atheneasy,  Ballin- 
gaddy,  and  Kilbreedy  Major. 

[33»] 


(Trip.  Life,  p.  209).  FiA-ie— It  standi  on  &e  shonlder  of  a  steep 
ridge,  with  high  mngee  to  the  south.  The  ends  had  fallen  in  1 840. 
It  was  85  feet  by  24  feet.  There  was  a  north  door  2t^  feet  from 
west,  with  a  flat  splay  arch,  and  round-headed  arch  of  gritatone, 
oatside  iu  which  is  set  a  later  pointed  door  of  limestone.  In  the  south 
wall  a  deep  recess,  with  a  pointed  arch,  lay  towards  the  east.  At  the 
north-east  angle  projected  a  south  wing,  25  feet  by  IS}- feet;  the  vails, 
3  feet  8  inches,  now  nearly  levelled.  The  woUs  are  of  large  blocks, 
and  project  6f  feet  beyond  the  west  end  ;  they  are  18  feet  by  5  foet. 
The  broken  round  tower  stood  39  feet  from  the  north -west  comer.  It 
is  56  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  good  masonry,  11  feet  high  to 
north  and  east,  and  6  feet  to  west;  it  had  been  badly  breached  when 
I  saw  it  in  1877.  Fitzgerald  «ays  that  it  fell  a  few  years  before  1827. 
In  1657  it  was  three  storeys  high,  but  broken.     It  was  filled  with 


I  Tulsch  DK  fBiime,  now  Ardpatiick,    "  Colloquy   of  the  ADcIaots,"   SQra 
Otdelica,  ii.,  p.  118,  whenoa  tlia  Fiuina  muched  to  tha  Battle  of  Tentiy. 

'  BaUinguoai,  BsUincana,  BtUinanlstiagb,  Garrikatteuie,  ••  in  D.S.  (A),  CT. 
>  Sea  Pt«te  ZII. 
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rubbish  6  feet  deep,  which  was  excavated,  but  only  yielded  pieces  of 
amber  and  brass,  and  oyster-shells.* 

260.  KiLPiNWANE  (48). — A  parish.  Kylfynan,  1291 ;  Kilfennan, 
1302;  Keilfinny,  or  Keilfinnane,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  30th  Nov., 
1410.  **  Kylfinan,  the  rector  is  the  Abbot  of  Insula  Molanfert," 
1418.  "  It  is  accommodated  with  good  trouts  and  eles  by  ye  river 
Garaghy  and  it  hath  also  the  convenience  of  a  markett  at  Eilfinane, 
where  is  a  good  castle,  and  the  walls  of  a  church,  and  an  Irish  Downe,'' 
1655-7  (D.  8.  (A),  p.  59).  Fabric — The  I.C.  church  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  near  the  great  triple-ringed  mote.  The  name  of  Xilfinnane  is 
Drum  Fighin  in  the  ''  Book  of  Rights,"  ante  900,  given  with  Treada  na 
Kogh,  the  triple  fort. 

261.  Dabragh  (57). — A  parish.  '^  Darrach  Moohua,  with  the  court 
of  the  monks  of  Limerick,"  is  named  as  a  boundary  in  King  John's 
charter  to  Magio,  1185-1200  {ante^  86).  Bishop  Eobert  granted  half 
the  church  of  Dermeko  to  the  Convent  of  "Insula  Molhanwid  alveo 
fluminis  Blackwater  juxta  Jugellia"  (Youghal,  B.B.L.,  p.  113;  see 
U.S. A.I.  xxxiii.,  p.  313)  ;  Dermochi,  1300  (Justiciary  R.)  ;  Darmecho, 
1301  ;  Darmocho,  1418.  Ric.  de  Exon  and  Jac.  de  Belief  ago,  sheriff, 
enquire  whether  Isabella  de  Cogan  and  Garrett  de  Rupe,  Lord  of 
Femagena,  have  rents,  in  Glenanlara  and  Dermeho  com.  Lym. 
(Mem.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  62) ;  Der  M^Cowe,  1633 ;  Darragh,  1659 
(D.S.  (A),  59).  Dapa6,  *  abounding  in  oaks'  (O'Donovan)  ;  Darragh, 
of  Mochua.  Fabric — ^A  nave  and  choir,  60J  feet  by  23  feet  3  inches, 
and  27  feet  by  17  feet.  The  three  gables  and  ends  remained  in  1840  ; 
walls,  2  feet  5  inches  thick.  The  east  window  had  a  pointed  light 
and  flat  splay  of  gritstone.  Tobermochua  (wrongly  Tobermacduach  on 
maps)  dedicated  to  St.  Mochua,  patron,  on  August  3rd  (O.S.L.,  8, 
p.  86,  A.  Curry). 

262.  KiLFLiN  (56).— A  parish.*  Keilfluing,  1410 ;  Ecc  Kyllin 
cum  particula  Sith  Cathyll,  1418  ;  Catan,  alias  Killin,  1615,  being 
mensal  to  the  bishop;  Cill  pioinn,  Flin's  church  (O'Donovan). 
Site — The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  ancient  site. 

^  From  Ardpatrick  an  ancient  road  ran  northward,  which,  like  that  from  Ardmore 
to  Ardfinnan,  was  traditionally  trenched  by  the  horns  of  St.  Patrick's  cow. 

2  1  omitKncruaig(38),  in  Kilflin,  Kilcruoig,  or  Kilcrowe,  1667  (Patent  R.); 
Kilcroig  (D.S. (A.),  59),  because  there  is  no  trace  of  a  church,  and  Dyneley  calls  it 
only  ** a  wood"  in  1681.  See  grants  of  Kilquoge,  or  Eilcruoge,  and  Eillercoake, 
or  Eilcruoge,  1666,  to  Capt.  Robert  Oliver  and  Chidley  Coote  (Act.  Sett.).  Eil- 
quige  wood  is  shown  on  several  seventeenth-century  maps,  Coill  na  6ui6ei6. 


ie  63  feet  hj  27  feet;  parts  of  west  and  Boath  walls  stood  ia  1S40; 
the  windows  were  defaced,  and  there  were  traces  of  another  wall, 
90  feet ;  the  walls,  11  feet  high,  27  feet  long.  The  well  wa«  Tober  na 
DoUe  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  265). 

266.  Fawmtowit  (48). — Same.  Fabric — A  small  church,  39  feet 
by  IS  feet.  The  gables  have  an  oblong  east  window  and  pointed  west 
door. 

267.  Aan  EiuuKmr  (40). — Same.  On  the  edge  of  Ballj^onllaun, 
near  Sulgaden.  Uartin's  chapel,  1291;  Eallichuillean  dedicated  to 
St.  Ifartin,  Not.  lltb,  1410;  Capella  Martini,  1418;  Ardkilmartia 
in  the  Liberties  of  Eilmallock  (D.8.(A.),  51);  granted  to  Bishop 
■William,  1667  (Act  Sett.).     Fabric— K  ruined  church. 

268.  BALLTKOLBnAnr. — Rectoria  given  next  last,  1418;  perhaps 
Ballymolimam,  1336  (rental). 

269.  AiHHKA^T  (40). — A  parish  and  old  prebend  in  Coshlea  and 
Small  CountT.    In  Cliu  ihoil  mic  Ujaine,  on  the  border  of  tlie  Delsi. 
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Judgment  as  to  Athenysy  Church  given  1260  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  i., 
p.  370).  Perhaps  Ballyatheny,  1286  (C.S.PJ.,  p.  285).  The  parish 
of  Anedes  was  fined  £4  10«.  for  the  escape  of  a  criminal  from  its 
church,  1274-1277  (Pipe  Roll,  Ireland).  Athnadessce,*  1302,  John 
Staloun  rohhed  Aghnedes  Church,  1318  (Plea  R.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II., 
m.  34).  In  1343  Eliza  de  Milton,  as  widow  of  Walter  de  Berming- 
ham,  claimed  one-third  of  the  ''  Baronies  "  of  Nathirlagh,  Athnedes, 
Lekdon,  and  Kilkede  (Close  R.).  Philip  Carran,  chaplain,  presented  hy 
Henry  IV.  to  **  Andes  in  Lym.,"  1405  (Pat.  R.),  Ric.  RoUey  (Raleigh), 
and  others  named  as  holding  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Andesshe, 
1424  {ib,).  Benefices  reserved  to  John  Karchor,  rector  of  Athnedisse 
(Cal.  Papal  L.,  iv.,  p.  458).  In  1408  Tho.  f.  Gerot  was  custodian  of 
Manor  and  advowson  of  Andesche  (Pat.  R.).  The  prehendal  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Andesche  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  marches  of  Limerick  ; 
''  John  Archer,  the  prehend,  derived  no  benefit,  through  resistance  of 
the  Irish."  The  church  was  destroyed,  and  ordered  to  be  made  a  pre- 
bend during  life  of  "  Richard  "  Archer,  the  incumbent,  1409  (Pat.  R.) ; 
Atlienease,  or  Beallathenesigh,  or  Beallaneasy,  dedicated  to  St.  Athana- 
siuB,'May  2,  1410 ;  Athenasse,  1418;  Attinesie,  1615 ;  Athenesy,  1657 
(D.S.(  A),  56) ;  beul  aca  na  nt)eipi,'  the  mouth  of  the  ford  of  the  Deisi,* 
i.e.  the  Deisi  beag  of  Small  County  :  see  A.F.M.,  1579  (0' Donovan). 
Site — A  graveyard,  near  Elton  bridge,  with  two  earthen  forts  to  tho 
north,  and  "  Lady's  Well,"  quarter  of  a  mile  away  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  267). 
The  remains  of  the  old  church  of  Athanessy  stood  in  1826  (Pitzgerald, 
i.,  p.  318). 

270.  Adamstoww  (40). — Same.  It  appears  from  Peyton  (p.  12) 
to  have  been  named  Ballyhyward  in  1586.  Fabric — Part  of  the  east 
gable  and  of  a  side  wall  of  small  rude  masonry,  19^  feet  long  and  7  feet 
high,  stood  in  1840. 

271-272.  Ubegabb  (39)  and  XJrioedy  Chapel  (40), — A  parish  in 
Coshmagh.  There  were  two  churches  here,  so  closely  connected  that 
we  combine  their  records.  Urthegedy,  held  by  Gerald  f .  Maurice, 
1285  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  285) ;  Euergarr  and  the  chapel  of  Uirgedi, 
1291  ;  XJrigari,  1302;  suit  of  the  Bagots  as  to  Muchil-wrygedy  and 
Lytel-wrygedy,  1317  (Mem.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  47);  Urigear,  or  Viridus, 


1  Even  *«  Andeshe,"  like  **  Anri,"  for  Athenrv,  1402  ;  and  "  Andes,"  1405  (Pal. 
R.). 

'  Either  a  random  guess  or  a  later  dedication  suggested  by  the  name.  It  was 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  1409,  and  the  well  is  still  dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 


i.,  pp.  320-2).  Monummt — Thu  monument,  vitb  tbe  chapel,  wh 
pulled  down,  to  be  set  up  ond  better  repiured  in  niemoiy  of  Sir 
Tliomaa  Standigh,  by  hie  daughter's  son,  Standisfa  Hartetonge,  Recorder 
of  Limerick,  of  tbe  family  of  Sontbreps,  Norfolk,  1676.* 

275.  TsAUPiriLLni  (32). — Same.     SiU—A.  burial-ground. 

276.  BBoitin(39). — A  parish;  Opoman  Ui  Cleipcin  (Ana.  Inla- 
fallen);  Opuimuin  Cleap6eTi,  Ui  Cairbre  (A.P.M.)  1088.  Sromin 
Claryn,  1291;  Dromin Icberolyn,  1302;  Almerica do Bellofago  claims 
money  oftDromynderlcin,  &c.,  1296  (Plea  K.  22  of  xxr  Ed.  I.,  m.  48). 
In  1325,  E.  do  Burgo  held  Bromolei  for  Peter  de  Colgan  and  Tho., 
£arlofEildBre(t'&.,  151  of  xviiiand  xix  Ed.  II.).  Dromuin  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity,  1410,  Map  (D.S.  (A),  44).  The  name  means  "  LittJe 
ridge  of  the  O'Clerens  "  (O'Cleirchens),  sub-cluefs  of  Ui  Cairbre  Aodha* 

'  "Joumnl,"  Limerick  Field  Club,  toI.  i.,  put  i. 
>  Brufi  WM  uniied  to  Kilbreed;  Minor,  in  17S4. 
'  Cleirvbin  vaa  fatler  o{  Curbre,  chief  of  the  Ui  Fidgeints  in  lOU  (A.F.M.). 
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(O'Donovan).  Fahric—lt  is  50  feet  9  inches  by  20  feet  2  inches.  The 
east  window,  oblong,  with  a  horizontal  cross-bar  and  flat- arched  splay. 
The  side-lights  are  oblong,  three  north  and  two  south.  The  walls, 
13  feet  by  2J  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a  **  castle,"  entered  by  a 
pointed  door  in  the  gable,  26  feet  high  to  the  west,  12  feet  3  inches 
to  the  north  ;  the  south  wall  is  leyelled.  It  is,  of  course,  a  priest's 
residence.     Trinity  Well  lies  to  the  south-west  in  Ballynamuddagh. 

277.  Athlacca  (39). — A  parish.  Athleketh  was  held  by  Maurice 
f.  Gerald,  1285  (C.S.P.I.,  p.  285) ;  Aylecach,  1291.  Adam  de  Leyns, 
parson  of  Allekagh,  gave  land  at  Adare  to  the  priory  at  that  place, 
1292  (li.,  iv.),  1306.  Athlacath,  in  Ocarbry  (Plea  R.  32  of  xxxv 
Ed.  I.).  Eic.  de  Aspale  was  rector,  1318  (t^.,  116  of  xiEd.  XL,  m.  45). 
The  Sheriff  and  Mayor,  and  John  Gower,  of  Alacagh,  are  to  collect 
cattle,  &c.,  for  the  army  against  O'Breen  and  Macomarth,  of  Tothemon, 
1377  (Close  R.).  In  1394  Ric.  Bondwill,  a  priest,  had  defrauded  the 
church  of  Athlacath  of  15  m.  Tho.  Hunt  had  held  living  for  two  years 
without  ordination,  &c.  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  iv.,  p.  471).  Ahaleacagh 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1410.  Ardlackagh,  1633  (Map, 
L.S.  (A),  45).  ancae;leaca6*  (O'Donovan).  The  flaggy  ford  of  the 
Saimer,  or  Morning  Star,  River.  StU — The  I.  C.  church  was  built  on 
the  old  site,  1813 ;  and  burned  by  "Captain  Rock,"  1822.  Monuments 
of  the  Webbs  and  Lacys,  1632.     Well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

278.  Athlacca,  Nokth  (39). — Same.  St.  Laurence's  Church,  in 
Ahailleca,  1410. 

279.  KiLBRUAiNT  (39). — Same.  In  Tullerboy,  Keilbruoiny, 
between  Athlacca  and  TuUorboy,  1410.  Lewis  says  it  was  built  by 
the  Templars  on  their  manor  of  Ross  Temple  (i.,  p.  84).  Fabric — It 
is  45  feet  by  20  feet ;  fragments  of  the  south  and  east  walls,  with 
defaced  east  window,  remain ;  they  are  1 1  feet  by  3  feet.  Well  of 
St.  Broney  near  it. 

280.— Ross  Templk  (31).— Same.  Kiltemplalain,  near  Bruff,  1410. 
Rostemple  (D.S.  (A),  49).  Rosse  Temple  granted  to  Charles  Ormsby, 
1666  (Act  Sett.).    Site — A  kyle  burial-ground,  and  reputed  t^mplary. 

281.  Tehple  Colman,  or  Howaudstown  (39). — Same.  The  place  is 
the  old  Ballysiward  and  Culballysiward  (Cooleen).*  Another 
Ballyhubbarde,  or  Bollyhy  ward,  Church  lay  in  Adamstown  {supra,  270), 

^  Also  Ardlacagh,  like  Ardee,  for  Athfirdia ;  Ardsollas  for  Athsolais  ;  Ardnurcbar 
for  Athnurchair. 

'See also  B.S.A.I.,  zzvii.,  pp.  404,  407. 


283.  CuiDB,  "  Kti-x"  (31).— 'A.  detached  port  of  Uoaastemeiugli. 
The  grunge  of  Camus  aod  Cellaeanig  were  granted  to  Uatgio  in 
1185  (charter).  CamuB,  in  Eilloc  deanery,  dedicated  to  St.  Scaian, 
1410.  "  Capella  de  Camus  speet  ad  mon  de  Uay,"  1418  and  1615. 
Camus, in  Krean,  "parish,"*  1686  (Peyton,  p.  13).  Sit« — A  burial- 
ground. 

'He  H-aiin  tlie  game  year  acouMd  of  neglecting  to  repurlhe  bridgaot  the  rflkt* 
ot  Coulbnljayward,  in  the  "  chapter  "  o(  Iiukytly  and  Bathgel  {Plea  B.,  an.  zriii, 
m.  42],  but  vat  acquitted. 

'  I  write  witli  >ome  heaitation  all  throiigh  this  section.  Coulbalyayward.  the 
property  of  John  Goer,  is  named  with  Killeely,  and  connected  with  the  da  Leea 
&niily.  Thii  teemi  mora  westward  than  HowardatovD,  and  luggest*  Sywardatown 
and  Kyltulte.  yiven  in  Oconyll,  not  Ocarbri,  after  Rathmacandan,  near  Bathkealfl 
(in  Reyna),  1452  (reatsl).  Rsr.  Dr.  George  Stokea,  in  B.3.A.I.,  xxvii.,  p.  MT, 
gives  a  careless  and  inaccurate  note  on  this  place,  but  does  nothing  to  fix  its 
position. 

'  But  HovardstDwn  and  Adanstovn  are  in  Coshmagh,  not  in  Small  County. 

*  KillaTicUeusty  in  the  vUl.  of  Ballyhyirard,  ia  named  1694  (Inq.  63,  tamp 
£liz.  ?  xxivii.). 

^  Crean  is  in  Glenogra,  not  far  front  Oamus. 
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284.  TuLLABRACKT  (31). — A  parish  and  prebend  in  Coshmagli  and 
Small  County.  Tnllachbracc/  1185  (charter  of  Magio) ;  also  120U 
Tholabreg,  1302  ;  Tillabreaka  dedicated  to  St.  Melon,  May  5th,  1410. 
Quit  claim  to  Tulachbrec,  1276  (B.B.L.,  p.  91) ;  Ger.  Fanyn  to  present 
a  fit  **  person  "  to  church,  1317  (Mem.  B.).  In  1346  John  de  Bosworth 
was  parson  and  prebend.  John  Eyterward  succeeded,  1389  (Pat.  K.). 
Tillaghbrek,  1405  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  vi.,  pp.  35,  84,  460);  Tillabreaka, 
1410.  Culla  bpaice,  in  Bishopsland  (O'Donovan),  D.S.  (A),  47. 
Fabric — It  is  43 J  feet  by  21^  feet.  West  end  and  parts  of  sides 
stood,  1840.  It  was  nearly  levelled  in  1901.  Tober  Midlana,  or 
**  Blunny's  Well,"  lies  near  it.  The  modem  I.C.  church  was  built, 
1819.  The  parish  contains  noteworthy  early  remains;  a  circle,  &c.,  in 
Bockbarton,  GriUagh  dolmen,  and  Cahirguillamore ;  the  Lough  Giir 
circles  lie  near  its  border. 

285.  Glbnogba  (31). — Parish  in  Small  County.  In  1239  suit  of 
^aur  de  Londres  and  Abbey  of  May  as  to  two  knights'  fees  in  Glinogra 
(Close  R.),  Glynogre,  1291 ;  Manor  of  Glenogre,  with  Cathirgilmore, 
suit  at  Manor  Court  of  Glenogyr,  granted  to  its  burgesses  by  The.  f. 
Maurice,  who  d.  1298  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254) ;  Glinoge  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  Dec.  6,  1410.  5^eanno5pa,  Ogra,  a  man's  name 
(O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  is  69  feet  by  21 J  feet.  The  east  window 
has  three  lights  of  various  heights.  The  west  end  had  a  narrow  slit 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  doors  in  either  sides  20  feet  from 
west,  and  a  window  in  each.  A  side  building,  29^  feet  by  18  feet, 
projects  to  south;  its  sides  are  down.  It  once  held  five  glebes, 
endowing  nine  chantries,  and  had  tombs  of  de  Lacys,  Eoches,  Bourkes, 
O'Gradys,  and  Eitzgeralds.  Near  it  is  a  strong  castle  on  the  Camoge. 
Description — J.  Grene  Barry,  E.S.A.I.,  xxv.,  p.  378,  with  view.' 

286.  KiLLOEATH  (31). — Same.     A  townland. 

The  following  Limerick  churches  are  unplaced : — 

287.  Ballthowregainn,  Dissert  de,'  1336.  Given  in  the  Limerick 
terriers  as  at  Carrigeen.  The  service  of  Ballyhoregna  was  at  Clonshire 
(B.B.L.,  p.  133).  Another  Ballyhortfgane  adjoined  Cloghnetefoy 
(Cloghanadfoy),  D.S.  (A),  59. 


1  There  are  Terriers  of  Tullybracy,  1698,  1766,  and  1785  (P.  R.  0. 1., 
No.  21,  24). 

'  See  al8o  0.  S.  Sketches,  Co.  Limerick,  Nos.  9,  10. 

^  As  no  church  is  named,  I  hesitate  whether  to  gire  it  a  place,  or  to  exclude  it. 
The  '*  Dissert "  inclines  me  to  the  former  action. 


The  eaetem  border  of  Limeriok  U  covered  by  portioDS  ol  tfai 

biaboprictcB  of  Eillaloe,  Cashel,  and  Emly.  They  roughly  repraacrt 
the  old  states  of  Ara,  Coonagb,  Uaithne,  Grian,  and  Aherloe.  Tl» 
strange  little  comer  of  Tipperary  Seanery,  at  Toagbdnggin,  is  notiw- 
able.  The  parte  in  £mly  are  the  tribe-lands  of  the  Uaithe  Cliach,  aid 
the  Eoghanacht  of  Aine.  The  former  paid  to  Cashel  300  hoga,  300 
maDtles,  and  100  milch  cows,  receiving  seven  steeds,  eworda,  and 
drinkiDg-bomB ;  and  being  the  provincial  king's  chief  officers  of  tmat) 
tbey  received  from  the  Ardrigh  six  swords,  shields,  and  steeds.'  The 
Hi  Ciarmhaic  chiefs  of  Aine  were  tree  from  tribute.  The  king  of  CsahtJ 
claimed  the  forts  of  Aine,  Dun  Gair,  and  Loch  Ceann,  at  Lough  Our.* 
In  the  following  surve}*  we  go  southward  along  the  border  &om  tiu 
Shannon  to  the  Oaltees. 


'  BookofRighU.pp.  61,  71,  79. 
'  /*.,  97,  87,96. 
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Lf  THE  Diocese  of  Killaxoe.^ 

301.  Stradballt,  ou  Castleconnell  (1). — A  pariBh  in  Glunwilliam. 
At  its  fort  the  grandson  of  King  Brian  Boru  was  murdered  by  the 
Prince  of  Thomond,  1 1 74.  William  de  Burgo,  1 201 ,  was  granted  five  fees 
intheToth, including** Castle Canick"  (Castle ConiDg).  *afhe fortify 
the  castle,  and  we  desire  to  have  it/'  adds  King  John,  "  we  will  give 
him  a  reasonable  exchange  "  (Ware's  **  Annals  ").     The  castle  played 
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no  hrilliant  part ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruces,  1315  ;  into  those 
of  the  parliament)  1651' ;  and  of  William  of  Orange,  1690 ;  it  washlown 
up  in  1691.     The  church  is  called  Idumyn,  1302  ;  Castleconnell,  alias 


^  The  Latin  is,  of  course,  Laonensis,  from  Molua,  or  Dalua,  a  Dalcassian  saint 
of  the  seventh  century. 

'  "  Parte  parish  of  Stradballie  W.  Lord  Borke,  Barron  of  Castlecon,  Irish 
Papist.  The  manner  of  Castlecon,  both  Portcrussies,  Parcke,  Sradbally,  and 
Bohirkeyle,  6  plough  lands  with  a  castle,  ffishinge  weares,  one  mill,  a  Courte  Barron 
and  other  privileges.*' — "  Civil  Survey,"  1665,  p.  3  (Clanwilliam). 


304.  Amaawa,  ux  AnKTOwnr  (M). — ^A.  b 
<hru<fyheg.  Thedi«trictuUaienoclia*,»14modll07;' 
Wethfrney,  Wodeny,  or  acpinted  ta  HnhmT,  Hnertiieni,  and  Ovaej 
Tfafeoliald  I.  Talter,  the  Bnder  of  Ireland,  gnnted  m.  dwrter  to  tk 
monk*  of  Wfiden  before  1199.  He  gnntaWoaeny  O'Catheln,  Wodeiq 
Oifflian,  WideoifideniiTde.  The  town  of  Glonkein,  from  tile  wBler  d 
Holkcrne,  Buttiom,  near  Earkenlu,  Ac.,  "  For  the  souls  of  Heniy  and 
Ki':har<1,  Kings  of  England,  John,  Eori  of  Uoiton,  Hnbeit,  my  brotlier, 
Archbishop  of  CuDtcrbary,  Henr;  Walter,  and  Matilda,  my  parents, 
Matilda,  my  wife,  and  all  my  antec«8son  and  successon."  It  was 
enrolled  in  1644.  (Fnll  copy  MSS.,  T.C.D..  F.  4,  22,  p.  24.)  The 
charter  of  W.  de  Braose  granting  to  Theo.  Walter,  Enrimam  (Oimtoid) 
Areth  Wetheni,  Wetheni  bokathelan  and  Wetheni  hoiffeman,  1201. 
(Focdraile  N.M.I.,  Tol.ii.,No.lxTii.),Hnhene.  1199  (C.S.F.I.,  No.9, 

'  I  mar  Dots  tli<Duriou*p)unietiD,"lDielscli7iior,"  1272  (Pipe  Boll,  No.  6) ;  ud 
"IaeLi8h)'««r"  (ImeloO  luboip)  in  Fles  BoU  li4of  xivEd.  II.,  1321,  m.  S. 
Tb«  •wlMiMtiotl  Latin  name  u,  of  conrn,  Imelac«iui>. 
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496).  The  abbey  was  peopled  with  monks  from  Savignac,  1 206 ;  burned 
in  1342;^  in  1550,  by  0' Carroll;  and  in  1647,  by  troops  of  Lord 
Inchiquin,  when  it  was  stormed.  The  last  abbot  was  John  O'Mnlrian, 
1565,69and94(C.S.P.L);  Uaiene,  1199to  1287(Wai'8of  Torlough); 
Uaitne  ui  maolpian,  1452  and  1585  (A.F.M.);  Woney  O'Mulrian, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  253).  Granted  to  the  Walsh  family.'  Abbey  Own- 
thneybeg','  1657  (D.S.  (A),  29 ;  Petty,  66).  Fahri^f-^This  fine  abbey 
was  levelled  by  certain  yandals  to  build  Abingdon  House.  There  is 
a  sketch  by  Thomas  Dyneley,  e.  1680.*  It  was  a  noble  cruciform 
church,  with  lofty  gables,  and  the  usual  heavy  square  tower  at  the 
intersection.  The  south  transept  had  a  high  triple  window,  with  a 
round  light  overhead,  and  had  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  two  pointed 
windows  in  its  west  wall.  To  the  north  lay  the  domestic  buildings  of 
which  the  Walshes'  little  chapel  is  recognisable.  Bineley  adds  that 
'^  the  ruin  is  worthy  the  sight  of  the  curious  "  ;  at  the  west  end  was  a 
small  unroofed  chapel  with  the  Walsh  tomb,  1618  (still  well  preserved) ; 
Dulamus  Barry's  tomb,  1^33  (still  extant),  which  stood  in  a  chapel  in 
the  north  transept,  ''to  the  left  as  you  went  up  to  the  altar  of  the 
abbatial  church."  William  Riian's  (Mulryan's)  monument,  1632,  was 
to  the  right  of  the  altar ;  and  to  the  left,  a  double  recess  with  trefoil 
arches  and  an  ornamental  hood,  topped  by  a  rose.  I  found  the  Walsh 
chapel  with  two  compartments  (20  feet  4  inches  by  19  feet  10  inches, 
and  19 J  feet  by  14  feet;  the  walls,  16  feet  by  3i  feet).  The  long 
foundations  of  the  church  barely  rose  over  the  field,  and  some  great 
masses  of  masonry  remained  in  the  cemetery,  which  covers  the  site  of 
the  east  end  of  the  building.  The  bridge  has  a  tablet  of  EUice,  widow 
of  Sir  Edmond  Walshe.  Descriptions — Dineley,  1680,  in  R.  S.A.I. , 
vol.  vi.,  N.S.,  p.  278,  derives  the  name  as  corrupt  for  **  Antony 
Abbey."  The  monuments  of  Dulamus  Barry,  1633;  and  Mac  David 
Barry,  1766,  by  J.  Grene  Barry,  ib.,  xxi.,  p.  50  ;  also  P.M.D.,  vol.  i., 
p.  436.     Lenihan's  "  Limerick,"  p.  717,  for  Walsh  tomb. 

305.  Cappanahonka,  Khxeen  (6). — Same.  Site — ^A  children's 
burial-ground,  near  the  dolmen  of  Tuamanirvore  (W.  C.  Borlase, 
**  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  46),  and  the  Clare  River. 

*  Ann.  Nenaght. 

'  Peter  Walsh,  at  his  death  in  1575,  held  the  rectories  of  Woney,  KarkinlUh, 
Ballynety,  Bajordan,  and  Charyelley,  in  Limerick,  and  eight  others  in  Carlow. 

3  Petty,  Map  29,  adds  to  the  description  that  in  1655,  **  There  is  an  abbey 
part  whereof  is  thatcht,"  in  the  Manor  of  Abbey  Owthneybegg. 

*  Plate  XII. 


311.  GoBTATiLU,OKEii:aAci£xieKBH(15). — Same.  8iU — Abnrial- 
grouod. 

312.  EiLuoiKE,  EiuioKU,  OB  Fallisbk  (15). — Same.  SiU — A 
burial-groimd. 

313.  Dooii(16). — A  pariBli  in  Coonagb.  The  ancient  Dun  bleii>G. 
The  fort  is  still  extant.  Fintan,  aon  of  Pipan,  was  granted  Dm 
Bleace,  e.  560,  and  there  founded  his  church.  He  was  a  diaciple  of 
Comgell.  The  prebend  of  Dunleisg,  with  Templebredou,  Grean,  and 
the  chapel  of  Liaconnuke,  was  held  by  Bev.  Matthew  MocBryen  in 
1559  by  papal  provision  (Fiant,  84).  SiU — Canon  O'Hanlon  says 
that  about  1655  an  old  chorch  stood  opposite  the  priest's  house,  near 
the  Convent  of  Mercy.  It  is  now  tilled  {"  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  i., 
p.  45).  At  it  was  buried  Eamon  a  Chnoic  Ryan,  1690  (Fiti< 
gerald,  i.,  p.  280).     (Map,  D.S.  (A),  55). 

'  i.i.,  ofOoUC'Wlde,  orOolde").  • 

'  Porbapa  Aos  Orene.  Aigrsnan  in  PsTton,  p.  241.  Tuogh  Appears  in  nrr 
oomipt  forma,  1.3.  Xogheigrene  and  Zogbtaignae. 

'  Eillina  and  Eihneole  (Petty,  Hap  06  ;  D.S.  (A),  30)  ue  lumM  in  thU pariah. 
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314.  Bjlmotlan  (16). — Same.  Killmuline,  1655  (Petty,  66). 
Site — It  has  a  well,  Tober  Fintan.  The  saint's  day  was  Jan.  3  (Calendar 
of  Oengus). 

315.  KiLMOBE  (25). — Same.  It  forms  a  spur  projecting  into 
Taoghcluggin.     Site — ^A  burial-ground. 

316.  Castletown,  Coonagh  (25). — A  parish  in  Coonagh,  named 
from  the  MacBriens'  Castle.  \Fahric — It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
49  feet  long;  the  walls  being  10  feet  by  3  feet.  The  east  window  has 
a  pointed  light  and  oblong  splay.  The  south  wall  has  a  slit  near  its 
east  end,  and  a  defaced  door ;  the  west  end  fell  before  1840  (O.S.L.  9, 
p.  430). 

317.  OoLA  (25).— A  parish.  lJla6  and  Uibla,  1285-7  (Wars 
of  Torlough).  Wlys  and  Wide  chapel,  in  deanery  of  Wethney,  1802. 
Nicholas  Fanning  was  granted  Owlys,  1542  (Fiant,  311);  Thady 
MacBrene,  of  Ullay,  chaplain,  1551  (Fiant,  881),  Owlo  all  repaired. 
In  deanery  of  Tipperary,  1615.  Site — The  church  was  in  the  grave- 
yard, near  the  railway,  and  was  levelled  before  1840.  Ulloe  Church 
ruins  stood  in  1826  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  281). 

318.  TuooH  Cluggin,  ob  Clijgoin  (24). — A  parish.  Tohtclogyn,  in 
Tipperary  Deanery,  1302;  Twogh  Cloigin  Church,  down,  1615; 
Cua6  an  Cluigin,  *  country  of  the  little  bell '  (O'Donovan).  Site — It 
was  levelled  before  1840.  Tobernacruhauneeve,  *  the  well  of  the  Holy 
Cross,'  was  near  the  graveyard, 

319.  Clonkekn  (14). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  Miss  Stokes  that  it  was  the  ancient 
Cluain  cam  moOimoc,*  which  O'Donovan  placed  in  Eoghanacht  Caisil. 
O'Conor's  army  in  1135  came  to  Clonkeen  in  ships,'  according  to 
Dunraven  (Notes,  ii.,  pp.  113-115).  The  **  Annals"  make  it  plain, 
bowever,  that  0' Conor  made  first  an  extensive  raid  through  Limerick, 
and  not  merely  one  for  five  miles  from  the  Shannon  to  Clonkeen.  It 
is  **  Clonkenyn  Chapel,  down,  in  Carkinlis  Deanery,"  1615.  Cluonkeen 
was  in  ruins,  1657  (D.S.  (A),  14).  What  early  records  of  this  very 
usual  name  refer  to  this  church  I  am  unable  to  decide.  Fabric — ^An 
interesting  little  Komanesque  oratory  of  the  late  eleventh  century.  It 
is  46  feet  by  17  feet  10  inches;  the  walls,  14  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches, 
with  antee  at  each  corner.     The  east,  north,  and  two  south  lights  had 

^  The  Calendar  of  Oenghus  and  Leabhair  Breco,  p.  clxxxi  (ed.  Stokes),  say,  '*  Mo 
Dimoc,  i.e.,  of  Cluain  C6in  Arad,  in  Munster,  i.e.,  of  Boss  Conaill,"  Dec.  10. 
'  The  stream  apparently  could  never  have  been  navigable,  even  for  boats. 

K.  I.  A.  PKOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  BEC.  c]  [34] 


Killyvorly,  Eathiordan,  and  Cayrelly,  granted  to  Walter  Ap.  Howdl, 
1552  (Fiants,  1020).  The  pannes  of  CafaerconliBh,  Lnddenbeg.  and 
WiUestown  United,  1791  (L.M.H.).  Fabrith-^T.  Dyneley  ^tm  a 
■ketch  in  1680.  It  shows  a  ruined  wing,  with  five-Btepped  battle- 
ments. The  rest  had  a  crosa-ahaped  light  and  pointed  door,  and  a 
triple  wiodow  of  oblong  lights.'  In  1640  a  fragment  of  the  east  end, 
12  feet  high  and  7  feet  long,  stood,  supported  by  a  vanlt.  The  I.  C. 
church  covered  the  rest  of  thorite.  ifmtm*nU — OabbettandBoaike. 
Theo.  Bonrke  and  his  wife,  Slaney  Brien,  "1441"  (r«ct*,  1641); 
mentioned  also  by  Dyneley;  and  Annabel  Gould,  and  the  relatiTea  of 
John  Maunsell,  1662  (see  Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  285). 

>  Ses  FlUa  XIII. 

'  Hr.  Btrtholomew,  "offlcul  Of  Smly,"  wm  acciuad  ot  luTing  pnTeotad 
tlie  opening  ot  willi,  and  Uinper«d  with  the  goodi  of  deceased  penoiu.  H*  took 
ndvaaUge  at  the  raid  to  take  Si.  from  Aney  and  it.  from  KarkynlTs,  whaa  the 
church  and  oemetery  weie  broken.  Nic.  O'DoireTtby  aUo  took  40  pence  fnm  the 
executors  ot  Ade  Wrg&o,  and  2i.  ftom  *aid  churoh,  I3ST.  Fle«  R.,  1389,  m.  10 
'lieePUteXII. 
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321.  Tkmpleiohil  (14). — Same.  Temple  Mighill,  in  Clanwilliam, 
granted  to  John  Friend,  Oct.,  1666  (Act  Sett.)-  Site — Foundations, 
60  feet  by  30  feet ;  in  a  burial-ground. 

322.  Killavohek(14). — Same.  CiUabocaip  in  Skahard.  Site — 
A  children's  burial-ground. 

323.  KuMUMiT  (14). — Same.  Site — The  modem  R.  C.  church  was 
built  in  1820  on  the  old  site. 

324.  KiLLnnntE  (14). — Same.  Cill  an  lubaip  (O'Donovan). 
Site — Many  human  bones  were  found  near  the  dry  well  of  Tober- 
molagga,  on  the  cultivated  land. 

325.  Caehigparson,  or  Willestown  (14). — A  parish.  It  is  a 
reputed  Dominican  or  Franciscan  House;  "  William's  Chapel,"  with 
Karkynglisse,  in  Wethney,  1302;  Willestowne,  in  Emly,  1591 
(Valor);  Carrigparson,  or  Willestown,  Dec.  de  Carkinlis,  1615.  Its 
grants  are  almost  inseparable  from  Ballynarabraher,  q.  v.  {infra^  329). 
Towrani,  or  Tooreen,  in  this  parish,  with  a  fishery  on  the  Cammoge, 
belonged  to  the  Franciscans  of  Ballynabrahur,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  255). 
Fahrio — Only  6  feet  of  the  north  wall  stood  in  1840;  the  foundations 
were  35  feet  by  21  feet.     In  1655  it  had  a  detached  tower  and  spire.^ 

326.  Litddbnbeg'  (14). — A  parish.  Ath-coinn-Lodain,  1116  (Synod 
of  Eath  Breasail).  Lodone  andLodyn  Church,  1302.  Tho.  Norreys, 
R.  de  Clare.  Lord  of  Any,  and  others  seized  cattle,  &c.,  for  the  army 
camped  nearLodyn  to  resist  the  Scots  (under  the  Bruces),  1315  (Plea 
R.,  1317,  vol.  v.,  p.  27) ;  Luddenbeg,  1591 ;  Ludden  Church,  down, 
1615  B.  Luioin  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — The  east  wall,  24  feet  wide, 
with  32  feet  of  south,  and  28  feet  of  north,  wall,  10  feet  by  4  feet, 
stood  in  1840  ;  the  east  window  had  two  pointed  lights.  Fitzgerald 
mentions  rude  carvings  of  the  Crucifixion  in  1826  (vol.  i.,  p.  289), 
which  had  vanished  fourteen  years  later. 

327.  KiLcooLiN,  OR  KiLCFLLEN  (14). — Same.  Kilcowlin,  1657 
(D.S.  (A).  26).     Site^K  "  kyle  "  burial-ground. 

328.  RocHBSTowN  (23). — A  parish.  A  monastery  of  Dominicans, 
often  confused  with  WiUestown  and  Ballymwillin  (see  325,  336), 
or,  as  Archdall  says,  of  Carmelites  (Mon.  Hib.,  p.  432) ;  Rochestown, 
part  of  the  commundery  of  Aney,  1578  (Fiant,  3250);  Rochestown, 
formerly  part  of  Ballynumrare  parish,  1586  (Peyton);  Rochestown 
Church,  in  Caherkynlis  deanery,  1615;  Roachestown,  1655  (D.S.  (A) 


'  See  Plate  XII. 

'  R.  S.  A.  I.,  yi.,  N.S.  (1867),  p.  197.    The  view  also  shows  the  casde. 

[34»] 


pariah,  1615;  Isert,  or  Inshin,  Laurence,  1657  (D.  8.  (A),  23;  and 
Petty,  65);  Imp  an  Labpap  (bo  O'Donovan,  but  really  Oipeapc). 
Fairio — Fart  of  one  eud,  6  feet  high  and  long,  and  5j-  feet  thick,  of 
large  atones,  stood  in  1840  near  St.  Laurence's  Well,  his  day  being 
August  10th. 

331.  Cahbrellt  (23). — Farisli.  Caberelny,  1296  (Plea  R.  24  of 
sxir  Ed.  I.,  m.  4);  suit  of  N.  de  Interberg  about  landa  in 
"  Ohatherelky "  (Caherelky),  1299  (tJ.,  m.  17);  Katherelky,  in 
Wethny  deanery,  1302 ;  presentation  claimed  by  Almeric  de  Belio&go 
V.  Abbot  of  Wethney,  1323  (i*.,  144  of  ivii  Ed.  II.,  m.  9).  It  was 
claimed  by  the  latter  from  tiie  bishop  of  Emlyin  1342.  Gaherelae,  in 
Caherkynlis  deanery,  covered  with  thatch,  1615  (Map,  D.8.  (A),  22). 
Ca6aipeilli6e,  fort  of  AiUtheach,  bo  O'Donoran,  with  no  cited 
authority,  and  most  doubtfully  (in  view  of  "elke");  othere,  with 
equal  confidence  and  lack  of  record,  B&y  "Cathair  Ailbe,"  or  "Kill- 
catbaii'  AUbe,"  from  St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly.  Fabrio — The  middle  gaUe 
and  Btdes  of  the  chancel  stood  in  1840.  It  ia  32  feet  by  20  feet ;  walls, 
20  feet  by  3  feet.     The  two  south  windows  had  large  pointed  lights 
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divided  by  mullions.  The  chancel-arch  was  pointed  and  of  well-cut 
limestone.  Founder,  traditionally  St.  Ailbe,  possibly  from  misunder- 
stood name.  Monuments. — Mathew  Heo,  1717 — a  curious  slab  (see 
P.M.D.,  ii.,  p.  623) ;  and  the  vault  of  the  Fumells. 

332.  BATHJOBDiJf  (3). — A  parish.  Eathjordan,  in  Wethney 
and  Natherlach  deaneries,  1302 ;  Bathjourdan,  in  Eylkyllane  parish, 
1686  (Peyton,  p.  27) ;  Bathsherdan,  in  Owney  detmery,  1616  a,  or 
Cuherkynlis  deanery,  1616  b  (Map,  1657,  D.S.  (A),  21);  Racpiupbam, 
Jordan's  Rath,  from  the  ancient  family  (O'Donovan).  Site — The 
building  levelled ;  the  Well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Tober  Eoin  Baiste, 
near  it. 

333.  Balltbrood^  (23). — A  parish.  Perhaps  the  chapel  of 
Bourewode,  in  Wethney,  1291 ;  Ballybrood  parish,  1657  (D.S.  (A), 
20;  and  Petty,  66),  granted  to  J.  Maunsell,  1667  (Act  Sett.). 
Fabric — A  small  portion  of  the  east  end  stood  in  1840.  The  I.  C. 
church  was  built,  1807;  burned  by  Bockites,  1822;  and  rebuilt, 
1823.  Mr.  E.  B.  Fennessy,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Grene  Barry,  says 
that  the  old  church  was  an  oblong  heap,  like  that  at  Milltown. 

334.  Dbohxeen  (24). — ^A  parish.  Dronchyn,  near  Cathery  Bathe- 
lach,  ante  1250  (B.B.L.,  p.  106).  Drumkeen  belonged  to  Nic.  de 
Interberg,  value  80  m.  (Fitzgerald,  ii.,  p.  397,  from  Plea  B.)  ;  suit  of 
Paul  de  Hynderberge  and  Jo.  Harold  about  Drumkeyn,  taken  into  the 
king's  hands,  1323  (Plea  B.  142  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  27  ;  and  149  of  xvii 
Ed.  II.).  Fabric — It  stands  on  high  ground;  the  east  gable,  17  feet 
3  inches  wide,  and  21  feet  of  side  wall,  10  feet  by  2i|^  feet,  stand.  Bude 
east  window,  with  flat  arch.  A  tablet  records  its  repair  in  1717  by 
Bev.  Bichard  Burg  (1693  to  1717),  Lord  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  as  his 
burial-place  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  284 ;  O.S.L.,  8,  p.  396) ;  Tobereendoney 
Well  is  half  a  mile  from  the  church. 

The  Deankby  of  Gbian,  ob  Grean. 

336.  AoLisHCORMiCK,  OB  Ballynegallt  (24). — A  parish  in  Clan- 
William,  Coonagh  and  Small  County.  The  chapel  of  Lyscormuck,  1291, 
Liscormyg,  1 302,  held  with  Gryen  and  Tuath  Clugin,  1658  (Fiant,  84) ; 
Aglishcormick  and  Eglishcorraick,  1657  (D.S.  (A),  20;  and  Petty,  66, 
67) ;  Qneaglaip,  (O'Donovan).  Site — There  ^le  no  remains,  save  the 
glebe  of  Ballynegally. 

^  Killinouary,  on  east  border  of  Dromkeen  and  Kitti  Ilie,  or  Kiltalee,  in  Eglish- 
cormick,  and  Eilcagb,  on  the  north  border  of  Ballybrood  (D.S.  (A),  20 ;  Petty,  67), 
in  1667,  may  be  cburch  sites,  but  tbere  is  no  definite  proof* 


444  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

336.  MiLLTowir,  or  Ballywitllin  (24). — Same.  InCoonagh.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  for  Carmelites  by  Nellan  O'MoUoy  (Mon. 
Hib.,  p.  432).  Dyneley  sketched  its  ruins  in  1680.  They  were  then  a 
low,  central  tower^  with  double  lights  and  comer  pinnacles  partly 
broken.  A  wing  (perhaps  to  west)  has  in  its  gable  a  double  light 
over  an  elaborate  doorway.  Loug  walls  extend  to  a  gate  on  the 
right  (?  south)  ;  and  across  a  cloister  garth,  or  yard,  is  seen  a  parallel 
wing,  with  gables.  All,  even  then,  was  greatly  broken.^  Even  in 
1840  one  old  man  alone  remembered  its  ruined  walls  in  an  untilled 
patch  of  ground.  Mr.  E.  fi.  Fennessy  describes  the  site  as  a  rath- 
like  mound,  150  feet  by  21  feet,  used  for  burial  till  1890,  when 
the  rough  tombstones  and  the  surrounding  walls  were  removed  to 
build  fences. 

337.  Grbak,  ok  Pallas  Greait'  (24). — A  parish  in  Coonagh.  Giian, 
in  Aradhac,  c.  450  ("Trip.  Life/'  p.  203);  gpian,'  914  (A.F.M.);  Gren 
manor  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Emly,  1216;  granted  to  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  justiciary,  1233,  and  a  fair  established,  1234  (C.S.P.I., 
962,  715,  2045,  2183);  Grena  church  and  deanery,  1302.  Agnes  de 
Valence  was  deprived  of  Estgrene,  worth  10«.,  by  Tatheg  O'Brien,  but 
gotdamagesfromT.deClareinl287(Mem.R.,  1306).  In  1318,Galfrid 
Harold,  rector  of  Ghrene,  rescued  a  prisoner,  and  was  tried  for  it  (Plea 
K.  123  of  xi  Ed.  IT.,  m.  34) ;  and  John,  Earl  of  Kildare,  called  on  the 
Abbot  of  Wethney  to  appoint  a  proper  parson  to  the  vacant  church 
(t6.,  m.  18).  Greane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  1) ;  Green  church,  down, 
chancel  repaired,  1615.  JP'^^j  ^^  Qepgpene,  people  of  Grene 
(0' Donovan).  Site — The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  old  site. 
Thomas  Dyneley,  in  1680,  gives  a  view  of  the  church.*  He  shows  a 
nearly  levelled  wing,  with  a  round-headed  door,  and  double-light 
window  in  the  low  side  wall ;  to  the  right  is  the  chancel,  in  repair ; 
near  the  west  end  is  a  north  door,  with  a  pointed  arch,  and  ornate  hood 

1  Plate  XIII. 

^  There  lb  a  well,  Tobemarughilla,  and  an  alleged  g;rayeyard  near  linfield 
House  (O.S.,  24). 

•*  For  the  legendary  **  Grian  of  the  bright  cheeks  "  (a  suspiciously  solar  heroine) 
and  the  wild  legend  of  the  sons  of  Conall  and  their  transformation  by  her  into 
badger^;,  see  Dr.  Joyce's  **  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  Part  II.,  chap,  xiv.,  p.  242. 
Her  sidh,  or  fairy  fort,  is  known  as  Seefin,  whence  "  Pallas,"  usually  understood 
as**  fairy  fort'*  among  the  peasantry.  The  hill  of  Grian  was  at  first  called 
*'  Cnoc  ne  Guradh,'*  or  'champions'  hill.' 

^  Plate  XII. 
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and  buttress,  with  crocketed  fimals ;  next  this  are  a  stepped  buttreee 
and  two-light  window,  a  tavaa-like  elit,  and  a  narrow  slit  near  the 
east  end.' 

338.  BiLUirACLoaH  (24). — A  parish.  Ballenecloighe,  an  appor- 
tenance  of  Aney  Hospital,  1577  (Fianto,  3250);  Ballynedogby,  1601 
(tS.,  6487).  baile  ne  Cloifte,  Stoneatown  (O'DonoTan).  8itt — 
Some  fragments  of  wall,  12  feet  by  4  feet,  stood  in  the  graveyard  in 
1840.    [CIonboDge,  1303,  or  Cloughboen,  leidi.] 


The  South-«aitern  Deaiieriee. 

330.  Templebbbdox  (30). — A  parish  in  Coonagh.  Kerrygynnois,  or 
Templibryden,  held  with  Tuathclugin,  1669  (Fianta,  84);  Temple- 
brydan,  1568  {ib.,  1256).  Granted  with  Aney,  Ballenloghey,  Kil- 
kellon,  or  Kilfelan,  Ovla,  or  Olence,  Downealong,  &c.,  to  Vi.  Neave, 
in  trust,  1703  (Put.  K.);  CeompuU  ui  6pi$Dean,  the  O'Bredona' 
chnrch  (O'Donovan).     Fabric — It  was  58  feet  by  24  feet;  the  east 

'  K.a.A.l.,  vol.  T.,  U.S.  (1864-6),  p.  ass.  He  alao  notei  "  a  town  ciUed 
Pallka,  nmarkable  for  a  neat  mount,  anciently  a  Dane's  tort,  and  upon  which 
hsth  bin  ttlw  anciently  a  cnnle." 


m;^,  after  Ot»  Fnteotor,  but  ca  old  mediaral  name,  Cmn^iiL 

Tn  DuniT  or  Ahst. 

S42.  B*T.T.wA»i.,  oa  CusunmooCSS).— ApaiuhinSmallCotutr 
at  ^rboMown.  Cathenuaoo,  ISfil  (Plea  B.  zzzvl  Hen.  HI.) ; 
CKtb7THnaaoo,lwU  by  UteThomaade  Clara,  1287  (C.B.FX.p.  204); 
CatWoMoo,  ia  Qnme,  1802.  Id  132&  CathTvyMok  ma  lield  by 
Fhilipde  Ad«(]PleaB.I27ofxiiiEd.n.,m.3).  Gnnt,  ri  1S41,  sf 
Esyroorney,  Kayrtaaaoke,  Eylcalane,  and  other  ohunh  linngs  to 
Mo.  Fannynge  (Fiante,  311).  Leoae  of  EairefiuBOck  and  others  aa 
above,  the  appnrtenanceB  of  Aney  Commandery  to  W.  Apsley,  1578 
(*.,  3250);  Ballynarde,  or  Ballynoinr»re,  15B6  (Peyton,  p.  16). 
CaherfnUliBg  or  Bailinard  Chnrch  no  covered,  1615  b.    The  tithes  of 

>  Full;  detcribed  bf  W.  C.  Borla«e,  "  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  i.,  p.  49. 
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Ballynard,  or  CaherfiBsoge,  granted  with  Cahercomey,  Kilcullan,  and 
Kilfmsh  to  W.  Neave,  1703  (Pat.  R.).  The  name  is  said  to  mean 
"weasel's  fort,"  Cacaip  peapoige.  Site — It  stood  on  a  hill,  and 
was  bnly  remembered  as  **the  old  abbey"  in  1840,  being  then 
entirely  levelled  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  131). 

343.  CAHBRCORKBr  (23  &  32). — A  parish.  Cathercomii  Grange, 
1185  (Charter  of  Magio)  ;  Kathercomy,  1260  (Plea  R.,  xlvHen.  III., 
m.  8);  Cathercomy,  in  Grene,  1302.  It  was  held  by  Ric.  de  Clare, 
James  de  Caunteton,  Ric.  de  Rally,  and  Peter  Lengleys,  1318  (Plea  R. 
117  of  xl  Ed.  IL,  m.  6  ;  and  Reliq.  Report.,  p.  115);  Cahercumyde, 
1539  ;  Cahercomy  Church  uncovered;  chancel  down,  1615 b«  Cataip 
Coipne,  Come's  fort  (O'Donovan).  Site — Modem  I.  C.  church  on 
site.     Monument — To  Ed.  Croker,  aged  70;  died,  1723.* 

344.  KiLCULLANE  (32). — A  parish.  "Magnahengi,  from  the  ford 
of  Scivil  towards  to  the  east,  with  the  whole  marsh  to  Kilkilin 
and  KealknUn  itself,"  1185  (Charter  of  Magio);  Kilcallane,  1578 
(Plants,  3250) ;  Kylkyllane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  27) ;  grant  of  Kilkellan 
to  Edward  Browne,  1607  (Patent  R.)  ;  Cill6aeiain,  Cathlan's  Church, 
locally  Eilkillaun  (O'Donovan).  •  Fabric — It  has  a  nave  and  chancel, 
33  feet  by  20  feet,  and  18J  feet  by  12  feet  10  inches;  walls,  10  feet 
by  3  feet ;  east  end  down ;  all  features  defaced ;  choir  arch  pointed, 
11 J  feet  high,  7  feet  10  inches  wide  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  68).  It  is  shown 
with  one  gable  and  roofless,  1657  (D.8.A.,  38  ;  Petty,  68). 

345.  Chapel  of  Nalech,  with  Kilkillane,  1291 ;  Cap.  Kalhinch, 
with  Cathirussok,  1302  :  see  (m/ra,  357)  Cellmalaich. 

346.  Ballinauona  (32). — A  parish.  Sweetman  identifies  it  with 
Chapel  Mora  (Moortown),  1302.  Suit  of  Ed.  and  Juliana  Berkeley 
and  Tho.  0  Turdilly  for  dower  on  Moreton  prope  Any,  the  property  of 
Walter  de  Bonevile,  1327  (Mem.  R.,  i  Ed.  III.,  m.  10);  Moreton 
Rectory,  with  Anee  Commandery,  1578  (P'iants,  3250) ;  Morestown, 
or  Ballymoneyny,  1607;  Moretown,  1615;  Ballinemony  (D.S.A.,  39). 
There  is  a  Rosconodstown  or  Moortown  in  Connello,  1703  (Patent  R.). 
Fabric— The  church  and  castle  stood  in  1827.  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  306.) 
There  is  a  stone  circle  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  church. 

347.  Aney,  or  Knockaney  (32  &  40). — A  parish.  A  battle  of  the 
Aradha  and  Ui  Pidgeinte  at  Aine,*  666  (A.F.M.).     It  was  said  to  be 

iP.M.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  437. 

3  Cormac  mac  Cuillenan,  in  a  poem,  ante  902,  says  that  Conal  Eachluath,  a.d. 
377,  held  Aine,  Drum  Corunoid,  Dun  Gar  (Lough  Gur),  Cashel,  Maig,  and  Dun- 
cearmna  (Fort  on  Old  Head  of  Einsale). 
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Buned  from  Aine,  a  famous  banshee'  (O'BonoTBii).  An  Angimtiniaii 
priory  was  founded  ly  John  f.  Bobert,  i  190-1200.  In  1226  Geffrjde 
Mariscis  was  granted  an  eight-day  fair  on  his  manor  of  Anya 
(C.8.P.I.,  "So,  1415}.  The  prior  of  Lanthony  claimed  the  advowson 
of  Anye  (t^.,  No.  1555;.  It  was  reserred  for  the  dower  of  Alienor, 
the  qaeen  coDsort,  1253  'i3.,  Xo.  271).  Tho.  de  Clare  exchanged  the 
manor  of  Bleborg,  in  Enghmd,  for  Any  with  Waiin  de  Bassingbnm, 
1278  Wb.,  141}.  In  1356  Bicbard  Chanmberlayn  was  Ticar  of  Any 
(Pat.  B.;.  In  1309  Bobert  Bagod  had  a  snit  with  John  Don  for 
repair  and  maintenance  (Plea  B.  Bepert.,  pp.  40, 50).  An  Inqnisiticm 
of  1413  finds  that  Any  Barony  was  worth  10  m.  It  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ormond  by  exchange  of  W.  de  Cliiford, 
knight,  and  was  yiolently  occupied  by  David  f .  Maurice,  kni^t,  and 
then  by  Lord  Thomas  le  Botiller,  Prior  of  (St  John  of)  Jerusalem. 
The  manor,  in  1566,  paid  £46  4«.  ''  in  old  money  called  haulface." 
There  are  two  elaborate  maps  showing  Any  town  with  the  church 
and  two  castles  in  1657  (D.S.(A.),  31  and  33,.*  Fahnc—lt  is  said 
to  date  from  1400.  The  chancel  undertaken  by  Sir  Tho.  Browne, 
1615.  The  nave  was  then  roofed.  It  was  in  good  repair,  1840. 
The  B.  C.  church  was  buUt  1836. 

348.  New  Chubch,  Louoh  Gck  (32). — Same.  The  place  is  called 
5oip,  ante  900  (Book  of  Bights).  It  is  remarkable  for  great  stone 
circles,  cromlechs,  pillars,  and  fort  sites.'  There  are  two  castles.  The 
grange  of  Loc  Geir,  which  belongs  to  the  rill,  of  Locgeir,  with  a  moiety 
of  the  Inland  of  Dungeir,  1185  X'harter  of  Magio);  Loych  Gir,  1287. 

^  In  the  Colloquy  (Silva  Gadelica,  ii.,  p.  225)  the  place  is  **Sid  Eogabail,  or 
Enoc  Aine/'  The  banshee,  by  biting  off  the  ear  of  her  too  ardent  wooer,  OlioU, 
'*01uin/'  gave  him  his  nickname,  '*bare  ear.'*  Bunches  of  hay  and  straw  are  (or 
were)  carried  on  poles  in  her  honour  round  Enockaney  Hill,  and  to  the  little  moond 
on  its  summit.  The  0*Briens,  Dillanes,  Creeds,  Laffans,  O'Deas,  and  Fitzgeralds 
of  the  district  claim  her  as  an  ancestress  (Berue  Ceilique,  iv.,  pp.  188,  189).  The 
meadow-sweet  is  her  favourite  flower. 

^  Aine  is  identified  as  Cam  Feradaigh  in  Rolls  £d.  of  '*  Chronicum  Scotorum/* 
pp.  81,  117,  143. 

^  The  folk-lore  of  this  lake  is  of  exceptional  interest;  see  C.  G.,  Eertu 
Cfliujuiy  iv.,  p.  188.  The  dolmens  and  circles  are  described  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch, 
in  Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Jojmal,  i.,  p.  29G.  Beaufort,  in  Trans.  R.I..\.,  xv., 
p.  138.  Borlase,  in  *'  Dolmens  of  Iieland,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  47-49.  Gentleman's 
Maf^azine  (reprints;,  ii.,  110  (i.e.  I.s93,  pp.  10.3-112..  Twiss's  •*Tour  in 
Ireland"  (1775;.  Fitzgerald  and  Ma'grej:or's  *'  Hitter}'  of  Limerick,'*  vol.  i.. 
p.  208.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  **  South  of  M'lnster/'  1824,  p.  63.  barely  alludes  to 
them. 
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Fabric — The  New  Chnrch  is  a  late  fifteenth- century  building.  Temple 
NaSy  56^  feet  by  21^  feet;  walls,  12  feet  by  4  feet.  The  east  window 
has  a  round-headed  splay  and  double  light.  In  the  south  is  a 
window  with  oblong  splay  and  round-headed  light.  The  west  end  has 
a  window-slit  and  bell-ohamber  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  230).  It  is  usually 
stated  that  it  was  "  founded  by  Rachel,  widow  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Bath,"  1679  ;  but  the  chapel  is  shown  in  the  map  of  1590  (probably 
by  Jobson ;  it  is  56  of  the  Hardiman  set,  T.C.D.).  Lady  £ath,  how- 
erer,  gave  **a  vestment,  a  rich  pulpitt-cloth,  silver  chalice,  plate, 
bible,  and  service  book"  to  her  '*  chapel  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland," 
1679.  Dyneley,  in  1680,  shows  it  in  his  view  of  Lough  Gur.  It 
there  has  the  bell-chamber  shown  as  at  present.^  Description — 
B.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  p.  194;  view,  p.  195,  by  J.  Grene  Barry;  also 
Fitzgerald's  '*  History,"  i.,  p.  811. 

849.  Ballivagalliach  (40). — Same.  South  of  Lough  Ghir. 
*'  Manister  na  Galliach  juxta  Aney,"  or  Nunstown,  usually  confused 
with  '^  Monasternagnlliach  in  Oconyll."  See  section  134,  supra.  It 
in  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Fitzgibbons  for  Augustinian 
nuns.  Sit& — Only  a  little  fragment  of  wall,  14  feet  high,  9  feet  long, 
and  8^  feet  thick,  stood  in  1 840 ;  the  foundations  showed  it  to  be  a 
very  small  building. 

850.  RATHAifNY  (40). — Same.  Rathcanny,  in  Any  Manor,  1287 
(Inq.  of  T.  de  Clare).  Suit  of  Eic.  de  Glare  and  Rob.  Bagod  as  to 
whether  Thomas,  Richard's  father,  held  land  in  Rathtany  from 
Ingram  de  Fokermound.  (Mem.  R.,  vol,  ii.,  m.  83).  Robert  Bagot 
of  Rathtany  had  granted  it  to  Ingram  (Plea  R.  154  of  xix  Ed.  II., 
m.  7).     Site — A  burial-ground. 

351.  Knocksentrt. — Same.  !Not  marked  on  1840  map.  It  had 
a  burial-place,  with  thirty  stone-lined  graves  (R.S.A.I.,  xzx., 
p.  374).« 

352.  Bagootstown  (40). — Same.  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  held 
Baggotstown,  1583  (Inq.  11);  Bally vogodicke,  Ballinvogodock,  or 
Bogodestown,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  11).     Site — A  burial-ground. 

353.  Hospital  (32). — A  parish.  The  Hospital  of  Aney  was 
founded  by  GefPry  fitz  Maurice,  or  GefPry  de  Mariscis,  1215-1226,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.       Records  are  numerous ;    whence 


1R.S.A.I..  vol.  vi.,  N.S.  (1867),  pp.  194,  196. 

^  There  is  another  Enocksentry  in  Clanwilliam,  O.S.  6. 
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we  leaiii  that  it  bad  a  preceptor,  prorost,  efaamberiain,  cook,  free 
MTWtcatBy  liajward,  Ac.  Cnriotu  grants  of  board  and  lodging, 
ia55-lW9  (Mon.  Hib.,  ArchdaU,  p.  4).  In  1311  the  prior  of  the 
Hospital  €fi  8t«  John  of  Jerusalem  impleaded  B.  de  Clare  for 
imprisoning  his  friar,  Adam,  an  Irishman  (Plea  IL,  iT  Ed.  II.,  m.  21). 
John  Thome  was  the  preceptor,  I36.S-9 ;  he  contested  the  ri^t  of  W,, 
Bishop  of  Emij,  to  make  visitation  of  the  Honse  or  Hospital  of  Anej 
rCal.  Papal  L.,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  15,  52;.  In  1541  Eneas  0*Heffeman«  the 
last  preceptor,  was  made  Bishop  of  Eml  j,  and  the  Hospital  dissolTed 
^Fiants,  212-285).  In  1566  it  was  leased  with  its  rectories  of  Ane, 
Horeton,  Balljmon(a),  Ballinlongh,  Kilkallan,  Careccme,  Ballynarde, 
Broo,  Bochestown,  Knocklong,  and  Templebridan  to  John  Cockerham. 
In  1578  the  commanderj  of  Anee,  late  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  was  granted  to  W.  Apslej,  with  the  rectories  of 
Ballenecloighe,  Loinge,  Kilfmssce,  Kayrecomej,  Eairefnssock,  Kil- 
callane,  Moreton,  Owlys,  Browe,  Camowrie,  Bochistown,  Bathronan, 
and  Mortellstown,  with  their  lands  (Fiants,  3250) ;  Oippioeol 
(O'DonoTan).  Fabric — The  "abbey"  stood  in  the  Tillage;  the  church 
was  86  feet  by  21  feet  9  inches,  and  had  two  windows  in  the  east  end — 
one  pointed,  and  one  defaced.  There  were  five  defaced  windows  in  the 
south  wall,  and  doors  in  each  side  at  20  feet  from  the  west  end. 
The  walls  were  22  feet  by  5  feet ;  part  of  the  belfry  tower  stands 
at  the  west  end.  It  was  as  broad  as  the  church,  and  10  feet  deep, 
with  two  vaulted  floors,  being  30  feet  high  to  the  south,  and  10 
foot  to  the  east.  There  was  an  effigy  of  a  knight,  7  feet  long,  supposed 
to  k;  the  founder  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  322). 

354.  KiLFBusH  (40;.— A  parish.  Kilfroys.  1287  (Inq.  of  T.  de 
Clare) ;  Kilfrussce  in  Grene  Deanery,  1302 ;  Jacob.  Stak  robbed  Kilfrosse 
Church,  1318  (Plea  R.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  34);  Kylfrushe.  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  14);  Killfruishe,  down,  1615;  Cill  Ppuip  (O'Donovau). 
Site — It  wa*J  known  in  1840;  and  some  remembered  fragments  of 
wall  there.  Its  graveyard,  in  Mr.  Gubbins*  demesne,  had  then  been 
hovelled  by  him.     The  well  was  Tobercolraan. 

355,  356.  ViLL.  OP  Michakl  and  Carrigmich  Churches  in  Grene 
dfauery  ;  the  hospitallers  were  rectors,  1302.     Sites — Unknown. 

357.  Ckllmalaich.— The  '*  Tripartite  Life,"  p.  199.  tells  how 
St.  Patrick  dwelt  in  Hiii  Cuanach,  and  rebuked  the  British  Culdee, 
Malaich,  for  want  of  faith  ;  lie  prophesied  that  Malaieh's  **  Conghabhaile 
should  not  he  lofty."  The  author  addx  that  it  lay  in  the  north-east 
anj;](5  of  tlie  Southern  IJeisi  ;  its  name  is  Cell  Malaicli ;  five  cows  can 
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hardly  be  fed  there.  It  evidently  lay  in  the  eleventh  century  near 
the  borders  of  Goonagh  and  Small  County.  If  it  were  the  Capella 
**Nalech"  of  1302,  it  lay  adjoining  KilcuUuneand  Ballinard,  possibly 
near  Kilteely.     No  trace  is  known. ^ 

358.  Knocklono*  (41), — A  parish  in  Coshlea.  It  is  called 
Cnocluinje,  hill  of  the  camp,  and  Dpom  Darii  $aipe  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  being  the  traditional  scene  of  the  battle  (a.d.  250),  when  the 
Ardrigh  Connac  mac  Airt  endeavoured  to  tax  Munster.  Loinge,  1568 
and  1578  (Fiants,  1258  and  3250) :  Knocknelongie,  1584  (Desmond 
Roll),  Long,  1657,  with  sketch  of  the  castle  (D.S.  (A.),  55).  Fabric— 
The  church  was  entirely  defaced  before  1840 ;  only  a  few  fragments 
stood  in  1903.  It  is  45  feet  by  25  feet ;  the  walls  are  of  very  large 
stones.  The  east  window  is  rectangular,  and  there  is  the  gap  of  the 
south  door.  The  well  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Patrick  and  Paul. 
(O.S.L.,  8,  p.  277.) 

Deanbhy  of  Ahebloe. 

acapla6.— Natherlach,  1291  ;  and  Yharloragh,  1592  (valor) ; 
Atharlach,'  Aherloe,  Arlo,  1615,  lies  on  the  roots  of  the  Galtees, 
their  peaks  rising  over  its  beautiful  glens  for  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Deanery  runs  northward,  being  almost  bounded  on  that 
side  by  the  railway. 

359.  Ballinahinch  (40). — Same.  Site — A  burial-ground;  and 
Tober  Gobnait,  or  Deborah's  Well.     Pattern,  August  3rd. 

360.  Balltscaddan  (41). — A  parish.  Bealanescadane,  1657;  in 
explanation  of  D.S.  (A),  54.  Ballinescaddan,  1666  (Act  Sett.). 
Locally  bealac  na  Sgaban,  Ford  mouth  of  the  herrings — lucus  a  n&n 
lueendo  (0* Donovan).  There  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  difficult 
translation,  as  a  family  called  ^'  Scadan ''  and  ^*  Hareng  "  is  found  in 
Tipperary  in  mediceval  times,  and  the  place  may  be  named  from  one 
of  these.     Some  say  that  this  was  Kilrath,  near  Duntrileague.     The 


^  Another  possible  church  site,  though  not  so  named,  may  be  given  in  a  note, 
**Kildromm,  in  Com.  Lym  et  Dioc.  Imelac."  In  1317  W.,  Bishop  of  Emly, 
consented  to  the  partition  of  Eyldromyny,  or  Kildrum,  gpranted  by  Florence,  late 
Bishop  of  Emly.  Nicholas  Nef,  a  free  tenant,  claimed  that  he  was  unjustly 
disseised  (M.B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  76,  79). 

'  Knockloynye,  in  Bellaneneashe  parish  {sic),  in  Cossetlerogh,  or  Cossherleioo^ 
1584  (Peyton,  p.  237). 

'Etharlaige,  inDindsenchas,  118  :  £n'ue  Celtique,  xvi,,  1895,  p.  69. 
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Church  of  St.  Caiman ;  no  proof  is  given.     See  363,  infra.     Site — A 
graveyard,  having  monuments  of  the  Eyans,  1705-79. 

361.  Galballt^  (49). — A  parish.  The  church  of  Katherlaf^ 
Gkdbally  {alias  Aherloe),  with  the  chapel  for  the  rector,  1291. 
Jalbaile  CacaplaiS,  1471  (A.F.M.)  ;  **  Englishtown  Aherloe" 
(O'Donovan).  The  town  of  Galbally,  "  consisting  of  the  walls  of  a 
very  fine  house  or  castle,  lately  well  fortified,  a  grist  mill  and  a 
tucking  mill  upon  the  river  Aharloe,  and  a  few  Irish  cabins,"  1657 
(D.S.  (A),  52,  explanation).  Fabric — The  church  is  unusually  long 
for  its  width,  136  feet  by  25  feet  9  inches;  the  east  window  had  a 
double  trefoil-headed  light,  and  flat  splay  arch.  There  are  three 
rude  and  late  south  windows,  and  a  door.  The  walls,  18  feet  by  14 
inches.     All  of  the  latest  fifteenth  century  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  212). 

362.  DuNTRiLEAGTJE  (49). — Same.  The  fort  appears  in  the  oldest 
records  as  tDuncpileag,  because  three  pillars  surrounded  the  well  in 
it.  **  The  Colloquy  "  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  (**  Silva  Gadelica,"  ii., 
p.  129)  mentions  this  legend,  and  calls  it  Dun  tri  liag,  or  Dun  ar 
sleibh  (see  Joyce,  **  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  i.,  p.  253).  It  is 
t)uncpilea5,  1002  (Keating),  1054,  when  it  was  burned,  and  1088 
(A.r.M.).  See  also  Dundirleke  chapel.  1346  (**  Gormanstown 
Eegister,"  p.  145d);  Dontrileg  and  Dontrylege,  1615b;  Downtrilege 
(D.S.(A.),  52.  Site — The  graveyard  exists  near  the  ancient  dun,  and 
contains  a  large  vault  of  the  Massys.'     The  well  is  of  St.  Patrick. 

363.  KiLNABiTH. — Near  the  last.  Caeman  of  Cillratha,  near 
Duntrileague  (Reeves  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  118).  **To  Imelach 
dregingi,  and  so  to  Cillnarath,  as  the  Saimer  (Morning  Star)  runs  from 
it "  (Charter  of  Magio,  1 185).  This  stream  rises  in  Ballingarry  parish, 
to  the  south-east  of  Emlygrenan.     Kylneragh,  1281  (Pipe  Roll,  Ir.). 

364.  Garbyenxanga. — A  ruined  church  is  shown  at  Duntrileague, 
to  the  noi-th,  1655-7  (D.S.(A.),  50-52;  Petty,  73).  Grant  of 
Garrylanga  and  Duntrelant,  1667  (Act  Sett.).  Site — Unknown. 
Hardly  Laraghlaw. 

365.  Ballingarry,  or  Garth  (49). — A  parish.^     GarthegriflSji,  in 


^  Eilinane  and  Kil:ikunlan  are  mentioned  as  in  Galbally,  but  churches  are  not 
shown  (Petty,  map  74,  D.S.  (A),  52).  Killinane  and  Kilgreme  are  found  on  the 
1S40  maj)  of  this  parish,  alon^  with  Kilbranagh,  on  the  west  border  of  Galbally. 

-Tliis  family  is  of  ancient  Cheshire  origin  from  Ilamo  de  Masci,  temp.  William 
Uufus  to  Gen.  Hugh  Massy,  of  Chester,  who  came  to  Ireland,  1641.  From  them, 
with  many  other  branches,  sprang  the  Barons  Massey  and  Claiina. 

3  Locally  "  Glenbrohane  "  parish,   O.S.L.,  U,  p.  210,  and  1821  Census. 
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Natherlach,  1291;  Gartbe,  in  Natberlagh,  1302.  Alicia,  widow  of 
Griffin  de  Rape,  had  a  suit  about  lands,  a  mill,  turbary,  and  pasture 
in  Gartbegriffin  and  Olei^ere,  Kilboygnam,  and  0*Tran;  elsewhere 
given  as  Garthegriffen,  in  Olebere;  Foxnoceston,*  in  Any;  and  Olethill, 
in  Kilboynagb,  1294-7  (Plea  R.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  m.  48;  32,  m.  7, 
and  36  of  xxvi,  m.  20).  Ballipgarrie  Church,  1607  (Pat.  R.). 
''There  is  noe  babitacon  or  other  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish, 
save  only  a  mill  seate  and  the  walls  of  a  church  upon  the  lands  of 
Ballingarry,"  1656  (D.8.  (A),  53).  Fah-ie—The  west  gable  of  a  rude 
rained  church  near  SS.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Well,*  20  feet  3  inches 
wide :  featureless. 

366.  Lahaghlawe,  or  Tbmplknalaw  (49).—  Same.  Evidently  the 
Latbrachlanii,  not  far  from  Emlygrenan,  1185,  in  the  Charter  of 
Magio.  Alicia  de  Rupe  in  above  suit  also  claimed  Laythyratblau  from 
Peter  le  Botiller  (Plea  R.  32  of  xxv  Ed.  I.).  Suit  of  Abbot  of  Magio 
and  R.  de  Kylsynyghe  as  to  advowson  of  Layi-aglaue  Chapel,  1302-3 
(Cal.  Mem.  R.,  p.  513).  The  Chapel  of  Lathreclay  was  held  under 
papal  provision  by  Mauric  MicBryan,  Clerk,  1559  (Fiants,  84). 
Fabric — A  ruined  church,  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  Fort  of 
Dunglare,  the  Claire  of  the  Book  of  Rights,  anU  900.  It  has  a 
well  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  dolmen  of  Deerpark  is  not  far 
to  the  south-east  (Borlase,  vol.  i.,  p.  50). 

367.  BoTwooH. — ^An  unknown  church  in  this  district.  Boyanagh, 
in  Natherlach,  1291  ;  Kilboygnan  church  with  Garthegiiffin,  1295-6 
(Plea  R.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  m.  48),  again  given  with  Grarthegriffin  in 
Olebere;  Olethill  was  in  Kilboynagb,  1306  {ih.,  36  of  xxvi) ;  John 
Brymecbgean  collated  to  Boyonach  and  CnocgrafPyng,  though  he  had 
shed  the  blood  of  a  priest,  1413  (Cal.  P.L.,  vi.,  p.  438);  Boynogh 
ecclesia  ignota,  161  5b.  Castleboynagh,  confirmed  to  Ed.  Walsh,  of 
Owney,  1595  (Fiants,  6004),  seems  to  be  a  different  place,  and  perhaps 
led  the  compilers  in  1615  to  place  Boynogh,  an  unknown  church, 
between  Caherelly  and  Willistown. 

368.  369.  CuRRAT,  GLTNDOwrN. — Chapels  given  with  Duntri- 
league  and  Kilbeheney,  1346-7.  Chapel  of  Coragh,  1291.  An 
laquisition  was  taken  before  the  attorneys  of  Sir  Tho.  de  Lucy  at 


^  Sexnotestown,  as  in  same  Bolls  (42  of  zxvii  Ed.  1.,  p.  72). 
'  Ballytroota  has  also  a  gravoyard  and  cromlech  lying  to  the  east  of  Doonglare, 
with  a  well  called  Tobereendoney.     liorlase,  **  Dolmens  of  Ireland,*'  i.,  p.  60. 
^  Perhaps  the  Gleanoneolain,  near  Emlygrenan,  granted  to  Magio,  1186  (charter). 
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ir«lMli|Wedneaday  after  Ifartininas,  xtEcLUI.,  giiriikgilie  oliqieb 
M  Covraj,  Dundirleke,  Olyndowyn,  and  Kylinyhin  ("  GknrmanatowB 
Beguter,"  p.  1 16).  8iU§ — ^Unknown  to  me.  durraghdm  and  Coia^ 
were  in  Galbally,  1657  (D.8.  (A .)» 52),  and  one  may  be  Corray.  There 
18  a  Glennahagliah  in  BaUylanders,  but  no  ohnieh  site  is  marked. 

'  870.  BALLiLAimna  (49). — A,  pariah.  This  is  named  from  the 
aindent  family  de  London,  da  Londiniia,  and  de  Loundrea.  bailelon- 
oapa  (O'Donovan).  Ballylondery  and  Ballylondry,  1657  (D.S.  (A^ 
54;  andPetty,  74).  lUri^^The  gables  were  broken  to  level  of  waUs 
before  1840,  but  the  north  walls  were  intact.  It  is  50  feet  by  20|- feat 
The  east  window  and  south  door  had  pointed  heads  out  out  <rf  ain^ 
blocks ;  the  south  windows  and  north  door  were  defaced.  IT^ear  it  lay 
Lady's  Well  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  86). 

871.  TnngLuair  (49). — Same.  Perhaps  Eillane,  on  west  border  of 
Ballianlondry,  1657  (Petty,  74).    AY»— It  was  lerelled  before  1840. 

872.  ABDABiniAHXA  (49). — Same,    A  church  site. 

878.  GiJnnrASAeuBHHGDSx(49). — Same;  but  no  burial-gronnd  or 
church.    Perhaps  Glyndowyn. 

874.  'KiLSEBXKWi  (60). — ^A  pariah.  The  Chapel  of  Eylmyhjn, 
1847  (M^fm,  868);  CoiUbeiene,  Bifchwood.^  1502  (A.F.1C.); 
Kylyehenyom,  Lim.,  forfeited  by  Mathew  mac  Murrogh  in  rebellion, 
1591  (Inq.  84).  A  ruinous  castle  caUed  Eilvehoine,  or  Eilvehenny, 
1607  (Pat.  R.) ;  Keilbeheny.  1657  (Petty,  74).  Fahruh--It  standa  on 
high  ground  among  great  hills  on  the  border  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
near  their  junction  with  Tipperary.  It  is  48  feet  by  21^  feet.  The 
east  window  had  a  double  liglit  and  round  splay  arch.  The  aouth 
window  and  south  door  splay  were  oblong,  and  the  door  arch  pointed. 
The  west  door  was  defaced  before  1840 ;  and  the  north  wall  had  a 
round-headed  window  4  feet  from  the  east  gable.  The  walls  were 
12  feet  by  3  feet.    It  lies  beside  the  river  Funshion. 

375.  KiLBKHXKXT  (58). — A  burial-ground,  said  to  mark  the  older 
parish  church,  and  half  a  mile  to  tiie  north  of  the  last.' 

376.  CoEBALT  chapel  between  Caherelly  and  Caherussok,  1302. 


^  The  peasaatry  derived  it  from  a  legendary  Beithne  O'Brien. 

'  Itevus  Celiique^  iy.  (1879-80),  gives  interesting  notes  on  burial  customs  (such 
lis  crossing  the  spade  and  shovel  on  the  grave,  &c.)  at  Kilbeheny,  and  compares  them 
with  similar  customs  near  Broadford,  in  Clare. 


•% 
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377.  Chapel  of  Eustace,  1302,  near  Oola,  The  Hospitallers  were 
rectors. 

378.  DooiacooN  (40). — Donmown  Church,  in  Grene,  1291  ;  Dun- 
minoyn,  hetween  (Knock)Long  and  Kilfroys,  in  Any  Manor,  1287 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204) ;  Downemoone,  alias  Ballineheinsy  (D.S.(A), 
65,  55a).  Site — Perhaps  the  graveyard  of  Cloheen,  near  edge  of 
Doonmoon. 

379.  LnrpiELD  (24). — In  a  detached  part  of  Ballyneclogh.  There 
were  traces  of  a  church  called  R01I15  OholuiTncille,  or  Teampiil 
na  Cairrge,  and  Teainpul  pairc  na  Cairgge,  and  a  well  named  Tohar 
na  Drochairigh  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  115). 

380.  EiKNETHiK. — ^Ware  and  Archdall  give  this  abhey  as  in 
Limerick.  The  abbot  to  be  distrained  by  sheriff  of  Limerick  at  suit 
of  Robert  de  Bland,  Michaelmas,  1304.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake 
for  Eeynsham,  as  the  forms  Eentham,  Kennetham,  &c.,  are  common 
in  the  thirteenth-century  Bolls ;  and  the  abbey  held  an  unreasonable 
share  of  the  benefices  and  lands  of  Limerick. 

381.  The  Fbanciscan  House  of  Galballt,  though  lying  in  County 
Tipperary,  is  so  close  to  the  border  and  so  bound  up  with  Galbally 
itself  that  I  feel  compelled  to  notice  it  here.  It  was  founded  about 
1220-30  by  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1 543,  when  it  was  granted  with  its  three  gardens,  six  messu- 
ages, six  acres  of  arable  land  to  John  of  Desmond  (Pat.  xxv,  H.  VIII.). 
Father  Mooney  tells  of  the  capture  of  its  monks  in  the  belfry,  and 
their  execution  by  Sir  H.  Sidney's  soldiers,  in  1570.  Fabric — The 
church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  44  feet  10  inches  by  23  feet,  and 
38  feet  10  inches  by  same.  The  east  window  had  three  pointed 
lights,  12  feet  high ;  two  pointed  south  lights,  and  a  plain  north 
door.  The  belfry  stands  at  the  intersection  ;  the  arches  are  27  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  4  inches  wide.  There  are  small  slits  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  trefoil- headed  lights  above  to  the  north 
and  south.  It  is  17  feet  east  and  west ;  the  piers,  4  feet  2  inches 
thick.  In  the  nave  the  south  window  and  door  are  defaced,  and  a 
staircase  of  thirty-six  steps,  lit  by  narrow  slits,  leads  up  the  south- 
west angle  to  the  top  of  the  wall  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  219), 
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coircLxmiNG  notes. 

(A). — AacHATJoruiuL  BnuimL 

HaTing  completed  the  actual  Survey  of  the  dnncheay  it 
profltaUe  to  condeiiBe  into  a  few  brief  notes  fhe  salient  teatozes  of 
the  roinsy  and  collect  a  few  facts  as  to  their  plate,  fimitiue,  and 
Mis. 

BarMeet  among  the  buildings  seems  the  TeneraMechnrdh  of  ESllnlta, 
on  its  high,  abrupt  rook,  near  the  wooded  ridge,  where  the  most 
modem  c<  the  castles  of  Limeriok  towers  above  ita  reedj  lake. 
Killulta  has  one  remaining  feature,  its  east  window,  with  an  angular 
head  el  the  most  primittye  description.  Similar  angular  heads,  but  ol 
two  pitched  stones,  occur  on  a  window  in  Dyseit  Oenghus  round  tower, 
and  one  in  Chmcrewe  Church.^ 

Slightly  later  are  the  f^aturea  of  the  defaced  churohea  of  Dona^^ 
more  and  Clonshire,  the  better  preaerved  north-east  church  atMungmli 
and  the  church  of  Kilrush.  All  have  doors  with  inclined  jamba  and 
large  lintels;  the  three  latter  have  also  round-headed  windows,  wifli, 
tm  a  rule,  inclined  jambs*  The  round  tower  of  Sysert  has  a  round* 
headed  window,  witti  a  linteled  splay  and  a  round-arched  door ;  th^ 
latter  we  shall  note  again.  There  is  a  round-headed  inclined  jambed 
window  at  ICahoonagh ;  it  has  a  hood  moulding.  Good  examplea  of 
moulded  windows,  round-headed  as  to  splay  and  light,  occur  in  sevend 
churches,  e.^.  Xilleedy,  Eilmacow,  and  Clonkeen,  but  the  east  window 
of  the  latter  has  a  later  light.  There  is  a  neatly-built  round-headed 
door  at  Clonelty,  and  one  with  several  recessed  arches  was  remembefed 
as  at  Killeedy  a  century  ago.  The  massive  remains  of  the  door  d 
Dysert  Church  have  a  plain  raised  band  running  round  the  jamb  and 
lintel  of  a  type  so  conunon  in  round  towers,  and  found  at  Tomgnmey 
Church  in  dare,  ante  969,  and  other  churches  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.* 

Limerick  is  poor  in  those  attractive  archways  of  rich  Bomanesque 
work  of  which  we  find  such  fine  examples  at  Clonmaonoise,  Monaincha, 
Dysert  O'Dea,  Kahan,  Inchagoill,  Iniscaltra,  Clonfert,  &c.  The 
do(Mrway  of  Clonkeen  is  of  this  type,  dating  eirca  1100,'  and  an 
unexpected  ornament  of  flutings  and  pellets  occurs  on  the  door  of 
Dysert  tower.     The  latter  structure  is   certainly  original;   as  the 


1  Plate  X.  2  For  all  Uiese,  see  Tlate  X.  ^  pi^te  XIII. 
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courses  bend  for  some  distance  in  order  to  bond  with  its  blocks,  it 
may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  ornament  is  not  a  later 
adornment  cut  on  a  plain,  raised  face. 

We  now  reach  the  treuisitional  period  when  (some  ten  years  before 
the  Norman  inyasion)  the  Oothic  first  appeared  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Monasteranenagh,  circa  1159.  Here  we  find  the  large  plain-pointed 
arcades  under  a  round-headed  clerestory ;  these  also  occur  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  twenty  to  thirty  years  later.  The  Cathedral  also  retained 
till  our  time  its  recessed  west  doorway,  two  of  the  orders  having 
one  keystone  in  common  ;  the  capitals  retained  traces  of  late 
twelfth -century  foliage.  It  was  destroyed  in  a  **  restoration,"  and 
(though  it  is  hard  to  believe)  this  act  of  vandalism  took  place  in  the 
episcopate  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Irish  antiquaries  of  that  day. 
Two  well-moulded  round-headed  west  lights  are  extant  in  the  nave 
of  Monasteranenagh.  The  combined  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the 
Cathedral  have  round-headed  arches,  and  rest  on  an  arcade  of 
unnecessary  but  impressive  bulk. 

Beautiful  examples  of  the  early  Gothic  were  found  in  the  fine 
triplet  window  and  Oothic  chancel  of  Monasteranenagh,  and  the  church 
of  Abbeyowney  (1206)  (only  preserved  in  Dyneley's  view).  Only  the 
north  piers  and  spring  of  the  arches  remain  at  the  first ;  the  second 
was  demolished  by  the  Stepneys,  to  the  sad  loss  of  local  antiquaries 
and  artists.  To  the  thirteenth  century  we  may  assign  several  remains 
of  beauty  and  great  interest,  such  as  the  noble  five-light  window  in 
the  Dominican  Abbey,  and  other  features  in  it,  and  the  collegiate 
church  of  Eilmallock,  the  beautiful  west  door  of  Old  Abbey,  the 
massive  White  Abbey  of  Adare,  the  curious  old  arcaded  church 
of  Shanagolden,^  and  other  remains  in  the  Hospital  of  Aney,  and 
lesser  churches.' 

The  fourteenth  century  gave  us  in  the  main  the  deeply  interesting 
Black  Abbey  of  Adare.*  The  fifteenth  has  left  its  mark  everywhere — 
in  a  number  uf  chapels,  in  the  Cathedral,  at  Mungret,  Adare,  in  dozens 
of  parish  churches  and  chapels.  The  finest  remains  of  its  buildings 
are  the  Franciscan  Houses  of  Adare  and  Askeaton,  and  their  beautiful 
cloister  arcades  and  sedilia.  The  first  convent  is  fortunate  in  the 
preservation  of  an  abstract  of  its  original  register  by  Father  Mooney. 
It  was  dedicated,  19  Nov.,  1466,  accepted  at  the  provincial  chapter  of 
Moyne,  and  consecrated  Michaelmas,  1466,  with  the  cloister,  sacristy, 
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and  cemeteries,  sare  a  portion  for  the  burial  of  thoee  ezcommnnieated. 
ThomaB,  tbe  Seventh  Earlof  Kildare  (d.  1478),  and  Johanna,  his  wife 
(d.  1488),  were  the  founders.  Cornelius  O'SulliTan  (d.  1492)  built 
the  belfry  (an  afterthought) ;  Margaret  Fitzgibbon  (d.  1483)  built  the 
great  chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  John,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  built 
the  lesser  chapel;  O'Brien  Ara  (d.  1502)  and  his  wife  built  the 
dormitory ;  Rory  O'Dea  and  his  wife  the  cloister ;  Thomas.  Knight  of 
the  Glen,  and  Honora  Fitzgibbon,  his  wife,  built  the  infirmary,  and 
she  added  10  feet  to  the  length  of  the  choir,  and  M.  O'Hickey  made 
the  beautiful  panels  and  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir;  and  built 
the  refectory.  Certain  chapels  of  the  Cathedral,  and  portions  of 
Askeaton,  and,  perhaps,  Friarstown  Convent,  seem  to  date  in  the 
same  century  as  the  great  destruction  in  which  the  monasteries 
perished,  and  the  churches,  even  the  Cathedral,  lay  more  or  less  in 
ruin  till  some  sort  of  peace  and  order  arose  for  a  short  interval  under 
James  I. 

Roum)  TowEBS. — The  supposed  round  tower  of  Limerick,  on 
certain  lists,  was  originally  intended  for  Dysert  Oenghus.  A  round 
tower,  however,  stood  at  Singland;  there  is  a  sketch  of  it,  1657,  in 
the  Down  Survey,  showing  it  as  broken.  There  is  a  fine  example  at 
Dysert,  which  we  have  described  in  section  98,  and  figured  on  Plate 
XII.  The  rude  and  greatly  altered  tower,  embedded  in  the  west 
end  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Kilmallock,^  and  the  broken  stump  of 
the  one  at  Ardpatrick,  complete  the  list.  Ardpatrick  tower,  as  we 
have  noted  in  section  259,  was  three  storeys  high  in  1657. 

Belfkiks. — Many  belfries,  after  1200,  appear  to  be  afterthoughts, 
inserted  between  the  side  walls  of  the  churches ;  such  are  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral,  the  Franciscan'  and  Augustinian  Abbeys  of  Adare, 
Bullingarry,  and  evidently  Askeaton.  Others  were  added  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  as  at  Monasteranenagh,  Eathkeale,  and  Hospital,  of  all  of 
which  little  trace  remains.  Askeaton  church  has  a  rude,  square 
belfry,  with  an  octagonal  upper  storey.  The  great  towers  of  the 
White  Abbey,  Adare,  and  of  Abbeyowney,  and  probably  the  original 
central  tower  of  ^  onasteranonagh,  were  integral  paits  of  the  design. 
The  tower  of  Milltowii,  like  that  of  Abbeyowney,  only  survives  in 
Dvnck'v's  sketch,  1681  ;  aud  the  massive  tower  at  the  west  end  of 
Abbey feale,   in  the  maps  of  the  Down  Survey   of   1657.^     Mungret 


'  St'c  Miss  Stokes's  "Early  Chiistian  Architecture  of  Irelaud,"  p.  90. 
-nate  XIII.  'Plate  XII. 
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retains  a  plain,  small,  and  rather  flimpy  tower,  attached  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  residence  near  its  junction  with  the  nave. 

To  complete  our  list  we  must  name  the  towers  of  the  Limerick 
•churches: — ^that  of  the  Franciscan  House  at  the  west  end;  of  the 
Dominican  House,  in  the  middle  of  the  church  ;  and  helf ry  towers  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Munchin,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael 
are  shown  in  the  same  map,  e»  1595,  in  the  Hardiman  collection.^ 

Windows  autd  Doors. — The  fine  three-light  windows  of  Ahhey- 
oimey  and  Monasteranenagh  have  been  destroyed,  and  most  of 
the  Cathedral  windows  rebuilt.  Of  the  later  twelfth  and  earlier 
thirteenth  centuries  we  find  yarious  round-headed  lights  in  the  two 
latter  buildings  ;  the  east  window  of  Shanagolden  church  is  pointed, 
but  of  the  transitional  period  in  its  mouldings  and  capitals.  Old 
Abbey  has  some  fine  features  of  the  period  about  1250 ;  Kilmallock, 
of  the  end  of  the  century,  such  as  the  magnificent  five-light  window 
•of  the  Dominican  church. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  plain  window,  with 
interlacing  shafts,  and  with  no  cusps  or  heading  pieces,  is  common 
and  is  often  of  very  pleasing  effect.  It  occurs  at  Kilmallock,  Adare 
(Black  and  Franciscan  <<  Abbeys"),  Askeaton,  and  less  pleasing 
•examples  at  Rathkeale,  Mahoonagh,  and  the  Cathedral.  A  beautiful 
reticulated  traceried  window  is  found  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
Dominican  House,  Kilmallock ;  and  a  rather  conventional  perpendicular 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Cathedral. 

Windows  with  cusped  "  decorated  tracery "  are,  I  think,  only 
found  at  Askeaton,  in  the  Franciscan  Church,  and  (strange  to  say)  the 
Banqueting-Hall  in  the  Castle. 

In  the  smaller  churches  the  fifteenth-century  features  are  as  usual 
narrow,  single,  or  double  lights,  with  pointed,  round,  ogee,  or  trefoil 
heads,  or  a  single  light  with  two  round  heads  meeting  in  a  cusp  in  the 
middle.  The  hood  mouldings  are  angular,  with,  as  a  rule,  recessed 
spandrels.  The  doors  are  usually  very  plain,  pointed  or  round,  rarely 
moulded.  In  some  cases  crockets  spring  from  the  hoods  or  (as  at 
Dunmoylan)  roses  are  carved  in  a  hollow  moulding. 

Cloisteb  Abcadiss. — These  not  very  common  features  are  repre- 
sented among  the  Limerick  convents  at  Askeaton,  the  Black  and 
Franciscan  Abbeys  of  Adare.'  Askeaton  has  the  fine,  *' uniformly 
varying  "  sets  of  capitals  and  bases,  some  varied  with  nail-head  enrich- 

1  Plate  XII.  '  Plate  XI. 
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lefeotoiy,  irith  tliree  archea  and  lofty  shafts.  An  intereiting  piaciiu 
and  bluik  recesses,  probably  for  mural  paintings,  are  found  at  Old 
Abbey.  The  sedilia  at  Kilmallock  have  been  sadly  defaced.  I  do  not 
kno'w  of  any  ancient  font ;  an  ancient  stonp  is  used  for  one  at  Shana- 
golden,  and  a  late  basin,  irith  conTentional  sprays  of  foliage,  is  in  the 
Black  Abbey  Church,  Adaxe. 

ToHBS  AND  UoRDUBirae. — Limerick  seems  to  be  singnlarly  devoid 
of  early  ChristiBn  tombstones,  with  carvings  or  Irish  inBcriptions ;  nor 
do  runic  stones  or  high  crosses  occur.  An  ogham  stone  was  found 
near  Bathkeale,  but  was  probably  pre-Christian.  The  venerable 
monasteries  of  Uungret,  Eilleedy,  and  Eilmallock  do  not  afford  us  early 
monnmente.  The  tombstone  reputed  (with  probability)  to  be  that  of 
King  Bonaldmoie,  1192,  remains  in  the  cathedral,  removed  from  its 
place  under  the  beliry  to  the  Jebb  transept.  It  is  decorated  with  a 
cross  and  cirole  and  four  lions.  A  tablet  with  a  shield  displaying  a 
chevron  between  three  lions  passant  and  with  the  niune"Donoh" 
above  it,  is  set  in  the  chancel- wall,  and  probably  commemorates  Bishop 
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Doncliad  O'Brien,  1206,  who  completed  the  choir.  Some  leaves  under 
it  seem  later  than  his  time,  but  may  have  been  recut.  The  monu- 
mental effigies  of  Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea  in  the  Cathedral,  and  King 
Donchad  Cairbrech  O^Brien,  1242,  in  the  Dominican  Abbey,  have 
disappeared;  the  other  monuments  are  not  earlier  than  the  year  1400. 
An  early  tomb  with  the  effigy  of  a  knight  remains  at  Hospital;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Geffry  fitz  Maurice,  the  founder.  There  is  an 
early  incised  cross  on  a  tapering  stone  in  Old  Abbey.  It  is  very 
disappointing  to  find  no  other  tombs  with  epitaphs  or  carvings  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

After  1400  we  find  the  monuments  of  Budston,  Bultingford,  and 
Ghdwey  in  the  cathedral,  and  fragments  of  the  beautiful  canopied 
tomb  of  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  1459  (destroyed  by  Malbie  in 
1579),  in  Askeaton  Friary.  A  dare  yields  us  no  tombs  of  this 
century ;  nor  are  any  such  found  at  Kilmallock,  Rathkeale,  Monas- 
teranenagh,  or  Abbey  Owney.  We  omit  the  Elizabethan  and  later 
tombs. 

0th KB  STBUcnmES. —  Columbaria  are  found  at  the^.  Trinitarian  and 
Black  Abbeys  of  Adare ;  the  former  closely  resembles  thefpigeon-house 
of  Old  Abbey,  but  it  is  far  more  perfect.  The  sanitation  of  some  of 
the  abbeys  is  very  good,  the  drainage  of  the  Franciscan  house  at 
Adare  being  discharged  down  the  mill-race ;  Old  Abbey  and  Askeaton 
into  the  neighbouring  stream  and  river.  A  certain  degree  of  comfort 
is  marked  in  the  fireplaces  and  ovens  at  Askeaton,  Kilmallock,  and 
Adare;  none  remains  at  Old  Abbey.  The  little  water-mill  of  the 
Franciscans,  with  the  narrow  channel  for  the  wheel  and  the  broken 
millstones,  is  to  be  seen  at  Adare. 

(B). ChUBCH   FUMTITUBE   AND    PlATE. 

Cabvings  lsh  Pictubbs. — Paintings  of  saints,  possibly  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century revival,  were  once  visible  in  the  Franciscan  Church, 
Adare;  slight  traces  of  these  were  to  be  found  even  in  1878.  The 
oak  misereres  in  the  Cathedral  must  be  noted  in  another  section.  The 
Cathedral  possesses  the  very  peculiar  bracket  with  carvings  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  the  Crucifixion,  and  St.  Michael  and  Satan, 
also  one  of  the  pelican  reviving  its  dead  young,  and  of  the  seven-headed 
dragon  (Christ  and  Antichrist)  on  the  Stacpoles*  monument.  Figures 
of  ecclesiastics  are  found  in  the  Franciscan  houses  of  Adare  and  Askea- 
ton ;  St.  Catherine  and  another  saint  at  the  latter  place.  A  figure  of 
a  squirrel  was  carved  at  Monasternenagh.     Sheelanagigs,  which  occur 


BiBhop  Thomas  Arthur  hu  also  been  already  described.' 

A  crniona  relic,  the  Miae  Fhadruig,  or  golden  dish  of  8t.  Patrick, 
Tas  long  preserved  at  Knockpatrick,  near  Fojnee,  but  waa  pledged, 
or  sold,  by  its  hereditary  curator,  Mary  Neville,  "of  the  dish,"  early 
in  the  last  cectury.  Cognate  with  it  was,  perhaps,  the  "  gold  shell," 
found  near  the  Well  of  Kilpeacon, 

We  fortunately  possess  a  list  of  the  goods  of  the  Angnstiniun 
house  of  St.  Hary  and  St.  Edirard,  in  Limerick.  Of  the  former 
an  Inquisitiou  was  taken  in  Limerick,  1038.*  After  reoiting  how 
*'  Symon  Minor  ym  founder  of  Sayntt  Mary  hovas  in  the  vorahipe 
of  the  Blessytt  Virgin  Saynt  Mury  and  Ssynt  Edward,  Eynge  and 
Martyr,"  and  that  the  prior  Sir  John  Fox  had  left  a  ohalice  in  pledge 


1  R.8.A.I.,  xxii.,  p.  73,  snd  "  Luneikk  Field  Club,"  vol.  i. 
*  "  Archnolagia,"  xri).,  p.  30.      B.  8.  A.  I.,  xxvii.,  p.  41. 
awb,"  Tol.i..  pt.  1. 

>  B.S.A.I.,  IB6S  (vii.,  Ser.iv.,  p.  360). 
'  Inquiution,  F.  B.  0. 1.,  xUHen.  TIIL 
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(with  **  Sty  wjm  Creagh,"  the  jury  found  these  goods  on  the  high  altar : 
a  tahle  of  alabaster,  4  candlesticks,  **a  senc"  (censer),  **  toy  (two) 
payr  cruetts,"  21  books  great  and  small,  holy  water  *  stok,*  **  apayr 
of  organys,"  18  tapers,  **txy  cowpyr  crossys,  3  westmettes,  a  grett 
bell,  two  small  bells,  3  doss  (dozen)  bowls,"  2  old  coffers,  beds,  a 
'  standing  bed,  3  old  surplices,  a  "  lydge  table,"  3  small  tables,  6  tas- 
telles,  two  chairs,  2  candlesticks,  2  broches  (spits),  a  hanging  candle- 
stick, a  platter,  2  patterns,  a  brass  pot,  *'  3  lowys  of  glass,"  a  '4ydge 
tressel,"  and  4  forms.     These  were  given  to  Edmond  Sexten. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  Father  Mooney  saw  the 
plate  of  the  Franciscans'  Church  of  Adare  at  Cork.  It  consisted  of  a 
beautiful  silver-gilt  ciborium,  six  or  seven  silver  chalices,  some  gilt,  a 
silver  processional  cross,  and  several  sumptuous,  but  decayed, 
yestments.^ 

The  chalice  of  the  Dominicans  of  Kilmallock,  a  silver  cup  of 
graceful  design,  was  given  by  Callaghan  O'Callaghan  and  his  wife, 
Juliana  Butler,  when  brother  Henry  was  prior,  1639.  The  inscription 
also  asks  a  prayer  for  Maurice  (son  of  Edward  Fitzgibbon,  the  White 
Knight),  who,  with  his  father,  died  1608,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Thomas  Bnrget.     Its  only  ornament  is  the  figure  of  the  Crucifixion.' 

Mr.  J.  Davis  White  has,  in  a  valuable  Paper  ''On  the  Church 
Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Cushel  and  Emly,"*  given  particulars  about 
that  of  several  of  the  churches  in  County  Limerick.  Briefly,  we  note 
Abingdon,  1779,  given  by  Rev.  John  Seymour.  Aney  has  tlie  chalice 
of  the  new  church,  Loughgur,  presented  by  Eachel,  Countess  of  Bath, 
1669.  and  its  own  chalice,  given  by  William,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
1701.  The  Cahercomey  chalice  was  given  by  Edward  Croker,  1726. 
The  Ghrean  chalice  and  paten  were  first  given  by  Rev.  Richard  de  Burgh 
to  Cullen,  1745.  At  Galbally  the  paten  is  veiy  ancient;  the  chalice 
belonged  to  Duntrileague  Church,  and  was  given  1674  to  1706  by 
E.  Irby,  a  thank-offering  for  her  safe  return  to  Ireland. 

Of  other  plate  I  have  few  notes.  A  chalice,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Franciscans  of  Askeaton,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  parish 
priests.  The  chalice  of  the  Protestant  church  was  given  by  Simon 
Eaton  in  1663.^    The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Adare  has  a  rich 


^  **  Franciscan  Tertiary,*'  vol.  v.,  p.  354. 

2  E.S.A.I.,  xix.,  pp.  216,  217,  by  Kev.  J.  Crowe. 

3  R.S.A.I.,  xviii.  (1888),  p.  176. 
*  R.S.A.I.,  xxxiv.,  p.  116. 
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iJbetittM  «f  tiiikivizad  ti0V€r.tiMrcr.  Jota  Badrtioa  gang  a  peal  cf  leg 
ifMi  UtIU  to  St.  Marr'f  CutlMdnl  abmit  14O0;  liicT  hmvt  all  di§- 
apfieand  cixi^  104<i».  TImj  prc^wblr  are  tlie  bcJlf  vioe^  aie  ccMKated 
in  ihb  Ucntifnl  kftnd  c^  die  Italian  bdi-foimdcr,  vbo  died  m  Ui 
bokt  <«i  tL«r  SbafiiKW,  CPD  njoogniHiig  tbe  aooBd  of  bk  loBg-lost 
{MIM3M.  T1m7  maj  alio  be  Ic^oidarT  -^aHcr  beOa,**  wliich 
kiddni  in  tli«  Abbej  Bitct,  and  idll  maj  be  heaid  pwJing  mder  its 
vaitn  on  Cfamtmas  nlgbU.  The  present  bellt  indnde  thoae  giTcnto 
tbe  Cathedral  by  William  Ycvke,  then  major  of  the  eitj,  in  I67S. 
The  oldest  (F  tell>  haa  the  inscription  ''  Gmlielmos  Torke,  Aimifer, 
Freator  (Major;,  1673.  Johannes  Vesej,  s.t.d^  Episcopns  Johnnnet 
Mmitb,  AM.f  Decanns,  1673.  £x  matis  liqnide  (liqnidi  ?)  late  (Incti) 
saoju«  nide  (inde)  Tocales  iam  ooneoDantes  quid  Tetat  loqnamnr 
W.  V.  K.  F/''  Of  church  seals  I  onlj  know  of  two  eariy  cnes 
extant  (3)  *'  Sigillu.  DnL  Johis.  epL  Ljmiends  "  with  a  bishop 
sitting  between  two  trefoil-besded  windows  and  an  abbot  below. 
This  IS  of  Bishop  Mothel ;  1426-58).  The  next  is  a  Uttle  Liter  in  date, 
'*  8.  riuilli.  pre^ntoris  ecclie.  Limirioe,"  with  the  device  of  a  monk 
pmjing  to  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  an  elaborate  shrine  or  church  and 
Uftwt^iU  two  kejR.*  The  seal  of  Bishop  Cornelias  O'Dea  was  extant 
in  1040,  **  Sigillum  Comelii  dei  gratia  episcopi  Ljmericens&s,"  with 
ftgurc-K  of  the  Father  bearing  the  crucified  Son  :  in  the  middle,  the 
Virgin  and  two  other  figures;  and  below,  the  Bishop  between  the  arms 
of  DcKmond  and  Ormond.* 


»  K.8.A.I.,  xxriii.  p.  136,fi^re,  p.  133. 

'-*  For  the  »brine  of  8t.  Senan'u  bell,  of  Iniflcatha,  see  E.S.A.I.,  xxx.,  p.  237. 

^  Prolmbly  Wiiliara  and  Roger  Purdue,  famotis  bell -founders,  of  Salisbury. 
William  died  in  Limerick,  3  Dec,  1673,  and  was  buiied  near  the  Dean's  seat^ 
when;  hiH  epitaph  was  read  by  Dyneley  in  1680  : — 

"  There  'b  here  a  bell -founder,  honest  and  true, 
Until  the  resurrection  lies  Purdue." 

*  "  KpiHrr,p,il  and  Cupitular  Seals  "  (R.  Caulfield,  18')3j.  Plate  VII.,  Limerick. 
Plate  11.,  Kn.ly. 

'^Arthur  MSS.,  Lenihan,  '•Limerick,"  p.  572. 
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(C), — The  Ooktents  op  the  Bla.ce  Booe  of  Limerice. 

The  large  number  of  documents  dated  only  by  the  bishops  named 
compel  us  to  arrange  them  under  the  yarious  episcopates.  We  also 
omit  deeds  without  any  chronological  data.  The  numeration  is  that  of 
the  original;  but  where  there  is  no  side  number,  we  give  the  page 
instead. 

Bmciius  ((?.  1180,  c.  1195). — Charter  of  D.,  King  of  Limerick 
(LuniceDs),  granting  Imungram  and  Imalin  (Mungret,  &c.)  to- 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  zxix.^ 

DoKAT  O'Bbien  (<?.  1195-1207).— Grant  of  King  John  (when  Earl 
of  Morton)  of  fisheries  and  Godric's  land,  p.  95.  W.  de  Burgo's  and 
Meyler  f.  Henry's  Inquisitions,  zxi,  zxiii.  Ordinance  as  to  offices  in 
cathedral,  p.  109.  W.  de  Burgo  grants  Estlona,  p.  103  ;  King  John 
prohibits  building  of  castles  on  the  bishop's  lands,  1207,  xxzv.' 

Geoffrkt  op  DvNOABTAir  (1207-1216). — Henry  III.  grants  ta 
the  Castle  Chapel,  Limerick,  1216,  p.  116  ;^  a  badly  copied  charter  to 
G.  orE.,  Bishop  of  Limerick;  confusion  apparent  in  the  copy,  p.  101. 

Edmitni)  (1216-1223). — Grant  of  Douenathmor,  p.  78.  King 
John's  charter  of  the  cantred  of  Limerick,  Mungareth,  and  Omayl, 

1216,  pp.  46,  95.  A  letter  as  to  the  same,  and  Mungareth ;  confirmation 
of  Donat's  ordinance,  p.  1 1 1 ;  Edmund  establishes  prebends,  and  con- 
firms the  ordinances  of  Bishop  Donat,  p.  114 ;  and  another  11   Sep., 

1217,  assigning  same  lands,  and  the  ^^  natives"  on  Omayl  in  pure 
alms  (B.B.L.,  p.  119). 

HuBEBT  DE  BuBGH*  (1223-1251). —  Grants — Churches  of  Ofergus^ 
in  Oconyl,  xxxii;  R.  de  London,  of  Glyncorbry  Churches,  c.  1259^ 
XTxix  ;  H.  Minetar,  of  Drundel  Manor,  xl ;  Sen  gel,  xlviii ;  Iniskefty 
Church  to  Keynsham  Abbey,  li  ;  Kiletham  (for  souls  of  Bishop's 
ancestors),  1223  ;  Clonka  Church,  Ix  ;  Kilscoby,  Kilgoban,  and  Kils- 
oelbeg ;   witness.  Master  Tyrrell,  vicar   of  Adare,  Ixvii  ;    Mongret, 


^  For  Donaldmore  and  his  Charters  to  St.  Mary's,  Holj  Cross,  and  Clare  Abbey ,^ 
see  B.S.A.I.,  vol.  xjdii.,  pp.  74-78,  and  xxviii.,  p.  35,  and  zxx.,  pp.  120,  121. 

''Walter  Crop  grants  benefices  as  granted  by  King  John  to  Athissell,  p.  89. 

3  His  Inquisition  as  to  fishery  and  Drumyn,  p.  101. 

^  The  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i.,  p.  117,  gives  a  hostile  report  of  this  Bishop  in  1227 
as  illegitimate,  simoniacal,  ignorant,  and  disobedient  to  his  metropolitan.  The  latter 
charges  are  not  supported  elsewhere*  He  appears  to  have  been  an  enlightened  and 
able  prelate. 


O.  de  Prendcrgtut  si  to  Eilconogtm,  Kilbigl^,  and  VSyjig,  1940, 
p.  104;  with  Adam  Eljs,  provost  of  EiUocia,  p.  73;  with  Qilbert, 
Bishop  of  Ardfert,  as  to  detention  of  fish  tithea  at  Limerick,  and 
the  Till,  of  Eilliforach,  and  church  and  parson  of  Xilmworach,  zlir; 
that  clerics  in  the  diocese  may  dispose  by  will  of  one  year's  stipend 
after  their  deaths  to  pay  their  debts,  liii ;  as  to  fish  tithes  at 
Limerick,  liv  ;  with  O.  Butler  as  to  Eilele,  1253,  ludi ;  with 
Thomas,  Prior  of  Connall,  pledging  a  mill  at  Kilmehallodc  tad 
Eyllelid,  1248,  xxzi  ;  D.,  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  and  Q.,  Bidiop  ef 
OsBory,  1245,  p.  120. 

'  Rathagon>n  and  Bathreiry,  in  Off<u^;iu  (rsntal  at  OcoayU,  1462).  Tha 
churches  mtkj  bav«  been  Kilfergiu,  Eilcany,  and  Anln&kiiha,  if  Sitfergm  puiih 
u  mrsnt,  or  Clonkagh  and  Eilscanell  if  the  later  manor  (1*63)  repreMnu  the  older 
Offargus. 

'  An  interiituig  deed  iQierring  ih«  "nativea"  to  Koger.  Witnewea — Kob«n 
Doundonenyll  and  Wm.  de  Cardiff  (1220  to  1230). 

'  A  ginuiar  account  in  ITst.  M8S.  of  Ireland,  *ol.  ii..  No.  Izzii.,  toHearj  III., 
datei  12S6. 
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EoBEBT  OP  Emly  (1251-1275).— 6?ran^«— Seisin  to  Master  Robert 
de  Imelac,  the  Bishop,  of  Calwen  or  Cullyn,  I.,  of  benefices  of  Camarthy 
and  Rathsyward,  to  Thomas,  the  dean,  1253,  p.  73;  J.  de  Sniterby,  of 
i^entenan,  1267,  x  ;  C.  le  Yereys,  of  Mungret,  1257,  xi  ;  of  Clonbali- 
tarsne,  pp.  8,  252 ;  of  Dnmdel  manor,  1252,  xix  ;  J.  de  Penrys,  as  to 
Lankyl,  xlyi;  and  in  1274,  p.  119,  J.  Flandrens,  of  Dyssertenegus 
and  Cathyrasse,  xlvii ;  to  H.  de  Lambarde,  Cathyrasse,  with  a  fishery 
on  the  May,  suit  at  the  manor  of  Cloncheur,  1256,  Ixi  ;  Robert  de  8. 
Edmund  confirms  Thomas  Cooke,  the  Chancellor,  in  Mungret,  c.  1270, 
xxxY  ;  Edward,  the  Prince,  to  the  Treasurer  and  Canons,  1268  ;  they 
may  make  walls,  and  enlarge  their  courts,  saving  rights  of  city,  Ixvii ; 
Thomas  f .  Senan,  of  a  mill  in  Kilmehallock,  Ixx  ;  Dean  Thomas 
Wodeford,  houses  in  Limerick,  p.  118  ;  Ralph  de  North wych,  Mun- 
gareth,  to  Dean,  e,  1274,  xlii,  p.  78 ;  Ric.  Flandrensis,  of  Magrany, 
p.  93  ;  to  Abbot  of  Insula  Molanfyd,  Dermeko  with  re-grant, 
pp.  106-118.  Agreements — As  to  Mungaret,  p.  6,  m.  1257,  p.  7,  with 
Hugh  and  Ysmay  Possewyke,  land  at  Clonelty,  xvi ;  Rathrenath,. 
Clonnath,  1251,  xiii-xvii;  Elie  f.  Ade,  quit  claim  to  Clonlisdon'  and 
Ertherath,  1270,  xli ;  John  PurceU,  as  to  Clansder  (basse),  1266,  p.  3  ; 
Malachi,  rector  of  Ardpatric,  p.  44  ;  Kilmorly  and  Kilfergus  Churches, 
1253,  p.  12,  with  Hugh  Purcell,  as  to  lands  and  woods  at  Clonlismon,. 
Clansderbasse,  and  Moycro,  xv,  xvii.  Other  documents — Lawsuit  with 
Malchus,  Prior  of  Athissell  Abbey,  tried  before  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
as  to  the  churches  of  Moycro,  Douenathmor,  the  benefices  of  Crewacgh 
Omaylly,  the  churches  of  Kilbradran,  Camarthy,  Rathsyward,  and 
Kilmuchorog,  1253-4,  pp.  80,  81,  90,  101  ;  Ordinances  of  Dean 
Wodeford,  1265,  p.  108. 

Gbbald  BE  Maeiscal  (1275-1307). — Grants — Of  Coroomoyd  par- 
sonage and  Ticarage  to  the  chapter,  at  Dysert,  1299,  p.  100  ;  Crecourtha 
Church  to  Simon  f. Walter,  rector,  1278,  and  his  surrender,  1282,  p.  44  ;. 
Thomas  de  Clare,  Corkeymoyd  Church,  1275-84,  p.  93  ;  same,  Kilme- 
hallock, p.  18,  xxiv  ;  Juliana,  his  wife,  Corkomoyd  after  1287,  p.  97  ; 
A.  Flandrens,  Clonylte,  p.  96 ;  J.  de  Cogan,  Crecouertha  in  Ocholchur, 
1287,  pp.  100-113;  W.  Wess,  claims  on  Church  of  Crecortha,  in 
Orthotochor,  p.  130;  Robert,  Abbot  of  Magio  (Monastemenagh),  grants 
lands  round  the  White  Cross,  Limerick,  to  the  church  and  prebend 
of  Dysert  Enegus,  and  quits  claim  to  Balyfodyr,  e,  1280,  xxxviii ; 

^  These,  aa  implied  in  a  deed  of  1239,  wt;re  Mayncbro,  Creuathomayll,  and 
Bouenatbinor,  B.B.L.,  p.  90. 

'  Eke  where  ClonliBmon  and  Clonlismor. 
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John  Brathnacli  grants  Kilmure  and  Kilfergus,  1296,  Ivi.  AgreemenU — 
Maurice  le  Marischal  as  to  Ardagh,  1279-1285,  ii  and  vi ;  Kidacb,  vii ; 
Corromoran  and  Falsky,  viii  ;  M.,  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  as  to  Douenath- 
fnor,  xxxvii ;  Adam  le  Palmifer,  as  to  Kilscanylle,  Ixix  ;  J.  f .  David, 
as  to  Tulachbrec,  a.  1284,  p.  91 ;  the  chapter  and  Geste  de  Lumbarde, 
1293,  p.  90;  John  Dondon  as  to  messuage  in  Limerick,  xiv: 
G.  f .  Milo,  as  to  Eilmallock  burgesses,  xxvi ;  Claricia  f .  Pagan,  same. 
XX,  xvii ;  W.  f .  Martin,  same,  xxv,  xxviii ;  Malachi,  rector  of  Ard- 
patric,  swears  obedience,  1301,  p.  43.  Other  Deeds — Becital  of  ancient 
acts  of  chapter,  1295,  p.  55,  and  new  statutes,  p.  57  ;  Effyn  Church 
made  a  prebend,  1287,  pp.  111-113.  The  undated  deeds  of  Eilmallock 
(pp.  63-72)  belong  to  this  episcopate  (1270-1291). 

RoBEBT  OF  DuNDONNELL  (1307-1311). —  Orants  —  Clamf derch 
(?  Clansderbasse)  and  Mungarrcth,  ix. 

Eustace  de  L'eau. — Grants — H.  de  Eyteley  grants  lands  of  his 
grandfather,  David  de  Eyteley,  in  Tullaghbrek,  1311-1313,  p.  130; 
-Charter  of  Edward  III.,  1332,  pp.  130,  131. 

Mavhice  de  Rfpefort. — Rental,  1336,  p.  138 ;  Stephen  Lawlbss, 
Letter  of  Edward  III.  as  to  offences,  p.  134;  Stephen  nSgYALLE 
(1360-69),  grant  to  Robert  de  Lew,  of  Ballyhoregna,  1362,  p.  133 ;' 
CoBNELins  O'Dea,  Taxatio  Procurationum,  1418-22,  p.  136 ;  Rentals, 
&c.,  p.  145  ;  John  Mothel,  Inquisition  before  Thomas  O'CathyU,  the 
seneschal,  and  a  jury  at  Tullabrek,  1440,  p.  141  ;  William  Crea&h 
recovers  Donaghmore,  1461,  p  142;  an  almost  defaced  grant  of 
Edward  IV.,  p.  143  ;  John  Cotn,  suit  of  Knight  of  the  Glyn,  as  to  the 
Knighte's  Cappagh,  tried  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Askeaton  Convent, 
1541,  p.  144  ;  Bernard  Adams,  Memoranda  as  to  repair  of  cathedral, 
bishop's  monument,  and  palace ;  reconstitution  of  choir  and  services, 
&c.,  &c.,  1619,  p.  147  ;  commission  to  enquire  into  rents  due  to  him, 
signed  by  JAdam  Loftus  and  Henry  Docwra,  p.  148;  recovery  of 
Kilrush,  152. 


^  Dissert  de  Ballyhouregain  is  given  in  Hental  of  Bishop  Maurice  de  Rupe- 
fort,  1336,  copy  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  40;  Bishop  Stephen,  in  1362,  granted 
lands,  pastures,  weirs,  and  mills,  in  Ballyhoregna,  to  Robeit,  son  of  Stephen  de 
Tjcwe,  service  at  Cloncheur.  It  adjoined  Dysert  Church,  near  Croom,  and  formed 
its  glebe.  The  Teiriers  of  July,  1698,  and  August,  1805;  P. R. O.I. ,  mention  it  as 
such  '*  Carrigeen,  and  part  of  Ballyhourigan."  The  latter  document  adds  **  on 
which  there  is  neither  church,  glebe-house,  or  glebe  lands." 
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(D). — Dedications  of  Chxtrches, 

We  have  considered  the  importaot  subject  of  the  dedications  to 
native  saints.  These  are  most  important  to  our  Paper,  as  resting 
npon  a  historical  basis,  not  on  a  mere  pious  selection.  We  may  here 
collect  the  other  dedications  as  of  interest,  as  indicating  the  popular 
regard  towards  certain  saints.  As  is  so  usual,  the  direct  dedications 
to  the  names  of  the  Deity  are  few ;  those  to  the  Trinity  are  at  Eath- 
keale,  Dunnaman,  and  Dromin ;  to  the  ''King  of  Sunday"  (some 
think  "King  of  the  World")  are  dedicated  the  wells  called  Tobe- 
reendowney,  at  Ballingaddy,  Caherhenesy,  Cloncagh,  Croagh, 
Dromkeen,  Dunmoylan,  Gortadroma,  Kilquane  (near  Eilmallock), 
and  Thomastown. 

Of  holy  persons,  the  Virgin  was  patroness  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Holy  Cross  Abbey,  Monastemenagh,  Owney,  and  Feale;  of  the 
three  churches  called  Eilmurry,  with  Askeaton  and  Effin  churches 
besides ;  of  the  wells  of  Tubbermurry,  at  Abbeyfeale,  Atheneasy, 
Ballingaddy  (two),  Ballilanders,  Cloncagh,  Dromtrasna,  Effin,  Eil- 
leena,  Eillulta,  Eilquane,  Eilmallock,  Rathcahill,  and  Athlea.  The 
well  at  Corcomohide  was  dedicated  to  her  Purification. 

The  apostles  were,  for  the  most  part,  neglected.  St.  Paul  shared 
with  St.  Peter  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Eilmallock,  and  with 
St.  Patrick  a  well  at  Enocklong.  St.  Matthew  was  at  one  time 
patron  of  Fedamore  ;  St.  Peter  had  a  church  and  convent  in  Limerick  ; 
so  had  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John.  The  latter  *'  beloved  Apostle  "  had 
a  well  at  Caherhenesy.  St.  James  was  patron  of  the  Trinitarian 
Abbey,  Adare ;  he  had  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  along  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalen ;  while  St.  Mark  had  a  late  church  in  Limerick,^  and  St. 
Bartholomew  was  patron  of  Cloncrew  and  Dromcolliher. 

Of  other  saints,  John  the  Baptist  was  patron  of  Fedamore  (in 
later  times),  of  Hospital,  and  of  a  church  in  Limerick.  St.  Margaret 
was  patron  of  Uregare  and  Newtown ;  St.  Catherine,  of  Old  Abbey ; 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  besides  her  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  gave 
her  name  to  Eilmurry,  near  Limerick,  and  the  well  of  Eilbane. 
St.  Martin  was  commemorated  at  Chapel  Martin  ;  he,  in  1204,  had  a 
church  in  Limerick,  now  lost ;  and  was  patron  of  Ardkilmartin,  and 
Eilmartin,  near  Mungret.  St.  George  and  St.  Anne  had  chapels  in 
the  cathedral ;  St.  Richard  had  a  city  church  in  1204,  now  lost;  so 
had   St.   Lawrence,   who    was    also  patron   of  Disert  (now   Inch) 

^  In  1791  Diocesan  Collections,  Limerick,  P.R.0.1. 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  a  church  near  Athlacca ;  St.  Nicholas  had  a  church 
near  the  port  of  Limerick,  aud  others  at  Adare  and  Glenogra.  St.  David 
was  patron  of  Newcastle,  and  St.  Bernard  superseded  St.  Beinid,  at 
least  in  later  days,  at  Ballyallinan. 

St.  Michael  was  patron  of  a  city  church,  the  two  TTilmiliila  (near 
Ballingarry  and  Kilmallock),  Ballinahinch,  Caherconlish,  and  the 
Franciscan  Churoh  of  Adaro.  His  image,  trampling  on  his  crowned, 
crab-like  adversary,  still  remains  in  the  cathedraL  Only  one  Irish 
saint,  Munchin,  gave  his  name  to  a  church  in  the  city. 

To  complete  the  wells,  we  may  give  those  named  in  popular  belief 
after  imagined  or  forgotten  saints:  Toberfantan  (Doon),  Tobercol- 
moge,  Toberedmond  (Clogheen),  Elilbradran,  Tobernadoilemurry 
(Fantstown),  also  Toberrigan  (Anhid),  Toberabansha,  Tobemagup- 
paun,  Tobemea,  aod  Toberoran  (Effin),  Toberboragh,  Tobercanoroe, 
Tobermalonagh,  or  Toberatea,  at  Kilfinnane,  all  reputedly  holy  wells. 


(E). — ^DiociSAir  Bbcobds  ojr  Ldcsrick. 

Besides  the  '*  Black  Book  of  Limerick^"  now  at  Maynooth,  and  its 
seventeenth-century  namesake,  made  for  Bishop  Adams,  and  still  pro- 
served  by  the  Protestant  Bishops,  there  aro  certain  documents  lodged 
in  the  Public  Eecord  Office  since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  Books  of  the  Diocesan  Court  begin  in  1678,  and 
continue  with  several  gaps  to  1869. 

There  are  Terriers  and  Surveys  of  (1)  Ballycahane,  1698^ 
including  St.  John  of  the  Holy  cross,  in  Limerick  ;  (2)  Bally  cahane^ 
1784 — church  ruinous  ;  (12)  Parish  of  St.  Munchin,  1698 — church  out 
of  repair;  (13)  Mahonagh,  1805,  and  Aglish  Glebe;  (14)  Shana- 
golden,  1773  ;  (15)  Monovah  Glebe,  in  same,  1801  ;  (17)  Large 
parchment  as  to  treasurership,  1773,  elaborate  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's ; 
Tunkardstown,  or  Ballitankard,  or  Bollintownkard  ;  Bruree ;  Emly 
Gi-ynyne  ;  Fisheries,  and  Temple  Mackie  to  north  of  river,  next 
St.  Patrick's ;  (18)  Bruree,  1804;  (21)  Tullybracky,  1785;  (22  and 
23)  Same,  1698  (two);  (24)  Same,  1756— with  Terrier  of  1698; 
(26)  Uregare,  1785— Avith  map;  (32)  Effin,  1805— **  churchyard 
and  ruins  of  an  old  clmrch '*  ;  (38)  Kilcornan,  1785 — **  church 
is  now  linisbinf!:,"  and  map;  (37-39)  Vicarage  of  Kiltintenan,  Clare, 
1805;  (40)  Forfeited  houses,  and  Kilmallock,  and  parish  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  1664 — very  full  survey;  families  being:  Creagh,  Meagh, 
Haly,  Poore,  Fox,  Wall,  Hurley,  Gould,  Mead,  White,  Purdon,  Gerrald, 


s 
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Lachy,  Stackbole,  Fleming,  Mixon  ;  (41)  Particles,  1667  —  names 
also :  Lisrady,  alias  Liscready  Church,  in  Loghill ;  (42)  Kilmallock ; 
(43)  Eilreedy,  1755;  Ballycahan,  1769— Dromin,  1745;  (44)  Disert, 
1^98 — and  part  of  Balliouregan  adjoins  **  Cmme  and  Bonaman  " ; 
(45)  Same  places,  1805 — a  prebend  ;  (46)  Chancellorship — and  **Don- 
daniel,"  Eathkeale,  Eillskannill,  Clonagh,  and  Clpnshere ;  mentions 
''decent  church"  at  second,  ruined  churches  at  the  others;  **no 
timber  trees  on  any  of  the  glebes,"  and  similar  survey  of  1781. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  some 
of  those  who  especially  helped  me  in  obtaining  notes  on  the  Limerick 
churches — ^my  late  sister  and  brother,  Bessie  Anna  "Westropp  and 
Balph  Hugh  Westropp,  b.a.,  the  late  George  Studdert  0' Sullivan, 
Mr.  J.  Ghrene  Barry,  Mr.  John  Wardell,  m.a.,  Dr.  George  Fogerty, 
Dr.  Henry  Molony,  and  Dr.  Joyce ;  and  I  enjoyed  (as  so  often)  the 
help  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  Mr.  Henry  Berry,  and  Mr.  M.  M*Enery, 
P.E.O.I. ;  the  last  especially,  by  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
pointing  out  of  helpful  documents,  assisted  me  to  numerous  identifica- 
tions. I  have  also  to  thaiik  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  for  the  loan  of  several  blocks  of  plans.^ 

I  must  reiterate  my  indebtedness  to  the  various  authors  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  carefully 
edited  series  of  selections  from  these  documents  could  be  published. 
1^0  antiquary  would  desire  a  full  verbatim  publication,  in  view  of  their 
hasty  character,  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  architecture  shown  by 
some  of  the  writers.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  Irish  archaeology 
to  publish  views  and  errors  hardly  possible  with  our  present-day 
knowledge  and  material.  Students  using  the  manuscripts  are  usually 
sufficiently  trained  to  detect  such  mistakes,  but  the  harm  to  the  general 
reader  of  publishing  errors  over  venerated  names  is  manifest.  An  old 
work,  even  where  incorrect,  lacks  the  fatal  sense  of  *'  the  latest  word  " 
on  the  subject,  which  would  attach  to  a  modem  publication  of  these 
letters  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  written. 

For  many  years  to  come  Irish  archaeology  must  weed  out  mistakes, 
and  strive  after  more  critical  and  ever- widening  views ;  and  as  we  have 
been  compelled  to  correct  even  the  most  valued  works  of  our  pre- 
decessors, so  we  hope  our  own  mistakes  may  be  speedily  found  out 
and  eliminated  from  the  fields  of  Irish  archaeology.  ^ 


^  Plans  of  Limerick  Cathedral,  Plate  XV.    Monastemenagh  plan,  Plate  XYII. 
Askeaton,  Plate  XVI.    Old  Abbey,  Plate  XV. 

K.  I.  A.  PBOC,  TOL.  XXV.,  SRC.  c]  [36] 


mtrndiyn,  aliai  Eilcoitam— Prebend,  John  TejTi  199ft.  KiUMUiaO-^ 
Oillasenan  Obatphfii,  1896;  Charles  O'S^cha,  1411.  Moyskcby, 
Hovnachyghacha  (Monagay  or  perhaps  Katbcahill,  see  I7l,  tupra) — 
Oirnld  fitz  Maur.  Eicardi,  1394;  Qer.  fitz  MoryB,  1398.  Tullagh- 
brek — Maur.   Coggran  ;    W.  Oduyr,  U06. 
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Index  to  the  Cuttrches. 

[The  num'berB  refer  to  sections,  not  pages ;  the  letters  to  the  deaneries :  A.,  Adare ; 
a.,  Aherloe  ;  Ar.,  Ardagh  ;  B.,  Ballingarry  ;  G.,  Grene  (with  Any,  1615) ; 
E.,  Eilmallock ;  L.,  Limerick ;  0.,  Owney  (Caherconlish  in  1615) ; 
B.,  Bathkeale.] 


Abbeys:    see    under    their    respective 

Orders. 
Abbeyfeale,  Ar.,  172,  173. 
Abbey  owney,  or  Abingdon,  0.,  304. 
Achinis :  see  Hakmys. 
Adamstown,  E.,  270. 
Adare,  A.,  65-72. 
Aglishcormick,  0.,  335. 
Aglishsimona,  B.,  217. 
Ahenogorp  Eyle,  B.,  145. 
Aherloe :  see  Galbally. 
Andesche,  Anedes,  &c. :  see  Atheneasy. 
Aney,  G.,  347. 
Anhid,  A.,  97. 
Aradha,  or  Ara  Cliach. 
Ardagh,  Ar.,  162. 
Ardarinaghta,  a.,  372. 
Ardcanny,  A.,  104. 
Ardaglish :  see  Bylaans. 
Ardineer,  B.,  138. 
Ardkilmartin,  E.,  267. 
Ardmacweelan,  E.,  256. 
Ardnakisha,  R.,  143. 
Ardpatrick  Ui  Chonaill:   see  Enock- 

patrick. 
Ardpatrick,  E.,  259. 
Aroasians,  117. 
Arundel :  see  Tomdoely. 
Askeaton,  B.,  126,  127. 
Askelon :  see  Esclooil. 
Atharlach :  see  Galbally. 
Athlacca,  E.,  277,  278. 
Athlea :  see  Temple  Athea. 
Athneasy,  E.,  269. 
Attyflin,  A.,  80,  m. 
Aughinish,  B.,  1364 
Augustinians,  12 ;  Hermits,  14,  69. 


Baggotstown,  G.,  352. 

Ballinaclogh,  G.,  338. 

Ballinagalliach,  G.,  349. 

Bullinahinch,  a.,  359. 

Ballinamona,  G.,  346. 

Ballinard,  G.,  342. 

Ballinfreera,  B.,  203. 

Ballingaddy,  E.,  248. 

Ballingarry,  B.,  191,  192. 

Ballingarry,  a.,  365. 

Ballingoolai  a.,  329. 

Ballinlough,  G.,  341.  ' 

Ballioweyn,  L.,  62.' 

Ballyallinan,  B.,  122. 

Ballyanhiny :  see  Fanningstown. 

Ballybrood,  0.,  333. 

Ballycahane,  A.,  84. 

Bttllyfroota,  a.,  365, «. 

Bullygrennan,  B.,  199. 

Bally grennan,  E.,  273. 

Ballyhahill,  B.,  209. 

Bally  ho  wregain,  98,  w.,  287. 

Ballyhyward :     see    Adamstown    and 

Ilowardstown. 
Ballykilmore,  B.,  216. 
Ballylanders,  a.,  370. 
Ballymolruain,  E.,  268. 
Ballynabraher :  see  Ballingoola. 
Ballynabraher,  L.,  67. 
Ballynanure,  0.,  307. 
Ballynegally :  see  Aglishcormick. 
Ballyscaddan,  a.,  360. 
Ballysyward :  see  Howardstown. 
Ballytancard :  see  Tankardstown. 
Ballythristan :  see  Dunnaman. 
Ballywullin :  see  Milltown. 
Beagh :  see  Iveruss. 
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Bealdurroga,  B.,  120. 
Bilighroidhnean :  see  Emlygreimaii. 
Boynogb,  a.,  367. 
Brickfield :  see  Kilbigly. 
Bruff,  E.,  274. 
Bniree,  K.,  239. 

Caberaw,  A.,  92. 

CaherBTally,  L.,  55. 

Cabenxmlifih,  0.,  320. 

Cabercomy,  6.,  343. 

Caberelly,  0.,  331. 

Caberbussok :  see  Ballinard. 

Cabermoyle,  Ar.,  165. 

Cabemarry,  L.,  54. 

Camus  Cbapel,  K.,  283. 

Cappagb,  B.,  207. 

Cappanabonna,  0.,  305. 

Cappanihane,  B.,  230. 

Carmelites,  336. 

Carrigeen :  see  Dysert  Oengus. 

Carrigmicby  6.,  356. 

CarrigparsoD,  0.,  325. 

Castleconnelly  301. 

Castle  Robert,  A.,  77. 

Castle  Robert,  Doondonnell,  q.v. 

Castle  Robert  Goer:  see  Robertstown. 

Castletown  Coonagb,  0.,  316. 

Cuatletown  (McEnery  or  Conyers)  :   sec 

Corcomobide. 
Castro :  see  Castle  in  all  cases. 
Ccal,  Cill,  and  Cell :  see  Eil. 
Cbapel:  see  under  names  compounded 

with  it,  except  in  cases  of — 

Cbapelmartin :  see  Ardkilmartin. 
Chapel  Russell,  A.,  106. 
Cistercians,  86,  172,  304. 
Clare   Co.,  Churches  in,  belonging  to 

Limerick,  18,  n. 
Cloheen :  see  Doonmoon. 
Clonagh,  R.,  156. 
Clonbalitarsna,  A.,  99,  n. 
Cloncagh,  B.,  208. 
(Jloiicoraha :  see  Colmanswell. 
Clonciew,  li.,  222. 
Clonelty,  B.,  210. 
Clonketii,  0.,  oll». 
Cloiishiie,  B.,  204. 
(.'Itionaiia,  A.,  OC. 


Cloon  Island,  302. 

Cluain  Credhail :  see  EiReedy. 

Cluain  Comarda :  see  ColmanswdLl. 

Cluain  in  general :  see  Cloon. 

Cluggin:  see  Tuoghcluggin. 

Colmanswell,  K.,  241. 

Coolamora,  R. :  see  Kilmurry. 

Corbaly  Cbapel,  376. 

Corbally  Kyle,  L.,  26. 

Corcomobide,  B.,  227. 

Corrabul,  A.,  79. 

Corray,  Cbapel,  6.,  368. 

Cowpark,  A.,  109. 

Cragdesertmorogan :  see  Morgans. 

Crancam  Kyle,  A.,  81. 

Crean,  A.,  88. 

Crecora,  A.,  49. 

CrewaUy,  L.,  51. 

Crinbally,  or  Cliny  :  see  CrewaUy. 

Croagb,  B.,  205. 

Gromman,  B.,  213. 

Groom,  A.,  90. 

Crumeeb,  Cromadb,  &c. :  see  Groom. 

Culballysyward,  £.,  281. 

Cullam,  A.,  101. 

Darragh,  E.,  261. 

Darmocho,  Dermocbi,  &c.:  see  Darragh. 

Derrygalvan,  L.,  28. 

Derryknockane,  L.,  42. 

Dollas,  A.,  95. 

Dolmens,  53,  135,  147,  305,  341,  345, 

366. 
Dominicans,  15,  72,  237,  263,  328. 
Donagbmore,  L.,  30. 
Donergismathmore  :  see  Temple  Atblea. 
Doon,  0.,  313. 
Doondonnell,  R.,  155. 
Doonmoon,  G.,  378. 
Drehidtarsna,  A.,  99. 
Drimdele :  see  Tomdeoly. 
DromasseU,  A.,  91. 
Dromcathmeath,  Ar.,  120. 
Dromcolliher,  B.,  221. 
Dromdeely :  see  Tomdeely. 
DromasseU,  A.,  91. 
Dromcathmeath,  B.,  120. 
Dromcolliher,  B.,  221. 
Dromkeen,  0.,  Zoi. 
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Dromin,  E.,  276. 

DrommoHibay  K.,  300. 

Dimbleisg :  see  Doon. 

Duneyris :  see  Dungadam. 

Dungadam,  E.,  254. 

Diinkip,  or  Dunkepchy,  A.,  94. 

Dunmoylan,  B.,  149. 

DiinnaTnan,  A.,  93. 

Duntrileague,  A.,  362. 

Dysert :  see  Bally  ho  wregan. 

Dysert  BaUyhoregna :    see  Ballyhow- 

regain. 
Dysertmurdebra :  see  Morgans. 
Dysert  Oengussa,  A.,  98. 
Dysert  Lawran :  see  Inch  St.  Lawrence. 

Effin,  E.,  245. 

EUenegere :  see  Glenogra. 

Elohin :  see  Effin. 

Emlygrennan,  E.,  264. 

Esdoon,  L.y  39. 

Esterlawran  :  see  Inch  St.  Lawrence. 

Eustace,  Chapel  of,  G.,  377- 

Fanningstown,  L.,  61. 
Fantstown,  E.,  266. 
Farranaguilleach :  see  Boss  Brien. 
Feale :  see  Abbeyfeale. 
Fedamofe,  L.,  58. 
Feohanagh :  see  Aglissimona. 
Flacispagh :  see  Lackenospike. 
Forts,  32,  53,  91,  117,  126,   162,  262, 

269,  337,  #1.,  362. 
Franciscans,  16,  57,  70,  127,  192,  329. 
Friarstown,  L.,  57. 

Galbally,  a.,  361,  381. 
Garranbane,  0.,  306. 
Garryenlanga,  a.,  364. 
Garth :  see  Ballingarry. 
Garthbyboys  :  see  Ballingarry,  B. 
Gartheg^ffin  :  see  Ballingarry,  a. 
Gephtbine :  see  Askeaton. 
Glean  na  Midhe :  see  EiUulta. 
Glenbrohane :  see  Ballingarry,  a. 
Glenmore,  Ar.,  178. 
Glennahaglisb,  a.,  373.    • 
Glenogra,  E.,  285. 
Glenroe :  see  Darragh. 
Glin{Carbry),  B.,  141. 


Glyndowan^  a.,  369. 
Gortadroma,  B.,  150. 
Gortavilla,  0.,  311. 
Gortnatubbrid :  see  Springfield. 
Grange :  see  Newgrange. 
Gransha :  see  same. 
Grean,  G.,  337. 

Hakmys,  E.,  242. 

Hincksti :  see  Askeaton. 

Hospital,  G.,  353. 

Hospitallers,   71,   119,   128,   .253-355, 

356. 
Howardstown,  E.,  281. 
Huheny,  Huthney,   &c. :   see  Abbey- 

owney. 

If edomair :  see  Fedamore. 

Imelach :  see  Emlygrennan. 

Inch  St.  Lawrence,  0.,  330. 

Inisoatha,  B.,  161. 

Iniskefti :  Iskyfty,  Inknesci,  &c.,  &c.  : 

see  Askeaton. 
Ishegreen :  see  Tuogh. 
Iveruss,  A.,  111. 

Eeale,  E.,  263. 

Eeiltemplalain  :  see  Boss  Temple. 

Eilarissa:  see  Eilfergus. 

Eilbane,  L.,  23. 

Eilbeheney,  Ar.,  374-5. 

Eilbeinighte,  A.,  83. 

KUbigly,  E.,  246. 

KUbolane,  B.,  223. 

Eilboy,  L.,  47. 

Eilbradran,  B.,  152. 

Eilbraheragh,  B.,  154. 

Eilbranagh,  a.,  361,  n. 

Eilbreedy,  A.,  108. 

Eilbreedy,  E.,  282. 

Eilbreedy-Major,  E.,  265. 

Eilbreedy -Minor,  E.,  244. 

Eilbruainy,  E.,  279. 

Eilcaskin,  L.,  59. 

Eilcodigi,  295. 

Eilcogan,  E.,  243. 

Eilcolman,  B.,  226. 

Eilcolman,  L.,  AZ, 

Eilcolman,  inferior,  B.,  151. 
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Kilcolman,  luperioTi-B.,  133. 
Eiltionata,  290. 
Silcongi,  291 . 
SUgouII,  291. 
Kilconleihe,  B.,  220. 
Eilcouioe,  B.,  232. 
Eiloootin,  0.,  337. 
Kilcoorha:  see  lut. 
EilcoraD,  L.,  48. 
Kilcoman,  A.,  107. 
Kilcoulta,  L.,  46. 
Eiloojne :  laa  Hakmys. 
KilcTemio,  A.,  114. 
Kilcnutig,  250 ;  Wood,  262,  x. 
Eil(irumt«rlipuii,  294. 
Silculath,  298. 
Kilculgin,  A.,  116. 
,  344. 
Eilcurly  (near  Adue),  A.,  74. 
Eilcurlj  (Dear  CFOOm),  A.,  80. 
Kildacolum :  lee  CulUm. 
Eildairi,  L.,  26. 
Kildimo,  A.,  100. 

K.,  299. 
Eildonnell,  A.,  85. 

filehatuiy,  30S. 
EilferguB,  B.,  140. 

Kilflachoa,  Ar.,  IDO. 
KimDDsne,  E.,  260. 
Kitfinn]',  B.,202. 
Kilfinsnaghla ;  B«e  KillHOnoghty, 
KilOin,  K.,  202. 
Kilfnuh,  G..  ibi. 
Kilgobbin,  A.,  73. 
Kilgobnet,  B.,  228. 
Kilkeedy,  L.,  40. 
Kilkelbeg,  A.,  103. 
Kilkinlea,  Ar.,  174. 
Kilkrydane :  see  Eilordmi. 
Killtyllen  de  Mootjin,  Ar.,  186. 
EDkyllcntj-te,  Ar.,  1S4. 
Kilk'jnre,  Ar.,  185, 
EilliicuUu,  U.,  TIS). 
Killadityn,  It.,  l:!l. 

Ar.,  IBO. 
Killalue,  L.,'>1. 
KilUuu,  u  :  Huu  'I'uuiijluou. 
KilUfd  and  lCillurdj.ii :   »cu  KilliULli 


EilUahee,  A.,  106. 

Eillsmgh,  A.,  BO. 

EiUaToher,  0.,  322. 

EiUaany,  B.,  142. 

Eilleedy,  Ar.,  177. 

EOleelj,  L.,  19. 
[    Eilleen :  lee  Co^itark. 

EUleena,  23,  26,  42,  48,  69,  76,   147, 
'        173-6,  179,  216,  381,  327,  372. 
;    EUleenalobu-:  MeEiUulta. 
173. 


Eilliniiree :  tee  Glnmora. 

Killinum,  O.,  324. 
I  aSB  153. 

189. 
I    EiUomighaD,  A.,  78. 
I    Eillonao,  L.,27. 
I    EiUorath,  0.,  286. 
I    EiUoreDOge,  L.,  29. 

Eillratli,  Cdlratb,  309. 

EiUulta,  A.,  102. 

,196. 


I  B.,  218. 

Killtnalaich,  G.,  367. 

Kilmallouk,  K.,  234-7. 

Eilmartin,  L,,  38. 
'  Eilmeedy,  B.,  224. 
I    Eilaiihil,  B.,  200. 

Eilmihil,  K.,  249. 
'    Kilmoirc,  0.,  312. 

103. 
i  16. 

:    Eilmoylan,  B.,  144. 

Silmoylon,  0.,  314. 
'    Kilmumly,  Kerry,  160. 

Kilmitrr)',  B.,  168,  225. 

Kilmurry,  L.,  22. 

Kilmurry,  0,,  333, 

KiliiiicuUy,  B.,  216. 

EiliiaLully.  L.,  4G. 

Kiliiaturrigupn :   see  Goita 

KiliiuuuDiatbu,  E.,  240. 

Kilnaganiff,  303. 
'    Kiliiaratli:  fee  Kilrallia. 
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Kiloidan,  B.,  219. 
Eilpatrick,  L.,  31. 
Eilpeaoon,  L.,  53. 
Eilpian,  296. 
Eilprichane,  33. 
Kilquane,  Clare,  18,  n. 
Eilquane,  A.,  121. 
Eilquane,  K.,  247. 
Kilrath,  309. 
Kilratha,  a,  363. 
Kilrodan,  Ar.,  163. 
Kilnish,  L.y  18. 
Eilsananleth,  Ar.,  187. 
Eilsananleyht,  L.,  64. 
KilBcanneU,  R.,  157. 
Kilscobj,  A.,  115. 
EiUhane :  see  Ballingany,  B. 
Eilsmattyre,  B.,  159. 
Kiltanna,  B.,  211. 
Eiltaroge,  L.,  56. 
Eilteely,  G.,  340. 
Eilteery,  148. 
Eiltemplan,  L.,  44. 
KUtenan,  B.,  206. 
Eiltennanle,  B.,  206. 
Eiltoman,  R.,  148,  n. 
Eilvogodock :  see  Baggotstown. 
Einnethin,  380. 
Enockaney:  see  Aney. 
Enockaunahall,  A.,  75. 
Enocklong,  A.»  358. 
Enocknagall,  50. 
Enocknagi-anBhy,  A.,  87. 
Enockpatrick,  R.,  135. 
Enocksentry,  G.,  351. 
Eyrans  Chapel,  E.,  257. 


Lackenaspike,  236,  n. 

Laraghlaw,  /x.,  366. 

Laternus  Chapel,  E.,  258. 

Jjathraglane :  see  Laraghlaw. 

Laurenccstown :  see  Rossard. 

Lickadoon :  see  Eiltaroge. 

Limerick,  L.,  Cathedral,  I ;  Churches, 

2-11;  Monasteries,  12-17. 
Linfield,  G.,  379. 
Lismakeery,  B.,  129. 
Lismuk  Chapel,  E.,  297. 


Lisready,  140,  »• 
Lissamota,  B.,  201. 
Loghill,  B.,  139. 
Long :  see  Enocklong. 
Lough  Gur :  see  New  Church. 
Luddenbeg,  0.,  326. 


Magio :  see  Monastemenagh. 
Mahoonagh,  B.,  212. 
Manistemacallowduff,  L.,  24. 
Manistemagall :  see  Eeale. 
Manistemagalliaghduff :  see  Old  Abbey. 
2ifartes :  see  Mortellstown. 
Blartins  Chapel :  see  Ardkilmartin. 
May :  see  Monastemenagh. 
Maynchro,  L.,  63.   * 
Mayne,  B.,  214. 
Meenakilla,  B.,  176. 
Meranus,  Chapel  of,  A.,  112. 
Miltown,  O.,  336. 
Moirgrean  Chapel,  110,  n. 
Monagay,  R.,  167. 
Monagh-Adare:  see  Inst. 
Monastemenagh,  A.,  86. 
Monearla,  Eilleen,  A.,  76. 
Mens  Maledictionis,  A.,  188. 
Morenanc,  A.,  110. 
Morenane,  B.,  197. 
Morgans,  R.,  132. 
Mortellstown,  E.,  253. 
Moyatha,  B.,  231. 
Mungret,  L.,  35,  37. 


Nalech  Chapel,  G.,  345. 
Nantinan,  R.,  124. 
Natharlach :  see  Galbally. 
Nephillagh :  see  Abbeyfeale. 
Negillagh :  see  Old  Abbey. 
Newcastle,  R.,  182. 
New  Church,  G.,  348. 
New  Grange,  R.,  183. 
Newtown  Esclon,  L.,  41,  42. 
Nuns,  13,  134,  349. 


Old  Abbey,  R.,  134. 
Oola,  0.,  317. 
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Orundel :  see  Tomdeely. 
Oughtloughlintample,  B.,  233. 
Owney :  see  Abbeyowney. 


Pallisbeg :  see  Kilmore. 
Pallas  Grean  :  see  Grean. 
Pallaskenry :  see  Chapel  Russell. 
Particles,  £.,  260. 


Quin  in  Clare,  on  north  bounds  of 
diocese  of  Limerick  in  1116,  18,  »., 
section  yi.,  104,  ft. 


Bathanny,  G.,  350. 
Rathardasuird :  see  Rathurd. 
Rathcahill,  Ar.,  171. 
Rathjordan,  0.,  332. 
Rathkeale,  R.,  117, 118,  119. 
Rathnaser,  R.»  125. 
Rathofferg:us,  K.,  289. 
Rathronan,  R.,  164. 
Rathurd,  L.,  32. 

Reilig  choluimcille  :  see  Linfield. 
Roberts'  Castle :  see  Castle  Robert. 
Robertstown,  R.,  133. 
Rochestown,  L.,  60. 
Rochestown,  0.,  328. 
Rockstown,  L.,  60. 
Rossard,  E.,  251. 
Rossbrien,  L.,  34. 
Ross  Temple,  K.,  280. 
Round  Towers,  20,  98,  234,  259. 
Rylaans,  B.,  193. 


Saichaichill :  see  Sochell. 
St.  Male  :  see  Emlygrennan. 
Shanagolden,  R.,  137. 
Shanavoha,  B.,  198. 
Shanid,  R.,  146. 
Singljmd,  L.,  20. 
Sochell  Chapel,  K.,  252. 
Springfield,  Ar.,  181. 
Stradbally :  see  Caslleconnell. 
Strand :  see  Glenmore. 
Suycahill :  see  Sochell. 


Tankardstown,  E.,  238. 
Tawnagh :  see  Mahoonagfa. 
Teampul  pairc  na  carirrge  :  see  Ltn€eld. 
Teampuillin,  E.,  275. 
Templars,  17,  168,  178,  182. 
Temple  Athlea,  Ar.,  166. 
Pemplebeinid :  see  Ballyallinan. 
Templebredon,  G.,  339. 
Templeoolman :  see  Howardttown. 
Templeen,  a.,  371. 
Temple  Glantan,  B.,  168. 
Templeinniwee :  see  Strand. 
Templemihil,  0.,  321. 
Templenalaw :  see  Laraghlaw. 
Templenamona :     see    Corbally    and 

Monagay. 
Tinnakill,  R.,  147. 
Tomdeely,  R.,  130. 
Tory  Hill :  see  Dromassil. 
Trinitarians,  68. 
Trostany :  see  Dunnaman. 
Tullabracky,  E.,  284. 
Tuogh  (Ishegrene),  0.,  310. 
Tuoghcluggin,  0.,  318. 


Uaithne :  see  Abbeyowney. 
Uregare,  E.,  271. 
Urigedy,  K.,  272. 


Vill.  of  Michael,  G.,  355. 
Viridus :  see  Uregedy. 


Wetheney :  see  Abbeyowney. 
Wide  and  Wlys  :  see  Oola. 
Wrygedy :  see  Uregedy. 
Willestown :  see  Carrigparson. 


Xogh  Exgrene  :  see  Tuogh. 

Ynesketten  :  see  Askeaton. 
Ynsin   Laurence :    see  Inch   St. 
rence. 

Zoghtexgrene :  see  Tuo^h. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  X. 


Pre-Noiman  ChurcheSy  County  Limerick  (last  four  details  from 
0. 8.  L.). 

Plate  XI. 

Churches  of  English  Period — Monasteranonagh  :  Chancel  before 
its  fall;  from  sketch  by  J.  Windele,  1852.  2-4.  Capitals, 
Monasteranenagh.  5.  East  Window,  Kilmallock  Friary. 
6.  West  Door,  Old  Abbey,  Shanagolden.  7.  Cloister,  Black 
Abbey,  Adare.  8.  Capitals,  Limerick  Cathedral.  9.  Fire- 
place, Kilmallock  Friary.  10.  Sedilia  and  Piscina,  Black 
Abbey,  Adare.  11.  East  Window,  Iveruss.  12.  Cloister, 
Franciscan  Friary,  Adare. 


Plate  XII. 

Old  Views  of  Abbeys  and  Churches,  County  Limerick,  from 
Hardiman  Map,  1590;  PacataHibernia,  1610;  Down  Survey, 
1655;  Dyneley,  1680. 

Plate  XIII. 

Churches — Limerick  Cathedral  from  South.  Franciscan  Friarv, 
Adare,  from  S.E.  Black  Abbey,  Adare  :  West  Window 
of  Aisle.  Kilbreedy  (near  Kilmallock)  :  East  Window. 
Limerick  Cathedral :  Capitals.     Clonkeen  :  West  Door. 

Plate  XIV. 
Plans  of  Black  Abbey  and  Franciscan  Friary,  Adare. 
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a,  Vert  Saor  md  Tiadows.    Z,  I 
TihuUfffiTt    lT^"lll^l1iTllT^  Aiscr :  }^aa> 


ICimgret  Abbey;  the  Begmonda'  Chapel  and  Auish  Chnnh 
(tbeae  an  78  ieet  (^ait,  but  in  ium  line  as  in  ths  Flste), 


<  Thi  Pku  of  Bt.  Hvr'a  CatlwInJ,  OU  ABbey,  AaktMon  CrniTent,  ud 
Monaiteranensgli    vera    kindly  lent  bjr  the  B<^   Sodety  of  AntiqniriM  of 


Proc.  R.I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


WfBrWIBtOW  DYSFBT  nrUr.lKSi    -r—c.  SOUTH  WINOOW 


Proc.  E.I.A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


MOHKSTtnntHWH 


Chiirches  of  English  perin^.  County  Limerick. 
(For  nferenct.  Me  p.  ,79,  nfin:) 


Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


MUTFIALI  WN61NO  «M«  TaW»fl  rWntA.I 


Old  YiswB  of  Abbeys  and  Churchea,  Counljr  Limerick. 
(159a.  HanUmui  Map;  itiie,  PaeaU  HibeToiai  1655,  Down  Soircf-   liSo,  Dynele]' 


Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


St.  Harf'a^Citliednl. 


Churches:   Limerick,  Adate,  Eilbreedy,  and  Clonlieen. 
(For  lefanace,  ice  p.  479,  m/m.l 
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Plans  of  Black  Abbe;  and  Fraaoucan  Friaiy,  Adare. 


Proo.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XSV.,  Sec.  C. 


lV.\f('^W 


■  of  Umerick  Cathedral  and  Old  Abbey,  Shitnagolden. 

(For  nfarence  letton,  Ms  p.  ^o,  n•^■^ 


Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Bee.  C. 


Plan  of  tli«  FmiciMan  ConTmt,  Aiktaton. 

(Pot  rifcinite  letten,  ks  p.  480,  tii^a.\ 
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I'lans  of  MonBatamiiBnagh  and  Dominican  Friary,  £ilniaUot:lc. 
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Plate  XVIII. 


Towen 
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^Fungiet  Abbey. 


^  »P         ^0  FEU 


lyr 


Adaie  :    DesniorKrs  Chapd  an<l  Paiisli  Church. 
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CALENDAR  OF  DOCUMENTS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CHAE- 
TULARY  COMMONLY  CALLED  "DIGNITAS  DECANI'' 
OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Br  Vert  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Bead  Junb  27,  1904.     Ordered  for  publication  Febbuart  15,  1905.    Published 

April  4,  1905. 

The  collection  of  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  of  which  a  Calendar  is  here  printed,  is 
contained  in  a  handsome  vellum  book  (12^  inches  by  9^  inches) 
preserved  in  the  archives.  The  collection  is  a  miscellaneous  one — 
papal  confirmations,  royal  letters -patent,  Acts  of  Parliament,  episcopal 
letters,  and  grants  of  land  being  entered  side  by  side  without  any 
pretence  of  exact  chronological  sequence.  The  volume  might  be 
described  as  a  Chartulary ;  and  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Liher 
Niger  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  the  Crede  Mihi,^  and  Archbishop 
Alan's  Register^^  of  which  the  two  last-named  are  in  the  custody  of 


1  Printed  in  full  by  J.  T.  Gilbert  (1897). 

2  This  volume  of  miscellanea  is  often  called  the  Liher  Ntge^-.  But  it  is  quite 
a  distinct  book  from  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  given  its  proper  title.  As  much  confusion  exists  in  the  references  to 
Alan's  Regiiter,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  the  facts  as  to  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  is  extant.  The  original  vellum  book  (A)  compiled  in  the  sixteenth  century 
for  Archbishop  John  Alan  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  so  far  as 
Part  II.  is  concerned  :  but  Part  i.  is  missing,  and  has  been  missing  for  many  years. 
Of  Fart  II.  a  considerable  number  of  pages  are  lost ;  and  while  the  numeration  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages  in  Arabic  figures  gives  the  jMigination  of  the  volume  in  its 
present  condition,  that  in  Roman  figures  at  the  top  of  the  pages  is  the  original. 

In  the  Archbishop's  custody  there  is  also  a  fine  vellum  copy  (Aa)  of  both  parts 
of  A,  which  was  made  before  any  pages  bad  been  lost.  It  was  probably  made  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  certainly  before  1741,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  Dignitae  Decani,  made  by  Dr.  John  Lyon.  It  retains  in  the 
margin  the  original  pagination. 

Next  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Register  in  Marsh's  Library  (M)  which  also  was 
made  while  the  original  was  in  a  perfect  condition.    He  professes  to  indicate  in  the 
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dmignt  but  there  is  nothing  remaAttble  about  th«m.  On  pp.  146, 
ISO,  155,  where  dooaments  relative  to  UaTnooth  begin,  the  initial  U 

ia  faahioned  so  as  to  recall  the  FitzGerald  shield ;  and  upon  the  TT  on 
p.  146  is  inscribed  the  FitzGerald  motto,  "  Crom  a  bo."  From 
p.  161  to  p.  192,  and  from  p.  225  to  the  end,  the  writing  is  in  the 

macgin  tha  pagM  of  iU  eiempUt ;  and  (u  the  ptginstioo  of  the  book  ita^  b  not 
curied  vei7  Uz)  it  li  coarenient  to  refer  to  it  by  theae  pagea — thus ;  M  0  ny. 

The  TrinityCollefe  copy  (T),  numbered  HB.  SM  in  Cht  Librury  Catalogue,  wu 
olM  tranaoribed  while  A  waa  unmutil>t«d,  and  the  onginal  pagination  ia  entend 
in  the  margin.    It  ia  badly  written,  and  ia  the  wvA  ot  a  poorly  educated  sciibe. 

The  late  Biahop  Beeves  made  an  elaborate  and  oomptflts  traneciipt  fnm  A, 
wdlating  H  and  T,  and  incorporating  all  the  addidonal  matter  they  coataia.  Hi* 
copy  (B)  ia  numbered  1061  among  the  Trinity  College  me.,  and  a  rough  calendar 
of  the  contenta  wo*  printed  by  the  late  Profeeeor  Q.  T.  Btokea  in  the  /ottnuj  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquoriee  (Ireland)  for  1B96~7.  B  haa  been  enriched  by 
valuable  indexea  to  the  proper  namee  vhieh  occur  in  it,  oompDed  fay  Mr.  T.  J. 
Werttopp. 

I  have  thought  it  veil  to  give  the  ref ereoee  is  each  eaee  to  all  theae  extant  formi 
ot  the  Stgiittr,  aa  it  may  fadlitate  the  labour  o(  thoee  who  wiah  to  eooault  it  tat 
other  purpoaaa. 
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hand  of  Dr.  John  Lyon  (d.  1790),  who  was  a  minor  canon,  and 
afterwards  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  diligent  antiquary  and  a  careful  scribe  ;  and  he  made  many 
additions  and  corrections  throughout  the  book,  and  provided  it  with  a 
rough  table  of  contents.  Pp.  192  to  216  are  written  in  a  more  formal 
fiixteenth-century  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

A  half -obliterated  note  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  shows  how 
carefully  the  book  was  examined  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century.  It  is  by  George  Andrews,  who  was  precentor  from 
1603  to  1635,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Perns:  '^Obseruatio 
utilis  facta  per  Geo:  Andrews  Precentorem  Sti  Patricii  super  primam 
uocem  lineae  ultimae  in  posteriori  pagina  fol.  112,  viz  *  suecessorum' 
destruit  sensum.  Esset  quidem  ^  praedecessorum  '  et  ita  indagando 
reperi  in  Efiant  literae  patentes  ...  in  exempliflcatione  anno  xi 
Elizabethae  sub  sigillo.  Et  [ successor um]  erat  ac  vitium  scriptoris 
quod  corrigendum,  ut  res  magis  ualeat  quam  pereat. — G.  A.  Nov.  19, 
1 63 1 ."  If  we  look  back  to  fol.  1 12 1/*,  i.e.  p.  224  according  to  Dr.  Lyon's 
pagination  (which  I  have  followed  throughout),  we  shall  find  that 
no  trace  either  of  '  successorum  '  or  of  '  praedecessorum '  remains,  for 
the  document  in  which  the  latter  word  occurs  (the  Restitution  Charter 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  No.  122  below)  has  been  emended  by  a  scribe 
later  than  Andrews'  day,  and  the  sentence  to  which  he  refers  has  been 
erased. 

A  fair  transcript  on  vellum  of  the  whole  volume  is  preserved  in 
the  archives,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  it  is  tolerably  accurate,  although  the  transcriber 
misses  the  meaning  of  a  word  here  and  there.  I  have  given  a  reference 
to  its  pages,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  original,  in  the  Calendar  which 
follows. 

The  so-called  "Dignitas  Decani"  was  diligently  consulted  by 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  for  his  History  of  St.  PaUieVs  Cathedraly  published 
in  1820,  and  also  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  for  his  Fasti.  But  it  has 
been  unnoticed  for  man  y  years,  save  by  these  antiquaries,  and  was  at 
one  period  nearly  lost.  We  have  a  letter  in  the  archives  from 
Mr.  W.  Shaw  Mason,  dated  1835,  saying  that  he  had  found  this 
^^  curious  relic  of  antiquity"  among  his  private  papers,  it  having  come 
into  his  hands  as  Secretary  to  the  Record  Commissioners,  in  Dean 
Keatinge's  time.  Mr.  Mason  courteously  restored  the  precious  volume 
to  its  former  home ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  many  manuscripts  have  been 
lost  to  the  Cathedral  owing  to  a  similar  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
their  proper  custodians. 

[38»] 
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A  few  extracts  from  this  book  are  contained  in  a  mantLBcript  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (MS.  842,  No.  18) ;  but  they 
are  of  no  special  interest. 

In  the  Calendar  I  have  given  a  reference  to  Mason's  Sisiorift 
wherever  that  indefatigable  compiler  has  summarised  the  contents  of 
any  of  the  following  documents  ;  and  I  have  also  given  references  to 
the  other  ms.  collections  in  which  any  of  the  deeds  are  (to  my  know- 
ledge) contained.  I  have  printed  the  names  of  witnesses  in  full,  as 
these  are  often  useful  to  students  of  local  history.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  time,  the  book,  of  which  a  Calendar  only  is  now  offered,  may 
be  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  its  entirety  ;  it  is,  I  think,  quite 
as  worthy  of  the  honours  of  print  as  many  of  the  collections  which 
have  been  published  of  recent  years. 


Calendab  of  Docxthents  m  the  Collection  called  Dignitas  Becaiti 

ET  Capitulobuic  S.  Pateich  Duel. 

l^The  ordinary  Ji^uret  denote  No,  of  document ;  the  heavy  figures  date  of  document.'] 

1.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Comyn,  establishing  Prebends  in  the 
1190.         Church  of  St.  Patrick.  p.  1  (copy  p.  1). 

ending  **  qui  custodient  communiam  sancti  Patricii  uel  alionim 
duorum  qui  interesse  poterint.  Hiis  testihus  S.  abbate  sancti  Thome 
Dublin,  E.  priorc  sancte  Trinitatis,  W.  arohidiarono  Dublin.,  D. 
priore  Hospitalis  sancti  lohannis,  Elia  canonico  sancti  Augustini, 
magistro  Thonia,  lloberto  decano  Dublin.,  11.  decano  de  Swcrdcs, 
Grogorio  decano,  Matthaeo,  Andrea,  Willelmo,  Gregorio,  Alexandre 
n.  capcllanis,  Osberto  Essel  (?),  W.  do  Marisco,  Simone  Cumin  ("?), 
Roberto  de  Crumel,  Willelmo  de  G.,  et  multis  aliis.'* 

This  document  also  occurs  in  Alan's  Register  (Pt.  r.  fol.  20  Mef.) 
=  T  60,  M  42  mg,  II  98).  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.,  p.  i. 

2.  Charter    of    Archbishop    Henry,    founding    Precontorship, 
1219.         Chancellorship,  and  Troasurership.        p.  3  (copy  p.  4). 

ending  ^'duxinms  rohorandum.  Testihus  canonicis  dieti  capituli 
et  magistris  lohanne  de  Taunton  et  llicardo  de  Werminstre,  Galfrido 
de  Toruilla,  magistro  Petro  et  Philippo  capellanis,  Warino  et  Rogero 
clericis  et  multis  aliis." 

A  sliorter  form  of  the  next  entry  ^no.  3;,  q.v. 
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3.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  founding  the  offices  of  Dean, 

1219.  Precentor,  Chancellor^  and  Treasurer.      p.  5  (copy  p.  7). 

A  fuller  form  of  no.  2,  also  found  in  the  Ziher  Niger  of  Christ 
Ohurch,  fol.  21.  Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  vii.  This  docu- 
ment has  been  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  St.  Patrick's. 

4.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  granting  each  canon  jurisdic- 
c.  1224.       tion  in  his  own  prebend,  as  at  Salisbury. 

p.  8  (copy  p.  11). 

ending  '^  Hiis  tcstibus  domino  B.  Darense  episcopo.  B.  et  D. 
sanctae  Trinitatis  et  sancti  lohannis  Dublincnsis  prioribus,  ipagistro 
Thoma  de  Comill,  Philippe  priore  do  Holmpatric,  magistris  P.  de 
Fyssacre  et  W.  de  Lychefeld,  lohanne  Fitz  Andreae,  Bogero  de 
Felda,  Osberto  de  Crumelyn,  Thoma  et  lohanne  clericis  nostris, 
Hugone  et  Simone  clericis  domini  Daren  sis  et  multis  aliis." 

Also  in  Alan's  Register  (A  cxcviii  (def.)  =  T  629,  M  443  mg, 
B  1011).  The  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  was  a  witness,  was  Balph  de 
Bristol,  the  first  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's;  he  was  consecrated  in 
1223. 

5.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Luke  as  to  jurisdiction  of  Canons. 
1234.  p.  9  (copy  p.  12). 

ending  ''  Datum  apud  Clontarreuf,  tertio  Id.  Augusti  anno  con- 
secrationis  nostre  septimo.  Hiis  testibus  I^[ehemia]  episcopo  Cloher- 
ensis,  I[ocelino]  Arddakadense,  N.  abbate  sancti  Thome  Dublin, 
fratre  Briano  capellano  nostro,  H.  clerico  offic.  Glindelachen,  magistro 
lohanne  de  Shippeham,  et  Stephano  Prudume  clericis  nostris  et 
aliis." 

Bepeated  no.  30.     Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  yi. 

6.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  granting  the  Canons  indepen- 

1220.  dence  of  the  Archdeacon's  jurisdiction. 

p.  10  (copy  p.  14). 

ending  *'  Hiis  testibus  domino  Boginaldo  de  Comill,  [Geruasio  de 
Comill,  lohanne  de  Lend.,  Humfrido  de  Erlonde,  magistro  lohanne 
de  Merleburg,  magistro  Hugone  Fistico,  domino  Philippo  capellano, 
Warino  de  Fissakere,  et  Bogero  de  Felda  clericis,  Beginaldo  capel- 
lano, magistris  lohanne  de  Stafford  et  Willelmo  de  Lichefeld  et 
multis  aliis"]. 

Bepeated  no.  29,  the  names  in  brackets  being  found  only  in  the 
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later  tnuucript.  The  original  parchment  is  pieeeired  in  the  Cathedr 
KTchiTea,  but  the  seal  has  beoi  lost.  Copied  in  the  JTontm  R^ittnt 
of  Christ  Chnrch,  p.  86  (see  Calendar  of  Christ  Chozch  Deed 
no.  34),  and  printed  in  Uason's  Appttulix,  p.  v  (see  also  p.  5). 

7.  Bnll   of    Celestine    IH.,    confirming  Archbishop    Comyn 
ll&l.        grants  of  prebends.  p.  11  (cop;  p.  15). 

Also  in  Alan's  £#yi«to- (A  cxciii(def.]  =  T  607,  H431ffi;,  B979 
and  printed  in  Uason's  Appendix,  p.  ii  (see  also  p.  68). 

8.  An  abbreviated  form  of  no.  7,  the  names  of  the  prebend 
1181.         chnrches  being  omitted.  p.  12  (copy  p.  17). 

9.  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  confirming  the  Cathedral  estsblu] 
1229.         ment.  p.  13  (copy  p.  IS). 

10.  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  confirming  the  Canons'  privilege  ' 
1238.         jurisdiction  in  their  prebends.  p.  14  (copy  p.  19). 

See  Uason,  p.  108. 

11.  Ball  of  Honorius  III.,  confirming  the  Cathedral  establis) 
1221.        ment.  p.  16  (copy  p.  20). 

Printed  in  Theiner's  Vetera  Monumenta  Sibemorum  et  Seotona 
no.  xIt,  p.  18.     See  Uason,  p.  d. 

12.  Bull  of    Clement   IV.,    confirming  the   privileges    of    tl 
1266.         Chapter.  p.  15  (copy  p.  21). 

13.  Bull  of  Nicholas   IV.,    confirming  the   privileges   of    tl 
1289.         Chapter.  p.  16  {copy  p.  22). 

Repeated  no.  42.     See  Mason,  p.  114. 

14.  Letter  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  to  the  Chapter  . 
1284.  SaliBbury,  and  Reply.  p.  17  (copy  p.  23). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  iv  ;   cp.  Kason,  p.  114. 

15.  CoQccBsion  of  the  Convent  of  Malvern  of  half  the  tithes  • 
1226.         Castleknock.  p.  22  (copy  p.  28). 

ending  "  His  testibus  mngistro  Philippo  dc  Bray,  magistris  Galfrit 
et  Kaduljiho  dc  Bristollis  [ningistris  lohanne  de  Taunton  ef  Hitardo  ( 
WerniLiii.-^tt-r,  mngihtro  liii'nrdo  dc  Gnowcshnlc  ct  nliis  multis]. 

Uepeatcd  no.  2S,  the  uiimcs  in  brackets  being  there  added.  Si 
Milfoil,  pp.  58,  106, 
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16.  Confirmation  of  the  preceding  by  Archbishop  Luke. 
1238.  p.  23  (copy  p.  31). 

ending  "Lucas  Archiepiscopus  sigillum  suum  una  cum  sigillis 
capitulorum  sancte  Trinitatis  et  sancti  Patricii,  Dublin,  cum  sigillis 
nostris  presenti  scripto  duxit  apponendum,  Testibus  et  cum  Philippo 
priore  sancte  Trinitatis  Dublin,  B.  decano." 

See  Mason,  p.  58. 

17.  Resignation  by  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the 

1226.  Church  of  Moone  to  the  Archbishop,    p.  25  (copy  p.  33). 

See  Mason,  p.  69,  note. 

18.  Presentation  by  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of 
1226.  (?)      William  de  Insula  to  the  Church  of  Moone. 

p,  26  (copy  p.  34). 
In  Alan's  Register  (A  cxcvii  (def .)  =  T  626,  M  442  m^,  R  1006). 
See  Mason,  p.  69,  note, 

19.  Grant  of  Tithes  of  Lord  Pembroke's  mills  at  Moone  to  the 

1227.  Church  there  for  the  Economy.         p.  26  (copy  p.  35). 

In  Alan's  Eegister  (A  cxcTii  (def.)  =  T  627,  M  442  mg,  R.  1009). 
See  Mason,  p.  69. 

20.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  the  Church  of  Moone  to  the 
1227.         Economy.  p.  27  (copy  p.  36). 

ending  '^  Teste  eiusdem  ecclesie  capitulo  et  magistris  I.  de  Taunton 
et  Ricardo  de  Wermunstre  et  magistro  Petro  et  Philippo  capellanis, 
Warino  et  Rogero  clericis,  et  Galfrido  de  Toruilla  et  multis  aliis." 

See  Mason,  pp.  73,  106. 

21.  Remission  by  Simon  Mariscall  of  a  house  at  Moone  to  the 
1316.         Chapter.  p.  28  (copy  p.  37). 

ending  **  Hiis  testibus  Adam  Tanner  tunc  preposito  de  Monecolum- 
kyll,  Philippo  de  Mone,  lohanne  Hall,  Odone  Marscall,  WiUelmo 
Sennet  et  multis  aliis.     Dat.  apud  Mone,  &c." 

22.  Agreement  about  the  tithes  at  Castleknock. 

c.  1227.  p.  29  (copy  p.  39). 

See  Mason,  p.  106. 

23.  Partition  of  tithes  of  Castleknock  between  Chapter  of  St. 
1249.         Patrick's  and  Convent  of  Malvern,     p.  31  (copy  p.  41). 

See  Mason,  p.  109. 
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24.  Compromise  between  the  Chapter  and  the  Priory  of  Castle- 
c,  1227.       knock  as  to  tithes  near  Finglas.        p.  33  (copy  p.  44). 

ending  '*  Hiis  testibus  Willelmo  archidiacono  Dublin,  Audoeno 
Brun,  Waltero  Cumin,  magistro  Philippe  de  Bray,  W.  de  Estham, 
Adam  de  Seruissend,  Alexandre  Albere,  Stephano  de  Mesmeton, 
magistro  Petro  Manuersin,  magistro  Gkilfrido  de  Bristoll,  B>oberto 
Lutterell,  Willelmo  de  Ipre  clerico,  Benedicto  de  Lichessend*  clerico 
et  multis  aliis." 

Repeated  no.  26.  In  Alan's  EegisUr  (A  ccv«'(164  O  -  T  642, 
M  450  mgy  E 1027),  without  names  of  witnesses.     See  Mason,  p.  106. 

25.  Same  as  no.  15.  p.  34  (copy  p.  46). 

26.  Same  as  no.  24.  p.  36  (copy  p.  49). 

27.  Confirmation   of   grant  of  Crumlin  Church  by  King  John 
1216.         to  the  Economy.  p.  38  (copy  p.  51). 

ending  *'  Testibus  domino  H.  Dublin  archiepiscopo,  W.  com. 
Sarr.,  W.  Mariscallo  com.  Pembroke,  G.  Lutterell,  G.  de  Marisco, 
Bogero  Pipard,  Eicardo  de  Burgp,  Kadulpho  paruo,  magistro 
Amaldo  de  Auclet ;  Dat.  per  manum  Bic-ardi  de  Marisco  cancellaiii 
nostri  apud  Winton.  xxvi.  die  lunii  anno  regni  nostri  septimo 
decimo." 

Print(Ml,  without  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  in  Crede  Mthi,  fol. 
88^  (Gilbert'^  edition),  and  also  in  Chartae^  Immunitates,  &c.,  p.  14. 
In  Alan's  RegisUr  (A  Ix  v''  {55  v°)  =  T  232,  M  154  mg,  R  376).  See 
Mason,  p.  69. 

28.  Grant  of  the  advowaon   of   Crumlin  by  William  Fitz   W. 
1190.         Fitz  J.  de  Harptre  to  Robert  his  clerk. 

p.  39  (copy  p.  52). 

ending  "Hiis  testibus  Roberto  de  AVestona,  Akandro  filio  Hugonis, 
Willelmo  de  Cantintona,  W.  Wibert,  Thoma  lilio  Willelmi  filii 
lohannis,  et  Pagano  fratre  suo,  et  Waltero  frati'c  suo,  et  multis  aliis.*' 

In  Alan's  lieyister  (T  232,  R  376).     See  Mason,  p.  73. 

29.  Same  as  no.  6.  p.  39  (copy  p.  53). 

30.  Same  as  no.  5.  p.  40  (copy  p.  54). 


^  Lichefeud  in  second  transcript. 
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31.  Confirmation  of  priyileges  by  Archbishop  de  Bicknor. 
1314.  p.  42  (copy  p.  56). 

See  Mason,  pp.  22,  118* 

32.  Lease  by  Archbishop  Fulk  de  Sandford  of  lands  at  Tauelach 
1260.         and  Kiltipper  to  William  Torrell.   p.  44  (copy  p.  59). 

ending  '*  Sigillum  nostrum  una  cum  sigillis  capitulonim  nostrorum 
predictorum  fecimus  apponi.  Hiis  testibus  magistro  Rogero  de 
Sandinton,  domino  Anselmo  Gobian,  tunc  senescallis  domini  Dubli- 
nensis,  Luca  camerario,  Henrico  Prudnm,  Simone  de  Tauelach,  Waltero 
Blundo,  Thoma  de  Monandi,  lohanne  Comyn,  Simone  hostiario  de 
Olondolkan,  Ranulfo  camerario  domini  Dublin,  Gilberto  de  Harleston, 
Adam  derico  et  aliis.*' 

In  Alan's  Register  (A.  clxxix.  f;*  (152  r*)  =  T  543,  M  397  my, 
E  897). 

33.  Election   of  Adam  de   Fumeis   as  official   general  during 
1294.         vacancy  of  See.  p.  45  (copy  p.  61). 

In  Liher  Alhus  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  145,  and  copied  in  Novum 
Eegistrum^  p.  310.     See  Mason,  p.  115. 

34.  Exemplification  of  brief  of  Edward  III.,  forbidding  institu- 
1349.        tion  except  under  royal  seal.  p.  48  (copy  p.  65). 

See  Mason,  p.  123. 

35.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  III.,  granting  tithes  of  fish-ponds, 
1230.     &c.  p.  49  (copy  p.  66). 

36.  Letters  of  Archbishop  Luke,  requiring  Canons  to  attend  and 
1247.        take  the  oaths  within  a  year  of  appointment. 

p.  50  (copy  p.  67). 
Printed  in  Chartae,  Immunitates,  &c.,  p.  26,  from  Alan's  Register 
(A.  CTiii.  ^  (94  i;*)  =  T  343,  M  250  mg,  R  573) ;  also  in  Crede  Mihi, 
fol.  1035  (Gilbert's  edition),and  in  Qhrist  Church  Zti^r  Niger ,  fol.  64, 
p.  2.     See  Mason,  p.  109. 

37.  Bull  of  Alexander  IV.  about  revocation  of  indult  concerning 
1260.        non-payment  of  tithes.  p.  51  (copy  p.  69). 

Printed  in  Chartae,  Immunitatee,  &c.,  p.  29,  from  Alan's  Register 
(A.  xi  =  T  95,  M66  mg,  R  169). 
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38.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Luke  of  Churches  of  Kilmesantan  an< 
1231.        Kilbride  to  the  Economy.  p.  53  (copy  p.  71). 

See  Mason,  p.  70,  and  cp.  Ch.  Ch.  Liber  Niger^  fol.  64,  p.  2. 

39.  Agreement  with  Eoger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Kilmainham. 
1818.  p.  53  (copy  p.  72), 

See  Mason,  p.  119,  and  cp.  Theiner's  McnufMHta  docclxxit. 

40.  Contract  of  said  Prior  to  pay  ten  pounds  of  wax  yearly  foi 
e,  1320.       Church  of  Eathmore.  p.  55  (copy  p.  74). 

41.  Bull  of  Innocent  III.  enjoining  the  Sarum  use. 

1216.  p.  56  (copy  p.  75). 

Printed  in  Chartae,  Immunitates,  p.  16,  &c.,  from  Alan's  Registei 
(A.  iii.  t?*  =  T  77,  M  53  mg,  R  140).     See  Mason,  p.  22. 

42.  Same  as  no.  13.  p.  57  (copy  p.  76). 

43.  Authorization  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  Prior  of  All  Saints'  t< 
1296.         enquire  into  the  encroachments  of  the  Bishop  of  Perns. 

p.  58  (copy  p.  77). 
See  Mason,  p.  115,  and  D' Alton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  110. 

44.  Confirmation  by  Archbishop  de  Fcrings  of  his  predecessor' 
1304.     grants  of  privileges  to  canons.  p.  59  (copy  p.  78). 

]*rinted  in  Mason's  Appmdix,  p.  vi,  and  in  Crede  Mihi^  fol.  108 
(Gilbert's  edition).  Also  in  Alan's  Register  (A.  cxxxvi.  (122)  =  T  412 
M  ;3()6  mg,  11  699). 

4').       Ordinance  of  Archbishop  Comyn  confirming  the  same  privi 
1191.  leges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  canons  of  Salisbury. 

p.  61  (copy  p.  81). 
Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  4. 

46.      Ordinance   of   Archbishop  de  St.  Paul  and  Chapter  as  t 
1359.         visitations.  p.  61  (copy  p.  81). 

Same  as  no.  94,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  giving  th 
attestation  of  "  Adam  de  Kyngeston  clericiis  Lichefeldensis," 
public  notary.  This  is  printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  xi ;  see  als 
p.  12.3. 
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47.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Talbot  constituting  a  College  of  six 
1431.        Minor  Canons.  p.  64  (copy  p.  86). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  xxxiii;  see  also  pp.  83,  182. 
Another  copy  is  in  the  Irish  Kecord  Office,  among  maps,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  diocese  of  Dublin  (4  G.  85,  46,  no.  9).   See  no.  142  below. 

48.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VI.  confirming  the  College  of  Minor 

1431.  Canons.  p.  68  (copy  p.  90). 

See  Mason,  pp.  49,  84. 

49.  Bull   of  Eugenius  lY.   confirming  the   College  of  Minor 

1432.  Canons.  p.  72  (copy  p.  96). 

See  Mason,  pp.  4,  132. 

50.  Exemplification  of  the  Confirmation  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
1474.  p.  75  (copy  p.  99). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French ;  it  is  printed  in  Mason's 
Appendix,  p.  xiii;  see  also  p.  22.  The  original  charter,  with  the 
royal  seal  attached,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  archives. 

51.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VII.  relative  to  the  floods  of  the 
1496.         Poddle  River.  p.  79  (copy  p.  104). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French;  see  Mason,  p.  141. 

52.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VIII.  relative  to  the  floods  of  the 
1626.         Poddle  River.  p.  82  (copy  p.  107). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French ;  see  Mason,  p.  145. 

53.  Bull  of  Leo  X.  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Chapter  and 

1615.  their  relation  to  the  Archbishop,     p.  85  (copy  p.  109). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  xv;  see  also  p.  143.  Repeated 
no.  54. 

54.  Same  as  no.  53,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  last  clauses 

1616.  printed  by  Mason,  which   only  appear  in  this  second 
transcript.  p.  100  (copy  p.  127). 

55.  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  III.  dispensing  with  mortmain  in 
1364.        the  case  of  the  manor  of  Coolmine,  which  was  to  maintain 

certain  chantries.  p.  116  (copy  p.  147). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.     Repeated  no.  74. 


1329.         Bicknor.  p.  123  (copy  p.  156). 

ending  "Hiie  testibiu  Kaginaldo  de  Waraeuall,  Barino  Osweyn, 
Machometo  de  Ctue,  lobanne  le  Marshall  de  RathcoU  eeniore, 
WUlelmo  Dons  et  multia  aliie." 

See  Maaon,  p.  75.     Repeated  no.  76. 

61.  Surrender  of  Coolmine  rentcbai^  to  Archbishop  de  Eicknor 
1336.         by  Elena  le  Petit.  p.  124  {copy  p.  157). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.     Repeated  no.  80. 

62.  Surrender  of  Coolmine  rentcharge  to  Archbishop  de  Bicknor 
1335.        by  John  FitzP.  Hacket.  p.  124  (copy  p.  158). 

ending:  "Hiisteatibua domino  Elia  de  Asshebumemilite,  lohanne 
Haket  de  Stalorgan,  Amoldo  Clement,  Thoma  Wodlok,  Simone 
Luttrell,  Henrico  de  Notyngham,  et  multia  aliis  :  Bat.  apud  Ftynglaa, 
&c." 

See  Mason,  p.  76.     B«peatedso.  81. 
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63.  Assignment  by  said  Archbishop  of  rights  in  Coolmine  to  the 
1849.         Chapter.  p.  125  (copy  p.  159). 

This  is  in  French ;  see  Mason,  p.  76.     Eepeated  no.  82. 

64.  Grant  of  Coolmine  by  said  Archbishop  to  the  Chapter. 
1349.  p.  126  (copy  p.  160). 

ending  **  Hiis  testibus  Elia  de  Ashebume,  Ffremnndo  le  Bruyn 
et  Ricardo  le  Butler  militibos,  Richardo  Snyterby  senescallo  nostro, 
Ulfrano  de  Bemeuale,  lohanne  Haket,  Petro  Harold,  Thoma  de  Blak- 
borne,  et  multis  aliis.*' 

See  Mason,  p.  76.     Eepeated  no.  83. 

65.  Nomination  of  Simon  Hirdman  as  Archbishop's  attorney  for 
1349.         the  transfer  of  Coolmine  to  the  Chapter. 

p.  127  (copy  p.  162). 
See  Mason,  p.  76.     Eepeated  no.  84. 

66.  Nomination  of  Chapter's  attorneys  in  same  case. 

1349.  p.  128  (copy  p.  162). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.     Eepeated  no.  85. 

67.  Nomination  of  attorneys  in  the  same  matter. 

1366.  p.  128  (copy  p.  163). 

See  MasoD,  p.  76.    Eepeated  no.  86. 

68.  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV,,  empowering    Bishop  of    Kildare  and 
1483.         others  to  enquire  into  seizure  of  land  at  Castleknock  by 

the  Prior  of  Kilmainham.  p«  129  (copy  p.  164). 

See  Mason,  p.  139;  and  cp.  Theiner's  Monumenta^  ncccLXxry. 

69.  Commission  empowering  James  Cogan,  Prior  of  Holmpatrick, 
1483.        to  try  said  case.  p»  131  (copy  p.  167). 

See  Mason,  p.  139. 

70.  Oath  of    Dean    and    Chapter   under  seal  to  defend  their 
1306.         liberties.  p.  144  (copy  p.  181). 

This  document,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  sufficiently  interesting 
to  be  printed  here  in  full. 

TJniuersis  sanctae  matris  ecclesiao  filiis  presentes  lit  eras  uisuris 
uel  audituris  Thomas  decanus,  Willelmus  de  Eodyard,  thesaurarius, 
Willelmus  de  Kothom,  lohannes  Patrik,  Nicholaus  de  Eyngton, 
Eichardus  de  Berforde,  Thomas  de  Sneterby,  Willelmus  de  Moen?, 


archiepiBCoporum  Dublineoainiii  ooooeasus  et  aaotoritate  apoatolics 
confirmatur  in  multU  postea  per  qnorondam  usnrpatioiiem  dimin[n3itur 
in  fomuiia  debitam  iuxta  ipuna  primitinam  fandationem  qao  ad 
statata  eeu  conatitutioiiea  redigatur.  Si  quia  autem  nostmrn  nel 
absentium  tratnim  noEtrorum  quispiam  buic  uolnntati  et  coiLBenNi 
tacite  uel  expresBe  coutradixerit  aut  in  futunun  contraueneiit  ant 
banc  nostnun  uoluntatem  cuiquam  in  dampniun  nostrum  uel  occledae 
noetrae  commanicauerit  eo  ipso  habeatur  pro  periurio  et  a  fratrDm 
communione  et  socieUte  ut  sciamaticuB  et  periuruB  in  peipetuom 
excludatur.  £t  nt  ista  nostra  prouiaio  uincolo  fortiori  roboretui 
corporal!  Sacramento  nos  astrixiniuB  etiam  aigilla  nostra  preeentibns 
appoeuimus  una  cum  sigiUo  capituli  aostri.  Dator  In  oapitulo  ooatro 
sancti  Fatricii  die  sanctae  Fetronillae  nir^nis  anno  domini  miUesiDO 
tricentesimo  sexto. 
See  Mason,  p.  117. 

71.      Confirmation  bj  Aicbbisbop  Rokebf  of  the  establisbment  of 
1518.         the  College  of  UsTnootb.  p.  146  (copy  p.  184). 

See  Maion,  p.  61 ;  and  above,  p.  4B2. 
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72.      Collation  of  Prebend  of  Larabryne  to  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
1621.  p.  150  (copy  isQ). 

See  Mason,  pp.  62.  63. 

73      Attachment   of  Vicarage  of    Larabrjme  to  the  College  of 
1521.        Maynooth,  on  conditions.  p.  155  (copy  p.  195). 

See  Mason,  pp.  62,  63. 


74.  Same  as  no.  55. 

75.  Same  as  no.  56. 

76.  Same  as  no.  60. 

77.  Same  as  no.  59. 

78.  Same  as  no.  58. 

79.  Same  as  no.  57. 

80.  Same  as  no.  61. 

81.  Same  as  no.  62. 

82.  Same  as  no.  63. 

83.  Same  as  no.  64. 

84.  Same  as  no.  65. 

85.  Same  as  no.  66. 

86.  Same  as  no.  67. 


p.  160  (copy  p.  201). 
p.  161  (copy  p.  203). 
p.  163  (copy  p.  205). 
p.  164  (copy  p.  206). 
p.  165  (copy  p.  207). 
p..  166  (copy  p.  209). 
p.  167  (copy  p.  210). 
p.  167  (copy  p.  211). 
p.  168  (copy  p.  212). 
p.  169  (copy  p.  213). 
p.  170  (copy  p.  214). 
p.  170  (copy  p.  215). 
p.  171  (copy  p.  216). 


87.  Contract  of  Convent  of  St.  Wolstan's  in  the  matter  of  the 
1319.        Church  of  Rathcomney.  p.  172  (copy  p.  217). 

See  Mason,  p.  119. 

88.  Donation  of  Archbishop  de  Bicknor  to  the  Economy  of  certain 
1348.        houses  and  gardens  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's. 

p.  172  (copy  p.  218) 

ends  *'  Hiis  testibus  domino  Elia  de  Asshebume  milite  Eichardo 
4e  Sniterby  senescallo  nostro,  Kenewreico  Soherman  maiori  ciuitatis 
Dublin,  lohanni  Seriannt,  Galfrido  Crompe,  Ade  Louestoke,  ciuibus 
Dublin,  Walfridano  Bamewall,  lohanne  Hallet,  Thoma  Blakebume, 
Ade  Blakebume,  Ricardo  filio  Willelmi  et  multis  aliis,"  &c. 
See  Mason,  p.  122. 

89.  Grant  to  Chapter  by  Wido  de  Cornwall  of  a  plot  of  ground 
e,  1244.     near  the  Canon's  houses.  p.  174  (copy  p.  220). 

ends  '^Hiis  testibus  G.  de  Turwill  tunc  temporis  thesaurario  domini 
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(a  member  of  the  Chapter  from  1751  to  1790),  from  ancient  registers ; 
they  are  not  in  the  copy  of  the  DigniUu  Deemi%.\ 

96.  Grant  by  the  Chapter  of  certain  lands  to  William  de  Hothun, 
1302.         Canon.  p.  183. 

Copied  from  Alan's  Register  (Pt.  i.,  fol.  i.  (def.)«  T  1,  M  1  m^, 
R3). 

97.  Instrument  by  Dean  Chaddcsworth  in  reference  to  a  dispute 
1300.        about  a  house  in  the  Coombe  between  the  Chapter  and 

"Wm.  de  Ley.  p.  184. 

ending  :  ''  Testes  simt  hii,  E.  Theuardus  tinctor,  Thomas  de 
Kermorgin,  Radulphus  Mingoth,  et  Dionisia  uxor  eius  et  quidam 
alii,  &c." 

Copied  from  Crede  Mihiy  fol.  103&;  printed  in  Qiibert's  edition. 

98.  Letters  Patent  licensing  Dean  AUcyne  to  sue  at  Eome  for 
1467.        benefices.  p.  185. 

Copied  from  the  Irish  Chancery  Kolls.     See  Mason,  p.  136. 

99.  Act  of  Resumption  not  to  apply  to  grants  made  to  John 

1467.  AUeyne,  Chaunter,  and  Walter  Kyndon,  Prebendary  of 
Swords.  p.  187. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  136. 

100.  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  Dean  Alleyne  to  be  compen- 

1468.  sated  for  dilapidations  at  Deanery.  p.  187. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  136. 

101.  Act  of  Parliament  enforcing  Residence.  p.  190. 
c.  1468. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

102.  Act  of  Resumption  not  to  apply  to  certain  g^rants. 
1477.  p.  191. 

This  is  in  French.     See  Mason,  p.  139. 

103.  Assignation  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  lands  of  Clonwanwyr 
c,  1219.       and  Kilbery  and  Church  of  Clonardmagory  to  the  Deanery. 

p.  192  (copy  p.  231). 
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dc  Fissacre  tunc  domini  Henriciif  Dublin,  archiepitcopi  cancellaiio, 
domino  Willelmo  de  Piro  et  multiB  aliis." 

AIbo  in  Alan's  Stgiattr  (Pt.  i.,  fol.  i.  (def .)  =  T  I  r*,  M  1  d^,  K  6). 
There  is  an  eighteenth-centnry  paper  copy  in  tbe  archives.  8ee 
Mason,  p.  26. 

105.  Assignation  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  a  moor  near  Glondawair 
e.  1220.       to  the  Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  234). 

ending :  "  ff™  testibne  magistro  Thoma  cancellario  Dnblin. 
R.  Lutterel  thesaurario,  G.  de  Toruilla  archidiacono,  R.  le  Comer, 
W.  de  London,  magietro  W.  de  Lychfelde,  Petro  de  Fissacre,  Bogero 
dc  Felde,  Boberto  de  Bosce,  Osberto  de  Cromelin,  War"  de  Fissacre, 
ot  aliis." 

There  is  an  eighteenth-centnry  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Uason,  p.  27. 

106.  Confirmation  hy  Archbishop  Lnke  of  TaUaght  to  the 
c.  1229.       Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  235). 
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There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Mason,  p.  107. 

107.  Confirmation  by  Gregory  IX.  of  the  Church  of  Telachmagory 
1230.        to  the  Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  236). 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives. 

108.  Commission  of  Innocent  YIII.  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and 
1489.         others  to   inquire  into  the  complaint  of  Dean  AUeyne 

about  lands.  p.  194  (copy  p.  237). 

See  Mason,  p.  140. 

109.  Ordinance  of  Archbishop  de  Saundford  annexing  Clonard  to 
1269.        the  Deanery,  on  conditions.  p.  194  (copy  p.  239). 

See  Mason,  p.  110. 

110.  Confirmation  by  Archbishop  Luke  of  Clondalkin,  Tallaght, 
c,  1230.       &c.,  to  the  Deanery.  p.  196  (copy  p.  241). 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Mason,  p.  107. 

111.  Confirmation  by  D.  MacQilleholmoc,  and  Dervorgil  his  wife, 
c,  1190.       of  the  lands  held  by  one  Lifled  to  the  Church  of  Clon- 
dalkin. p.  196  (copy  p.  242). 

ending:  '^Hiis  testibus  Gregorio  Dublin,  decano,  Alano  capellano, 
Daniele  capellano,  Turstino  de  Balimore,  Gregorio  capellano  sancti 
Patricii,  Martino  capellano  et  aliis." 

In  Crede  Mihi^  fol.  94,  and  printed  in  Gilbert's  edition  without 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.  See  Mason,  p.  26ii.  Cp.  for  this  Donald 
MacGilleholmoc  and  his  wife,  Gilbert,  History  of  Dublin^  i.,  232. 

112.  G^rant  by    Bichard    fiacket    to  Dean  Hill  of    land    at 
1441.        Clondalkin.  p.  196  (copy  p.  243). 

113.  Grant  by  Henry  III.  to   Dean  Fitz  Guy  of  2  acres  at 
1229.        Esker.  p.  197  (copy  p.  244). 

In  Alan's  Register  (A.  cxciz.  (def.)  =  T  638,  M  448  mg,  B  1023). 
See  Mason,  p.  27. 

114.  Confirmation  by  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Deanery  of  various 
1227.         churches  conceded  thereto  by  the  Archbishop. 

p.  197  (copy  p.  244  bis). 


See  Mason,  pp.  27,  148. 

120.  Licence  of  HeuiyYIII.  to  Archbiahop  Browne  to  grant 
1640.        7  acres  at  Deansratli  to  the  Deaneiy,  for  two  capons 

yearly.  p.  210  (copy  p.  267). 

See  Mason,  p.  148. 

121.  Royal  ticenoe  exempting  Dean  and  canons  fram  personal 
1544.         attendance  at  benefices  in  other  dioceses. 

p.  213  (copy  p.  272). 
See  Mason,  pp.  27,  149. 

122.  Bestitntion  charter  of  FhUip  and  Uary. 

1566.  p.  217  (copy  p.  280). 

This  h[LB  been  re-written,  and  many  eiasures  and  additions  appear. 
The  copy  so  amended  ia  attested  by  Ri:  Wallis  olericns  in  offido 
magistri  Rotulorum,  and  there  h  a  later  attestation  by  Geo.  Thornton 
in  1677.     See  above,  p.  483. 

l'i'i>ite<l  ill  MiiBon's  Ajiptndix,  p.  zx. 
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Repeated  (more  accurately),  no.  137. 

Dr.  Lyon  has  added  a  note:  "  N.B. — When  Lord  Chancellor 
Weston  was  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  he  found  the  above-written 
charter  of  his  cathedral  (as  it  was  inroUed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary)  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  therefore  took  care  to  have  it 
again  inrolled  in  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  as  you  may  see  it  faithfully 
copied  in  this  book,  p.  239,  &c." 

[The  copy  of  the  Lignite  Decani  ends  here ;  and  what  follows  in 
the  original  book  is  in  Dr.  John  Lyon's  handwriting.] 

123.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  title  of  Yicars  Choral  to 
1472.         lands  at  Shanganagh.  p.  225. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolls,  See 
Mason,  p.  90. 

124.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  Yicars'  Land  at  Clondalkin. 
1472.  p.  226. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  90. 

125.  Act  of   Parliament    reserving    privileges  of    Dean    and 
1476.        Chapter.  p.  227. 

This  is  in  French  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

126.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  petition  of  Dean  and  Chapter 

1475.  as  to  Yicars'  rights,  as  above.  p.  227. 

This  is  in  French  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

127.  Statute  protecting  Dean  and  Chapter  against  depredations. 

1476.  p.  239. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

128.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Comyn  of  a  mill  to  the  economy. 

c,  1210.  p.  230. 

Copied  from  the  Liher  Niger  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  65a ;  also  in 
Alan's  RegiaUr  (A.  cxcvii  (def.)  =  T  628,  M  443  n^,  R.  1010).  See 
Mason,  p.  69. 

129.  Extract  from  Act  of  Parliament  protecting  the  Yicars. 
1482.  p.  230. 

This  is  in  French  ;  copied  from  the  Chancery  RoUs. 


p.  XXVI. 

136.  Judicial  decision  as  to  legality  ot  lease  made  by  ArchbiBhop 
1568.        Browne  without  consent  of  Chapter,  after  the  Diaeolution. 

p.  237. 
This  is  in  English  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolls.      See 
Hason,  p.  150. 

137.  Same  as  No.  122.  p.  239. 
Copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolls  in  1741. 

13t).    Grant  hy  Archbishop  Luke  to  Vicars  Choral  ot  land  for 
1344.        building.  p.  2S7. 

Copied  from  Akn's  Rtgitttr  (Ft.  i.,  fol.  21  (def.)  -Ui&mg^'B.  106). 
Printed  in  Mason's  Apptndix,  p.  xxzvi. 

139.    A  city  exemplification  of  a  record  as  to  the  Archbishop's 
1676.         patronage.  p.  258. 

Copied   from   the    Chancery    Bolls.     Also   in  Alan's  Stfiiftr 
(A.  cIxxTiii.  (151)  =  T  S37,  H  392  mg,  B  890). 
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140.  Charter   of    Charles    I.    incorporating    Yiears    Choral. 
1640.  p.  259. 

This  is  in  English  ;  it  is  copied  in  part  only.  Printed  in  full  in 
Mason's  Appendix,  p.  xxxyi. 

141.  Charter    of    Henry   YIII.   incorporating   minor  Canons. 
1519.  p.  271. 

Copied  from  the  original  deed  in  the  archives.  Printed  in  Mason's 
Appendix,  p.  xxxv. 

142.  Archhishop  Talhot's  Constitutions  of  the  minor  Canons. 
1432.  p.  273. 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  *  ex  autographo,'  without  the  final 
attestation  clause  as  given  in  this  copy. 

Another  copy  is  in  the  Irish  Record  Office  among  maps,  &c., 
helonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Duhlin  (4  G.  85.   46,  No.  10). 

143.  Memorandum  of  a  Royal  grant  of  5  marks  annually  to  the 
1494.         Minor  Canons.  p.  275. 

This  in  English ;  see  Mason,  p.  85. 


[Tndkx  of  Prrronal  Names. 


INDEX  OF  PBBSONAL  NAUBB  IN  THB  OAZANBAB. 


[n*  tttflnwv  te  <■  <b  mmtmt  Miilir.] 


JUm<*faiMli,dWilpMnl,  St. 


A4wdaaMail,hta^  BU 

AlbMt  d*  ImIij^  §1. 

AltMte  lltaHa^  SI. 

lloiateAUm,  14. 

Alnmim,  AksU^Vi Of. Oornfa,  I. 

A]Anad«rIT.,FOp*,  ST. 

jUbjM,  Jeln,  DMn  of  8t.  PUtUX 

H,  n,  100,  UT. 
AlBtto,  &a^  d*,  bkr,  01. 
Andnw,  vhapUfai  to  Abp.  Oomrn,  t. 
Anuld  de  Auolet,  27. 
Auhebame,  Eliu  de,  miln,  62,  64,  S8. 


Beaediet  de  Lichefsud,  24. 

Berforde,    Hicbard  de,    Cuion   of  St. 

Patnok'B,  70. 
BerneTtle,  TJlAime  de,  64,  B8. 
BicknOT,  de,  Abp.  of  Dublin,    31,  60, 

61,  62,  63,  64,  88,  116. 
Blakebuiue,  Adun,  88. 
Blakeburne,  Thwsu,  64,  8S. 
Blimdo,  Walter,  S2. 
Bonifaoe  Till.,  Pope,  43. 
Bray,  Philip  de,  Ifi,  24. 
Brian,  cbaplain  to  Abp.  Luke,  5. 
Brigid,  St.,  John,  de,  90. 
Briitol,  Balph  de,  Bp.  of  Eildare,  4,  IG. 
Browne,  Oeorge,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  119, 

120,  136. 


Bna,OwtB,  M. 

BiAr,  ■ItlHlli.aUto,  M.' 

Oi1wUMni..ftw.T. 
OuMmwtttk.  Urn.  d»,  Dam 

FMridf  •,  TO,  BT. 
ObnlM  L,  K.,  IM. 

Cllit,  Ataalil,  OS. 

nm,  Prior  «<  Ho 
Oo^Tn,  7ekD,  AicUp. dt  IWfai,  1,?. 
4&,  lis. 

Comyn,  Joba,  33. 

Comsall,  Wido  ds,  8S. 

Gourtenay,  Philip  de,  Lord  Lieutenant, 

66. 
Coveyntry,    Thomas    de,    PniTMt    of 

Dublin,  00. 
Crumpe,  OeoSrej',  60,  SS. 
Cumin,  Walter,  24. 

D.,PriorotHospitalof  St.  John,   1,1. 
David  de  Castello,  friar,  91. 
DoM,  Williain,  60. 

Edward  III.,  E.,  34,  66. 
Bd««tdIT.,E.,  60. 
Elena  le  Petit,  61. 
Eliai,  Canon  of  St.  Augustine,  I . 
Eliai  de  Auhebume,  milt;  62,  64,  88. 
Eliiabetb,  Q.,  134,  136. 
Eug«niua  IV.,  Pope,  49. 
Bujraj,   Walter  de,  Friar  of  the  Prian 
Boepitallers,  91. 
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Ferings,  de,  Bichard,  Abp.  of  Dublin, 

44. 
Fiflsacre,  Warin  de,  2,  6,  20,  89. 
Flemingi  John,  90. 
Fremund  le  Brun,  64. 
Fulk  de  Saundford,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  32. 
Fyche,  Geffrey,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

118. 
Fyseacre,  P.  de,  4. 

Gardiner,  Richard,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

16. 
Geoffrey  de  Bristol,  15,  24. 
Geoffrey  de  Turville,  2,  20,  89. 
Gervase  de  Cornill,  6. 
Gilbert  de  Harleston,  32. 
Glymifford,  Walter  de,  Canon  of  St. 

Patrick's,  70. 
Gobian,  Anselm,  Abp.'s  seneschal,  32. 
Grodman,  William,  90. 
Gk>wer,  Simon,  117. 
Gregory,  dean,  1. 

Gregory,  chaplain  to  Abp.  Comyn,  1. 
Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  9,  10. 

H.,  official  clerk  of  Glendalough,  5. 

Hacket,  John  Fitz  Peter,  62. 

Hacket,  Peter,  67,  68. 

Haket,  John,  de  Stalorgan,  62,  64. 

Hall,  John,  21. 

Hallet,  John,  88. 

Harleston,  de,  Gilbert,  32. 

Harold,  Peter,  64. 

Harptre,  de,  William  Fitz  W.  FitzJ.,  28. 

Henry  III.,  E.,  35. 

Henry  VI.,  K.,  48. 

Henry  VII.,  K.,  61. 

Henry  VIII.,  K.,  62,  120,  121,  141. 

Henry  of  London,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  2, 

3,  4,  6,  20,  27,  103. 
Henry  de  Notyngham,  62. 
Henry,  friar,  91. 
Hirdman,  Simon,  66. 
Honorius  III.,  Pope,  11. 
Hothom,    Jolm    de.    Canon    of    St. 

Patrick's,  70. 
Hothom,  William  de,  Prebendary  of 

Swords,  70,  96. 
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Hugh,  clerk  to  Ralph,  Bp.  of  Sildare,  4. 
Hugh  de  Alneto,  friar,  91. 
Hugh  Fistico,  6. 
Humfrey  de  Erlonde,  6. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  41. 
Istelep,    Walter    de,    Canon    of    St. 
Patrick's,  70. 

Jocelin,  Bp.  of  Ardagh,  6. 

John,  E.,  27. 

John,  clerk  to  Abp.  Henry,  4. 

John  Fitz  Andrew,  4. 

John  Fitz  Hugh,  friar,  91. 

John  de  London,  6. 

John  le  Marshall  de  RathcoU,  60. 

John  de  Merleburg,  6. 

John  de  Sheppeham,  clerk    to    Abp. 

Luke,  6. 
John  de  Stafford,  6. 
John  de  Taunton,  2,  16,  20. 
John  de  Wonevyle,  67. 
Jordan,  friar,  91. 

Eeating,  James,  Prior  of  Eilmainham, 

68,  69. 
Eenleye,  Albert  de,  67. 
Eenleye,  Walter  de,  67. 
Eermorgin,  Thomas  de,  97. 
Eyndon,  Walter,  Prebendary  of  Swords, 

99. 
Eyngton,  Nicholas  de,  Canon  of  St. 

Patrick's,  70. 

Lawrence,  friar,  91. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  63. 

Ley,  William  de,  97. 

Loftus,  Adam,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  134. 

LoTCstoke,  Adam,  88. 

Luke,  Abp.  of  Dublin,  6,  16,  36,  38, 

93,  138. 
Luke,     chamberlain    to    Abp.    F.    de 

Saundford,  32. 
Lutterell,  G.,  27. 
LuttereU,  Robert,  24. 
Luttrell,  Simon,  62. 
Lychefelde,  William  de,  4,  6. 

[40] 
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Schennan,  Eenewreic,  Mayor  of  Dublin, 

88. 
Sennet,  William,  21. 
Seriannt,  John,  88. 

Simon,  clerk  to  Ralph,  Bp.  of  Eildare,  4. 
Simon  Cumin,  1. 

Simon,  oetiarius  of  Clondalkin,  32. 
Simon  de  Tavelach,  32. 
Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  68. 
Snaudi,  Adam  de,  friar,  91. 
Sneterby,   Thomas   de.   Canon  of  St. 

Patrick's,  70. 
Snyterby,  Richard,  seneschal  to  Abp. 

de  Bicknor,  64,  88. 
Stephen  de  Mesmeton,  24. 


Talbot,  Richard,  Abp.  of  Dublin,   47, 

142. 
Tanner,  Adam,  ProYost  of  Moone,  21. 
Tatewich,  Robert  de,  friar,  91. 
Theuard,  £.,  tinctor,  97. 
Thomas,  1. 
Thomas  de  Comill,  4. 
Thomas,  clerk  to  Abp.  Henry,  4. 
Thomas,  Fitz  William  FitzJohn,  28. 
Thomas  de  Monandi,  32. 
Thornton,  George,  122. 
Torrell,  William,  32. 
Ture,  Robert,  friar,  91. 
Turllano  de  Ballimore,  91. 


Tunrille,   Geoffrey  de,  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  2,  20,  89. 

Ulfrane  de  Bemeyale,  64,  88. 

Unread,  Simon,  90. 

Unred,  Walter,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  90. 

W.  de  Estham,  24. 

W.,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  27. 

W.  Wibert,  28. 

Wallis,    Richard,    clerk    in    office    of 

Master  of  Rolls,   122. 
Walter,  28. 
Walter  de  Euyas,  Prior  of  the  Friar's 

Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  91. 
Walter  de  Kenleye,  67. 
Walter  de  Londede,  friar,  91. 
Warin  de  Fissacre,   clerk,  2,    6,    20, 

89. 
Weston,  Robert,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

122. 
Westona,  Robert  de,  28. 
Wido  de  Cornwall,  89.  - 
William,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  1,  24. 
William,  chaplain  to  Abp.  Gomyn,  1 . 
William  de  Cantintona,  28. 
William  deG.,  1. 
William  de  Ipre,  clerk,  24. 
William  de  Lychefelde,  4,  6. 
Wodlok,  Thomas,  62. 
Wogan,  John,  Justice  of  Ireland,  57. 


.  .    ■    ■  ■    -  -yi 


[    «Oft    ] 


X. 

THE  FAELIAXENT  OF  IBKLAND  ITinOBE  THX  .TUSOE 
SOTEltEiairS :  WiXH  80HB  HOIHnS  OT  IHI 
SFBAESB8  OF  THE  IBI8S  HOUBB-OF  OOlOCOinL 

bt  c.  uttok  falunkr,  ilb xa. 

Althouos  t&w  topleB  oomiected  with  tba  luttory  at  Xxdaiid  luBtv 
reoeired  moro  attentioii  tim  that  of  fbe  o(mstitiiti<m  of  fiie  IxiA 
Parliament,  it  is  nevegrtbdeas  true  that  the  immefooa  writers  oa  the 
sobjeet  have  left,  soiaetimes  .from  ohoioe,  mom  often  el  neeesMty, 
oonsideraULe  faps  in  their  aeeeumtsof  the  earlier  phases  el  its  dsfeh| 
ment    For  the  mere  iBodsmperiod,  of  eonrse,  the  materials  are  aaqls. 
From  the  time  when  Jtoljianx  inilisted  the  diadussioii  of  flue  pai&k 
mentory  relatioxLS  of  Irdend  wiUi  England  to  the  present  &7,  these 
has  been  no  lack  of  literature  on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  our  par- 
liamentary history ;  and  for  the  era  of  legislative  independence,  the 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian  are  ample  to  the  point  of 
superfluity.     It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  earlier  period,  not- 
withstanding that  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  two  works  on 
this  subject  by  eminent  j  udicial  personages,  who  were  also  distinguished 
Parliamentmans.      But  neither  Chief  Justice  Whiteside's  vivacious 
sketch  of   The   Life  and  Death  of  the  Irieh  Parliament^  nor  Lord 
Chancellor  Ball's  philosophical  treatise  on  Irish  Legislative  Systemi, 
professes  to  analyse  in  detail  the  course  of  our  early  Parliamentary 
procedure.      Thej^consideration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  its  formal 
aspect  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  has,  however,  been  undertaken 
by  several  writers.     William  Lynch,  in  his  View  of  the  Legal  Institu- 
tionSf  Honorary  Hereditary  Offices,  and  Feudal  Baronies  of  Ireland, 
has  discussed  *with   much  learning  the  nature  of  the  leg^lative 
institutions  introduced  into  Ireland  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
By  his  examination  of  the  writs  of  Parliamentary  Summons  issued  by 
the  Plantagenet  Kings,  this  writer  has  thrown  considerable  light 
upon    the  constitution   of   those   early   assemblies   which,   though 
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properly  called  Parliaments,  were  certainly  very  far  removed  from  the 
likeness  of  what  we  now  understand  hy  that  name.  The  same  author, 
in  his  treatise  on  The  Law  of  Election  in  the  Ancient  Cities  and  Toume 
of  Ireland,^  carried  this  investigation  a  step  further,  by  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  borough  franchise  from  the  fourteenth  century  to 
modem  times. 

But,  although  Lynch  has  printed  in  the  first-named  work  the 
several  writs  of   summons  aod  parliamentary  lists  from  Edward  I. 
to  James  I.,  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  Tudor  Parliaments.     And 
although  Sir  W.  Betham,  in  his  work  on  The  Origin  and  History  of 
the  Constitution  of  England  and  the  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland^  has 
devoted   some  chapters  to  the   early  Councils  and   Parliaments  of 
Ireland,  his  inquiry  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reign  of  Richard  III. ; 
at  which  point  the  author  abandoned  his  design  of  continuing  the 
History  of  the   Parliament  of  Ireland  to   modem  times.     Monck 
Mason's  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Constitution  of  Parliaments  in 
Ireland  seems,  from  its  title,  to  come  nearer  than  any  of  the  other 
works  we  have  mentioned  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  now*  in  hand. 
But  this  treatise  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  Sir  John  Davies' 
assertion,   in  his  well-known  speech  in  1613,  that  there  was  no 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland  for  140  years  from  King  Henry  II. 
It  is,  moreover,  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  legislative  assemblies  summoned  in  Ireland  under  the  Plantagenet 
sovereigns,  and  barely  touches  upon  the  Tudor  Period.     There  is, 
indeed,  one  other  work  which  professes  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  Parliaments  in  Ireland.     The  second  Viscount  Mountmorres, 
who   in  the  Grattan  Parliament  held   an  eminent  position   as  an 
authority  on  Irish  constitutional  history,  published  in  1792  a  History 
of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the  Irish  Parliament  from  1634  to  1666. 
This  work,  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  its  title,  is  little  more  than  an 
analysis  of  the  earliest  printed  journals  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  begin  with  the  year  1634  ;  but  it  is  prefaced  by -4  Preliminary 
Diseourse  on  the  Ancient  Parliaments  of  that  Kingdom.     The  principal 
matter  in  the  preliminary  discourse  is,  however,  furnished  by  the 
account  of  the  Order  and  Usage  how  to  keep  a  Parliament  in  England^ 
contributed  to  Holinshed's  Chronicles  by  John  Hooker,  in  the  reign 

*  This  work,  whiob  was  published  in  1831,  contains  a  very  valuable  eonspectut 
of  the  Irish  boroughs  returning  members  to  Parliament  from  1358  to  1800.  But 
this  table  does  not  specify  the  boroughs  returning  members  to  any  of  the  Tudor 
Parliaments  prior  to  that  called  by  Sussex  in  2nd  Elisabeth. 


mach  too  small  to  exhanst  the  eabject,  it  will,  I  trast,  be  found  t» 
anpply,  in  some  degree,  this  laeima  in  our  history,  and  to  illiutrate  the 
evolution  ol  the  Parliamentary  iustitutionB  of  Ireland. 

The  statement  of  Sir  John  Daries,  that  "  for  the  space  of  140 
years  after  King  Henry  II,  had  taken  possession  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland,  there  was  but  one  Parliament  for  both  Mngdoms," 
has  been  criticised  with  some  acerbity  by  writers  zealona  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  legislative  institutions  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that 
the  literal  accuracy  of  this  assertion  cannot  be  sustained ;  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  eubatantial  truth  of  the  statement  that, 
"  Before  that  time,  the  meetings  and  consultations  of  the  great  lords 
with  some  of  the  commons — though  they  be  called  FsrliamentB  in  the 
ancient  annals — yet  being  without  orderly  summons,  or  formal  pro* 
ceedings,  are  rather  to  be  called  parlies  than  Parliaments."  The 
eminent  Speaker  of  James  I.'s  Irish  Parliament,  whoee  speech  before 
the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester,  in  1613,  is  the  first  extant  attempt  at 
a  historical  survey  of  the  history  of  Parliamentary  iustitutionB  in 
Ireland,  would  have  been  the  last  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
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assembly  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman ;  and  it  is  evident  from  a 
<>onRideration  of  English  constitutional  historr,  that  down  to  a  date  very 
much  later  than  that  which  Davies  assigns,  the  Parliaments  summoned 
by  the  Deputies  of  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  must  have  been  deficient 
in  many  of  the  essentials  of  a  free  Legislature.  Whatever  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earlier  Parliaments  of  Ireland,  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  more  fully  developed  than  that  of  the  English  Legislature 
irom  which  it  was  copied.  Yet  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
English  Parliament  cannot  be  certainly  placed  earlier  than  1343,  nor 
was  it  until  the  year  1377  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  definitely  recognised  as  an  indispensable  functionary  of  that  body. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  between  the  reigns  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Edwards  the  Parliaments  summoned  to  Westminster  were 
apt  models  of  what  would  now  be  termed  a  constitutional  assembly. 
We  need  not  insist  on  the  other  point  which  Sir  John  Davies,  anxious 
to  emphasise  the  administrative  reforms  effected  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  laboured  so  assiduously  in  his  speech.  The  fact  that  the 
county  representation  remained  incomplete  down  to  the  Stuart  epoch, 
because  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  counties  were  completely  formed, 
certainly  detracted  from  the  importance  of  the  preceding  Parliaments ; 
but  it  did  not  detract  from  their  constitutional  character.  The  early 
Parliaments  were  representative  as  far  as  the  political  conditions  of 
the  time  permitted  of  representation.  It  is  far  from  certain  to  what 
extent  the  later  Plantagenet  Parliaments  adopted  the  procedure  of 
the  contemporary  English  Legislature.  But  Parliaments  were, 
undoubtedly,  called  in  Ireland  with  great  frequency  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  Sovereigns.  At  least  ten  Parliaments 
were  called  in  Ireland  under  Henry  YI. ;  and  it  was  even  found 
necessary  to  enact  that  the  Deputy  should  not  summon  Parliament 
more  than  once  in  the  same  year.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  the 
Legislature  met  almost  annually ;  while  under  Bichard  the  Third— 
a  sovereign  whose  reign  is  a  complete  blank  in  the  printed  statutes  of 
Ireland — two  Parliaments  were  held,  the  first  in  1482,  the  second 
in  1483-84.  In  the  first  of  these  Parliaments  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  statutes  were  enacted,  and  in  the  second  eighteen.^ 

^  See  the  transcripts  of  the  statutes  made  nearly  a  century  ago  under  the 
direction  of  the  Irish  Record  Commissioners,  and  preserved  at  the  Irish  Becord 
Office ;  and  also  an  annotated  copy  of  the  printed  statutes  in  the  same  repository, 
which  affords  much  valuahle  information  on  the  early  statutes.  I  owe  my 
acquaintance  with  these  sources  of  knowledge  to  the  courtesy  of  the  present 
Assistant  Deputy  Keeper,  Mr.  H.  F.  Berry. 


But  aUbougli  in  Inliaid,  ts  in  Eiigltwd,  BnikpoMBt  ims  edki 
am  fsegiieiitlr  ill  tta  fiflxMih  «^ 

or  flie  aengilflepfli,  we  have  pt&etiMSkf  b*  itooid  tf  itii  preeednm. 
la  «ay  attimpt  to  traoe  tte  pmcednte  dt  tie  itU 
luodly  tturt  tnthfir  biok  thtt  ttt  opeoiiit  cf  fkg  Saior  peiiod;  ind 
in  dteet  with  the  oekteatadi  BiililaiMit  «t  flir  BlwoA  Pogmingi^ 
yiAiekmBABibB^jfm^  Putt  ■■wmt^ 

was  not,  iadeed*  tha  only  PikiiflMit  keU  i&  Itdaad  mdir  llie  flnt^ 
Tttdor.  II  wa  iodide  tibtt  hdd  ai^  IhoiMii^  in  tlM  aoM  yaw  I7 
Bebart  FieakoBy  Laid  Gknouaurteii,  wUoli  waa  MabrnqmemAf  deelaieft 
ireid  lor  want  ol  any  gematal  auaaMiaa  of  tlieXiii|^o(llie81iiitar 
tiiete  weie  at  leaat  iii:  PaiUaaieato  called  in  1U^  OftiMai, 

«lieflrat»wliioh  waa  liddin  149>  try  Wateig,  ArtJAidhop  al  DntBn, 
aa  deputy  for  flie  Lord  LlaatadiaBty  'afper.  Sake  ol  BadloKdy  am 
haidly  be  deeaied  to  have  eoaiiftiiad  a  lallflr  lepiooontatiuii  ol  the- 
Lofda  and  Ctaainiona  ol  Iialaiid  tiutt  8otaM»aton  VoranadiaMa 
to  the  King"  teem  hia  Inie  and  latthM  aribfaoti  tiw  iMdo  8|driU»aI 
end  Tempcxnd,  and  hiaOoandUora  ot  hia  loiA  el  Iiehnd  in ]AqF»e 
UnUament  fher  anendiled,''  fluMigh  appaiently  ri«Ded  by  all  tta 
moBiben^  eontaina  no  aMn:e  tiian  aiitaen  dgnatoiea.  Swa  il  wa 
anppooe  (a  hypotheria  for  whiah  tiiare  ia  no  waift)  that  Hia  algaa 
tories  were  limited  to  memberi  of  tiie  Upper  Honoe,  and  that  the 
document  takes  no  account  of  the  Commons,  the  unrepresentatiTe 
character  of  the  assembly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
seven  Spiritual  and  nine  Temporal  Lords  was  territorially  connected 
with  the  Pale.^  But  whatever  its  composition,  the  legislative  vigour 
of  this  Parliament  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  spite,  or  possibly  because^ 
of  its  limited  numbers,  it  passed  as  many  as  thirty-two  statutes  in 
the  course  of  its  two  sessions.' 

Of  the  other  Parliaments  of  Henry  YII.,  besides  that  summoned 
by  Poynings,  two  were  held  by  Lord  GN>rmanston,  the  first  at  Trim, 
and  the  second,  already  mentioned  as  invalid,  at  Drogheda.  A 
Parliament  was  held  in  1498  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  at  Castle- 
dermot,  or  Tristledermot,  and  another,  which  may,  however,  have 
been  no  more  than  a  second  session  of  the  same  Parliament,  was  held 


^  The  Archbiflhop  of  Armagh  forms  an  exception  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
Louth  f  oimed  part  of  his  Archdiocese,  and  the  Primate's  principal  residence  was  at 
Drogheda. 

*  The  statutes  of  this  Parliament  were  the  last  which  were  drawn  in  Norman* 
French. 
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by  the  same  Deputy  in  Dublin  in  the  following  year.  Henry  VII.'s 
last  Parliament,  which  was  likewise  summoned  by  an  Earl  of  Kildare, 
held  three  sessions  in  Dublin,  and  one  at  Tristledermot  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign. 

In  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  record  beyond  the  bare  enactments 
upon  the  rolls  of  Parliament^  it  is  impossible  to  form  for  ourselyes 
anything  like  a  pictureof  the  procedure  of  Parliament  under  Henry  VII. 
It  appears  clear  indeed,  from  the  language  of  the  Address  of  the 
Parliament  of  1492,  already  referred  to,  that  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  reign,  like  that  of  Gormanston's  at  Trim,  which  is  described  by 
Ware  as  consisting  of  the  **  nobles  and  prime  men  "  of  the  Pale,  was 
little  more  that  a  representation  of  the  peers  of  the  four  counties 
adjacent  to  the  capital.  It  is  at  any  rate  very  improbable  that  in  such 
an  assembly  there  can  have  been  any  separate  representation  of  the 
Commons  as  a  distinct  House.  The  only  clue  to  the  form  and  fashion 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time  is  furnished  by  an  Act 
of  Poynings'  Parliament,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  informal 
character  of  the  earlier  assemblies.  The  statute  1 0  Henry  YII.,  cap.  16, 
required  that  the  Lords  should  wear  their  Parliament  robes,  this 
custom  haying  lately  fallen  into  disuse.  The  only  other  indication  of 
the  usages  of  Parliament  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
afforded  by  the  records  prefixed  to  the  statutes  of  each  Parliament, 
which  preserve  for  us  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  each  session 
was  held.  From  this  it  appears  that,  although  confined  by  law  to 
Dublin  and  Drogheda,'  the  Parliament  sat  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Deputy  in  different  towns  of  the  Pale,  and  that  Trim  and  Tristle- 
dermot were  favourite  venues. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  usages  of  Henry  VII.'s  Legislature 
are  wrapped  extends  to  the  three  first  of  the  five  Parliaments  of  his 
successor.  Of  the  Parliaments  of  the  7th,  Idth,  and  2dth  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  know  almost  nothing  beyond  what  the  Statute  Book 
tells  us,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  last-named  were  held  under 


^  Of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1498  only  one  is  printed  in  the  Statute 
Book.  But  seyeral  others  were  passed,  and  these  have  been  printed  in  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  National  Manuteriptt  of  Ireland,  from  a  roll  discovered  in  England  in  the 
last  century.  Those  passed  in  1608  have  not  hitherto  been  printed.  Ware  laments 
in  his  Annals  that  the  laws  made  in  the  Parliament  of  1498  were  not  upon  record 
in  his  time.  He  mentions  that  one  Nangle  was  imprisoned  in  England  on  a  charge 
of  having  surreptitiously  taken  away  the  Bolls. 

'  See  Statute,  33rd  Hen.  Till.,  s.  2,  c.  1. 


Bnt  this  ie  tii«  last  instance  of  the  despatch  of  Parliamentary  b 
elsewhere  tlian  in  the  capital.  For  although  the  Parliament  ot 
nth  Elizabeth  was  prorogued  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda  at  the  close  ot  its  first  session,  the  aittang  there  on 
Pebruary  13tb  to  15th,  1569-70,  was  merely  formal,  and  the  anbse- 
quent  sittings  of  this  Parliament  were  held  in  the  capital.  Sir  John 
Perrott  likewise  prorogued  the  Parliament  of  1585-6  from  Dublin  to 
Srogheda.  But  the  sittings  were  again  formal,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  meet  in  Dublin ;  "  in  respect,"  as  Perrott  reported,  "  of 
the  inability  of  that  town  to  bear  the  train  ot  a  Parliament.'" 

It  is  with  the  tamous  Parliaments  ot  1536  and  1541,  in  the  latter 
of  which  Henry  VIII.  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  Kingot 
Ireland,  that  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament — from  a  constitutional 
point  ot  view — may  be  said  to  begin.  But  before  considering  the 
features  to  which  these  Parliaments  owe  their  importance,  it  will  be 
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conyenient  to  consider  the  effect  of  Poynings'  Act  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  Ireland  in  the  century  following 
its  enactment. 

Poynings'  Act,  though  now  chiefly  rememhered  as  having  reduced 
the  Irish  Legislature  to  a  state  of  dependence  upon  England,  was  very 
far  from  originating  solely  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  its  re- 
presentatives, to  assert  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  primarily  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Pale  to  control  the  King's  Deputies  in  their  previously  unrestrained 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Prior  to  the  legislation  of  1495,  both 
the  time  of  the  calling  of  Parliament,  and  the  choice  of  the  measures  to 
be  submitted  to  it,  lay  in  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  Viceroy.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Pale,  this  discretion  had  been  very 
ibrequently  abused  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although 
in  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Plantagenet  rulers  several  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  other  English  peers  of  the  highest  eminence,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  no  holder  of  that 
title  had  visited  Ireland  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  prior  to  Poynings' 
nomination  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  had  in 
consequence  been,  in  a  great  measure,  usurped  by  the  rival  families 
of  Butler  and  FitzGerald.  In  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  and  Hichard  III., 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  consistent  supporters  of  the  Yorkist 
cause  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  had  enjoyed  that  practical  monopoly 
of  power  the  loss  of  which  under  Henry  VII.  was  the  main  incentive 
to  the  patronage  accorded  by  the  Fitz(}eralds  to  successive  pretenders 
to  the  English  Crown.  And  they  had  not  always  employed  that 
power  for  unselfish  ends.  Some  of  the  unpublished  statutes  of  the  last- 
named  monarch  are  exclusively  directed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
great  House  of  Kildare,  whose  predominance  was  distasteful,  not 
merely  to  the  rival  House  of  Ormond,  but  to  the  heads  of  the  old  families 
of  the  Pale.  Accordingly,  while  Poynings'  Act  was  certainly  designed 
in  part  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  advisers  to  punish  Kildare  for  his  action 
in  abetting  the  pretensions  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  it  had  the  complete 
approval  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  This  fact  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  language  of  the  Act  itself,  but  by  the  curious  fact  that  the 
several  repeals  or  suspensions  of  Poynings'  Law,  which  the  conditions 
of  the  time  rendered  a  matter  almost  of  necessity  during  the  century 
following  its  enactment,  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  operation  of  this  law,  which 
rendered  Parliament  powerless  until  the  business  to  be  brought  before 


reciting  that  "  forasmuch  m  manie  events  snd  occasions  may  happen 
during  the  tyme  of  Parliament,  the  which  may  be  thonght  meet  and 
necessaiy  to  be  provided  for,"  authorised  the  certifying  into  Engl&nd 
dnring  Uie  currency  of  Parliament  of  such  further  cauaes  and  couaidera- 
tioiia  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  might  think  fit.  But  these 
relaxations  of  the  provinons  of  Poyniuga' Lair  vere  viewed  irith  much 
suspicion  by  the  Lish  Parliament.  This  ia  beat  seen  by  what  occurred 
in  Sir  Henry  Sydney's  Parliament,  called  in  the  11  th  Elizabeth.'  The 
flrat  measure  aubmitted  to  this  Parliament  was  "  An  Act  authorising 
Statutes,  Ordinances,  and  ProvisionB  to  be  made  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  government  of  the  Commonweale,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  Uajesties  revenues,  notwithstanding  Poynii^'  Act" 
Of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  measure  a  lively  account  has 

t  SUilt  FaptTf,  Eeniy  VIII.,  part  i.,  p.  440. 

'  "  An  Act  decltriog  how  Po^mngs*   Acts   iball  be  ezpooed  and  takea," 
Srd  t  1th  FhiUp  and  Uuy,  cap.  4. 
*  Uth  EUiabeth,  cap.  1,  ma.  2. 
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been  left  by  tbe  Irisb  Lord  Chancellor,  Weston,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil.* 
After  describiog  tbe  contentions,  well  known  to  us  tbrough  Hooker's 
description  in  Holinsbed,  over  tbe  composition  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  and  tbe  opposition  to  tbe  presence  of  a  number  of  English 
members  with  no  staJce  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus  refers  to 
the  discussion  on  Poynings'  Act : — 

<^  Tbe  first  Bill  that  was  readd  was  touching  the  suspending  of 
Poynings'  Acte :  a  good  and  profitable  bill,  and  wortbie  of  much 
favoure :  and  so  wee  thought  it  should  have  found.  But  it  was 
handled  as  things  are  used  to  be  that  fall  into  angrie  men's  hands, 
without  good  advice  and  consideracon,  it  was  with  great  eamestnes 
and  stomake  overtbrowen  and  dassbed." 

The  Commons,  however,  were  not  long  in  repenting  their  rejection 
of  the  Bill.  In  effect  they  had  reduced  both  Houses  to  the  position 
which  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  now  occupies  towards  the 
House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  a  Money  Bill.  On  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  Bills  submitted  to  them,  they  found  the 
result  of  their  action  was  to  prevent  their  making  any  amendments 
in  them,  and  to  involve  tbe  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  measures 
submitted  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  bad  been  certified  to 
the  English  Council.  They  accordingly  addressed  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  procure  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  order  that  the  Suspensory 
Bill  might  be  re-introduced  in  a  fresh  session.  After  a  brief  interval 
of  three  days,  Parliament  reassembled,  and  tbe  Bill  was  passed 
tbrough  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in  a  single  day :  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sydney,  who  bad  opened  tbe  Session  in  the  morning,  coming  down 
specially  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  tbe  royal  assent.  For  the 
judges  considered,  as  Weston  observes,  that  *'  neither  any  amendment 
might  be  made  of  any  of  tbe  bills  sent  out  of  England  under  her 
highness'  great  seal,  nor  treaty  of  any  new  bill,  except  first  tbe  said 
bill  of  Poynings',  by  tbe  said  royal  assent,  were  confirmed  as  the  very 
ground  and  foundation  on  which  all  the  others  were  to  be  layd  and 
bylded."  But  though  it  thus  concurred  in  the  suspension  of  tbe  Act, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  its  whole  proceedings  from  becoming 
abortive,  this  Parliament  marked  its  seneo  of  the  importance  of  the 
original  Act  of  Poynings  as  a  Security  of  the  Legislature  against  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Deputies,  by  enacting  in  the  same  session  that 
no  bill  should  be  certified  into  England  for  the  repeal  or  suspension 


^  See  Holinshed,  vi.,  p.  34,  and  a  Letter  of  Lord  ChanceUor  Weston  to  Cecil, 
dated  February  17,  1569,  in  State  Papers  (Ireland),  vol.  27,  No.  25. 


Mserted  the  prmciple  that  money  bills  should  oiiginate  in  their  Honse, 
and  were  not  dependeut  on  the  approval  or  suggestion  of  the  Tii"g1'"h 
Council.  Of  couree,  the  strictncsB  of  the  proTisions  of  FoyniiLgB'  Law 
was  greatly  modified  by  the  practice  which  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  which  the  Irish  Parliament  submitted  heads  of  bills  as  the 
basis  of  the  bills  certified  by  the  English  councils,  thus  recovering  in 
fact,  though  not  in  fonn,  the  power  of  initiatiDg  legislation  on  their 
own  account.'     It   thus   appears  that  Edmund  Spenser's  statement 

1  lltb Elizabeth,  onp.  8,  lesL  3. 

*  Letter,  dated  H&;  27,  ISSn,  bj-  Sir  Nicbolu  White,  Mutei  of  tlia  BoUi  in 
Ireland,  to  Burghlej.      Stale  Faptri  (Ireland),  vol.  16,  No.  SB. 

'  Tbe  claim  made  in  1G92  whi  repudiated  by  the  Tioeroy,  Lord  Sydney,  in  an 
energetic  protett,  which  wu*  izuertedin  the  Joiimslsof  Parliament,  and  thedenund 
waa  Dever  preued.  On  Dec.  2,  1767,  it  was  reaolved  by  tha  House  of  Commona — 
"  That  it  it  the  undoubted  right  of  erery  member  to  declare  hia  opinion  touching  tbe 
conttruction  of  PoyniDgs'  Law,  and  to  mora  ita  repeal,  without  incurring  an;  paiu 
and  penalties  for  the  same,  and  any  threat  to  det^  a  member  from  to  doing  ia  a 
breach  of  (he  piivilege  of  the  House."      Comment  Jaurnal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  366,  SS7. 
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regarding  the  origin  of  Poynings'  Act  is  well  founded,  and  that  **  this 
Act,  though  it  seemed  prtmdfa^'e  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  subjects 
of  Ireland,  yet  it  was  made  at  the  prayer  of  the  Commons  upon  just 
and  important  cause." 

But  to  return  to  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  VIII.  Although  there 
is  extant  no  description  of  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  of  1586-7, 
nor  any  proper  record  of  its  constitution,  not  a  little  may  be  gathered 
respecting  it  from  the  references  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  time.  Thus* 
we  are  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  possessed  two  important 
attributes  of  a  modem  Parliament,  of  which  no  definite  mention  is  to 
be  found  at  any  earlier  period.  It  is  in  connexion  with  Grey's  Parlia- 
ment that  we  first  find  clear  proof  that  the  Commons  sat  as  a  separate- 
assembly,  and  that  we  first  find  specific  mention  of  the  Speaker  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Lower  House.  The  language  of  a  letter  of  Sir 
William  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  eulogises  the  Commons, 
though  not  conclusive  as  regards  the  first  point,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  the  Lower  House  remained  down  to  this  time 
part  of  one  general  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  had  no  separate  cor> 
porate  existence.  **  The'Commen  House,*'  wrote  the  Vice-Treasurer, 
**  is  merveilous  good  for  the  King*s  causes,  and  all  the  lemed  men  within 
the  same  be  very  good."*  More  definite  is  Grey's  language  a  year 
later:  "At  this  session  some  biUes  were  passed  the  Comon  House, 
and  by  the  Speaker  delivered  to  the  Highe  House  to  be  debated 
there."'  Here  we  have  the  first  definite  indication  of  the  separate 
session  of  the  Commons,  and  the  first  mention  of  its  great  constitutional 
officer.' 

It  is  in  relation  to  Lord  Leonard  Grey's  Parliament  also  that  we 
have  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  ceremonies  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Tudor  Parliament  during  its  sessions  in  Dublin.  From  a  letter  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dublin  to  Cromwell*  we  learn  that  **the 
Cathedral  Churche  of  the  Blessed  Trinite  of  the  Kynges  citie  and 
chambre  of  Dublin  ...  is  the  very  station  place  whereas  the  Kinge's- 
Graces  honorable  Parliaments  and  Councillors  ai*e  kepyn  "  ;  and  Grey 


*  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  May  17,  1536.     State  FaperSf  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  ii,,. 
pt.  iii.,  p.  315. 

'  Grey  and  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  May  18,  1537,  t^.,  p.  438. 

'  In  the  State  JPapere,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  403»  there  is  printed  a 
letter  of  the  King,  desiring  a  **  benevolence  "  from  the  laity  of  Ireland,  which  is 
addressed  '*  To  the  Commen  House  of  the  Parliament  in  Irlande.'* 

*  23  Jan.,  1537-8,  ib.,  p.  545. 


Act  of  Henry  YI.  as  "  the  Common  House  within  the  Cathedral  of 
the   Holy  Trinity,"  may    perhaps    have    been   on   the  site  of  the 


'19  Jaii.,1537-S,  a.,  p.  445. 

'  War«  apeak*  of  tlia  Parliammt  clUed  by  Siumi  in  1659  m  hftring  "  Mt  in 
ChrUt  Church"  from  JanuiTT  12tl)  to  the  heginning  of  Febmar;  foUoving.  Thit 
«M  doubdeu  owing  to  the  Cutle  being  at  that  time  actually  under  eiteiuiveTepBin. 
Farliomeiitwt  oi)lyforthreeweeki,aiidthepr(>oMdii]giof  thetvo  HooMtmajhan 
been  held  in  the  *'  Commoo  Edum  "  on  aapaiate  day*.  The  laoguago  of  Iiotd 
Leonard  Grey,  which  hai  been  coiutrued  u  meaoing  that  the  proceadingi  of  Pulit- 
ment  were  actually  conducted  in  the  Cathedral,  clearly  mfenoaly  to  the  ceremonial 
obaerrancee  on  great  oocssionj.  (The  Cath«dial)  "  ii  the  verie  (tatiOQ  place  wher 
a>  the  Kingea  Gracee  honorable  Parliamentei  and  Couniaillei  are  kepyn,  alt 
leimone  ar  made,  and  wher  as  the  congrgaciani  of  the  uud  dtie,  in  proceaaionaand 
BtatioD  daicB,  and  ac  all  other  timet  neceuarie,  auemblith,  and  at  all  tyae*  of  tb* 
birthe  of  our  moat  noble  Prince*  and  Prinoeaiei,  and  other  tyme*  of  victorie  and 
triumphe,  proceiiions  ar  made,  and  'Te  Deuta  Laudamui*  ouitomttbtie  ia  eooge, 
to  the  laud  and  praiae  of  Ood  and  the  honor  of  our  aaid  Frinoee  and  PrinoeaM*." — 
SiaU  Paper;  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  646. 

>  Hania'i  Si$t«ry  of  Subtin,  p.  43. 
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"  samptous  fabric  "  in  the  precincts  of  Christ  Church  in  which  the 
Four  Courts  were  situate  in  the  seventeenth  century.* 

The  Parliament  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey  is  further  remarkable  for 
the  abolition  of  an  interesting  survival  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Clerical  Proctors  had  been  summoned  in  England  by  the  Plantagenet 
sovereigns  to  complete  the  representation  of  the  spiritual  estate.'  But 
their  parliamentary  functions  had  been  early  forgotten ;  and,  their  right 
to  a  place  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  having  merged  in  their 
privileges  as  members  of  Convocation,  they  had  ceased  to  be  summoned 
to  "Westminster  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Tudor  era.  The  case 
of  the  Proctors  is,  however,  only  one  among  many  examples  of  the 
survival  of  constitutional  and  administrative  usages  in  Ireland  long 
after  they  had  become  obsolete  in  England.  Down  to,  and  including, 
the  Parliament  of  1536-7,  two  Proctors  of  every  diocese  had  been 
''  used  and  accustomed  to  be  summoned  and  warned  to  be  at  Parlia- 
ment,"' though  some  doubt  appears  to  have  existed  as  to  their  precise 
position  and  powers  in  the  Legislature.  Their  attempt  to  assert  a 
complete  equality  with  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  1537  led 
to  an  abridgment  of  their  functions  which  finally  destroyed  what- 
ever legislative  authority  they  bad  at  any  time  possessed.  In  their 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  was  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  Grey's  Parliament,  the  Proctors  advanced  pretensions  which,  if 
admitted,  would  in  effect  have  constituted  them  a  separate  estate,  and 
would  have  enabled  them  to  veto  whatever  legislation  they  disapproved. 
For  the  purpose  of  over-riding  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
spiritual  peers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  his  supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  Henry  VIII.  had  made  such  additions  to  the 
temporal  peerage  as  were  necessary  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Upper 
House.  To  meet  this  abridgment  of  their  powers,  the  spiritual  peers  put 
forward  the  claim  of  the  Proctors  to  a  concurrent  voice  in  the  Lower  House. 
They  declined  to  receive  any  bills  sent  up  from  the  Commons  till  they 
knew  whether  their  Proctors  in  the  Convocation  House  had  a  voice  or 
not.     The  claim  was  vigorously  asserted  by  the  Proctors  themselves, 


A  Camden's  Britannia,  p.  1367. 

3  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  ill.,  462.  The  historian  notes  that 
in  1547  the  Lower  House  of  Conyocation  in  England  petitioned  that,  *'  according  to 
the  custom  of  this  realm  and  the  tenor  of  the  king's  writ,"  they  should  be  associated 
with  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  He  adds  '*  we  have  here,  possibly,  a  trace 
of  a  long-forgotten  usage."     The  usage  had  evidently  been  preserved  in  Ireland. 

s  Statute  28th  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  12. 


"2EarIi,3'Vio<antoa,  16  Barons,  2  Archbisbopi,  12  Biahopa,  Dooik^* 
O'firien,  and  the  Doctor  O'Kolan  and  a  BiBhop,  BeputieB  aodgned  bj 
the  Greate  O'Brien  to  be  for  him  in  tbe  Parliament,  the  great  Orayly, 
vitfa  many  other  Irishe  capytains  ;  and  the  Common  House,  wherein 
are  divers  knights,  and  many  gentlemen  of  faier  poseeBsions,"*  Else- 
where in  the  same  letter,  the  Deputy  notes  tbe  formalities  observed  at 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament,  the  procesuon  of  the  mfimbers  of 
both  Houses  to  Saint  Patrick's  ou  the  occasion  of  tbe  proclamatiiak 
of  Henry  VIIT.  as  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  earlier  prooeasion  to 
Christ  Church,  "  the  like  of  which  hath  not  been  seen  here  of  many 
yeres.'" 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  matt«rs  are  the  references  in 
St.  Leger'a  report  to  the  office  of  Speaker,  and  the  foimalitiet 
attending  his  election  to  the  Chair.     In  Tudor  times  in  England,  as 


'  Grey  ud  BnbMoa  lo  CromireU,  H«y  IS,  1S37.    Stale  Paptn,  Hanir  VIII., 

.  u.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  4  38. 

■  Statute  28th  Henrj  VIII.,  cap.  12. 

'  Slatt  Ftiptr;  Heary  VIII.,  vol.  lu,,  iii.,  304-fi. 
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is  well  known,  the  Speaker  was  less  the  officer  of  the  Commons  than 
the  nominee  of  the  Crown.     Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  English  Constitution,  writing  in  Elizaheth's  reign, 
observes,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  England^  that  ''the  Speaker  is  he 
that  doth  commend  and  prefer  the  Bills  exhibited  into  the  Parliament, 
and  is  the  mouth  of  the  Parliament.     He  is  commonly  appointed  by 
the  King  or  Queene,  though  accepted  by  the  assent  of  the  House."' 
The  right  of  election  in  the  Commons  had  in  fact  degenerated  under 
the  Tudors  into  something  little  more  real  than  the  eongi  d^ilire  to  a 
Cathedral  Chapter  for  the  election  of  a  bishop.     The  royal  nominee 
was  invariably  selected  beforehand  by  the  Government ;  his  nomina* 
tion  was  as  invariably  ratified  by  the  Commons ;  and  he  was  almost 
always  a  Crown  lawyer.    A  similar  conception  of  the  office  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  and  indeed  for  long 
afterwards.     The  person  pitched  upon  by  St.  Leger,  and  the  first 
recorded  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Cusake,  then  at  the  commencement  of  a  highly  distinguished,  though 
somewhat  chequered,  career.     Cusake  had  already  held  for  a  few 
months  a  puisne  Judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas — a  position  which  he 
had  perhaps  resigned  in  view  of  his  intended  election  as  Speaker, 
and  he  had  been  a  diligent  servant  of  the  Crown.    But,  like  more  than 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  united  with  the 
Speakership  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.      St.  Leger,  in 
commending  him  to  the  King,  described  him  as  *'  a  man  that  right 
paynfully  hath  served  your  Majestic  at  all  times,  and  as  '*  a  gentil 
man  of  the  best  possessions  of  any  of  his  degre  within  your  Inglisshe 
Pale."'    On  the  Friday  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Commons 
— **  being   assembled  in  the  place  of  Parliament  accustomed  '* — 
presented  Cusake  to  the  Deputy,  who,   on  being  accepted,  made, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Speakers  in  England,  a  speech  which  is 
described  by  the  Deputy  as  **  a  right  solempne  preposition,"  but  one 
which,   unlike    the    declarations  of    modern    Speakers  on  similar 
occasions,    was  much   less  concerned  with  the    vindication  of  the 
liberties  of  His  Majestie's  faithful  Commons,  than  with  a  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  King's  prerogatives.' 


»  Edition  of  1633,  p.  77. 

»  State  Tapers,  Henry  VIII.,  lu.,  ill.,  304. 

'  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  Ciuake  was  also  Speaker  of  Lord  Leonard 
6rey*s  Parliament,  though  this  is  quite  possible.  St.  Leger,  in  his  letter  quoted 
above,  mentions  him  as  having  *'  for  this  five  or  six  yeres  miche  traveled  about 

B.X.A.  PKOC,  VOL.  ZXV.,  SEC.  c]  [42] 


ilf  rill  iii|in  lniiilili  iir  ^iiiliiniilnhnm  lij  Win  pnniiih^  ■■  Iti 
BOlbr  Hw  »ij^  ttfia.  "IV  i^  tb Driflllif. .<•  4lw  Ua.UN| 
ttw>tyaM>TwM(igttMTI^i^BoBw),>Kiiriftfft»^fc.igHi>, 
w  HDi  ^  Mu  lollb*  lomr  Hoom,  iA«s  fai.l)lN  viMityMMi 
vWi  BO  loM  Jogr  and  vUKng  Msunt.  Aaj-ypm  Bilwly  fcWig 
(bdag  tiwiuKt  dsf)  1ii»  itaw  na  Utag  RdA  !■  fli^M  BrataMMafK 
Mon  fii»  iMte  Ad  (MaiQai»tt  vMbgriKyvitf  i*i«t^^MU« 
rnnat^  BNit  Jortad^  otaHBttd.?  SM-id^rv 'F'w  Uttk toim 
SvwIiTi  •<  ^  tha  Xoite  rfia  QottilMte  Ada  «D  :fD«r ataMh  at  flMt 
BrtiihM.'wbm  m  M»g  B  MlMpM  HMtt  %«•  AxAlMtep  «l 
SaUiii,  and  afiar  tha  MkM  Oa  «dd.  A«l»  ^MdayMad  Aar  te 
laiiwii  af  S,eOO  panoDB,  and  Sa  D«un  aoaw  inlh  ^h*  j«9>  tmi 
^kltuMtoallMe*."'  ,' 

Tndi  fiiB  <Hi>latiinli  a£  St.  L^K**  railiMBiiiit,  ta  xitnwalad 
afar  flfteas  7«n  alapaad  Mon  auth*  maalfaic  «l  ttk*  LigHbtan 
tad  plaoa.  Ha  tntiaaHtut  waa  aaUad  h  Ifala^  k  Ilia  tai^  at 
Bdmad  TI.,  Humgk  aa  i^paan  from  •  latttr  ad  Oa  PiUliilii 
aoBtamt  to  tha  B^vty,  it  waa  intaadad  ttak  EM.  Li«Mr.  «te  ii 
ISSO  ma  n-€pfobaM  to  tlra  ItM  QoramaKt.  AaoU  "aaaM  « 
PailiameDts  <rf  <^  Loida  «ad  OomnaBa  to  Tin  maMiwnl  "  Bafe 
8t.  Leger'a  apfKrintment  iMing  TOTOkad  ba&m  ho  had  dasB'  aa^  aa 
eammoni  was  imued  for  a  meetmg  of  the  Legiilataro.  It  vas  not 
ontil  the  third  year  of  Philip  and  Hary  that  Fu-liament  again  met. 
The  Earl  of  SuBsex  called  the  only  Parliament  of  the  latter  reign  in 
1597.     Of  this  Parliament  we  only  know,  apart  from  its  statutes, 

your  Highn«st'  alFurs."  Hiirangnationof  the  JndgMhip  he  h«1d  in  the  CammoD 
PleaB,  and  hia  sppidntiiieat  oi  Cbonoellor  of  the  Exchaqner  in  1S36,  lend  oolonr  to 
the  luppotitioii  that  hii  flnt  electioa  to  the  Chair  wu  in  that  year. 

Ai  r^ardi  the  timet  and  hour*  at  which  FarliameDt  met,  uttingi  were  heU 
erery  week-day  while  Parliament  wai  in  leuioo,  excepting  the  piincipal  feattt  of 
the  Church.  The  hotini,  which  were  from  S  a.m  to  11  a.m.  (the  afteniooiu  being 
doToted  10  Committee!),  were  apparently  goremed  hy  the  difficulty  of  proTiding 
artiflcial  light.  Hooker,  in  his  account  of  the  piocsedingi  in  Sydney'*  Parlisiaent. 
mentions  the  sitting  of  the  Koiue  of  Commona  tilt  2  p.m.  aa  quits  exneptioaaL 
"  The  time  and  day  wai  so  far  apent  aboTe  the  ordinary  hour,  being  well  nigh  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  Speaker  and  the  CourtraHupanddepaitad." 
Thii  ii  the  neareit  approach  in  Tudor  timaa  to  an  aU-night  litting  in  the  Iriih 
Ilome  of  Commons.     Holinibed,  voL  vi.,  p.  346. 

'  Stall  FapeT$,  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  3M. 

)  See  Hardiman'i  Introduction  to  hit  Notet  to  the  Statute  irfKilkaniiy  in  7Vm<i 
rtUtitig  tt  Irtlaiid,  p.  xt. 
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of  which  the  principal  related  to  the  shiring  of  Ireland,  that  it  met 
at  Christ  Church  in  June,  and  was  prorogued  in  the  following  month. 
The  name  of  tlie  Speaker  has,  however,  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
filial  piety  of  Richard  Stanihurst,  whose  father,  James  Stanihurst, 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  was  in 
this  Parliament  elected  to  the  Chair  for  the  first  time.  Stanihurst 
was  again  chosen  in  the  two  subsequent  Parliaments  of  1559-60 
and  1568. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  met  at  Christ  Church,^  on 
January  12,  1559-60,  and  was  likewise  summoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  It  was  dissolved  after  barely  three  weeks,  on  February  1st, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  found  that  ''most  of  the  nobility  and 
Commons  were  divided  in  opinion  about  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment." But  it  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Parliamentary 
antiquities,  because  it  is  the  first  for  which  a  complete  roll  of 
members  has  been  preserved.  The  Upper  House  included  three 
Archbishops,  seventeen  Bishops,  and  twenty-three  temporal  peers. 
Twenty  counties  were  represented,  and  twenty-nine  boroughs.  As 
•each  constituency  returned  two  members,  the  full  strength  of  the 
House  would  appear  to  have  been  ninety-eight.  But  the  borough  of 
Kilmallock  seems  to  have  made  no  return.  In  this  Parliament  the 
then  undivided  pi'ovince  of  Connaught  was  reckoned  as  a  single 
county.  Ulster  was  represented  by  the  members  for  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down ;  the  latter  being  divided  into  Down  and  Ards, 
each  of  which  returned  two  members.  Of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Parliament,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  religious  settle- 
ment following  Elizabeth's  accession,  no  details  survive.  But,  as 
already  mentioned,  Stanihurst  was  again  its  Speaker,  having  been 
f)referred  by  Sussex  to  Cusake,  Speaker  in  St.  Leger's  Parliament, 
who,  having  resigned  or  lost  his  Chancellorship,  was  again  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  sat  for  Athenry.' 

With  the  second  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  summoned  in 
1568  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  we  reach  firmer  ground,  andareable  to  realise 
more  accurately  the  manners  and  usages  of  a  Tudor  Parliament.     For 


1  But  see  note  at  p.  620,  tupra, 

>  See  a  document  printed  in  the  Hat/Uld  Papers,  part  iii.,  p.  459,  in  which  it  ii 
stated  by  the  writer  that  '*  Cusack  or  Stanhunt  will  be  fit  to  be  speaker."  This 
document,  which  is  conjecturally  dated  by  the  editor  of  the  Calendar,  1689, 
manifestly  belongs  to  1559,  and  was  written  by  Sussex  in  view  of  the  approaching 
session  of  Parliament.  From  its  mention  of  Scurlocke  as  attorney-general,  the 
document  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  1559,  since  Scurlocke  died  in  that  year. 

[42*] 


deacription  of  what  paaaed  at  the  openiDg  of  the  first  Manaa  of 
Sydney's  Parliament,  he  not  only  deacribea  the  scene  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sitting,  hut  he  supplies  an  epitome  of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  opening  day,  and  by  the  Speaker  and 
Sydney,  three  days  later,  when  Stanihurst  presented  himself  to 
receiTC  the  Loid  Deputy's  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  Coxunons.* 


'■  HolinBhed,  toI.  vi.,  pp.  345-862. 

'  Hooker's  inlereet  in  Irish  FarltanentBrjr  pn>ceediiigi  led  to  hia  obtcuning  fronr 
the  Irish  Privy  Couneil  a  lioeoM  to  print  tbe  Iriih  alatutei,  with  kq  exduiiTB 
monopoly  of  the  copyright  for  ten  jean,  ia  tbe  ftdloving  tenoi : — 

"  Whereas  divers  ParliuneDts  have  been  holden  within  Icelud,  anddiTenliiri, 
statutes,  and  Acts  made  in  the  same,  vbicb  luwa,  being  hitberto  never  put  in  print, 
have  been  altogether  turned  into  oblivion,  motion  has  therefore  been  made  to  ua  by 
lbs  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  now  lately  aasembled  at  Dublin,  that  tbe  said 
Blalutes  might  be  in  print.  And  forasmuch  as  John  Towell,  ■/>«  Hooker,  gent., 
being  one  of  the  said  sssembly,  has  offered  at  hii  own  charges  (o  imprint  all  the 
said  statutes  and  Acts  heretofore  made,  we  grant  him  the  sole  privilege  and  license 
to  imprint  the  tamu  for  ten  yean  next  ensuing."— 20  Uar.,  ISSS-S,  Careie  Cat., 
vol.  i.  387. 
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The  details  furnished  by  Hooker  are  supplemented  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  by  another  writer  of  note.  It  chanced  that  in  this  same 
year  Edmund  Campion,  the  well-known  author  and  Jesuit,  was  a 
Tisitor  to  Dublin  during  the  first  session  of  Parliament.  Campion 
had  come  over  as  a  tutor  to  young  Eichard  Stanihurst,  the  Speaker's 
son.  Kesiding  in  the  Speaker's  house,  he  was,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  History,  in  **  such  familiar  societie,  and  daylie  table- 
talke  with  the  worshipfull  Esquire,  James  Stanihurst,  Recorder  of 
Dublin,"  that  he  knew  everything  that  went  on.  Campion  was 
present  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session.  His  summary  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion  is  the  first 
•conscious  attempt  at  reporting  the  proceedings  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
and  Campion  gives  this  account  of  his  work  as  reporter : — ''  The  day 
•of  prorogation,  when  the  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  the  Commonalty 
resorted  to  the  Lordes  of  the  Upper  House,  much  good  matter  was 
there  uttered  between  the  Deputy  and  the  Speaker,  whereof  comming 
home  to  my  lodging  I  took  notes,  and  here  I  will  deliver  them  as 
neere  as  I  can  call  them  to  minde,  in  the  same  words  and  sentences 
that  I  heard  them."^  The  principal  matter  of  these  orations  related 
to  educational  topics,  Stanihurst  felicitating  his  audience  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  the  erection  of  Free  Grammar  Schools,'  while 
regretting  that  ''our  hap  is  not  to  plant  yet  an  University  here  at 
home." 

It  appears  from  Hooper's  epitome  of  Stanihurst's  speech  that  even 
thus  early  the  common  form  of  an  English  Speaker's  address  to  the 
Crown  was  followed  in  the  Irish  House.  The  Speaker  of  1 568  made  the 
usual  nolo  episcopari  declaration  of  his  unworthiness  and  incapacity, 
desiring  that  «  some  man  of  more  gravity,  and  of  better  experience, 
knowledge,  and  learning,"  might  supply  the  place.  He  then  went 
on  to  claim  the  immemorial  liberties  of  the  Commons,  freedom  from 
arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.  But  instead  of  the  petition  for 
freedom  of  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  which  in  England 
has  been  customary  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  Stanihurst 
demanded  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  misconducting  himself,  the 
punishment  of  the  offence  should  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
House.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  petitioned,  as  was  then 
'usual  in  England,  that  a  favourable  construction  might  be  put  upon 


I  Campion*  8  Hittory  of  Ireland. 

^  Statute,  12th  £lizabeth,  cap.  1 — An  Act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools. 


"  at  first  very  dieqniet  and  in  contention,  through  challenge  laid  to 
the  English  members,"  whose  return  was  impugned  for  non-retidence 
in  their  constituencies,  and  consequently  "  strangen  and  none  of  that 
house."  Weston's  reference  to  the  contention  over  Foynings'  Act 
has  been  already  noticed ;  bnt  hie  narrative  ia  also  noteworthy  for  the 
glimpse  it  gives  us  of  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Lords.  "In 
the  Higher  House,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  consultadoit  and  treaty  wa» 
morecalme  and  quyett:  but  yet  there  was  some  standinge  andreasi»)- 
inge  touching  the  orders  of  the  House,  as,  namely,  whether  the 
Queenes  Highness'  learned  counsaill  were  to  be  suffered  in  the  hooM, 
W**.  at  leingth  was  agreed  of."  Another  formal  question  wUf 
whether  the  gentleman  usher  attending  on  the  cloth  of  estate,  or 
e«Dopy,  under  which  the  Deputy  sat  when  present  in  Parliament, 

'  Holinsbed,  ri.,  pp.  312,  363  ;  Stubbi'i  OmUilutumal EUtory,  vol.  iii.,  p.  472. 
»  Siatt  Paperi  (Irtlaad),  »ol.  27,  No.  25,  Feb.  17-20,  1688-9. 
''  Tbe  CouDtetB  was  Weiton's  gnnddaughtai,  tbmugh  tha  DMirUfe  of  her 
mother,  Kntherine  Weaton,  with  Sir  GeoSrej  Fenton. 
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was  entitled  to  stand  within  the  house  when  sitting.  Following  the 
English  practice,  this  official  was  at  first  *^  admytted  and  swome  to 
sylence."  But  it  being  subsequently  nrged  that  this  was  a  novelty 
in  Irish  usage,  the  usher  was  called  before  the  House,  and  *'  w^.  fayre 
words  for  his  diligence . . .  was  willed ...  to  depart  thence  and  to  stand 
w^.  out  the  dore  if  he  wold."  80  the  Gentleman  Usher  **  paciently 
and  courteously  departed."  The  next  day,  to  the  obvious  chagrin  of 
the  Chancellor,  the  cloth  of  estate  was  also  removed.  **  Me  thought 
hit  a  greate  change,"  he  mourned,  '*  and  the  honor  and  beawtie  of  the 
house  gone  w**^  all.  But  such  good  will  we  comonly  beare  to  our  old 
rude  and  homelye  fassins  and  condicons,  that  we  are  ill  willing  to 
change  them  for  the  better,  woorthie  ever  to  drynke  aid  sower  wyne, 
and  never  to  change  o'  old  garments."  The  concluding  words  of 
Weston's  despatch  are  of  interest  for  their  reference  to  the  defects  of 
Dublin  as  a  place  of  occasional  residence.  '*  The  assembly  cryeth  out 
of  the  dearth  of  things  here,  as  tliey  be  very  dear  indeede,  and  of  their 
intolerable  charges  and  needs." 

Last  in  the  roll  of  the  Tudor  Parliaments  in  Ireland  stands  the 
well-known  assembly  summoned  in  1585  by  Sir  John  Perrott. 
Perrott's  Parliament,  remarkable  from  the  larger  historical  standpoint 
mainly  for  the  great  Desmond  and  Baltinglas  attainders,  is  of  special 
interest  in  the  present  connexion,  because  it  is  the  first  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings there  is  anything  like  a  full  formal  record.  Not  only  do  we 
possess  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House,  and  an  almost 
complete  roll  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  there  is  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  latter  a  note  of  the  *'  Orders  to  be  kept  and  observed  in 
the  Lower  or  Comen  House  of  Parlyament."* 

These  orders  follow  very  closely  the  regulations  enumerated  by 
Hooker  in  his  summary  of  the  usages  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Each  member  was  required  to  attend  ^'  apparayled  in  his  goune,  hav- 
ing no  armor  nor  weapon  about  him  " ;  to  make  his  '*  dutyfull  and 
humble  obeisance"  on  entering  the  House;  and,  *'in  uttering  his 
mynd  to  any  bill,  to  use  and  frame  his  speache  after  a  quyet  and  cur- 
tyous  manner,  without  any  taunts  or  wordes  tendying  to  the  reproche 
of  any  person."  Misbehaviour  in  the  house,  or  the  disclosure  of  its 
secret  proceedings,  was  punishable  at  the  Speaker's  discretion  with 
the  assent  of  the  House.  Each  member  might  speak  once,  and  once 
only,  on  each  reading  of  a  bill ;  and,  while  addressing  the  House,  was 


»  Printed  in  Appendix  to  Hardiman's  ♦*  Statute  of  Kilkenny"  in  Traett  rtlaiinff 
to  Ireland^  ii.,  143  ;  and  in  Lynch's  Legal  ImtUution*  of  Ireland^  p.  360. 


530  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

enjoined  to  stand  and  remajne  uncovered.  The  Orders  conclude  with 
a  regulation  touching  the  arrest  of  memhers  during  the  continuance 
of  Parliament,  which  provided  that  the  Speaker  should  assert  the 
immunity  of  members  from  arrest  by  sending  his  serjeant-at-arms  to 
require  the  officers  of  the  Court  to  stay  their  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  these  Orders,  there  is  also  extant  among  the  Carte 
Papers  at  the  Bodleian  Library  a  portion  of  the  journals  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which,  though  meagre,  forms  the  first  record  of  the  kind  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  preservation  of  the  journal  is  due  to  its 
having  been  lent  to  Sir  John  Davies,  who  had  procured  it  in  connexion 
with  his  inquiry  into  the  procedure  of  Parliament,  on  his  nomination 
as  Speaker  in  the  celebrated  Parliament  of  James  I.,  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later.  Davies  had,  perhaps,  obtained  it  from  Sir  Nicholas  Walsh, 
the  Speaker  of  Perrott's  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  1613,  still  sur- 
vived, and  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  At 
any  rate  it  remained  among  the  papers  of  the  great  Attorney-General, 
and  passed  with  them  to  Oxford.^ 

To  Perrott's  Parliament  twenty-two  spiritual  and  twenty-six 
temporal  peers  were  summoned ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  roll 
does  not  include  the  Irish  chiefs,  whose  attendance  was  invited  by 
Perrott,  and  for  whose  behoof,  since  **  there  were  none  of  any  degree 
or  calling  suffered  to  come  in  any  cloths  but  only  in  English  attire," 
the  Deputy  supplied  **both  gouns  and  cloakes  of  velvet  and  satten." 
But  the  chiefs,  though  they  were  content  to  wear  these  garments, 
**  thought  themselves  not  so  richly,  or  at  the  least  so  content^ly, 
attired  as  in  their  mantells  and  other  thevr  contry  habits.*'^ 

To  the  House  of  Commons  twenty-seven  counties,  four  cities,  and 
thirty-two  boroughs,  writs  of  summons  to  return  two  members  each 
were  issued.  Downpatrick  and  Carrickfergus  made  no  returns ;  but 
as  the  counties  Cork  and  Sligo,  for  some  unknown  reason,  each  returned 
three,  the  actual  number  of  members  was  124.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  Parliament,  as  a  representation  of  Ireland,  is  that,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  Ulster,  the  northern  province  was  almost  entirely 
unrepresented.  Only  two  counties — Antrim  and  Down — returned 
knights  of  the  shire,  while  not  a  single  member  was  present  from  any 
Ulster  borough.     It  is  this  fact  that  justifies  the  claim  advanced  bv 


^  A  si)ecimen  of  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  1586  has  been  reproduced 
in  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland,  Vari  iv.,  App.  xxi.  But  the 
portion  printed  does  not  now  form  part  t»f  the  manuscript  referred  to  above. 

-  Li/'e  of  Sir  John  Ftrrott,  Knt.y  p.  200. 
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Sir  John  Davies  for  the  Parliament  of  1613,  that  the  latter  was 
the  first  full  representation  of  the  four  provinces  that  had  ever 
assembled. 

Perrott's  Parliament,  which  commenced  at  Dublin  on  April  26th, 
1585,  is  commonly  accounted  to  have  sat  in  Dublin  only,  and  to  have 
held  two  sessions ;  of  which  the  first  lasted  till  the  25th  of  May  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  second  from  April  25th  to  May  14th,  1586,  on 
which  last-mentioned  day  it  was  dissolved.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  journal  at  Oxford  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Drogheda, 
to  which  town  the  Deputy  actually  proceeded  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  session.  But,  as  noticed  above,  owing  to  the  inadequate 
accommodation  in  Drogheda,  Perrott's  visit  ended  in  a  further 
prorogation  to  Dublin. 


APPENDIX. 
The  Succi^sion  op  the  Speak  ebs  op  the  Irish  HorsE  of  Commons. 

In  no  publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  there  any  list  of 
the  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Lascelles*  Ziher 
Munerum^  to  which  one  naturally  turns  for  such  a  record,  does  not,  of 
course,  include  any  record  of  an  office  which  does  not  derive  directly 
from  the  Crown.  And  that  useful  compilation,  Haydn's  Booh  of 
Dignities^  will  also  be  consulted  in  vain  for  a  succession  of  the  Irish 
Speakers.  From  the  Stuart  period  onwards  the  names  can  be  collected 
without  much  trouble  from  the  Commons  Journals.  But  prior  to  that 
time  there  is  no  source  of  information  except  the  State  Papers,  and 
one  or  two  chance  references  in  contemporary  histories,  such  as  that 
cited  above  from  Campion.  From  these  sources  I  have  derived  the 
names  of  the  Tudor  Speakers  in  the  following  list,  of  each  of  whom 
a  brief  account  is  appended.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  present  a  complete  list  from  the  date  of  Poynings'  Parliament. 
But  a  diligent  search,  in  many  directions,  has  so  far  failed  to  yield  any 
results,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  any  earlier  Speaker  than 
Sir  Thomas  Cusake,  or  to  begin,  with  any  certainty,  earlier  than  1541. 

From  the  year  1541  to  1800  there  were  in  all  twenty-five 
elections  to  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  as  several 
Speakers  held  office  in  more  than  one  Parliament,  the  roll  of  actual 
Speakers  includes  no  more  than  eighteen  names.  Of  these  the  first 
thirteen  were  members  of  the  legal  profession.     This  was  in  accordance 


T 
mtOauhy 

Laid  CbaaMUor  WM  tfe*  ii 
■■  aixmOf  »'*^  tt*  iliMnitiw*l|i  U  thtwyil|iMiMlliii— i» 
kav*  bMtt  OM  oi  tt*  fdlMrr  iwiHiii  of  tt*  II|mIm.  I»  bMMM 
bUtail  to  ideot  Mt  aweljr  ft  MMibOT  «t  Oa  bgii  inln*^  tafc  w» 
Omtfy  eonuotod  via  Oa  giiiwiwl.  «■;  w  v*  dhidl  anr 
■9-,  »  Uw  oAmk,  Tbna  o(  the  Todor  ad  SiMit  BftJm^ 
lovr  bdd  di*  oOm  of  Attanu7.0«a«il,  tw*  Art  dF  SoUeikv 
0«D«nl,  and  tvo  thKt  o<  FriMw  BwsBut ;  Sir  TIwmw  Cwdn^ 
Am  MriiMt  iMosdad  Spaikar,  lud  bMB  •  Jridfa  Ot  &•  Oimmb 
Fbn  1)e(ate hi* dMliMi  to-lbeChiir,  nil  Sir  IReholM WdA «« 
CHurfXiutiMatUwVZMiitnexotXurtaL  Th«n«aftiM  ■■■qlw 
<rf  the  HieeluB  of  the  BMgnlw«t  I>aUi»-aew  ol  Btnakaa^  OUetp. 
andVorrter;  andflwlart^MadwmhoAlliiiMj  flwil attha ■■» 

tiaw.    Anunaaiiiii liftha  d^  at  PriiHiL    AoM^aiiBarf 

Eoorr  Tin.  to  that  of  Qium.  Aaat  tha  kfgal  tiaditiaa  t&m^ti 
nnbroken  ;  snd  although  from  the  acoeMion  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 
tlie  Union  there  is  no  example  of  the  nomination  of  a  Crown  htwjer 
to  the  Chair,  every  ono  of  the  eighteenth-century  Speakers,  with  a 
■ingle  exception,  had  been  called  to  the  Bar.  The  exception  ia  eminently 
one  of  those  which  prove  the  rule,  since  the  case  of  Speaker  ConoUy, 
who  filled  the  Chair  during  the  reign  of  Qeoi^e  I.,  is  an  example 
which  I  believe  is  unique  in  the  Parliamentary  hiatory  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  of  the  selection  of  the  First  Commoner  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Solicitors'  profession. 

An  examination  of  the  careers  of  the  legal  Speakers  subsequent  to 
their  election  to  the  Chair,  shows  that  the  pursuit  of  politics  as  a 
royal  road  to  professional  preferment  is  no  very  modem  practice, 
Uany  of  them  attained  to  the  highest  judicial  eminence,  and  almost 
all  of  them  ultimately  ascended  the  Bench.  Three  of  them — Sir 
Thomas  Cusake,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  and  Alan  Bronlrick — reached  the 
Woolsack,  thus  exchanging  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  first-named  was  also  for  a  time 
Uaster  of  the  Bolls.  Three— Sir  Kicholas  Walsh,  Sir  Bichard  Leringe, 
and  John  Forster — not  Lord  Oriel,  but  the  Speaker  of  Queen  Anne'* 
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time — presided  over  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  one  Speaker^ 
Eochfort,  became  Lord  Chief  Baron.'  To  Stanihurst  and  Cateljn, 
who  had  earned,  respectively,  the  favour  of  such  powerful  Viceroy* 
as  Sydney  and  Strafford,  the  Speakership  would  doubtless  have 
proved  no  more  than  an  episode  in  their  legal  careers,  had  they  lived 
beyond  middle  age.  But  both  of  these  Speakers  died  prematurely. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  causes  which  interfered  witli  the 
further  promotion  of  Sir  Kichard  Nagle.  The  case  of  Sir  Audley 
Mervyn  is  a  solitary  example  of  the  neglect  of  government  to  utilise 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  a  Speaker.  There  appears  to  have  been 
abundant  ground  for  this  omission,  if  Mervyn  was  justly  suspected 
of  a  plot  to  overturn  the  Government.  But  whether  he  was  not 
promoted  because  he  plotted  against  the  Government,  or  whether,  as 
is  not  impossible,  he  plotted  against  Government  because  he  was  not 
promoted,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 

Speaker  Stanihurst  is  the  first  Speaker  of  whose  official  utter- 
ances any  trace  remains.  As  already  mentioned,  Campion  has 
epitomised  his  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  the  last  Parliament  over 
whose  deliberations  he  presided.  Richard  Stanihurst  mentions  three 
of  his  father's  speeches  as  existing  in  his  time ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
these  are  anywhere  extant.  They  may  have  perished  among  the 
lost  manuscripts  of  Stanihurst* s  distinguished  grandson.  Archbishop 
James  TJssher.  Speaker  Walsh's  observations  at  the  dissolution  of 
PeiTott's  Parliament  are  very  fully  summarised  in  the  Irish  State 
Papers  Calendar^  and  the  remarkable  speech  of  Sir  John  Davies 
before  Lord  Deputy  Chichester,  which  is  of  course  a  classic  among 
such  utterances,  has  been  more  than  once  published.*  The  speeches 
of  the  later  occupants  of  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
noted  in  the  Journals  of  that  House. 

The  Succession  of  the  Speakebs  of  the  Ibish  House  of  Commons 

FEOM     1541    TO   THE   ACT    OF    UnION,     WITH    BIOGRAPHICAL    KOTICES 

OF  THE  Tudor  Speakers. 

1541  Sir  Thomas  Cusake,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
1557  James  Stanihurst,  Recorder  of  Dublin. 
1560  James  Stanihurst,  again  elected. 
♦1569  James  Stanihurst,       „         ,, 
1585  Sir  Nicholas  Walsh,  Chief  Justice  of  Munster. 

^  Rochfort   was  also  named  one  of  the  three   Commissioners  of  the   Great 
Beal  in  1690.  >  Calendar  of  State  Fapert  (Ireland),  1586-88,  p.  55. 
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178.5  John  Foster,  aftenranlB  Lord  Oriel. 
*1790  John  Foster,  again  elected. 
1798  John  Foster,     „  „ 

In  the  aboTo  list  the  office  mentioned  after  the  Speaker's  name  in 

each  case  indicates  an  office  held  concurrently  with  the  Speakership. 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  the  date  denotes  a  contested  election  to  the 

chair.     The  Speakers  not  so  marked  were  elected  Mmin*  eoniradietnU. 

Some  particulars  may  here  be  appropriately  offered  regarding  the 

three  first  names  in  the  above  list. 

'  During  Sir  Mervyn  Audley's  abeence  in  Engi«nd  in  1661,  Sir  John  Tenpk, 
tlie  Solii:itor-Geueial,  waa  temporarily  elected  Speaker- 
Temple  was  deiigned  b^  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  the  Speakership  in  Iha 
intended  Parliament  of  1G7S,  whicb,  however,  wm  never  called,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  id  tbe  Ormonde  paper*  at  Eitkennj. 

'Brodriuk  vacated  the  Chaii  on  bu  appointment  in  1710  to  the  pouti(Hi  of 
Chief  J'jstice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  Beuig  diuuiwed  from  that  office  by  Harlej 
in  the  following  year,  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1713,  and  was 
elected  Speaker  by  a  majority  of  four.  Brodrick's  re-election  is  perhaps  the  first 
instance  of  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  in  oppoaition  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  Court. 
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Sin  Thomas  Cusake. 

The  two  earKest  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  were  respectively  representative  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy  of  the  Pale  and  of  the  mercantile  or  professional 
classes  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Sir  Thomas  Cusake  sprang  from  a  stock  which,  though  not  en- 
nobled, was  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  families  of  the  Pale^ — ^the 
Cusacks  of  Cosyneston,  or  Cussington,  in  Meath.  It  had  become 
connected  by  marriage  with  more  than  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of 
that  county,  and  had  acquired  so  much  property  as  justified  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger  in  describing  .the  Speaker  as  "  a  gentilman  of  the 
best  possessions  of  any  of  his  degre  in  the  Englishe  Paale."  Cusake's 
mother  appears  to  have  been  a  Wesley,  and  his  daughter  married 
Sir  Henry  CoUey;  so  that,  if  the  pedigree  given  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
may  be  relied  on,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  directly  descended 
from  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  which  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  one  of  the  youngest  and  latest  members. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Cusake's  early  professional  career,  but  there 
are  many  evidences  of  his  success  in  attaining  its  prizes.  In  1535  he 
first  received  important  preferment,  being  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  But  he  held  this  office  for  a  very  short  time,  his 
patent  being  revoked  on  his  nomination  a  year  later  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer.  His  tenure  of  that  office  in  1536-7  renders 
it  certain  that  Cusake  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Lord  Leonard  Grey's  Parliament ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  though 
the  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated,  that  ho  had  his  first  experience  of 
the  Speakership  in  that  Parliament.  Cusake's  election  to  the  chair 
in  St.  Leger's  Parliament  took  place  on  June  18,  1541,  immediately 
after  the  formal  opening  of  the  Session  by  the  Deputy.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  But  at  the  end  of  his  first  Session 
he  was  despatched  to  England  to  report  itB  proceedings  to  Henry  VIII., 
St.  Leger  commending  him  to  his  sovereign  as  "  Speaker  of  your 
Parliament  here,  who  hathe  taken  greate  paynes  in  setting  forth  of 
your  Highnes  causis."  That  he  acquitted  himself  on  this  mission  to- 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Eling  and  his  advisers  appears  by  the  encomium 
passed  upon  him  in  Henry's  letter  to  the  Deputy,  in  which  the 
Speaker,  who  was  charged  with  the  bringing  over  of  the  Actfl  approved 
of  by  the  English  Privy  Council  for  submission  at  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  b  commended  as   <^a  man  of  wit,  servyce  and  good 
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Crown  in  bis  addrees  to  tlie  Depnty  on  his  appointment  as  Spealut; 
and  on  tlie  diwolution  ot  the  monasteriea  the  Abbey  of  Lismallaii  bad 
been  assigned  to  bim.  Under  Henry's  successor  the  Chancellor 
became  a  principal  pillar  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  and  in  1553 
was  nominated  a  Lord  Justice  in  the  absence  of  the  Deputy.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  in  effect  tbe  principal  goremor  of  Ireland  for  the 
remainder  of  the  reign.  On  Ifay  8,  1552,  he  despatebed  to  tbe  Bake 
of  Northumberland  a  "  boke  of  ^e  present  state  of  Ireland,"  contain- 
ing a  minute  account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  This  important 
State  Paper,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  CaUndar  of  Iriih  SttUa 
Paper>,  gives  us  perhaps  the  best  account  extant  of  the  state  of 
the  provinces  and  the  disposition  of  the  septs  during  Edward's  reign. 
More  than  one  copy  was  made  of  it ;  and  being  known  to  Sir  James 
Ware,  it  earned  for  its  author  the  distinction  of  being  included  ammg 
that  great  antiquary's  Wrttert  of  Ireland, 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Cusake  was  for  a  time  continued  in  tbe 
Chancellorship.  £ut  he  had  been  too  closely  identified  with  the 
policy  of  Edward  tbe  Sixth's  adrisera  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
power;  and  in  1555  he  had  to  give  place  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam. 
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Being  then  stripped  of  judicial  office,  Cusake  resumed  his  parliamentary 
career,  and  in  the  two  Parliaments  of  Sussex,  in  1667  and  1669-60, 
was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  latter  he  was 
returned  for  Athenry,  and  appears  to  have  been  thought  of  as  a 
possible  Speaker  by  Sussex,  though  Stanihurst  was  in  the  end  pre- 
ferred to  him.  It  is  curious  that,  though  he  survived  until  1671,  and 
was  much  employed  in  Elizabeth's  reign  under  the  Governments  of 
Sussex  and  Sydney,  Cusake  never  again  received  legal  preferment. 
Archbishop  Curwen,  who  succeeded  Fitzwilliam  after  a  few  months, 
retained  the  Chancellorship  after  Mary's  death;  and  although,  in  view 
of  the  Archbishop's  expected  death  or  resignation  in  1663,  Cusake  was 
designated  as  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sussex,  yet 
when  the  vacancy  actually  occurred  three  years  later,  his  claims  were 
overlooked  by  Sidney,  who  appointed  Sir  Bobert  Weston.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  remained,  however,  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council,  undertaking  several  expeditions  through  the  country,  and 
reporting  his  observations  to  England.  He  frequently  corresponded 
with  Cecil,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  1666  that  his  services  in  Munster 
would  not  be  forgotten  for  a  hundred  years.  Cusake  died  at  his  seat 
of  Lismullen  on  April  1,  1671,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  Church 
of  Tr3rvett,  Co.  Meath.  His  son  Bobert  became  in  1660  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  died  before  his  father  in  1670. 

Some  account  of  Cusake  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  866),  where  his  birth  year  is  given  as  1490, 1 
know  not  on  what  authority,  but  without  any  mention  of  his  having 
been  Speaker.  A  very  full  biography  of  him,  in  which  his  lineage 
and  antecedents  are  minutely  traced,  appears  in  OTlanagan's  LivM  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland  (vol.  i.,  pp.  207-237).  The  State 
Papers  of  Henry  YIII.  contain  very  numerous  references  to  Cusake ; 
and  he  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  general  Calendar  of  Irish 
State  Papers, 

Jahes  Stakihubst. 

In  contrast  to  his  predecessor  in  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Stanihurst  belonged  to  a  family  long  settled  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  closely  associated  with  the  commerce  of  the  Irish  capital. 
Both  the  father  of  the  Speaker,  Nicholas,  and  his  grandfather,  Bichard 
Stanihurst,  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  latter  in  1489,  and 
the  former  in  1642.  I^icholas  Stanihurst  is  described  in  the  list  of 
churchwardens  of  St,  Werburgh's,  Dublin,  as  a  public  notary ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  dabbled  in  medicine,  and  is  counted  by  Ware  in  his 


prince,  ne  yeuelye  lee  er  annnjtie." 

It  was  within  three  jeeie  ot  his  appointmeat  to  the  Becordenhip 
that  Stanihuret  vraa  first  returned  to  Parliament,  where  he  represented 

'  The  lerma  of  the  Becorder's  oath  of  office  are  girea  in  Oilbact'a  ihitfiit 
Cerporation  Sicardi,  vol.  i.,  p.  250,  from  the  Dublin  Chain  Book,  and  an  voith 

reproducing ; — 

"  The  oath  yeven  by  Hr.  Patrick  Susfeld,  Maior  of  thii  cittye  of  Dublin,  unto 
Janea  Stanyhunt,  the  Secorder  of  the  tiid  cittje,  the  XTiiith  daye  of  Janiiarj,  in 
the  firat  and  aecood  yereB  ot  the  teignea  of  our  aovenin  lord  King  Phillip,  and  of 
our  Boveiain  lady  Queen  Mary  : 

"  First,  you  aball  aweare  to  be  foithfuU  and  true  unto  our  Boveraigno  lord,  the 
Sing,  and  to  our  aovenin  lady,  the  Queen,  King  and  Queun  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  their  heiia  and  auccesioura  for  evermore.  You  ahall  giTS  your  faith- 
ful! and  true  couosaill  unto  the  Haior  of  thii  cittye  for  the  tymo  beinge,  ai  a 
Hecarder  should  doe,  and  ahall  at  all  tymea  annawer  hym  for  counaaill  without 
lawful  impediment.  You  ghalt  justly  and  truly  miniiterjuatica  unto  all  the  King** 
and  Queen's  aubjecta  that  shall  bars  to  doe  before  you,  and  in  right  and  trua 
manner  execute  all  and  singular  things  appertaining  and  belongiDg  to  the  office  irf 
Becorder  ot  thia  ciLtje.  These  and  all  other  thinga  for  the  King's  maJMtie  and 
Queene's  n-eale,  and  the  weale  of  this  ciltie,  to  your  power  you  shall  keep  doe  and 
execute.     So  God  you  helpe,  and  by  the  holy  content*  of  thia  book." 
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the  city  with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified.  Of  his  first  election 
to  the  Parliament  of  Philip  and  Mary,  called  hy  Sussex  in  1557,  there 
is  no  record.  Nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  circumstance  of  his 
election  to  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  not  merely 
his  legal  training,  hut  his  association  with  Duhlin,  the  long  connexion 
of  his  family  with  its  neighhourhood,  and  his  consequent  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  memhers  from  the  Pale,  douhtless  rendered  him  an 
appropriate  choice.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  concurrently  with  the 
Speakership  Stanihurst  also  held,  in  the  three  Parliaments  of  1557, 
1559,  and  1568,  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  in  the  Upper 
House — a  position  which  his  father  had  filled  in  St.  Leger's  Parlia- 
ment of  1541.  Unless  the  two  Houses  sat  on  separate  days,  it  is  plain 
that  Stanihurst  can  only  have  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
through  a  Deputy. 

Stanihurst  died  in  Duhlin  on  Decemher  27,  1573,  in  his  fifty-first 
year.  His  wiU,  dated  a  week  earlier,  is  in  the  Duhlin  Record  Office. 
His  son,  Eichard  Stanihurst,  the  well-known  translator  of  Yirgil,  and 
author  of  the  Description  of  Ireland  in  Holinshed,  who  is  the  chief 
authority  for  the  facts  of  the  Speaker's  career,  states  that  he  ''  wrote  in 
English  the  three  '  orations '  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  as  Speaker  to 
address  to  the  Lords  Deputies  Sussex  and  Sidney."  Prom  the  son's 
language  it  is  to  he  inferred  that  these  surviyed  the  Speaker,  either  in 
print  or  manuscript ;  hut  except  for  Campion's  report  of  the  last  of 
them  in  his  Hiitory^  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Richard 
Stanihurst's  references  to  his  father  are  couched  in  a  strain  of 
affectionate  admiration;  and  the  Latin  verses  he  composed  in  his 
honour  will  he  found  in  his  Deseription  of  Ireland, 

It  would  appear,  too,  from  the  few  independent  references  to  him 
which  surriye,  that  the  Speaker's  was  a  very  interesting  personality. 
Campion's  remarks,  too,  are  couched  in  a  sixain  which  indicates  that 
that  Tory  ahle  writer  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  ahility  and 
character  of  the  Speaker,  in  whose  house  in  Duhlin  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Ireland  for  a  time  resided.  In  acknowledging  the 
assistance  he  received  from  the  Speaker  in  writing  his  History, 
Campion  dwells  with  evident  affection  on  Stanihurst's  character : — 
'<  Notwithstanding  as  naked  and  simple  as  it  [Campion's  narrative]  is, 
it  could  never  have  grown  to  any  proportion  in  such  post-haste,  except 
I  had  entered  into  such  familiar  societie,  and  daylie  tahle-talke  with  the 
worshipfull  esquire  James  Stanihurst,  Recorder  of  Duhlin.  Who  hesides 
all  curtesie  of  hospitalitie,  and  a  thousand  loving  turnes  not  here  to  he 
recited,  hoth  hy  word  and  written  monuments,  and  hy  the  benefit  of 
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to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1671,  daring  Sir  John  Poirott'a 
admin  ietration  of  that  proTince.  Fire  yean  later  he  was  raised  to 
the  Chief  JnsticeBhip  of  the  asme  Court  He  continued  in  that 
porition  until  IS84,  when  he  was  nominated  second  Juatioe  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  1587  he  was  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council. 
The  Queen's  letter  directing  his  appointment  states  that  "  Niohotae 
Walsh,  having  been  here  in  this  realm  about  such  salts  and  causes 
as  conoemed  his  private  estate,  now  departs  hence  with  onr  good 
favour,  for  that  we  are  not  ignorant  how  long  and  fnithfuUj-  he  hath 
served  us  as  our  Chief  Justice  of  Ifunster,  and  now  likewise  iu  the 
second  Justiceship  of  our  bench  at  Dablin."  But,  though  the  letter 
does  not  mention  it,  the  Privy  CounciUorship  must  have  been 
intended  mainly  as  the  reward  of  Walsh's  services  as  Speaker  in 
1S85-6:  for  in  that  capacity,  as  the  tone  of  his  "oration"  at  the 
dissolution  of  Feirott's  Parliament  indicates,  he  had  shown  his 
allegiance  to  the  Tudor  view  of  the  Speaker's  office,  and  had  steadily 
vindicated  tho  prerogatives  ot  the  Crown.    This  speech  is  very  fully 
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Bummarised  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers}  His  *' diligence  in 
Parliament  "  had,  however,  heen  expressly  recognised  by  a  grant 
of  £40,  lands.  Walsh,  doubtless,  owed  his  selection  for  the  chair  by 
Perrott  to  the  acquaintance  he  had  previously  had  with  the  Deputy 
when  the  latter  filled  the  office  of  President  of  Munster ;  and  it  may 
have  been  with  a  view  to  this  selection  that  Walsh  was  transferred 
to  the  King's  Bench  the  year  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

In  1597  Walsh  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  through  the  Lord  Justice, 
Sir  Thomas  Norris.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  special  commissions  to 
Munster.  His  report  on  the  circuit  of  1606  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
has  been  printed  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  present  writer's 
Illustrations  of  Irish  History  and  Topography^  p.  141.  Walsh  died  in 
Dublin  in  April,  1615.  His  will,  dated  March  9, 1613,  is  at  the  Eecord 
Office. 


1  Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Ireland)^  1586-1588,  pp.  55-68. 


XL 

:  ^EHS  PABIS  lUHVBOBIPT  OF  81.  f  ATJVOr«  UTDf 


Ux  aSWFOBT  J.  S.  WBITK,  D-D., 

Xeeper  of  Frimite  Kwdi'i  Ubnrj,  DobUn,  uid  AMbtnt  LMtuor 

Is  Siring  ud  Hebmr  In  tl)s  TTniTotdfy  «t  DnUin; 

-ntMrf  Jmn  Ml  Oiteid  te  PoUmUd*  fuY  M; 
^dH^ilMMiM  H,  tlH.} 

Is  «  Taiy  ooutMu  misw  of -ny  editigo  d  tlw  Zdn'  A  AMA' 
(«(te,  p.  Ml,  <ff.}  tint  hu  neeBUy  ^peved  ia  Z«  .SkOMh  fa 
fMitahmu  Aytyny*^<wt,  ■^■■hif«  JiBiiwWw .  zxtr.,  p.  SSfi,  Oo 
vritfliwji:— "X.WUte. . .  qui  ^Mt  donaft  k  patu  d'atilinrd«ui 

manuaoritB  oomervfiB  but  le  oontinBiit,  en  a  malhenreaMmcoit  ii£glig6 
Bu  moins  deax  aatreB,  qui  ^taieat  pourtant  signales  depuis  an  certain 
temps:  le  ma.  lat.  17626  do  la  Bibliotlifque  Rationale  de  Paris,  dn 
X*  si^cle.  .  .  .  et  le  ms.  14  d' Angers,  du  iz>  si^cle.  .  .  .  Toua  deux 
reufermont  la  Con/euto  ;  je  n'ai,  &  lour  sujot,  aucune  autre  iDdication 
praise,  mais  vu  leur  fige,  notablemcnt  ant^rieur  k  celui  de  cinq  des 
t^moins  de  M,  "W.,  il  est  vraisemblable  qu'il  y  aurait  en  tout  profit  i 
en  tenir  comptc." 

The  Angers  vs.  here  spoken  of  was  publiabed  in  Aphl,  1894,  by 
U.  Samuel  Boiler,  in  tho  Revue  Ciltiqu»,  xv.  155,  and  has  been 
reprinted  elaewbore,  ».g.,  in  The  Irith  Liher  Mymnorum.  It  is  entitled 
in  tbe  MS.  Confeuio  Saneii  Patrieii  S^iieopi,  and  is  a  penitential  piece 
beginning,  "Doua,  Deus  meuB,  rex  omnipotenB,  ego  humiliter  to 
adoro."  This  document,  whatever  its  origin,  hae  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  St.  Patrick  of  Armagh. 

Tho  Paris  hb.,  however,  is  one  my  ignorance  of  which  la  inez- 
ciisublc,  as  it  was  catalogued  by  the  BollimdiBt  Fathers  in  1893,  in  the 
third  volume  of  their  Catalogut  eodd.  IlagioifrapAieorum  Lat.  .  .  .  jni 
atiereanlur  in  Bibl.  Nat.  Parii.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  review 
I  instituted  inquiries,  and  obtained  from  Berthaud  Fr^res,  of  Paris,  as 
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soon  as  was  possible,  admirable  photographs  of  the  28  pages  of  the 
manuscript. 

The  Bollandist  catalogue  describes  it  as  ''Confessio  S.  Fatricii''. 
Fortunately  it  also  contains  the  Epistle,  both  tracts  complete.  The 
dimensions  of  the  pages  are  given  as  '295  x  '225  millimetres.  The 
Confession  begins  on  fol.  72,  r^,  and  the  Epistle  at  the  bottom  of 
fol.  82,  r° ;  there  are  22  lines  on  each  page,  except  the  first  of  the 
Confession,  which  has  20  ;  there  is  neither  title  nor  colophon  to  either 
of  the  tracts. 

It  may  at  once  be  stated  that  the  document  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  critical  determination  of  the  text  of  the  Lihri  S.  Pairieii, 
being  inferior  in  antiquity  and  in  character  only  to  the  Book  of 
Armagh. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  textual 
value  of  P,  as  we  may  call  it;  and  the  first  question  that  will 
naturally  bo  asked  is,  What  is  its  relation  to  A.  ?  Speaking  generally, 
it  usually  agrees  with  the  later  mss.  as  against  A  ;  but  I  have  noticed 
a  number  of  agreements  of  P  with  A,  even  in  some  very  peculiar 
readings. 

Conf.  §    9.  exaliue ;  ex  saliua  CF3F4R ;  ex  ealiue  B. 

Conf.  §  11.  rusticationem  for  rtuttcatio. 

Conf.  §  1 9.  uiginti  et  octo  for  uiginti  et  ueptem, 

Conf.  §  20.  clamabam  Jleliam;  Ileliam  is  repeated  in  the  other 
MSS.     The  text  of  AP  should  be  followed  in  this  respect. 

Conf.  §§  24,  25.  efficiatus.  This  is  a  very  important  reading ;  the 
wonl  occurs  twice.  In  §  24  affatm  is  found  in  the  other 
MSs. ;  in  §  25  effatus  is  the  reading  of  CF4,  effaetm  of  F,, 
effictus  of  II;  while  Boll,  has  a  circumlocution.  I  had 
read,  with  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  effatus  in  both  places;  but 
efficiatus  must  bo  restored  to  the  text,  and  explained  as 
Dr.  Gwynn  suggested,  i,e,  that  Patrick  coined  the  word 
efficior  as  the  opposite  of  injictor,  and  thus  =  '  to  affirm.' 
Note  that  F3II  are  here  nearer  to  A  than  are  CF4. 

Conf.  §  31  testeni  Deo  haheo  ;  teste  Deo  aheo  A ;  testem  Deum  habeo 
others. 

Conf.  §  40.  AP  alone  insert  itaque  after  idcirco,  and  omit  ego  before 
mitio  in  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xvi.  16. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  on  p.  214  I  noted  that  the  variants  in 
two  passages  in  §§  18  and  19  of  the  Confession  indicate  that  the  mss. 
fall  into  three  groups,  i.^.  A,  BF3R,  GF4,  and  that  the  fundamental 


blniulen  of  U  or  ol  rt.  Tbe  great  value  ot  r  consiaU  in  tbis,  tbat  it 
enables  us  to  separate  the  ancient  elements  in  S  and  C  and  Fj  from 
the  later  improvements  or  corraptionB  which  disfigure  those  mss. 
UutU  P  was  known  it  was  impoagible  to  know  which  of  the  unique 
readings  of  II  were  really  ancient  and  which  were  merely  the  improve- 
meute  of  its  editor-scribe.  Consequently,  by  following  CF,  generally, 
where  A  wa«  not  available,  we  were  able  to  present  a  text  nearer  by 
far  to  the  original  than  if  fi  had  been  preferred  on  account  of  its 
sporadic  agreements  with  A. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  ol  P  in  sifting  readings  will 
be  found  in  Conf.  {  42,  where  B  reads  thus : — "  Insinuauit  namqiu 
nobis  responsum  accepisse  a  nuntio  Dei,  et  monuit  earn  ut  perwtaturet 
uirgo  Christi  et  tie  Deo  proximaret."  Of  the  italicised  words  nvntio 
alone  is  found  in  F, ;  CFi  omit  namqw,  and  read  in  the  other  places : 
ntUu  .  .  .  »tiant .  .  .  tint .  .  .  ipia.  We  leara  now  from  P  that  »iut 
and  nuntio  are  tbo  ancient  elements  in  B  here;  Its  three  other  readings 
are  editorial  improvements.  Wo  have  alao  here  in  etiaM  an  instance 
of  the  frequent  aberrant  combination  of  CFtF(,  while  Fi  presents  a 
characteriatic  idioeynorasy  in  reading  uirgo  uirgv  for  mrgo  CAriiti. 
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Taking  up  the  list  of  group-readings  given  on  page  213,  P  agrees 
with  AB  in  9  out  of  tho  14  cases  cited.  Of  the  8  instances  of  the 
combination  BF,,  P  agrees  with  all  but  the  first ;  of  the  10  instances 
of  Boll.  Fa,  P  practically  agrees  with  9.  On  the  other  hand,  P  does 
not  join  tho  group  BR  or  Boll.  K,  6  examples  of  which  are  given 
on  page  216. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some  other  readings  of  B  or  Boll, 
which  are  proved  by  P  to  be  at  least  ancient. 

Conf .  §    9.  prohare  for  prohari. 

Conf.  §  19.  ego  enim  uero  P ;  ego  tiero  B ;  ego  enim  others. 

Conf.  §  20.  cecidit  for  decidit, 

Conf.  §  22.  peruenimus  homines ;  see  note,  p.  289. 

Conf.  §  24.  qui  dedit  pro  te  animam  mam.     The  order  is  different 

in  A  and  in  CF3F4R. 
Conf.  §  27.  inuenerunt  me  aduersus  for  inu,  me  et  aduersue. 
Conf.  §  32.  pukaret  pro  me.     Same   order  in   Boll,  for  ^;ro   me 

puharet. 
Conf.  §  37.  audirem  for  aurem. 
Conf.  §  40.  seruare  for  obseruare. 
Couf.  §  40.  iuuetiee  for  Jiiii. 
Conf.  §  46.  Jierent  ior/uerunt  CF^j  J'tierant  l\. 
Conf.  §  46.  per  hie  tor  pro  hie.     (I  had  not  noticed  before  that  B 

reads  p,  not  p.) 
Conf.  §  46.  eapit  for  eapit. 
Couf.  §  63.  iudicahant  for  indicabant. 
Conf.  §  67.  tuileo  for  uideo. 
Couf.  §  60.  fecerit  iov  fecerat. 

On  the  other  hand,  P  has  some  curious  agreements  with  C  and 
also  with  F4  corr.  With  C  it  reads  ^u^^na^or  in  §  18;  it  ha»  the 
same  omissions  by  homoioteleuton  in  §  40 ;  fecta  in  §  41 ;  inliciiate  in 
§  44  (so  also  F3)  ;  generaui  in  §  61  ;  con  summa  in  Ep.  §  12. 

It  remains  that  I  should  give  examples  of  the  unique  readings  of 
P,  which  deserve  consideration  as  possibly  preserving  tho  true  text. 
Of  the  eight  emendations  which  I  adopted  from  Denis  four  are 
actually  found  in  P,  as  is  one  of  Ware's,  and  one  at  which  Prof.  Bury 
and  I  arrived  independently,  but  which  I  did  not  actually  adopt,  as 
F|  corr.  gave  a  sufficient  sense. 


Couf.  §  42.  patiuniur  for  patuntury  Denis. 
Conf.  §  61.  caper ent  for  caper et^  Denis. 


i  OimL  }  M^  iiwiiyif  fcr  iiiifttynil,  TTfaw. 

Bp.    §11.  JlwtjtriAJailii  iiW>fHifiiwiai<i^«ifc 

ne  ofibor  («tf  iM.  Wn  Dtm  fwUm  iaw  mK  w«irdl«  mm 

I  Senb  Innrtad  M0  Mwa  (b. 

:   Bp.,S.14.  tmfttim  mim^fUii.     Han  fn  jmMkp  BbIL  hu  mmm, 

^''  (^,  JuTB  MAoit '(  MR.  i*Mn. 

^'  -    It  b  poviUs  Uut  MHiis  aj(  the  MUnring  nadlBgi  o(  P  mmj  eon- 

V  maod  tbnBHlTW  to  ■oluiCTi. 

^  Goaf.)  4.  mFMrtn 

Coiif.|iS.  dWM^INj  >< 

BB&foanI  >* 

'■:  Ccad.  S  18.  M  w  .' . 

Otmf.  S  SO.  mA  w  Mntf  yw*ii  mi  ^nMb  MMmi  mtmtf  F  b 
the  only  si.irtibhn*d«ttflnt bad  M*MM.  OttfrnOK 
ooiufdegnitioii  tbb  reeding  MUBtaadt  itHU '«  Mpeiiar  iD 

that  ot  A.  It  Indicates  Patrick's  surprise  that  he,  when 
an  ipiorant  youth,  should  have  uttered  a  cry  which  eeemed 
to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  connexion  of  Helioa  with 
Holias. 

Conf.  §  25.  effiliatut  e»t  ut  tit  Spirilut  (eps).  Spirilu*  is,  of  course, 
right;  but  P  is  the  only  ms.  which  does  not  read  tpiieoput 
(ops)  ut  first  hand. 

Conf.  §  33.  diiuntumfin  for  tUfentionem.  This  is  certainly  right, 
the  allusion  being  to  Acts  xv.  39,  "  Facta  est  autcm  dis- 
sensio  ita  ut  diacederent  ab  inuicem." 

Conf.  §  3-1.  qui  mihi  tanta  diuinitate  cooptratli  for  qui  mihi  Umlam 
diuiniUUm  eooperuiiti.  I  conjectured  apgruitti.  P  gives 
a  much  more  satisfactory  sense. 

Couf.  §  3-1.  ut  tgo  inteiiu  »t  in  nouistiiait  diebtu  for  ^U  »t  930  iiueiiu 
fi'm  in  nou.  diebut.  Here  I  followed  Boll,  aud  F|  in  omit- 
ting h'm.     P  ia  clearer. 

Cunf.  §  49.  nam  elii  imperilut  ut  in  omnitut.  For  the  last  three 
words  »um  uominibut  is  the  reading  of  BCFg.  Fi  alone 
has  lum  in  omnibut.    Perhaps  wo  should  insert  ntm  before 
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Gonf.  §  56.  ut  unns  essem  de  mi»  minimis  ministris,    Hore  all  the 

other  H88.  read  minister. 
Gonf .  §  59.  The  full  quotation  from  Eom.  xi.  36  must  disappear 

in  future  editions  of  the  Gonfession.      It  is  altogether 

ahsent  in  Fj.     GF|  have  quoniam  ex  ipso  et  per  ipsum  et  in 

ipso  regnaturi  sumus.      V  reads  qnam  ex  ipso  rsgnaturi 

sumus, 
Conf.  §  60.  Christus  permanet  for  permanehit  F4,    manehit  GFs, 

manet  Boll. 
Ep.    §  1.  Jliherione  a  Lso  constitutus  episcopum,  &c.    No  other  ms. 

has  a  Deo, 
Ep.    §  6.  qui  Deum  non  ueneretur  for  qui — ueretur.    This  8ugge9t§ 

ueneratur  as  the  true  reading. 
Ep.  §  1 1.  si  mei  me  non  agnoscunt  for  si — eognoseunt. 
Ep.  §  14.  omit  Christianorum. 
Ep.  §  15.  grauiter  iox  grauetur. 
Ep.  §  18.  inmerito  for  merito  (so  F4  eorr.). 
Ep.  §  21.  insert  uel  dbscondatur  after  suhtrahatur. 

Here  follows  a  full  collation  of  P  with  the  text  adopted  in  mj 
edition,  page  235,  ante.    The  numerals  refer  to  the  sections. 

G0NFE8SI0. 

1.  contemptihilissimus  apud  .  .  .  Galpornium  .  .  .  fil.  condam 
Fotiti  .  .  .  Banaucm  Tahumiae  .  .  .  ins.  enim  he/,  uerum  .  .  .  in- 
ohedientes  .  .  .  indixit  .  .  .  uidetur  esse. 

2.  Et  uhi  Dom.  apparuit  sens,  cordis  mei  incred.  uel  sero  .  .  .  om. 
Deum  .  .  .  om.  est  bef.  adolescentio  .  .  ,  om.  ignorantiae  .  .  .  cus- 
todit  .  .  .  monuit  .  .  .  om.  et  he/,  consolatus  .  .  .  om.  -tus  est  me  ut 
puter  filium.        (consolataoere) 

3.  om.  Undo  autem  .  .  .  exaltarcmus  et  confiteremur. 

4.  om.  nee  he/,  erit  .  .  .  post  hunc  .  .  .  huius  Filium  .  .  .  quem 
cum  .  .  .  fuisse  semper  .  .  .  gemitum  .  .  .  om.  et  he/,  per  .  .  .  deuicto 
morte  ...  a  Patre  rcceptum  .  .  .  super  ne  nomen  .  .  .  om.  et  he/. 
terrestrium  .  .  .  ut  omnis  .  .  .  om.  ei  he/,  quia  ....  reddit  .  .  . 
infudit  .  .  .  ins.  Patris  after  Dei  .  .  .  adoremus. 

6.  ins.  et  he/,  ut  possint. 

7.  om.  et  iterum  inquit  .  .  .  om.  otiosum  .  .  .  pro  eo  rationem. 

8.  hac  sentiam  .  .  .  potent  se  suhstrahere  .  .  .  minimum  .  .  . 
Ghristi  Domini. 


9.  Mi 
nmtt  (Mcm  -  ■ 


10.  m.  qnid  V-  pntot  .  .  .  fmOMtioM  t_ 

.  witoiw  qiuidqiv,  ate  mb  poileiMpa  .  . 

.  Mn.  qnid  patefaa  nal  .  .  .  fttk  jtiwii  [!■ 


.  tuttori  Uaga*  wA  oIub 

.  Mtm  at  fart  Bo^ita  !■  oori;  MitaiL 
IS.  TTnd«  ergo  pifaaiu  joatuin  poEfog*  .  .  .  teht  SlaA ...  adol 
.  .  .  miRPn  idlawndt  .  .  .  wtribwaiUai  {mer./rtm  -Affi). 

18.  Hu.  ittqne  i^,  magnl .  .  .  dowii  gnari  leA.  and,  orgo  «t . . . 
Mj^tM  «n  .  .  .  ia  K*  qiddML 

14.  nuunzsn  .  .  .  MA  digaitetii  {mn.^tm  -tn)  opcoM  .  .  . 
Dai  wmiu  aUqne  .  .  .  «gtgalaM  .  .  .  ago  In  Doniiio  taqitinaL 

15.  fltutamoln  .'.  .  fsoagB  .  ,  .  tm.  km  .  .  .  aonqvafi*- 
pennL 

16.  deiuncnB  qnod  oot.  i^tor  peoon  .  .  .  tiaw  Dei  at  Hm. 
mhui  rt  fid.  egebetnr  et  i^ir.  engebetor  .  .  .  •«.  vt  l^^.  atieai  .  .  . 
et  in  nonte  men.  at  ate  .  .  .  ezecdtibar..  .  .  male  idelwm. 

17.  tnem  et  tenam  et  poat  .  .  .  et  ent  prope  .  .  .  powoe  .  .  . 
habebam  qucmqnam  de  hominiboB  deinde  .  .  .  aunis  sex. 

IS.  offi.  die  h«f.  qna  .  .  .  inde  nauigare  .  .  .  gnberaator  .  .  .  et 
hac  artis  cum  indignatione  .  .  .  adpetis  .  .  .  audiseem  .  .  .  at  et 
ucnirein  ut  ad  .  .  .  om.  et  htf.  fortitcr  .  .  .  uocabant  .  .  .  recepimtu 
.  .  .  in*,  et  bef.  fac  .  .  .  repuli  fiigcre  masuB  illomm.  .  .  aperaui  ab 
illis  wt  mihi  dicerent.    Ueni  in  fide  .  .  .  om.  ob  b»f.  hoc  .  .  .  protiiniB. 

19.  terra  .  .  .  famia  .  .  .  alia  .  .  .  i'im.  eat  htf.  Cbriatiane  .  .  . 
Tton  potes  pro  nobis  .  .  .  om.  orare  .  .  .  om.  est  lef.  enim  .  .  .  ut 
aliqucm  hominem  umquam  .  .  .  in*,  uero  htf.  ouidenter  .  .  .  uienio 
quia  nihil  est  illi  inpossibile  et  hodie  cybnm  mittat  uobis  {eorr.  frvm 
nobis) .  .  .  Batiemiui  .  .  .  om.  et  £«/.  odiuuante  .  .  .  mm.  etitf/lecce 
.  .  .  om.  appamit .  .  .  cames  eonim  releuati  .  .  .  derelicti  .  .  .  post 
hoc  .  .  .  etiatn  semel  Bilnestruin  inuenerunt  .  .  .  optulerunt  .  .  . 
immolatum  .  .  .  nihil  ezlndc. 

20.  saxa  iugentia  .  .  .  undc  mc  uenit  ignarum  in  apirita  Heliam 
uocare.  Et  inter  hoc  uidi  in  ccio  eolcm  orire  et  dum  clamabam  Heliam 
uiribufi  .  .  .  t>M.  et  hef.  eccc  .  .  .  om.  illiua  .  .  .  cecidit  .  .  .  damauit 

21.  duoB  mensca  .  .  .  ilia  sezagcaimo  die  .  .  .  illomm. 

22.  Etecce  in  itinera  .  .  ,  xiiii  die  .  .  .  peruenimna  homines  (d't). 
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23.  Brictanniis  .  .  .  modo  me  post .  .  .  numquam  .  .  .  nocte  .  .  . 
Hiberione  XJictoricius  nomen  .  .  .  innnm.  occidit  mihi  .  .  .  illis  .  .  f 
cortmentem  uox  Hiberionacum  et  tunc  recitabam  .  .  .  momente 
audiui .  .  .  Biluam  uirgulti  uelutique  quae  .  .  .  occidentem  .  .  .  bore 
.  .  .  sanctum  puerum  .  .  .  ambules  .  .  .  expergefactus  .  .  .  annos 
plurimos  .  .  .  prestet  .  .  .  corum. 

S4.  peritissimi  .  .  .  postremum  .  .  .  effitiatus  .  .  .  pro  te  animam 
suam  .  .  .  om,  ipse  est  qui  loquitur  in  te  .  .  .  expergefactus. 

25.  admirabar  .  .  .  oret  in  me  .  .  .  om.  ad  hef,  postremum  .  .  . 
effitiatus  .  .  .  exceptus/or  expertus  .  .  .  im.  sic  hef,  recordatus  .  .  . 
infirmitatem  nostram  orationis  .  .  .  quid  .  .  .  qui  uerbis  .  .  .  potest 
.  .  .  ins,  est  hef,  noster. 

26.  episcopate  meo  .  .  .  om,  in  hef,  illo  .  .  .  orn,  sum  hef,  ut  cade- 
rem  .  .  .  om,  et  hef.  in  etemum  .  .  .  labe  .  .  .  obproprium  .  .  .  Deo. 

27.  occasionum  .  .  .  inuenerunt  me  aduersus  .  .  .  antequod. 

28.  om,  donee  prope  deficiebam  .  .  .  qui  ex  hoc  .  .  .  curam. 

29.  dei  signati  .  .  .  iunxit  .  .  .  tangit  quasi  tangit  pupilla. 

30.  confortauit  et  non  .  .  .  om.  Domino. 

31.  conscientiam  .  .  .  am,  mea  .  .  .  Deo  .  .  .  mentius  .  .  .  om. 
uobis. 

32.  talem  .  .  .  dissensionem  .  .  .  ego  non  inter  nee  in  Bric- 
tanniis .  .  .  pulsaret  pro  me  ...  .  uenit  ille  .  .  .  curam  •  .  .  raalas 
ut  me. 

34.  tanta  diuinitate  cooperasti  {faint  contraction  mark  over  e  of 
diuinitate)  .  .  .  exultarem  .  .  .  ins,  etiam  hef  in  secundis  .  .  .  pre- 
suris  .  .  .  ut  ego  inscius  et  in  .  .  .  mirificum  eum  auderem  adgredere 
.  .  .  prenuntiaturus  .  .  .  om.  ut  hef  uidimus  .  .  .  subpletum. 

35.  uel  pre  partes  .  .  .  Dominus  for  Deus  .  .  .  om,  me  hef,  libe- 
rauit  .  .  .  et  duodecim  periculis  quibus  .  .  .  nee  et  ininiuriam  .  .  . 
ut  paup.  pup.  ideo  tamen  resp.  diu.  creuerat  monere. 

36.  erit  .  .  .  om,  Deum  .  •  .  donum  tamen  magnum. 

37.  aliquantis  .  .  .  omnibus  et  ut  ego  .  .  .  audirem  obproprium 
.  .  .  darem  me  ingenuitatem  .  .  .  prumptus. 

38.  renascantur  .  .  .  consumarentur  .  .  .  sumpsit  ...  ad  gentes 
ueniant  ab  extreme  .  .  .  conparuerunt  .  .  .  utilitas  in  eis. 

39.  om,  et  ab  austro  et  ab  aquilone  .  .  .  Abraham  .  .  .  Isaac. 

40.  ins,  quidem  hef,  bene  .  .  .  permonet  .  .  .  om,  et  docet  .  .  . 
wn,  fieri  .  .  .  Dominus /or  Deus  .  .  .  oportebatur  .  .  .  baptizarent 
et  exortarent  propter  indigentem  et  desiderantem  .  .  .  ins,  inquid  hef 
in  euuangelio  .  .  .  om.  ergo  nunc  .  .  .  baptizantes  eos  .  .  .  seruare 
«  .  .  diebus  suprascript  .  .  .  mondo  .  .  .  prenuntiat  .  .  .  iuuenes  for 


InlsMbnu  iiilioitite  pevfitMadu  • 

4S.  nmOalio/r  rilebo . 

48.  dsbaann  ...  mi.  «C.  V. h 
tm.  non  V-  »i^  ■ .  -  •  "OK  «i  aoa  . 
quia  multa  hM  le(.  pvdiibelNBii  .  ,  .  pM  fa^vnii 
dioebun  .  .  .  poualo  .  . .  mamm.mSlim. 

47.  nboruulam  (mtt.  Jtwi  -dou) .  . .  aot  JnttoaiaL 

48.  Uw  dtu  .  .  .  qviUtgir  ivtK  vm.  ...  mw  fa  Ad»iNr.4tiB 
^Boeritata  .  .  .  inter  qooa  ego  haUte  Man  .  .  .  neo  vs/^tam. 

4S.  impaitna  nt  i&  omaSma .  .  .  MmaiB  «tfaa  ■  .  .  ultra .  .  . 
gmr  hoc  ^fatiebiu  .  .  .  pwt**  ■*■(  panuilidia  .  .  .  ooommmmb 
me  in  alio  titnlo  meo  infldeli  caperent  .  .  .  dare  .  .  .  detnctarent. 

50.  dimidium  .  .  .  cleroa  per  mollicitatem  meam  .  .  .  om,  m 
poposci  .  .  .  uel  camenti  mei. 

Al.  in«.  et  bo/,  ego  .  .  .  oaperet  ...  ad  dextras  partes  .  .  .  quid 
,  .  .  generaui. 

52.  nihilhominum  .  .  .  me  cum  et  comitibus  .  .  .  andisserae  .  .  . 
nimdum  .  .  .  t'n*.  illud  be/,  et  me  ipsum  .  .  .  uinxenmt  eorr.  /run 
uixerunt  .  .  .  reddituin  esset. 

63.  iudicabant  .  .  .  fniar  in  Deo  .  .  .  meipeum  inpendat. 

54.  adolationis  .  .  .  sperarem  uestrum  .  .  .  int.  mihi  btf,  honor. 

55.  cunuenit  .  .  .  dilitias  et  diuitias  .  .  .  om.  et  hf.  Christas  .  .  . 
qui  ubique. 

66.  pro  qun  legatiouem  .  .  .  me  de  hoc  . . .  ministria. 

67.  pro  omibus  qui  retribuet  .  .  .  naleo  .  .  .  donaret  et  mihi. 

58.  ut  umqnam  ammittam  .  .  .  om.  me  it/,  teatem. 

59.  si  aliquit  boui  .  .  .  comederem  .  .  .  reBOrgimus  .  .  .  gloriam 
,  .  .  futuri  .  .  .  ipsiua  quam  ex  ipso  regnatari  samus. 

60.  quam  uidemua  .  .  .  om.  Deo  .  .  .  fecerit .  .  .  ChrlstuB  permanet 
.  .  .  Patri  omnipoteuti  .  .  .  om.  et  be/,  per. 
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61.  Ecce  iterum  qni  breuiter  .  .  .  testificabor  .  .  .  qui  nnmqaam 
.  .  .  promissa  ipsius  ut  numquam  reddere  a  gente  illam  unde  autem 
priuB. 

62.  peccator  et  doctus  scilicet .  .  .  om.  donum  be/,  Dei. 


EPI8T0LA. 

1.  Hiberione  a  Deo  constitutus  .  .  .  am.  reor  a  .  .  .  om.  gente» 
.  .  .  prosilitis  .  .  .  ab  amore  .  .  .  ueritas  Ghristi  ezcitauit  .  .  .  Bum 
uiuo  Deo  .  .  .  etsic  contempnor  aliquibusdam. 

2.  socii  sanctorum  atque  Pict.  apostatoruro  que  sangulentos  san- 
guinare  de  sanguine  innocentium  .  .  .  innumero. 

3.  neopbyti  .  .  .  baptizatos  qui  ceperunt  cabinnos. 

4.  nescio  quid  .  .  .  aut  qui  interfecti  .  .  .  aut  quos  grauiter  .  .  . 
perhenni  .  .  .  ins.  peccati  hef.  et  filius. 

5.  Quapropter  re  sciat .  .  .  om.  a  me  .  .  .  obtime  benigne. 

6.  ins.  DeuB  hef.  aduocauit  .  .  .  tyrannidem  .  .  .  ueneretur  .  .  . 
sublimam. 

7.  adolari  .  .  .  potum  sommerc  ...  recipi  debeat  donee  peniten* 
tiam  crudeliter  effusis  lacrimis  satis  Deo  fatiunt. 

8.  Dona  inimicorum  (mi  ezpuncted)  .  .  .  emouentur  .  .  .  angelum 
.  .  .  mulcabitur  .  .  .  ins,  autem  hef  cum  .  .  .  om.  bis. 

9.  singula  (n  suprascript.)  .  .  .  carpere  (r  suprascript.)  .  .  .  testi- 
monium .  .  .  ins.  est  hef  adscribitur  .  .  .  exorationem. 

10.  ins.  in  hef.  Hiberione  .  .  .  ins.  sum  hef.  spiritu  .  .  .  aliquam 
.  .  .  ins.  ct  hef.  seruos  .  .  .  patris  meae  .  .  .  decurione  .  .  .  gente 
exiere  .  .  .  perbennis. 

11.  agnoscunt  .  .  .  ouile  .  .  .  om.  Non  conuenit  unus  destruit 
alter  aedificat  .  .  .  Deus  qui  dedit  banc  sollicit.  in  corde. 

12.  dispitior  .  .  .  tuas  .  .  .  Coritico  .  .  .  legem  Domini  .  .  .  con 
summa. 

13.  orreat  .  .  .  conuiuium  furerc  .  .  .  domes  .  .  .  letale  .  .  .  dedit 
uiro  .  .  .  perbcnnem  penam  mortem. 

14.  om.  Christianorum  .  .  .  tu  potius  interficis  .  .  .  ignorante  .  .  • 
tardis  membra  .  .  .  adolationis  .  .  .  fatientibus  mala. 

15.  flete  com  .  .  .  comdoleant  .  .  .  plangit  .  .  .  interficit  .  .  . 
grauiter  .  .  .  seruitute  .  .  .  apostatorumque. 

16.  om.  quos  hef.  in  Christo  .  .  .  enumerari  .  .  .  iniquitas  inimico- 
rum .  ,  .  percipimus. 
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THE    PAULLVMENT    OF   IRELAI^D    UNDER    THE    TUDOR 
SOVEUEIGj^S:    SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPER. 

Br  C.  LITTON  FALKINER,  M.A. 

Read  Notbmbrk  13 ;   Ordered  for  publication  NovBMitBR  15  ; 
Published  Decbmbxr  15,  1905. 

Two  Manuscripts  illustrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
viz.: — 

I.  A  List  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
1568-9. 

II.  John  Hooker's  Diarj  or  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  11  Elizabeth,  from  its  opening  on  Monday,  January  17, 1568-9,  to 
the  close  of  its  first  Session,  on  February  23,  of  the  same  year. 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  Academy, 
earlier  in  the  present  year,  on  ''  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  under  the 
Tudor  Sovereigns,"  I  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  paucity  of  originnl 
records  which,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  hinders  the 
attempt  to  follow  the  development  of  Irish  constitutional  history,  and 
to  trace  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  procedure  in  the  Tudor  age.  For 
information  on  these  points,  as  I  then  pointed  out,  we  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  depend  on  two  lists  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
und  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Parliaments  of  1560  and 
1585,  which  have  been  printed  by  Lynch,  in  his  Feudal  DigniiieSy 
and  by  Hardiman  in  his  valuable  notes  on  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny ; 
upon  Hooker's  contribution  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle^  which  contains  a 
vivid  narrative,  at  first  hand,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
of  1668,  for  which  no  list  has  hitherto  been  available;  and  upon  a 
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Elizabetb^than  of  tlie  flnt  or  last  of  tbe  Qiiee  held  in  Ireland  in 
that  reign,  we  bare  hitlierto  been  without  any  record  of  tbe  persona 
who  composed  it.  And,  notwithstanding  that  the  list  I  am  bringing 
under  your  notice  is  of  inferior  value  to  those  of  1560  and  1585,  in 
this  important  particular  that  it  doee  not  include,  as  they  do,  a. 
list  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  superior  to  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  details  of  a  more  picturesque  kind  which  the 
compiler  of  the  list  has  combined  with  the  actual  record  of  the  names 
of  the  peers  attending  it. 

The  document  ia  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  entitled 
"  The  Book  of  Heraldrye  and  other  things,  together  with  the  Older 
of  Coronacions  " — a  kind  of  common-place  book  kept  by  one  Bobert 
Commaundre,  or  Commander,  who  describes  himself  as  Sector  of 
Tarporley,  Co.  Chester,  and  Chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The 
full  contents  of  this  Book  of  Heraldry  are  set  out  in  detail  in  tbe 
catalogue  of  additions  to  the  manuscripts  in  the  Britub  Museum,  for 
the  years  1882-67,  where  it  is  numbered  ^«r^,  2642.  It  proves 
the  compiler  to  have  been  a  person  much  interested  in  antiquarian 
and  ceremonial  lore.    Among  its  fifty  items  are  included,  in  addition 
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to  this  list  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1568,  four  others  which  relate 
to  Ireland/  and  contain  some  fresh  information. 

Commaundre's  list  shows  that  the  attendances  at  the  Parliament  of 
1568-9  included  twenty-four  spiritual  and  thirty-five  temporal  peers. 
Of  the  latter,  seven  were  earls,  six  viscounts,  and  the  remainder 
barons.  The  attendance  of  the  lords  spiritual  was,  as  we  should 
expect  to  find,  larger  than  in  the  Parliament  of  1560,  and  smaller 
than  in  that  of  1585;  but  the  temporal  peers  appeared  in  greatly 
larger  force  in  1568-9  than  in  either  of  the  other  Parliaments  of 
Elizabeth.  An  analysis  of  their  names  would  throw  interesting  light 
on  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  Elizabethan  viceroys  in  relation  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  great  Irish  septs.  But  for  this  we  have  not  time 
to-day,  for  it  is  to  the  information  which  Commaundre  gives  as  to 
the  forms  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

^The  Parliament  met  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral*  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  imited  with  the  Yiccroyalty  of 
Ireland  the  then  splendid  office  of  Lord  President  of  Wales.  This 
illustrious  father  of  an  immortal  son  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  personages  who  have  ever  held  the  sword  of  state  in 
this  country,  and   was   certain  to   omit  no  form  which  could   add 


^  To  the  compiler's  own  description  of  himself  as  Rector  of  Tarporley  and 
Chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  I  can  add  but  little  information.  Tarporley  is  a 
email  town  about  midway  between  Chester  and  Crewe,  which  lay  directly  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  through  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
Commaundre  records  in  some  notes  to  a  list  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  and  Deputies 
of  Ireland,  the  Viceroys  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  with  their  retinues  on  theu- 
way  to  Ireland.  Whether  or  not  it  was  in  this  way  that  Commaundre  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  it  is  certain  that  he  accompanied  that  nobleman 
to  Dublin,  in  1568,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  in  Christ  Church,  on  January  17  of  that  year. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  in  Ireland.  Unlike  a  good  many 
viceregal  chaplains  of  that  age,  he  did  not  reach  the  Irish  Episcopal  Bench,  but 
died  Rector  of  Tarporley,  in  1613.  He  did,  however,  profit  by  the  pluralism 
which  was  so  common  in  his  timc»  being  appointed  Rector  and  Prebendary  of 
the  Parish  of  Eilmactalway,  County  Dublin,  and  Vicar  of  Bodenstown,  County 
£[ildare.  But  that  Commaundre  did  not  account  the  personal  charge  of  these 
cures  as  necessarily  obligatory  on  him,  appears  from  a  bond  executed  on  March  14, 
1570-1,  wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  one  John  Thomas  in  the 
sum  of  £100,  in  consideration  whereof  he  made  over  to  Thomas  for  the  term 
•of  his  own  life  both  the  parsonage  of  Eilmactalway,  with  its  prebend,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Bodenstown  "  frank  and  free,  without  payment  of  any  rent." — 
Morrin*8  Calendar  of  Fatent  and  Close  Rolls  in  Ireland^  ii.  639. 

^  See  as  to  the  place  of  meeting,  p.  520,  supra,  note. 
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dignity  to  a  ceremonial  in  whicli  he  was  himself  the  central  figure. 
Sidney  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  being  among  the  last  com- 
moners to  he  admitted  to  an  order  which  for  nearly  three  centuries 
has  been  confined  to  members  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility; 
and  among  the  memoranda  which  Commanndre  has  preserved  in  his 
common-place  book,  is  a  list  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  as  they 
were  set  up  by  Sidney  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir  of  Christ 
Church  on  April  20,  1567. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  on  January  17,  1568-9,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Commaundre  tells  us,  sat  under  the  cloth  of  state  [or 
canopy]  in  his  robes  of  crimson  yelvet,  representing  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  most  royal  person,  with  Sir  Robert  Weston,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  his  right  hand,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  on  his  left.  Commaundre  notes  that  ''  these  two  lords  sat 
severally  above  by  themselves,  one  either  side  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy, 
having  their  seats  enrailed  about,  and  hanged  or  covered  with  green,  and 
the  said  Lord  Deputy  had  steps  or  greeses  [stairs]  made  and  covered 
for  the  seat  of  estate,  being  richly  hanged."  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  illustrates  the  conservatism  of  state 
ceremonial,  and  the  importance  of  the  position  which  had  in  former 
times  been  assigned  to  those  dignitaries.  For  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  are  known  to  have 
been  accorded  a  similar  pre-eminence.  In  the  formal  preamble  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  those  days,  it  was  customary  to  mention  them 
separately,  next  after  the  Deputy.  Thus  the  statute  of  12  Edward  IV., 
cap.  28,  speaks  of  an  accused  person  as  being  cited  before  **the  Deputy, 
the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  all  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland.''^ 

-^Vfter  enumerating  the  peers  who  attended  the  opening  sitting, 
Commaundre  proceeds  to  note  that,  following  the  fashion  of  the  con- 
temporary English  Parliament,  the  principal  judges  and  legal  person- 
ages attended  the  opening  ceremony  in  their  robes.  *^  Mem.,  that  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  one  Bench  and  the  other,  the  Chief  Baron,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  and 
her  Highness'  Solicitor,  did  sit  altogether  at  a  table  in  the  myddes  of 
the  parliament  house."  He  concludes  by  informing  us  that  Stanihurst, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  attended  the  proceedings  in 
the  Upper  House;  and  he  concurs  with  other  authorities  in  his  estimate 


•  Roll  of  the  Proieeclings  of  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland,    16  Richard  II. 
Jiolis  Seric:^  AppoidiXy  p.  Ixxiv. 
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of  the  Speaker's  capacity.*  *'Mem.,  that  Mr.  Stanhurst,  Kecorder 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house,  and  did  wear 
for  his  upper  garment,  when  the  Lord  Deputy  sat  in  the  higher  house 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  a  scarlet  gown  ;  and  this  Mr.  Stanhurst 
was  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ireland.'' 

These  arc  the  chief  features  of  Commaundre's  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney's  Parliament;  and  fi'om  wliat  has  been  mentioned,  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Parliamentary  antiquities  will 
see  how  closely  the  procedure  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  Tudora 
followed  the  precedents  set  at  Westminster  in  the  same  period.^ 

The  second  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  in  the  heading  of  this 
paper  also  relates  to  the  Parliament  of  1568-9,  but  comes  from  a 
■different  source.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Parliament  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowell,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  authorities  for  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
time.  Hooker's  narrative,  as  printed  in  Holinshed,  is  not  couched  in 
formal  or  precise  language,  but  offers  a  bright  and  vivid  reminiscence 
of  proceedings  in  which,  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Athenry,  the 
writer  had  been  himself  an  actor.  It  is,  consequently,  a  little  inexact 
as  to  dates,  and  as  to  the  precise  order  of  the  proceedings.  But  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  there  exists,  in  Hooker's  hand- 
writing, a  brief  diary  of  the  proceedings  of  Sidney's  Parliament  from 
its  opening  on  Monday,  Jan.  17,  1568-9,  to  its  prorogation  at  the 
€nd  of  its  first  Session  on  February  23  of  the  same  year.  This 
document,  though  short,  and  covering  only  one  session  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  utilised  by 
any  writer.  Though  the  manuscript  is  in  bad  condition,  the  first  of 
its  four  pages  having  had  a  comer  torn  off,  and  several  words  being 
illegible,  it  may  be  fairly  enough  described,  in  the  absence  of  any 
official  record,  as  the  first  extant  journal  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  As  such,  a  literal  transcript  of  its  contents  might  fairly 
find  a  place  in  our  Proceedings,  even  if  it  failed  to  add  some  fresh 
particulars  to  the  few  facts  already  known.  But  the  diary  does  con- 
tribute substantially  to  our  understanding  of  the  development  of  our 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  throws  interesting  light  on  the  pait 
played  by  the  judges  at  this  period  of  our  legislative  history  in  the 


^  8ee  pp.  637-40, supra, 

'  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Commonwealth   of  England  and  manner  of  Government 
thereof,  1589,  Book  ii.  cc.  2-3. 
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hereupon  the  said  Deputy  charged  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  to- 
enter  it  in  the  roll  of  Parliament  and  of  record,  the  tenor  of  which 
protestation  is  as  follows : — "  The  Commons  of  the  said  Parliament 
have  elected  John  Che  vers  for  their  Speaker  to  show  and  declare  for 
them  in  the  said  Parliament  all  manner  of  husiness  which  they  have 
to  declare  in  the  said  Parliament,  and  to  answer  for  them  to  the  matters 
moved  or  to  he  moved  in  the  said  Parliament,  with  his  protestation 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  it  happen  that  the  said  Speaker 
(which  God  forhid  should  he  his  intention)  should  show  anything  or 
say  anything  to  the  displeasure  of  the  said  Deputy,  prelates,  lords, 
and  peers  of  the  said  Parliament,  through  ignorance,  mistake,  or 
surplusage,  without  assent  or  hy  assent  of  the  said  Commons,  that 
it  he  not  recorded  or  reported ;  hut  that  at  such  time  as  it  he  perceived 
or  challenged  hy  the  said  Deputy  and  the  Council  of  the  King,  prelates, 
lords,  and  peers  aforesaid,  he  may,  hy  good  advice  and  much  delibera- 
tion of  the  said  Commons,  alter,  amend,  augment,  or  retrench  the 
business  and  matter  aforesaid,  the  which  protestation  is  enacted  by 
authority  of  the  said  Parliament."* 

Here  we  have  a  close  copy  of  the  forms  employed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
Lower  House.  A  similar  **  protestation"  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  a 
Parliament  held  in  the  succeeding  year  (28  Henry  VI.)  at  Drogheda, 
when  Chevers  was  again  elected  Speaker. 

It  is  strange  that  no  similar  entry  is  found  in  the  rolls  of  any 
succeeding  Parliament,  and  that  no  record  remains  of  the  election  to 
the  Speaker's  Chair  between  the  election  of  Chevers  in  1450  and 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Cusake  in  1641.  But  though  the  interval  is 
long,  the  entry  in  the  roll  of  27  Henry  VI.  suffices  to  prove  that  the 
constitutional  forms  of  a  Parliamentary  system  had  been  established 
in  Ireland  on  the  English  model  at  a  period  very  much  earlier 
than  has  hitherto  been  understood,  and  that  consequently  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  later  Plantagenets  and  of  the  early  Tudors  must  have 
presented  a  much  more  real  resemblance  to  the  aspect  of  a  modem 
legislature  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  possible. 


*  This  entry  is  taken  from  the  transcript  of  the  Irish  statutes  at  the  Irish 
iCecord  Office.     See  p.  611,  supra^  note. 
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JOHX    CUKTESS. 

John  CheverB,  who  was  thuB  twice  elected  to  the  Spe^n 
Chair,  is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  John  Chevers  who 
mentioned  in  the  Chartularf/  of  St.  Mary's  Ahhey  aa  having  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Chief  Place  in  1472.'  The  habit  of  selectinj 
Speaker  from  members  of  the  legal  profession  increases  the  probabiU 
which  the  dates  suggest.  He  is  probably  also  identical  with  t 
John  Chevers  mentioned  in  a  document  printed  in  the  Council  Book 
Richard  77.,'  who  is  described  in  the  year  1442  as  of  Lincoln's  In 
and  a  brother  of  William  Cbevers  who  was  then  second  justice  of  t 
King's  Beqch,  and  as  concerned  in  the  defence  of  James,  4th  Earl 
Ormond,  against  charges  of  moladministratian  which  had  been  broag 
against  that  nobleman.  Chief  Justice  Chevers  died  in  1474  ;  and  1 
will,  dated  Juno  4  of  that  year,  has  been  printed  in  Archbish 
Tregury's  Register  of  DubUn  "Wills,  1457-1483,'  so  carefully  edit 
by  Mr,  H.  F.  Berry,  Besides  legacies  to  John,  6th  Earl  of  Ormor 
it  contains  bequests  of  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  testator,  and 
James,  5th  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  I^rd  Lieutenant  in  1453,  wbi 
seem  to  indicate  that  Chevers  was  a  protege  of  the  latter  noblems 
and  probably  owed  his  promotion  to  his  influence. 


LIST  OF  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL  IN 
THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT,  1568-9.' 

The  Names  of  all  the  Noble  men  as  well  Spiritual  as  Tempor 
which  were  summoned  to  appear  at  a  parliament  holden 
the  City  of  Dublin  within  her  Majesty's  realm  of  Irela 
xvij°  die  Jannarij  Anno  Dm  1568  et  regni  dne  nre  Regi 
Elizabeth  undecimo,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  knight  of  t 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  Lord  President  of  Wal 
then  Lord  Deputy  of  the  said  Realm  of  Ireland. 
The  said  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  sat  under  the  Cloth  of  Estate 

I  Vharlidarks  iij'  HI.  Marij'i  Abhcy,  liubim,  ii.,  p.  U. 

-  Roll  .Ifri'-t.  jippriidiz,  p.  2K7. 

■  Rtyiittr  0/  WnU  tiiid  Ii,^enlorie>  of  I!.:  Dioce^r  of  Dubh,,  in  Ikt  Hmo 
Anhiishup'  Trrgiiry  and  Walton,  liST-HS!:  editcci,  nilh  TraE'lation,  Not 
and  Inlrodiielion,  by  Ilcriry  F.  Btriy,  p.  I!0. 

'  K^irlou  .US.  {Kritisli  MuSLiira),  i(;4i,   Xo.  29  (fo,  2fi2)- 
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liis  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  representing  the  Queen's  Majesty's  most 
royal  person. 

Item,   Eobertus  Weston,   Legum  Doctor  ac  Decanus  ecclie 
caOiis  Sci  Patricij  DuUyn,  dns  Cancellarius  regni  Hibemie, 
Qui  assidebat  a  dextris  dicti  dni  deputati. 
Item,  Thomas  Butler  alias  Beckett  [^sic']  Comes  Ormonde  et 
Ossorye,  vicecomes  Thurles,  magnus  Thesaurarius  Hibemie, 
Qui  assidebat  in  sinistris  dicti  dtii  deputati. 
W  that  these  two  lords  sat  severally  above  by  themselves,  one 
either  side  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy,  having  their  seats  enrailed  about, 
and  hanged  or  covered  with  green,  and  the  said  Lord  Deputy  had 
steps  or  greeses  made  and  covered  for  the  seat  of  estate,  being  richly 
hanged. 


Abchibpiscopi  et  Efiscopi. 

Archiepiscopus    Armachanen    Metropolitanus    et    tocius    Kegni 

Hibemie  Frimas 
Dns  Archiepiscopus  Dublyn 
Dns  Archiepiscopus  Casshallencis 
Dni  Archiepiscopus  Tuanen  Tomonen 
Episcopus  Midencis  et  Li 
Episcopus  Waterforden  et  Limoren 
Epu3  Corkagen  et  Clonen 
Epu§  Ossoriensis  et  Kilkenencis 
Epud  Killdareu 
Epus  Elphinencis 
Epus  Duanencis 
Epus  Eosseu 
Epus  Clonf  orteu 
Epus  Femen 
Epus  Leig[l]ineDcis 
Epus  Aladenen 

Epus  Dimefi  et  Conneren  als  Connieu 
Epus  Arfertensis 
Epus  Limerecencis 
Epus  Ardachaden 
Epus  Dromoren 
Epus  Rapoten 
Epus  Cloghrensis 
Epus  Cluanen 


>  Archiepi  et  Epi  xxiiij 


Dn3  de  Donboyne. 

Dn3  Flonckett  Baro  de  Lowtbe. 

DnI  de  Kelleene. 

DS  Michellpatricke  ats  Bamaby  Fitipatricke  Baro  de  TJpp 

Osserey. 
DnI  Curraghmore. 
DfiB  Powre  als  Powar. 
DnI  de  Cahyre. 
Dni  obreyne  Baro  de  Ibrecane. 
Dni  Garrott  Baro  de  Oflalley. 
I^  Butier. 
Dns  de  Feimoye. 
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SuMHA  Baronuh  xxij^. 

liT  that  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  one  Bench,  and  the  other,  the 
Chief  Baron,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Attorney  General  and  her  Highness'  Solicitor,  did  sit  altogether  at  a 
tahle  in  the  myddes  of  the  parliament  house. 

M".  that  Mr.  Stanhurst,  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  was 
Speaker  of  the  lower  house,  and  did  wear  for  his  upper  garment, 
when  the  Lord  Deputy  sat  in  the  higher  house  under  the  cloth  of 
estate,  a  scarlet  gown  ;  and  this  Mr.  Stanhurst  was  a  very  wise  man, 
and  a  good  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ireland. 


JOHN  HOOKER'S  DIARY,  OR  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  17  to 

FEBRUARY  23,  1568-9.* 

17         M**  that  one  mone[day,  the  17th  of  January,  1568-9] 
the  parlament  beganne  [in 
Robert  weston  [ 
court  adiomed  vntyll  the  thurs[day  following] 

20  w***  thursday  beinge  the  xx"'  of  Januarie  [ 
was  assembled  and  there  accordinge  to  the  f 

dyd  chose  theire  speker  namely  M'  James  [Stanihurst]  Recorder  of 
Dublin  who  forthw***  was  presented  to  the  L.  depute  &  made  his 
oration  before  him,  w'**  L:  deputie  awnswered  verie  cloquentlye. 

21  On  friday  greate  contention  did  growe  yn  the  lower  house,  by 
S'  chrestopher  bamewell  &  others  of  meth  who  thought  not  that 
assembly  to  be  lauffull  for  sundry  causses,  fyrst  because  that  some 
burgesses  were  returned  for  suche  townes  as  were  no  corporations, 
then  that  some  beinge  shirifPes  of  countyes  &  some  maiors  of  townes 
had  named  &  apoynted  them  selfPes,  but  specially  because  there  were 
a  number  of  cnglysshe  m[embers]  returned  for  burgesses  whom  the 
saide  Irish  m[ember8j  wolde  not  admytt  because  they  were  resyaunt 
[without]  the  townes  for  w'^^  they  were  chosen.  These  [matters]. 
were    had    yn    greate    questyon    A    miche    stomake    [dyd]   growe 


MS.  Mm.  1.  32,  Cambridge  Univenity  Library. 


-t  ]i 

woldA  not  ore 
Wirt  Don  u 
ooolde  not  b 
irhanrpoB  « 
On  wfiditMdi 
ohefle  Jiutyoi 
qnoneaitton 

A  mitten/ 

hooaetobeb 

ben/narerti 

•wbenmj'L. 

oa  beiuge  eelff  willed  wolde  not  yelde  to  that  that  iFae  reason  /  and 
uotw'stattdinge  M'  bamewell  &  others  wolde  scotiic  to  humble  them 
selSes  /  j6t  my  L.  gave  this  commandment  that  tbe  house  sholde 
assemble  tliom  seifis  the  day  folowinge  &  to  proceade  to  tbeire 
matters,  willinge  that  such  aa  wolde  not  be  resolved  to  take  cboyee 
what  they  wolde  do  /  And  chardgd  also  the  speker  to  have  regudo 
bothe  to  the  cliardge  comitted  vnto  him  as  also  to  see  punyshment  to 
be  donne  vpon  such  asdyd  dysorder  themselffes  ynthe  house///  The 
*7  thursday  the  houae  assembled  agayne  /  where  one  buttler  demauudinge 
my  L-  resolucion  was  advertysed  thereof  /  wbo  saide  he  wolde  yelde 

'  SirLuke  Dillon,  MIomey-General,  1&66-I670.  Chief  Baron,  Io70-15d3. 

'  Sii  John  Plunkett,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Eing'i  Bench,  ls59-1683. 

'  Sir  Kobert  DilloQ,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleai,  1569-li93,  ui<l  aguo 
1591-1597. 

*  Eichard  Finglas,  Queen's  Sergewt-dt-law,  1554-lfi74.  He  had  previously 
held  hifl  office  of  Principal  Solicitor, 

^  Nicholas  Nugent,  Sollcitor-QeiieTal,  1S6&-1S70,  a  Baron  of  the  Exthequer, 
1S70-1678. 
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vnto  it,  but  Devertheles  his  conscience  dyd  know  the  lawe  to  be  to  the 
contrarie  /  w^^  bamewell  affirmed  to  be  trew ;  also  the  cayenaghts 
the  same  day  had  the  overthrow  /  and  the  same  daye  there  passed 
a  byll  for   lymy[ting]   places  by   the  L.    depute  &   counsayle  for 

28  tannyng  of  lether  /  //  on  ffrydaye  there  was  adoo  about  the  byll 
for  the  repeale  of  the  L.  poynynges  act,  but  at  lengthe  dyyerse 
were  resolved  ////  about  the  byll ;  on  thursday  befor  said  the  house 
was  devyded  by  polls  /  &  of  thone  parte  were  xl**  for  the  negaty ve 

29  &  of  thother  L.  englyshe  affirmatyre  /  on  saterday  the  sayde  byll 
of  poynynges  being  redd  the  thu*d  tyme  was  miche  debated  & 
dyscorsed  but  at  lengthe  overthrowen  /  for  the  polls  of  thenglysche 
were  44  /  &  of  the  irishe  48.  / 

one  moneday  a  byll  made  that  no  capteyne  nor  lordes  sholde  vse 

any  lyberties  oneles  he  were  therevnto  admytted  by  lettres  patentes 

was  redd  threes  &  passed  /  and  then  sent  to  the  lordes. 

xQ  1         on  tueseday  a  byll  passed  that  the  L:  depute  sholde  for  x  yeres 

promote  &  give   all  the  dignyties  in  the   churches  of  Monster  & 

6  Connagh  /  on  saterday  a  byll  passed  that  the  L:  depute  may  chose 
skottes  to  serve  w*4n  the  realme  notw***standinge  former  actes  to 
the  contrarie. 

9  Item  an  acte  passed  one  wenesday  agaynst  gray  merchantes  / 
Item  an  acte  that  none  shall  foster  children  to  irishe  lordes  /  M**  this 
day  I  spake  yn  the  byll  of  impost  &  made  an  oration  yn  the 
describyng  the   offyce  &  authoritie  of  a  prynce  /  the  dewte  of  a 

11  Judge  &c.  /  w*^**  was  well  lyked  but  by  some  myslyked  /  on  frydaye 
then  f olowenge  buter  &  bathe  laweirs  &  S'  Christopher  b[amewell] 
claymed  the  lybertie  to  inveighe  agaynst  me  chardgyng  that  I  had 
naughtyly  compared  phillip  &  the  queue  vnto  pharao  &  that  I  sholde 
name  them  to  be  kernes  and  that  the  Queue  dyd  tak  bysid  the  lawe  / 
but  they  were  willed  to  put  yn  wrytinge  agaynst  monday  next  /  at 
the  same  tyme  also  butler,  being  yn  a  coller,  seyde  if  these  wordes 
had  benne  spoken  yn  any  other  place  then  yn  this  house  there  be  a 
great  many  here  that  they  wolde  rather  have  dyed  then  to  have 

12  suffred  it  /  on  saterday  ttie  byll  passed  for  a  subsyde  of  xiij*  iiii** 
^-pon  everie  ploughe  land  &c.  /    On  weneseday  the  16.  of  februarye 

17  the  statute  past  for  thattendure  of  Thomas  eustac  /  on  thuresday  the 

parlament  was  proroged  tyll  moneday  foloweing  /    In  this  cessyons 

ther  passed  these  statutes  Mowing. 
21         Item  on  moneday  the  21  of  february  the  parlament  assembled  and 

that  day  the  act  for  the  repeale  of  poynynges  act  was  passed  &  then 

the  parlament  proroged  tyll  the  wenesday. 
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fiumraarised  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers.^  His  'diligence  in 
Parliament  *'  had,  however,  been  expressly  recognised  by  a  grant 
o!  £40,  lands.  Walsh,  doubtless,  owed  his  selection  for  the  chair  by 
Perrott  to  the  acquaintance  he  had  previously  had  with  the  Deputy 
when  the  latter  filled  the  office  of  President  of  Munster ;  and  it  may 
have  been  with  a  view  to  this  selection  that  Walsh  was  transferred 
to  the  King's  Bench  the  year  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

In  1597  Walsh  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  through  the  Lord  Justice, 
8ir  Thomas  Norris.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  special  commissions  to 
Munster.  His  report  on  the  circuit  of  1606  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
has  been  printed  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  present  writer's 
lllustratiane  of  Irish  History  and  Topography^  p.  141.  Walsh  died  in 
Dublin  in  April,  1615.  His  will,  dated  March  9, 1613,  is  at  theBecord 
Office. 
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flumraarised  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Paper*}  His  ''diligence  in 
Parliament  "  had,  however,  heen  expressly  recognised  by  a  grant 
of  £40,  lands.  Walsh,  doubtless,  owed  his  selection  for  the  chair  by 
Perrott  to  the  acquaintance  he  had  previously  had  with  the  Deputy 
when  the  latter  filled  the  office  of  President  of  Munster ;  and  it  may 
have  been  with  a  view  to  this  selection  that  Walsh  was  transferred 
to  the  King's  Bench  the  year  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

In  1597  Walsh  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  through  the  Lord  Justice, 
Sir  Thomas  Norris.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  special  commissions  to 
Munster.  His  report  on  the  circuit  of  1606  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
has  been  printed  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  present  writer's 
Illustrations  of  Irish  Sistory  and  Topography^  p.  141.  Walsh  died  in 
Dublin  in  April,  1615.  His  will,  dated  March  9, 1613,  is  at  theEecord 
Office. 
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